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CRUSTS AND CRUMBS. 
(By Albert Ernest Stafford.) 


Three volumes of poetry have reached 
me from the discriminating and enter- 
prising publishing house of McClelland, 
Goodchild & Stewart, Limited, whose 
name is beginning to be associated with 
the finest fruit of native Canadian litera- 
ture. These volumes belong, as all true 
poetry does, to the timeless. In only 
one of them is the great war made a 
theme. Nature and human nature, the 
eternal studies of the poet, supply all that 
ts needed for immortal song. Yet no 
one can read these volumes and not be 
in better spirit to face the problems of 
the war and of day-by-day existence. 
Che first thing that the occultist has to 
learn is to distinguish between the things 
that endure and those that perish, and 
then to live for the everlasting. Until 
this distinction is made and put in prac- 
tce no progress of a real kind can be 
made. From the earliest Vedanta down 
through the ages, the poets and the mys- 
ues tell us that the world and the fash- 
10n thereof passes away, and they set up 
for us the quest of the eternal beauty. 
Perhaps in Canada it has not been so 
evident, so insistent, but there have been 
enough who were conscious of and faith- 
iul to the quest to make a tradition. No 
me can read Mr. John Garvin’s “Canas 
‘ian Poets” (from the same publishing 
house) without feeling that many of 
those have been touched on the lips with 
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coals from the true altar. Isabella Craw- 
ford, Archibald Lampman, Charles Rob- 
erts, Bliss Carman, are outstanding 
names, and in these three poets we have 
evidence of the same high calling the 
note of rapture, the unquenchable devo- 
tion, the eye of vision, the lyric melody 
and the word of power. I have not 
space to say a tenth part of the things 
l would like to say of these volumes, nor 
to quote the splendid passages I have 
marked, but I can at least call attention 
to some of the more notable of their con- 
tents, and in the order in which I have 
received them:—"Lundy’s Lane and 
Other Poems,” by Duncan Cantpbell 
Scott, $1.25: “The Piper and the Reed,” 
by Robert Norwood, $1.25; and “Heart 
of the Hills,” by Robert Durrant Wat- 
son, $1.25. 

In Mr. Scott's volume there are three 
poems which come very near to what | 
take to be the essential spirit of Cana- 
dian poetry. It is the note of mysticism, 
not so sure of itself in Mr. Scott's verse 
as in Bliss Carman’s “Low Tide in Grand 
Pre.” still shadowed with the agnosti- 
cism of a generation ago, and still con- 
strained by conventional theology to look 
elsewhere for the divine things that are 
now and here. But the ice is breaking. 
the streams are running more freely, the 
flowers are springing, the birds are sing: 
ing. The finest poem to my mind is the 
“Lines in Memory of Edmund Morris.” 
This poctry is Canadian and can not he 
mistaken, for the product of any other 
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land. There are three passages which I 
would like to quote, but space will not 
permit. First is the exquisite picture of 
“Akoose, fleet of foot,” who in his 
blinded age rode away and hid himself 
in a poplar grove. There he slept, 
Where dinosaurs sleep, clamped in their rocky 
tombs. 
Who shall count the time that lies between 
The sleep of Akoose and the dinosaurs? 
{innumerable time, that yet is like the breath 
Of the long wind that creeps upon the prairie 
And dies away with the shadows at sundown. 


. -There is a beautiful passage, pages 
181: 183, begmaing, “How often have we 
risen without daylight,” and another at 
> gage 180; “Tears aré.the crushed essence 
óf this ‘world,’ which proceeds, 
We of the sunrise 
Joined in the breast of God, feel deep the 
power x 
That urges all things onward, not to an end, 
But in an endless flow, mounting and 
mounting, 
Claiming not overmuch for human life, 
Sharing with our brothers of nerve and leaf 
The urgence of the one creative breath. 


Two other fine Canadian poems are 
“Spring on Mattagami” and “The Height 
of Land.” The first is a poem of nature 
and love, love in its purest passion; and 
the second a poem of nature and life, 
and “The Secret, Golden and Inap- 
pellable,” which is the cryptic message 
of the lines. These three poems are en- 
tirely worthy of Mr. Scott's promise in 
earlier work. Canadian literature is the 
richer for them, and they add another 
course to the foundations of national 


thought upon which the splendid philoso- ° 


phies of the future must be raised. 

Mr. Scott is as finely lyrical as a poet 
should be. “An Impromptu” is the pro- 
duct of a thoughtful mood, and there is 
an ethereal beauty as of Shelley and 
Hood combined in “Mist and Frost.” 
A lovely lyric of delicate beauty and 
tenderness is “O Turn Once More!” 
“The Beggar and the Angel” points an 
old moral in picturesque phrase— 

But being a beggar never saw 


The charm of the compelling law 
That turned the swinging universe. 


is the prelude to 
“The Dew Falls 


An exquisite lyric 
“The Closed Door.” 
and the Stars Fall.” “The Legend of 
Christ's Nativity” is imstinet with the 
modern note. Among the sonnets “In 
Snow Time,” though not perfect in form 
in the octave, is my choice. There are 


two fine ones, “To the Heroic Soul,” of 
which I shall quote the octave of the sec- 
ond: 


He strong, O warring soul! For very sooth 

Kings are but wraiths; republics fade like 
rain, 

Peoples are reaped and garnered as the grain, 

And that alone prevails which is the truth; 

Be strong when all the days of life bear ruth 

And fury, and are hot with toil and strain: 

Held thy large faith and quell thy mighty 
pain: 

Dream the great dream that buoys their age 
with youth. 


There is no possibility of doing justice 
to Mr. Scott’s volume by meagre quota- 


tion. It is one to be read and re-read 
and thought over. It reveals a mind 
that is worth being familiar with. And 


it is only the pocts that thus unlock 
their hearts. 

In “The Piper and the Reed” ($1.25), 
Rev. Robert Norwood has followed up 
“His Lady of the Sonnets” and “The 
Witch of Endor,” a dramatic poem, with 
a collection of lyrical and dramatic, or 
narrative poems, which establish his 
reputation as a writer of rarely graceful 
and finished verse. It is not all up to 
the same standard as the finer lyrics and 
blank verse passages of “The Witch of 
Endor.” It is not easy to surpass: 

O Light that overflows, 
Q Wind that wildly blows; 


O sweet and tender grace, 
All in one woman’s face! 


O Love that is like fire, 

O Pain that is desire; 

O melodies that start, 

All in one woman’s heart! 


Mr. Norwood is a mystic, also, and 
records something of the experiences of 
those who are lifted into experiences be- 
yond the normal. David utters some- 
thing of this: 

Sometimes the many-colored veils of earth 
Are lifted by invisible swift hands, 
And glory of the infinite is near; 
Then comes awareness of a comradeship 
With God and all His angels, and I rise 
Through unknown spaces of the heaven’s 
blue, 
Lost in the adoration of a love— 
Self-limited and by the creature bound 
That it might share the limitless and pure 
Possession of itself! 


In the new volume Mr. Norwood, who 
has recently taken up his abode in Phila- 
delphia and is probably lost to Canada. 
displays a more complete mastery of the 
language than ever, and has given the 


rein to his sense of the jewel values of 
words: 


The splendour that Orion spills 
On purple space: 

he golden loom of Leo’s name; 
Fhe scintillance of Vega’s face; 
im unto dark: 

And great Arcturus’ far refrain 
Fades to a silence that is pain, 
When like a lark, 

Riseth melodious and strong 
That cadence of eternal song. 


That is from the first page, and from 
the last one may call something even 
finer: 

But if you take this road, my friend, 
My wistful friend, 

Your world will wake to song, 

And all high, holy angels bend 

To hail you of their throng: 

And where the Sons Eternal are, 

You shall be throned upon your star. 


Mr. Norwood’s poetry is not merely 
fanciful expression of beautiful dreams. 
It is fact, experience, truth, as he sees 
it: 


My God had need 

Of pne more reed— 

Had need of me 

To make the perfect harmony, 
I am that undersound, 

That needed note. 


Mr. Norwood presents in many of his 
poems a far more radical and advanced 
view of the spiritual life than is ac- 
cepted by most conventionally orthodox 
people. There is really nothing hetero- 
dox in his views, but people have neg- 
lected the large liberty which comes 
with knowledge. It is wise for igno- 
tance to step warily, but Truth, knowl- 
edge, experience, set men free. They 
know whereof they speak. Mr. Norwood 
writes like one emancipated. The truth 
has set him free. This appears in “The 
King of Glory,” “The Optimist,” “Barti- 
maeus.” “The Cock,” “The Stream.” and 
particularly in “After the Order of Mel- 
chisedec,” from which I shall quote some 
stanzas, and though they may occupy my 
space so that I must leave Dr. Watson's 
“Heart of the Hills" till next week, and 
must neglect the other poems and lyrics, 
yet these stanzas will present Mr. Nor- 
wood in thought and craft at his finest: 
I am a priest upon whose head 
God lang ago poured holy oil: 


He gave to me a Word and said: 
“With this thou shalt mankind assoil!” 


I come from out the Holy Place, 

_ With benediction for the earth 

o wipe the tears from every face 
And tell the fallen one his worth. 


My business is to be a priest 
Whose holy task is to forgive, 
To bid the beggar to the feast, 
To touch the dead and make them live. 


I know not any fear of thrones, 
No claim of Scribe or Pharisee ; 
My word is set to many tones 
Of lute and harp and psaltery. 


T have no temple and no creed, 
I celebrate no mystic rite; 

The human heart is all I need 
Wherein I worship day and night: 


The human heart is ali I need, 

For I have found God ever there-— 
Love is the one sufficient creed, 

And comradeship the purest prayer! 


I bow not down to any book, 
No written page holds me in awe; 
For when on one friend’s face I look 
I read the Prophets and the Law! 


I need no fountain filled with blood 
To cleanse my soul from mortal sin; 

For love is an unbounded flood— 
Freely 1 go to wash therein, 


Love laughs at boundaries of wrath, 
And is as infinite as God: 

Breaks, down each wall, finds out each path 
Where willful, straying feet have trod. 


Love is the Word God gave and said: 
“With it thou shalt mankind assoil !” 
Then forthwith poured upon my head 
Anointing of His holy oil! 
—Toronto Sunday World. 
a nn 
SENACA TO LUCILIUS. 

Do you ever come across a man un- 
afraid in danger. untouched by desires, 
happy in misfortune, peaceful in the 
midst of a storm, elevated above ordi- 
nary mortals, on the same plane as the 
gods, does not reverence seize you? Are 
you not compelled to say, “Such an ex- 
alted being is certainly something differ- 
ent from the miserable body which he in- 
habits’? A divine strength rules there, 
such an excellent mind, full of modera- 
tion, raised above all trivialities, which 
smiles at that which we others fear or 
strive after: a heavenly power animates 
such a person, a thing of this kind does 
not exist without the coöperation of a 
deity. The largest part of such a being 
belongs to the region from which he 
came. Just as the sun’s rays touch the 
earth in reality and vet are at home only 
there whence they came, so an eminent 
holy man associates with us, 
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Truly, a beautiful secret is proclaimed 
by the blessed Gods. Mortality is not a 
curse, but death a blessing—Eleusis. 


FROM THE ALCHEMISTS. 


The woman is called Magnesia, the 
white, the man is called red, sulphur.— 
Turba philosophorum. 


Our stone is like the creation of man. 
For first we have the union, (2) the cor- 
ruption, (3) the gestation, (4) the birth 
of the child, (5) the nutrition follows. 
So it clearly appears that the philoso- 
phers spoke the truth about it, although 
it seems impossible to simpletons and 
fools, that there was indeed only one 
stone, one medicine, one regulation, one 
work, one vessel, both identical with the 
white and red sulphur, and to be made at 
the same time.—Arnold. 


For there is only one stone, one medi- 
cine, to which nothing foreign is added 
and nothing taken away except that one 
separates the superfluities from it.— 
Arnold. 


Now when you have separated the ele- 
ments, then wash them.—Arnold. 


The philosophical work is to dissolve 
and melt the stone into its mercury, so 
that it is reduced and brought hack to 
its prima materia, f. ¢., original condition, 
purest form—24 rnold, 


Consider well these two dragons, for 
they are the beginning of the philosophy 
which the sages have not dared show 
their own children. The first is 
called sulphur or the warm and dry. 
The other is called quicksilver or the 
cold and wet. These are the sun and the 
moon. These are snakes and dragons, 
which the ancient Egyptians painted in 
the form of a circle, each biting the oth- 
er's tail in order to teach that they spring 
of and from one thing. These are the 
dragons that the old poets represent as 
guarding sleeplessly the golden apples in 
the garden of the Hesperian maidens. 
These are the ones to which Jason, in his 
adventures of the golden fleece, gave the 
potion prepared for him by the heautiful 
Medea of which discourses the books of 
the philosophers are so full that there 
has not been a single philosopher. from 
the true Hermes, Trismegistus, Orpheus. 
Pythagoras, Artephias. Morienus, and 
ather followers up to my own time, who 
has not written about these matters. 
These are the two serpents sent by Juno 
that were to be strangled by the strong 
Hercules, that is to be conquered and 


killed in order to cause them in the be- 
ginning of his work to rot, be destroyed 
and be born. These are the two serpents 
that are fastened around the herald’s 
staff and red of Mercury. There- 
fore when these two (which Avicenna 
calls the bitch of Carascene and the dog 
of Armenia) are put together in the ves- 
sel of the grave, they bite each other hor- 
ribly —Flamel. 


The work of the alchemists was one 
of contemplation and not a work of the 
hands. Their alembic, furnace, cucurbit. 
retort, philosophical egg, ete., in which 
the work of fermentation, distillation. 
extraction of essences and spirits, and 
the preparation of salts is said to have 
taken place was Man—yourself, friendly 
reader—and if you will take yourself into 
your own study and be candid and hon- 
est, acknowledging no other guide or au- 
thority but Truth, you may easily dis- 
cover something of hermetic philosophy ; 
and if at the beginning there should be 
“fear and trembling” the end may be a 
more than compensating peace.—Httch- 
cock. 


The highest wisdom consists in this, 
for man to know himself, because in him 
God has placed his eternal Word. . . 
Therefore let the high inquirers and 
searchers into the deep mysteries of na- 
ture learn first to know what they have 
in themselves, and by the divine power 
within them let them first heal them- 
selves and transmute their own souls. 

if that which thou seekest thou 
findest not within thee, thou wilt never 
fnd it without thee. If thou knowest 
not the excellency of thine own house, 
why dost thou seek and search after the 
excellency of other things? The uni- 
versal Orb of the world contains not so 
great mysteries and excellences as docs 
a little man formed by God in his own 
image. And he who desires the primacy 
amongst the students of nature will no- 
where find a better or greater field of 
study than himself. Therefore will 1 
here follow the example of the Egyptians 
and from certain true experi- 
ence proclaim, O Man, know thyself: in 
thee is hid the treasure of treasures.— 
Hitchcock. 


It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption. It is sown in dishonor, it 
is raised in glory. ... . It is sown a 


natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
—St. Paul, 


There are celestial bodies and bodies 
terrestrial. There is one glory of 
the sun and another glory of the moon. 
—St, Paul, 


For he is our peace who hath made 
hath one, and hath broken down the 
middle wall of partition between us, hav- 
ing abolished in his flesh the enmity, even 
the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances; for to make in himself of 
twain one new man, so making peace, 
and that he might reconcile both unto 
God in one body, having slain the entity 
thereby-—St. Paul. 


nee Sneed 
MIMICRY IN ANIMALS. 


Mimicry in animals. “hitherto an un- 
solved mystery,” is explained in the 
North American Review by Hudson 
Maxim. 

When a bird is about to attack a worm 
he looks at the worm, trying to ascer- 
tain whether the worm is a food worm 
ora puff-adder. The mental process of 
the bird is transferred to the nervous 
ostem of the worm, who, now aware of 
the fact that the bird would hesitate to 
attack him if he were a puff-adder, pro- 
ceeds to imitate the puft-adder, 

In explaining mimicry in animals Mr. 
Maxim says: 

“Knowing that everything in exist- 
mee is sensitized to everything else in 
existence, we know, therefore, that there 
can be no state of being which does not 
tend to impress its condition upon or be- 
iay its condition to other existences 
whose necessities develop in them facul- 
Ses of awareness—senses to meet their 
requirements—-besides those senses that 
we count on the fingers of one hand. 

“We know positively that no mental 
shenomenon can take place without 
leaving an impress of some character 
upon surrounding media, because no 
condition of any structure can exist 
without that condition making its im- 
press upon surrounding media, tending 
to alter the conditions existing in those 
surrounding media. Consequently. we 
know with absolute certainty that a 
thought can not exist in the mind of a 
hird without that thought exerting an 
mfluence upon other life in the neigh- 
herhood of the bird, and that one 
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thought exerts a different influence upon 
the mental mechanism of a worm than 
will another thought. These things we 
know; the only thing we do not know, 
and can not very well prove by prac- 
tical experiment, is that the worm is able 
to utilize that influence in the way I 
have suggested.” 
panene a 


Ages have rolled within my breast, 
though yet 
Not nigh the bourn to fleeting man 
assigned: 
Yes: old—alas how spent the strug- 
gling mind 
Which at the noon of life is fain to set! 
My dawn and evening have so closely 


met 
That men the shades of night begin to 
find 
Darkening my brow; and heedless, not 
unkind, i 
Let the sad warning drop, without re- 
gret. 
Gone Youth! had I thus missed thee, nor 
a hope 
Were left of thy return beyond the 
tomb, 
I could curse life:—But glorious is the 
scope 
Of an immortal soul—Oh Death, thy 
gloom 
Short. and already tinged with coming 
light, : 


Is to the Christian but a summoer’s night. 
—Joseph Blanco White. 


peue 


Now God did not make the soul after 
the body, although we have spoken of 
them in this order; for when he put them 
together he would never have allowed 
that the elder should serve the younger, 
but this is what we say at random, be- 
cause we ourselves, too, are very largely 
affected by chance. . Whereas he made 
the soul in origin and excellence prior to 
and older than the body, to be the ruler 
and mistress, of whom the body was to 
be the subject —Plato, 

a nd 


The path of Wisdom is the path of 
duty, They are not separate roads, as 
many erroneously conclude. Men fail 
to associate wisdom with dutv—they con- 
sider them as apart. The disciple per- 
forms the action (duty), and in so doing 
finds wisdom.—Teachings of the Master. 


THE VATICAN. 


(From Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 
14.) 


Curtcaco, ltt.—lIn its leading editorial, 
“Where does the Pope stand?” as re- 
gards the United States and the war, the 
Masonic Chronicler of this city declares 
it is folly to ignore this phase of the 
war. “The time has come,” says the 
Masonic Chronicler, “to force all citi- 
zens of this country to take a stand. If 
the Pope wants to keep out of it, let 
him do so, but he must not assist the 
Kaiser in Europe and expect to hood- 
wink the people of the United States in- 
to the belief that he is their friend. He 
must come out into the open and cease 
his aiding the enemies of this country 
or be regarded as an avowed enemy.” 
The editorial follows: 

“The Roman Catholic newspapers of 
Canada, backed by the clergy of that 
wonderful religious, political, and busi- 
ness institution, have been conducting 
a vigorous campaign for the repeal of 
the Canadian conscription act, and 
vicious attacks on Freemasonry are be- 
ing made in order to bolster up the 
courage and unite the faithful followers 
of the Pope. 

“The Masonic institution is held re- 
sponsible for the passage of the conscrip- 
tion act, which is styled ‘a menace which 
causes the Roman Catholic clergy, the 
worst possible apprehension.’ 

“The Montreal La Croix, which cir- 
culates among the Roman Catholics of 
Quebec, prints the following statement: 

“*No one ignores the brutal purposes 
at the base of the conscription bill, which 
an English majority wishes to introduce 
in our laws in order to be able to send 
French-Canadians to the European 
butchery, and to any other butchery that 
may happen in the future. Sir Robert 
Borden, who received the word of com- 
mand from London, and from the Grand 
Lodge of England, of which he is a mem- 
her, and whose reunions he must have at- 
tended during his last trip to Europe. 
will not listen to the language of rea- 
son and good sense. ` 

“The claim of the Roman Catholic 
organ is absurd. as every Mason in the 
world knows, but if the Masons of 
Canada are responsible for the con- 
scription law, or any great movement 
in the interest of liberty and democracy, 


they are entitled to praise from all red- 
blooded Americans, and will no doubt 
receive the plaudits of most American 
Roman Catholics. Cardinal Begin of 
Quebec, Que., is quoted as saying: 

“'The conscription law is a menace 
which causes the Roman Catholic clergy 
the worst possible apprehensions. This 
military service is not only a 
serious blow to the Church of Christ, 
independent in its domain, and whose 
laws and practice exempt the clergy and 
that class of society which that name 
designates from the service under arms, 
but also it (the conscription law) con- 
stitutes a fatal obstacle to the recruiting 
of ministers of God, as well as to that 
of the staff of clerical teachers, and 
through this very fact it creates, in our 
society, an evil much worse than that 
which it is alleged to attempt to remedy.’ 

“The last part of the quotation de- 
serves especial consideration. It no 
doubt expresses the attitude of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church toward democracy, 
which is regarded by Cardinal Begin as 
‘an evil much worse than that which it is 
alleged to attempt to remedy.’ 

“November 10th Isaac F. Marcosson, 
a well-known writer, arrived at an At- 
lantic port after a trip to England, 
France, Italy, and Spain. According to 
a special dispatch in the Chicago 
Tribune, he brought back a message 
from General Pershing, at whose head- 
quarters he spent several days. This 
message was no doubt read by many 
readers of the Masonic Chronicler. Tt 
sounded a note of warning to the Ameri- 
san people, saying: ‘Germany is stronger 
today than cighteen months ago. The 
end of the war is at least two years off, 
and the burden of it must now be borne 
by the Anglo-Saxon nations.” The warn- 
ing coneluded as follows: 

“The well-known sympathy of the 
Vatican toward the Central Powers, es- 
pecially Austria, has also contributed 
to the failure of General Cadorna’s 
troops. No blame is to be attached to 
Cadorna. He is a striking figure in the 
war. a man very much like General 
Haig. 

“This appeared just after thousands of 
Italians had laid down their arms and 
surrendered to the Austrian-German 
forces. General Pershing is not a ‘hair- 
brained bigot,’ a name used by the Ro- 


man Catholic press when refering to 
a Mason. He is a hard-headed, experi- 
enced military man, who is in close touch 
with the situation and who is calling at- 
tention to the facts in order to arouse 
his countrymen to the dangers now con- 
fronting them. 

‘lt is a well-known fact that the 
Vatican is strongly antagonistic to the 
halian government and sympathizes with 
the Austrians. It can not be denied 
that the Pope is the avowed enemy of 
England and France. He is opposed to 
democracy. but has always pretended 
iriendship for the United States. 

“Now that the American Government 
is one of the main factors in the present 
war for democracy and liberty, what is 
the attitude of the Vatican toward 
\merica? 

“Before the United States entered the 
war, the Pope was very friendly with 
us present enemies. Since this country 
joined the Allies. how far has the Pope 
gone in his efforts to assist the Kaiser? 

“The Pope may be able to influence 
his faithful followers in some sections 
of Europe, and that influence may ex- 
tend beyond the confines of loyal citi- 
zenship, but how powerful will that in- 
fluence be in the United States if 
thrown in favor of the Kaiser remains to 
be seen. There are many loyal Ameri- 
can Roman Catholics. They will resent 
any interference with their rights as 
citizens of this country. The situation 
b so grave and the complications so 
many that the Pope may stub his big toe. 

“But the fact remains that the Vatican 
i the enemy of the Allies of this coun- 
try. The warning of General Pershing 
and the declarations of Roman Catholic 
officials and press prove this beyond a 
doubt. Will the power of the United 
Mates government change the attitude 
of the Pope? 

“There is no desire on the part of 
the Masonic Chronicler to raise the re- 
hgious issue. On the contrary, it is mak- 
ing an effort to eliminate it. The Pope 
injected the Roman Catholic Church in- 
to the war by proposing peace terms, 
that would make the Kaiser the victor. 
President Wilson properly and firmly 
rapped the Pope over the knuckles. 
Therefdre, the Pope is responsible for 
the church issue. 

“It is folly to ignore this phase of the 
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war. The time has come to force all 
citizens of this country to take a stand. 
lf the Pope wants to keep out of it, let 
him do so, but he must not assist the 
Kaiser in Europe and expect to hood- 
wink the people of the United Statees 
into the belief that he is their friend. 
He must come out in the open and cease 
his aiding the enemies of this country 
or be regarded an avowed enemy. 
“The following Associated Press dis- 
patch was printed in the daily papers of 
this country: 
“‘Lonpox, Nov. 23.—The Vatican is 
accused in an editorial in the Morning 
Post of being implicated in the propa- 
ganda, which the newspaper says was 
largely responsible for the recent Italian 
reverses. Reviewing what it describes 
as Vatican machinations the Post de- 
clares that its political activities dur- 
ing the war “ean by no sophistry be re- 
garded as consistent with the rules of 
neutrality. From the beginning,” says 
the Post, “the Vatican has leaned to Aus- 
tria’s side and lately has furtively but 
actively espoused the Austrian cause.’’’ 
“When all the fact are considered, it 
becomes apparent that the American 
people are justified in asking, ‘Where 
does the Pope stand?’ 
“The Masonic institution stands for 
liberty and democracy. Its position is 
well known and it need make no de- 
fense.” ag 
The mountain chain with all its gorges 
deep, 

Would then no more impede my godlike 
motion ; i 

And now before mine eyes expands the 
ocean, 

With all its bays, in shining sleep. 


‘ —Faust. 


Sow kindly acts and thou shalt reap 
their fruition. Inaction in a deed of 
mercy becomes an action in a deadly sin. 
—loice of the Silence-fragment. 

rs 


Help Nature and work on with her: 
and Nature will regard thee as one of 
her creators and make obeisance —Voice 
of the Silence-Fragment. 

So ag 
You follow a false trail; 
Do not think that we are not serious; 
is not the kernel of nature 


In the hearts of men? —Goethe. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—-To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE 1S NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all havea right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
. progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


VoL IIL No. 2. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


The people of Santa Ana, California, 
are to be congratulated on their protest 
against the medical control of their 
schools. Such control is a violation of 
American principles and of democracy. 
It is an affront to the rights of parents 
and a physical injury to the children 
themselves, who are thereby taught to be 
hypochondriacs. Unless this tyranny is 
speedily checked we shall have in our 
midst an inquisition more hateful than 
the religious oppression from which we 
have partially escaped. Indeed we have 
it already. 

Does the modern doctor know what 
constitutes sub-normality? Of course he 
does not. He can recognize the men- 
tally commonplace because he is himself 
an example of it. And whatever is not 
commonplace—that is to say like himself 
—he regards as a disease, and as a fit 
subject for serums and operations. Dr. 
Crutcher, who addressed the mass meet- 
mg at Santa Ana, said that Abraham 
Lincoln and Napoleon Bonaparte would 
have been classed as sub-normals. In- 
deed nearly every genius that the world 
has ever known would have been banned 
by the modern physician. Joan of Arc 
had visions and would have been fortu- 
nate to escape the asylum. The Apostle 
Paul would probably have been tre- 
panned. So would Mahomet. Martin 
Luther would have been found guilty of 
paresis, and St. Francis, if he had tried 
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Price Five Cents 


to land in America, woukl have gone 
straight to the psychopathic ward. The 
mental “tests” that are applied to chil- 
dren are a piece of solemn humbug and 
the doctors know it. Very few doctors, 
or bankers, or clergymen, could pass the 
fourteen-year-old test. 

But the real danger of these absurdi- 
ties is the resulting concentration of the 
minds of children and parents on the 
things of the body. It is an elaborate 
system of auto-suggestion, immeasurably 
mischievous, and certain to lead to neu- 
rosis and hypochondria. It should be 
stopped. 


————».—_—_ 


SECRECY. 


Why should there be any thing secret 
or esoteric about religion? Secrecy is 
repugnant to the modern spirit. It sug- 
gests the charlatan. 

Such a criticism may come well from 
the agnostic, but not from the Christian, 
whose own faith seems to be founded on 
esotericism. Jesus spoke to the people 
in parables with the avowed intention 
that they should not understand him. 
Even to his disciples he says that he has 
other things to tell them, but that they 
could not bear them then. Paul speaks 
of having a knowledge that it is not 
lawful for man to utter, and some of the 
early church fathers laid extraordinary 
emphasis upon the exoteric teachings for 
the multitude and the esoteric or secret 
teachings for the few. 

No one can speak of the nature of this 
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arcane knowledge unless he himself pos- 
sesses it, and in that case he will be un- 
willing to speak of it. None the less it 
is not difficult to understand that there 
may be certain aspects even of religion 
hat would be dangerous in the hands of 
the untrained and the undisciplined. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, for example, earnestly 
warns his readers against the experiment 
hat he himself has undertaken with a 
view to establishing the continuity of 
ife after death. They may prove disas- 
rous, he says, to the nervous and the 
emotional. He would certainly keep his 
methods secret if he could. Science does 
what little it can to withhold some of 
its knowledge from the general mind. It 
is by no means easy, for instance, to 
learn the composition of the high ex- 
plosives. And even the law regards it as 
criminal to impart a knowledge of cer- 
tain physiological facts with which every 
physician is familiar. 

There may be, and doubtless there are, 
certain processes of spiritual develop- 
ment that would be dangerous and even 
fatal without preparation and training, 
no matter how accurately they were im- 
parted. Indeed there are many persons 
who have seriously injured themselves 
mentally and physically in the effort to 
put into practice some of the misunder- 
stood hints to be found in Oriental litera- 
ture. Consciousness, be it remembered. 
depends for its manifestation on a phys 
ical medium. The normal brain and 
nervous system are adjusted to the nor- 
mal consciousness, and may easily break 
down if the strain of an abnormal con- 
sciousness is placed upon them. It is 
also possible that new and enormous 
moral temptations may present them- 
selves to those who wander unguided 
into unfamiliar paths. 

None the less the beginnings of oc- 
cultism may be essayed by all without 
danger. And when the first step has 
been taken there will be no bar to 
progress except our own frailties. Every 
one has a right to be tried, and the 
teacher will take him just so far as he 
is able to go. But progress must be 
orderly if it is also to be safe. 

p a 

A wish earnestly desired 

Produced by wili, and nourished 

When gradually it must be thwarted, 

Burrows like an arrow in the flesh. 

—Buddha. 


JERUSALEM. 


How great would be the interest 
throughout Christendom, says the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, if the capture of 
Jerusalem from the Turks should result 
in the discovery of a new Bible. But we 
are not so sure of that. Much would de- 
pend on the contents of the new Bible. 
lf it seemed to confirm the existing 
creeds it would be received joyfully. lf 
it controverted them, it would be de- 
nounced as spurious. Many “Logia of 
the Lord” have been discovered in the 
last few years, as authentic as the Canon 
itself, but they have been frowned on 
and neglected because they were not in 
unison with the received dogmas. A 
“new Bible” would be judged by the same 
standards. 

The Turks have never excavated for 
the manuscripts that certainly he hidden 
under the sacred city, and they have 
allowed no one else to excavate. There- 
in perhaps they were the agents of a 
beneficent Karma, for the medieval 
church would assuredly have destroyed 
whatever was displeasing to it. Perhaps 
even now we may have to wait awhile 
if the hour is not yet ripe, for the Brit- 
ish will allow of no outrage to the Mo- 
hammedan mosques that stand in the way 
of the explorer: 

The British are displaying great care not 
to disturb the religious sensibilities of the 
Moslems. They will undoubtedly continue 
this policy; and it may be that this will seri- 
ously limit the work of excavators, even ii 
the wholesale prohibition of the Turk is re- 
pealed. At Luxor, in Egypt, for example, 
there is one section of the great temple which 
remains uncovered because a Mohammedan 
mosque rests upon the mound of débris that 
hides it. The authorities will not-allow any 
disturbance of the mosque. Similar respect 
will doubtless be shown Moslem buildings and 
feelings in the much more sacred city of 
Jerusalem. Even greater solicitude is to be 
expected. But there is plenty of the area of 
Jerusalem over which the Moslem has not 
thrown the mantle of his mosque and his 
tombs. 


The ancient sites are difficult to iden- 
tify in spite of the vociferous certainties 
of Greek, Latin, Copt, and Armenian. 
No one knows the site of Calvary nor 
the place of the wall of the first century. 
The situation of Mount Zion is a mys 
tery: 

In many sections of Jerusalem the débris is 
very deep. The Damascus gate, for example, 


is obviously built right on the top of another 
gate, the upper angle of whose archway just 


appears above the present pavement running 
through the gate. The whole Tyropoeon Val- 
ley is from twenty to sixty feet beneath the 
present surface. Digging there may reveal 
anything, for the débris of an ancient city, 
like the sand of Egypt, is a great preserver 
of olden structures. But it is impossible to 
tabulate all the question marks with which 
the religious archeologist turns toward this 
museum——city——of biblical times. The judg- 
ment hall of Pilate is just up the hill from 
this valley—perhaps? Digging there will dis- 
turb nothing but a Turkish barracks, and that 
is hardly a structure that the Allies will hold 
sacred. But here we are on the edge of the 
most interesting place of all—the Temple 
area. This is one of the very few absolutely 
authentic and undisputed sites in Jerusalem. 
Its pavements cover many secrets. The in- 
vestigator bad rather be let loose here with 
his pick and spade than anywhere else in 
Jerusalem or even in Palestine. But will he? 
Two mosques are in this area, one of them 
the most sacred Moslem edifice outside of 
Mecca. This unfortunately is the mosque of 
Omar, which is built over the holy rock. 
This rock is a part of the top of Mount 
Moriah and was undoubtedly in the temple 
inclosure. It saw not only the temple of 
Christ (of Herod), but the temple built by the 
Jews after their exile and the glorious temple 
of Solomon. Under it is a cave very sacred 
to the Mohammedans, and in the floor of 
that cave ‘is an opening into something be- 
neath, which no Christian has ever been per- 
mitted to see. All sorts of traditions excite 
our keen curiosity. It is said that here are 
hidden the sacred vessels from the temple of 
Salomon. Ignoring history, others say that 
here are the seven-branched candlestick and 
similar priceless treasures stolen by Titus and 
now believed to be at the bottom of the 
Tiber, How eagerly would the excavator 
delve into this cave of mystery and promise! 
But it is to be feared that even a permanent 
British possession of Jerusalem can not gain 
for him that privilege. Moslem opposition 
will be too strong. 


This is an age when we may expect 
that hidden things shall be brought to 
light. It is not only the frontiers of na- 
tions that are dissolving before our eyes. 
The unseen things are more—the molds 
that have fettered and restrained the hu- 
man mind, the habits of thought that 
have anchored us to our delusions and 
our follies, the sanctities that we have 
attached to the things that are not sa- 
cred but wholly human and transient. 
the fixed opinions that have shielded a 
falseness and a lie. It is not a work of 
war-like destruction that fills our vision, 
but a new creation and a revelation. 
And perhaps the sardonic hand of Kar- 
ma has ordained that the Turk shall be 
the agent for the demolition of the the- 
ology that has been his scourge, and for 
the preservation of the spiritual philoso- 
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phy that theology sought to hide and to 


obliterate. P EE 


“THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
OF PHRA THE PHOENICIAN.” 


(By Edwin Lester Arnold.) 


Among the books of fiction published 
during the past decades few can chal- 
lenge in strangeness, few open to specu- 
lation so attractive a vista as that rare 
combination of atmosphere, stirring inci- 
dent, and thoughtfulness which Edwin 
Lester Arnold produced in “The Won- 
derful Adventures of Phra the Phoe- 
nician,” a new edition of which recently 
appeared under the Putnam imprint. 
Phra’s several incarnations covered a 
span of over a thousand years, from a 
time antedating the Roman conquest of 
Britain to the stirring days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Phra sat in Britain at the 
tables of Roman Centurions, and the last 
of her Saxon kings died in his arms. 
He swore hatred of foreign tyrants in 
the wassail bowls of serfs, and bestrode 
Norman chargers, in tiltyards and battle- 
fields. His enormous span of years was 
packed with adventure and romance. 
Edwin Arnold in his introduction to the 
volume says: “While renewing in each 
existence the characteristic passions and 
sentiments which constitute Phra’s indi- 
viduality and preserve the unity of the 
narrative, the author seems to me to 
have adopted him to varying times and 
places with a vraisemblance and absence 
of effort which are extremely effective.” 

E 


I will send a prophet to you, 

A deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 

Who shall toil and suffer with you. 

If you listen to his counsels, 

You will multiply and prosper. 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away and perish. 

—Hiawatha. 

ene O 


The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new. 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. —Tennyson. 
pnan 


It is the supreme law of philosophy 
that involution and evolution are an 
eternal equation.—Joseph Cook. 
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EXPERIENCE. 


(By the author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” ) 


Theology deals chiefly with the re- 
ligious experience of the past, and the 
interpretation that great thinkers give to 
that experience; but we have also our 
own present experience to interrogate. 

- Let us, then, candidly ask whether this 
life is really in our experience as much 
cut off from the next as we are apt to 
believe. 

It is quite possible that we have made 
an entire mistake in supposing that the 
souls of our dead friends are cut off from 
_ us. When a soul develops the God con- 
sciousness it finds God continually with- 
in and without; communion with God be- 
comes a constant and familiar reality. 
It is not to be imagined that God was 
net with such a soul before, as well as 
after, its awakening. Just so it is at least 
possible that our souls may have com- 
munion with the discarnate souls of those 
they have loved on earth, but may be un- 
aware of the fact, for we overlook many 
things in our lives till we obtain some 
new light upon their nature and impor- 
tance, 

I would like to illustrate what I mean 
by transcribing what I believe to embody 
a true experience. It is a colloquy be- 
tween a widow and a modern vicar. The 
latter, having lost his only daughter at 
the same time as his son was killed in the 
war, had been plunged into depression, 
and had received great comfort from 
visiting a medium through whose lips he 
believed he had caught characteristic 
messages from his children. In paying 
a visit he spoke of this in confidence to 
the widow, saying at the same time how 
inadequate he had found the ordinary 
consolations of religion. 

“Well,” said she, “when I was young I 
lost my husband. I was mad with grief. 
He was all the world to me, and I was 
a silly little thing without much religion 
and with almost no faith: and I had the 
children to bring up, and no one to help 
me. I just raged against God for taking 
my James from me. So when the parson 
came I raged at him for calling a God 
like that good. All he said was, ‘I don’t 
know whether your husband’s death was 
God’s will or not. Tt may have happened 
because of the sinful condition of the 


world; but of one thing I am quite sure, 
and that is that it is God’s will to be 
your Comforter.’ ” 

“Yes,” said the vicar, “we all say that, 
but comfort sometimes comes through in- 
direct channels, and I think that in 
Spiritualism God may be guiding us to 
find such a channel. Did you find the 
comfort of which he spoke?” 

“T will tell you what happened if you 
care to know,” said the widow. “I 
didn’t believe I should get comfort his 
way. I was angry at heart, but I was 
honest. I asked the parson how God 
could comfort me, and he said that God 
could be all to me that my husband had 
been, and more. I was so angry that I 
got in the way of defying God in my 
heart. A dozen times a day, when I 
wanted my husband, I would say to God. 
‘Now and here, this is what I need, and 
you can’t give it to me!’ Perhaps it 
would be advice I wanted; perhaps I 
wanted to show my husband how bonny 
the children were; perhaps I wanted to 
tell him of the clever things they said; 
or perhaps I wus tired and wanted a 
hand to help. I thought this was a 
wicked habit of mine, telling God that he 
couldn’t meet my needs. But after a 
time I came somehow to feel that God 
liked the honesty of it. Sometimes I 
seemed to think quite suddenly and un- 
expectedly of the Lord Christ looking 
at me with a twinkle in His eye.” She 
paused for a few moments. “It was just 
wonderful how, some way of other, after 
a few months the world was all full of 
God for me. I was very young and 
foolish, and I am none too wise now, but 
I have known a secret since that time 
that I can’t put into words. But what I 
was going to tell you when I began was 
something else. It was one day a year 
after my husband died, and I went out 
with God into the garden to get some 
flowers to put on his grave. and there, 
suddenly, I knew that my husband him- 
selm was there with me in the garden-—— 
just himself, only braver and stronger 
and more happy than I had ever known 
him.” 

“Did you see anything?” asked the 
vicar. 

“Oh. not I thank God I have always 
kept my five wits about me. If the sart 
of form he had were the kind my eves 
could see, of course I should see him 


all the time, and not occasionally stand- 
ing about like a silly ghost.” 

“Did your hear anything?” inquired 
the vicar. 

“No, I didn’t. 
I couldn't see?” 

“How did you know he was there?” 
asked the vicar. 

“I don’t know how I knew—but I 
knew; and times and times since I have 
known; and if you want any proof that 
what I tell you is true, I should say, 


How could I hear what 


Apply the old test—look for the fruits. 


Look at my children. Do you think the 
joolish, undisciplined girl that I was 
could have trained and taught them as 
they have been trained and taught? 
What I think is that whatever comfort 
you got through your medium, I got a 
better form of comfort, for I found God 
and my husband, too.” 

Aiterwards, in speaking about it, the 
vicar remarked that she was evidently 
an unusual woman, spiritually minded. 
healthy and intelligent; but he added 
that he also thought she had a lively 
imagination, and he questioned the verid- 
ical nature of her experiences. As for 
me, I question the veridical nature of 
his; I do not find his evidence at all 
convincing.—Fron “Immortality.” Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company; $2.25, 


A VEDIC HYMN. 


In the beginning there was neither the 
Unreal nor the Real. 

Were there these spheres of light? Or 
the heavens beyond? 

What? and by what enveloped? Where? 
and for whose enjoyment? 

Was there the primal Ether, the source 
and end of all that is—deep, infinite, 
immeasurable ? 

There was neither death nor aught death- 

ess, nor darkness separate from 

light. 

That One alone, unbreathing, lived; with 

t the shadowy veil subsisted (not 

Being nor non-Being); other than 

t there nothing was. 

Before the birth of all things this world 

lay sleeping in the womb of the 

Prime Cause, like gloom in darkness 
hidden, 

Each in the other merged, inseparate as 
sea from sea: 

When by the potent majesty of Thought, 
pulsing with creative purpose, 
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This single, self-poised Whole from out 
its shroud of nothingness broke 
forth. 

Ere yet all This arose, together with the 
One was Love; 

And there lay floating an inchoate mass 
—the seed of life and matter— 
Remnant of bygone creations, of hopes 

deferred and ends unrealized. 

(In the light of their wisdom, musing in 
their hearts, thus have the poets seen 
—loosing the Real from its bond, the 
Unreal.) 

Out from them all shot scintillating lines 
of rays, all-spreading, swift, like 
cloud-born fiery flashes; 

Whither flamed they forth? 
above, below? 

Some were enjoyers, seed-showerers and 
reapers of the harvest; 

Some, of vast power and magnitude, 
fields of enjoyment; 

While some again the substance were 
of sustenance, nourishing the fath- 
ers and the gods. 

In order first evolved, and higher, 
those—ihese later formed and lower. 

Who then knows in truth? Who here 
may utter it? 

Whence stream this forth? This mani- 
fold of life and mind, of what com- 
posed? and’ whither moving? 

The Devas, by the Word made manifest, 
after this Bursting-forth shone into 
being: 

Who then shall know whence This arose? 

Where has creation birth? Whether or 
no upheld? 

If He uphold it not—what mortal or im- 
mortal can? 

He who is its highest Seer, in the su- 
preme space beyond as in the inmost 
heart of all, 

—Self-luminous, its perfect Life and Joy 
and Essence— 

He surely knows the whence and whither 
of it all; 

If He know not—what mortal or immor- 
tal knows? 

—Translated by Sri Ananda Acharya in 
“Brahmadarsanam.” Published by 
the Macmillan Company. 

a gs 


After the entire union of the soul had 
taken place, according to the master’s 
mind. he formed all that is corporeal 
within this, and joined it together so as 
to penetrate it throughout —Piste. 


Athwart, 
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THE MYSTIC PATH. 


The gods were everywhere and 
mingled in all the events of daily life. 
The fire which cooked the means of 
nourishment for the believers and which 
. warmed them; the water which quenched 
their thirst and cleansed them; also the 
air which they breathed, and the day 
which shone for them, were the objects 
of their homage. Perhaps no religion 
has given to its adherents in so large 
a degree as Mithracism opportunity for 
prayer and motives for devotion. When 
the initiated betook himself in the even- 
ing to the sacred grotto concealed in the 
solitude of the forest, at every step new 
sensations awakened in his heart some 
mystical emotion. The stars that shone 
in the sky, the wind that whispered in 
the foliage, the spring or brook which 
hastened murmuring to the valley, even 
the earth which he trod under his feet, 
were in his eyes divine; and all sur- 
rounding nature a worshipful fear of the 
infinite forces that swayed the universe. 
—Franz Cumont. 


When you enter a grove peopled with 
ancient trees, higher than the ordinary, 
and whose boughs are so closely inter- 
woven that the sky can mot be seen, the 
stately shadows of the wood, the privacy 
of the place, and the awful gloom can 
not but strike you, as with the presence 
of a deity, or when we see some cave 
at the foot of a mountain penetrating 
the rocks, not made by human hands, 
but hollowed out to great depths by na- 
ture; it fills the mind with a religious 
fear; we venerate the fountain heads of 
great rivers: the sudden eruption of a 
vast body of water from the secret places 
of the earth, obtains an altar: we adore 
likewise the springs of warm baths, and 
either the opaque quality or immense 
depths, hath made some lakes sacred.— 
Seneca, 


Nothing can be more commendable 
and beneficial if you persevere in the pur- 
suit of wisdom. It is what would be 
ridiculous to wish for when it is in your 
power to attain it. There is no need to 
lift up your hands to heaven, or to pray 
the servant of the Temple to admit you 


to the ear of the idol that your prayers ` 


may be heard the better. 
thee; he is with thee, 


God is near 
Les, Lucilius, a 


holy spirit resides within us, the observer 
of good and evil, and our constant 
guardian. And as we treat him, he 
treats us; no good man is without a god. 
Could any one ever rise ahove the power 
of fortune without his assistance? It is 
he that inspires us with thoughts, up- 
right, just and pure. We do not, indeed, 
pretend to say what God; but that a god 
dwells in the breast of every good man is 
certain.—Seneca. 
a nn’ 


CRUSTS AND CRUMBS. 
(By Albert Ernest Stafford.) 


There is something in the feminine 
nature that reaches more profoundly, 
more faithfully, more responsively to the 
heroic than the masculine does, but this 
has not always found expression. The 
present war has found women more 
vocative, more capable of giving utter- 
ance to their own feelings, because, per- 
haps, less occupied with the poems of 
men, or perhaps because more prepared 
with a higher culture to giving expres- 
sion to their own views. The poems 
with which Mrs. Nellie McClung has 
prefaced her chapters are singularly im- 
pressive. “This was the third time a boy 
on a wheel” is an example of graphic 
and disciplined tragic verse. The stan- 
zas preceding that most touching narra- 
tive, “Permission,” are only to be read 
and filled with the pathos of the story 
after it has been read. Those who are 
impervious to these things have many 
incarnations ahead of them, and those 
who are not moved to action by their 
perusal are of those of whom it was said 
that they had better never have been 
born. It is the poet's mission to speak 
to the duil heart and to awaken the 
sleeping fires. I have been greatly im- 
pressed by Katherine Hale’s new collec- 
tion of poems, “The New Joan” (Mec- 
Clelland, Goodchild & Stewart; 25 
cents). It makes a long advance on 
“The White Comrade,” and even more 
on “Grey Knitting.” There is indeed an 
attainment in full of that distinction of 
which there was the promise in the pre. 
vious booklets. In these splendid and 
colorful poems one hears the rare, high 
note of the soul, a language echoe in 
words, but whose meaning transpires 
rather than is spoken. The felicitous 
phrase, the happy epithet, the choice 


word are all of the upper ether, and 
Katherine Hale has been breathing that 
diviner air: 

“Behold a legion of all-souls,” she said, 
“Who ride again for country and for king, 
And with them, as the ardent sun with spring, 
See the enchanted ones that life calls dead.” 


[ would like to quote several of these 
poems, but space will not permit, and the 
teader will desire to buy and possess for 
himself : 

But O, the splendour of the way! 

And O, the magic sheen 


That hath enmeshed God’s flower-of-love 
Along the road of green! 


“The Child" is a beautiful poem, and 
in bright contrast to the next one, “The 
Law.” whose marble purity carries self- 
evident conviction : 

For I would find out Truth, my Lord, 
The soul behind the naked word, 


And at the bourne where life began, 
I would inquire the law for man. 


My favorite, however, is “A Spring 
Day,” not because it is the best, but be- 
cause it fits my own mood, and has a 
rare music singing in its lines that lifts 
one towards the serene: 


Q, March, he is a loud-foot lad, 
Nor pipes as April can, 

But this green day he brings again 
An olive-branch to man. 


His emerald hours are promises 
Set in the snow-white days; 

And slowly moves Earth’s miracle 
Along the hidden ways. 


As peace is paler than red war, 
The crocus than the rose, 

So life comes whispering up the Land 
A word that whitely glows. 


And not in azure Arcady 
Or where great battles ring, 
Is felt the everlasting hope 
That is the heart of spring. 


But in the Spirit of the race 
That holds a vision clear, 
And plucks the flower of fadeless dream 
Through soldier as through seer. 
—Toronto Sunday World. 
nn nee 
Free dost thou call thyself? Thy 
dominant thought would I hear and not 
that thou hast thrown off a yoke. Art 
thou one who had the right to throw off 
a yoke? There are many who throw 
away their last value when they throw 
away their servitude —Niciesche. 
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WISDOM FROM BUDDHA. 


Ye must rely upon the law. This is 
your highest, strongest vantage ground. 


Know when to eat and the right meas- 
ure; and so with reference to the rules 
of clothing ahd of medicine; take care 
you do not by the food you take en- 
courage in yourselves a covetous or an 
angry mind. 

Eat your food to satisfy your hunger 
and drink to satisfy your thirst, as we 
repair an old and broken chariot, or like. , 
the butterfly that sips the flower, destroy- 
ing not its fragrance nor its texture. 


If a man with a sharp sword should 
cut the body bit by bit, let not an angry 
thought or of resentment rise, and let 
the mouth speak no ill word. 


Your evil thoughts and evil words but 
hurt yourself and not another; nothing 
so full of victory as patience, though 
your body suffer the pain of mutilation. 


Anger and hate destroy the true law, 
and they destroy dignity and beauty of 
body; as when one dies we lose our name 
for beauty, so the fire of anger itself 
burns up the heart. 


A contented mind is always joyful, but 
joy like this is but religion; the rich and 
poor alike, having contentments, enjoy 
perpetual rest. 


Right thought kept well in the mind, 
no evil thing can ever enter there. 


Buddha himself at rest, and full of 
love, desired to bestow the rest he en- 
ioyed on all. 

By coveting to appease the desires we 
really increase them. There is no char- 
acter of permanency therefore about 
them. 


From pure behavior comes self-power., 
which frees a man from many dangers. 
Pure conduct, like a ladder, enables us to 
climb to ‘heaven. 

reir 


Twofold is the life we live in— 
Fate and Will together run :— 
Two wheels bear life’s chariot onward. 
Will it move on only one? 
—From the Sanskrit. 
ooo 


How absolutely universal is the extent, 
and at the same time how completely 
subordinate the significance, of the mis- 
sion which mechanism has to fulfill in 
the structure of the world.--Lotze. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which. they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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MYSTERIOUS FORCES. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
a quotation from Current Opinion in re- 
lation to an article on psychic phenomena 
contributed by Professor Whately-Smith 
to the London World. The phenomena 
in question are those commonly known 
to psychic research, and more particu- 
larly “those cases in which ponderable 
hodies are set in motion in the presence 
of a medium in a manner which can not 
be accounted for by the known laws of 
science.” Translated into the vernacular, 
this means table turning and table levita- 
ton, 

With such matters we are not at the 
moment concerned, interesting and im- 
portant as they undoubtedly are. But we 
are concerned with the assertion of Cur- 
rent Opinion that “Sir William Crookes 
testified to their occurrence in the pres- 
ence of D. D. Home more than forty 
Years ago, the circumstances and the na- 
lure of the investigation into them being 
such as to preclude all reasonable pos- 
sibility of error.” 

Now science began to pay serious at- 
tention to these matters about ten years 
ago. Until then it was wholly impervious 
to facts, stupidly and contemptuously 
silent before proof and demonstration. 
The evidence in support of these phe- 
nomena was advanced, not by the credu- 
lous or the superstitious, but by Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, who even at that time 
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was among the most eminent of living 
scientists. He asked for a hearing, and 
it was denied him. He wrote books, and 
they were ignored. He asked for the co- 
operation of his confréres in the work 
of research, and the only reply was a 
covert and derisive sneer. Huxley, in- 
vited by Wallace to see for himself the 
inexplicable moving of ponderable bodies, 
replied curtly that he was not interested 
—not interested in facts so vitally re- 
lated to his own peculiar department of 
knowledge! Not interested! He was 
immensely interested in the number of 
hairs on the leg of a spider, but that a 
table should move without physical con- 
tact left him cold and unconcerned. He 
did not wish even to see it. And this 
enlightened attitude on the part of 
science in general persisted for at least 
thirty years. To a lesser extent it exists 
still. 

It is well to remember these things 
at a time when science is blatantly as- 
sertive of its eagerness to study all facts 
and to possess all knowledge. There was 
a time when religion was supposed to be 
the enemy of the progressive mind, but 
not even the spectacle of Galileo before 
the Holy Inquisition was quite so repel- 
lant a one as that of Sir William 
Crookes pleading for a hearing from 
the science of the nineteenth century, 
and pleading in vain for thirty years. 
Galileo was advancing a theory not easily 
understood by untutored/ minds, į not 
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easily defended in the dim intellectual 
light of his day, a theory that seemed 
subversive of religious faith, that was 
honestly believed to be so. Sir William 
Crookes was pleading before the Inqui- 
sition of a science that had proudly 
championed the freedom of the mind, 
and the right and duty of the mind to 
follow the light of knowledge wherever 
it might lead. He had no theory to ad- 
vance, no system to recommend. All he 
asked was an observance of physical fact 
under such conditions “as to preclude 
all reasonable possibility of error.” And 
they would not even look. 

Once more it is well to remember 
these things, not scornfully nor con- 
temptuously, but none the less with a 
certain suspicion that seience is not 
necessarily penitent because it has moved 
forward. Its advance may be compul- 
sory—at the point of the bayonet, so to 
speak. One naturally uses military terms 


nowadays. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


Innumerable books are being written 
on the future religion of the world. In- 
numerable other books are being written 
on the part that religion ought to play 
in government, sociology, and political 
reform. One wonders who reads them 
all. Or if any one does. One is also in- 
clined to wonder if the printing press as 
an agent of progress has not been over- 
valued. 

The books on the future religion of 
the world are usually written with a 
conceit so naive as to be inoffensive. 
The procedure of their composition is a 
simple one. The future religion of the 
world is always “my” religion, and no 
more is needed than to outline its fea- 
tures in the full conviction that the world 
will soon struggle upward and onward 
to its attainment. The books on religion 
and sociology are equally simple in their 
construction. All you have te do is to 
summarize the election platform of your 
own political party and to harness it to 
the cause of true “piety by means of a few 
texts. A recently published volume on 
the social and political duties of a Chris- 
tian enumerated nineteen highly conten- 
tious laws with the bland assurance that 
loyalty to Christ demanded their support. 
lt scems a little disgusting. 


CRUSTS AND CRUMBS. 
(By Albert Ernest Stafford.) 


Cycles do not, it is stated in the “Se- 
cret Doctrine,” “affect all mankind alone 
at one and the same time. Hence, 
as we see, the difficulty of comprehend- 
ing and discriminating between them, 
with regard to their physical and spir- 
itual effects, without having thoroughly 
mastered their relations with, and action 
upon the respective positions of nations 
and races, in their destiny and evolution. 
This system can not be comprehended if 
the Spiritual action of these periods-— 
preordained, so to say, by Karmic law 
—is separated from their physical course. 
The calculations of the best astrologers 
would fail, or at any rate remain im- 
perfectly, unless this dual action is thor- 
oughly taken into consideration and dealt 
with upon these lines. Mankind 
has ever shut its eyes to the great truth 
that man is himself his own saviour, as 
his own destroyer; that he need not ac- 
cuse heaven and the gods, Fates and 
Providence, of the apparent injustice 
that reigns in the midst of humanity. 

The Western Aryans had, every 
nation and tribe, like their Eastern breth- 
ren of the Fifth Race, their Golden and 
their Iron Ages, their period of compara- 
tive irresponsibility, or the Satya age of 
purity, while now several of them have 
reached their Iron Age, the Kali Yuga, 
an age black with horrors.” This was 
published in 1888 and we have seen the 
blackness and the horror. Out of these 
horrors will come something better. 
Better things are already coming, as in 
the suppression of the liquor traffic. 
The enfranchisement of women and their 
participation in public life is a phase of 
the new development, and of the first 
importance. Woman has been given no 
responsibility in the past, and she can 
not be blamed for much that has oc- 
curred, It is impossible to estimate fully 
the effect which the enfranchisement of 
women will have on the political life of 
the nations, but it will he very great up- 
on women themselves. They are leaving 
their minority behind them, as it were, 
and become adults in their relation to the 
social fabric. Perhaps they will do for 
the social fabric what they always have 
done for the domestic fabric, and man 
will find that there is one who under- 


stands social order and economy better 
than himself. 

In the outer world by far the most 
striking and important event was the 
revolution in Russia, signalized by the 
abdication of the Tsar on March 15th. 
It was hoped at first that the revolution 
would be an orderly and bloodless one, 
but the forces of evil are too strong to 
permit such a blessing. Germany as- 
sisted the entry to Russia of such fire- 
brands as Lenine and Trotsky, and in the 
course of the year they succeeded in de- 
moralizing the country and overthrow- 
ing the government which had been pre- 
paring to ascertain the will of the people 
as to their desires for the future. Those 
who willed anarchy found too many to 
agree with them, and until this anarchy 
is purged out of the nation the Germans 
will have their way in it. But the cause 
of democracy in one form or another is 
secure in Russia. Almost immediately, 
as though the Russian revolution had 
been the precipitating cause, or the note 
struck there had elicited an accord in 
America, the United States came into the 
war, and thus assured beyond question 
the defeat of Germany. The third great 
event was the triumph of British arms 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine, and the 
occupation of Bagdad and Jerusalem by 
British forces. These are great sym- 
holic events, like the visit of the Three 
Kings, and the consolidation of Moham- 
medan, Jewish, and Christian interest 
which they betoken, mean much for the 
human race. The Arab people are firm 
friends of Britain, and 120,000,000 of 
Moslems in the British Empire give as- 
surance that peace and liberty will be 
cherished wherever the Star and Cres- 
cent has authority. Turkey is under the 
black flag of Germany at present, but the 
Turks are ready for revolt, as the Ger- 
mans are themselves. The astrologers 
perceive for Germany “an appalling com- 
bination” at the autumn equinox, Uranus 
exactly culminating in close opposition 
to Saturn and in square with Mars, in- 
dicating “internal anarchy, revolution, 
and a reign of terror.” William sowed 
the wind in July, 1914. He will reap as 
he has sown. The adoption of union 
government by Canada is another event 
of world significance. for it also signifies 
the departure of the autocratic party 
spirit, not less autocratic in its way than 
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the Kaiserism of Prussia. Shall we 
have democracy in religion as in govern- 
ment? That is the great question. 
There are many who look for the com- 
ing of One as a Dictator in religion, and 
the idea does not appeal lo me. A 
leader, a teacher, yes; an arbitrary ruler 
and absolute authority, no. We are too 
slavish now. We are too fond of ruling 
each other. The great Teacher, when 
He comes, will have a law of perfect lib- 


erty. I doubt if we are ready for Him 
yet.—Toronto Sunday World. 
: SASN 
Time is, and all the detail of the world 
confounds 


The plastic mind. With multitude of 
shapes and sounds 

Do the swift elements of thought con- 
tend 

To form a whole which they may com- 
prehend s 

Only to those of high intent 

Is life revealed, and quick dreams sent— 

Half-glimpsèd truths omnipotent. 

Out of the silence of an unborn space 

A spirit moves, and thought comes face 
to face 

With the immutable, and time is past, 

And the spent soul, alone, meets truth 
at last. 5 

Chance, fate, occasion, circumstance, 

In interfusèd radiance 

Are lost. Past, present, future, all com- 
bined 

In one sure instantaneous grasp of mind, 

And all infinity unrolls at our command, 

While beast and man and God unite, as 
worlds expand. 

—Ormeida Curtis Harrison. 
pea 

To others the doctrine of love may be 
dear; 

I own I confide in the doctrine of fear: 

There’s nothing, I think, so effective to 


make 

Our weak fellow-creatures their errors 
forsake, j 

As to tell them abruptly with unchanging 
front, 


“You'll be damned if you do! You'll be 
damned if you don’t!” 

A new generation forthwith must arise, 

With Beelzebub pictured before their 
young eyes, 

They'll be brave. theyll be true, they'll 
be gentle and kind 

Because they have Satan forever in, mind. 


- 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Whether as a result of the war or as 
its concomitant, the important fact may 
be noted that more books are being writ- 
ten on death and immortality than on 
any other topic with the single excep- 
tion of the war itself. But in most of 
these books we may note a common de- 
fect. The authors seize the opportunity 
to advance or to sustain some pet theory 
or conviction founded upon faith and not 
upon facts. They are special pleaders 
and they misuse the evidence, as special 
pleaders always do. 

But only to a limited extent does such 
a criticism apply to the volume under 
present review. It is entitled “Immor- 
tality,” and its authors are B. H. Streeter, 
A. Clutton-Brock, C. W. Emmet, J. A. 
Hadfield, and Lily Dougall. Unfortu- 
nately the article on “Reincarnation, 
Karma, and Theosophy” has been en- 
trusted to the last-named writer, whose 
sympathies, while theologically generous, 
are avowedly hostile to her topic. It 
would have been well to give the task to 
one not already anchored to adverse 
views. What should we think if an 
article on the Vicarious Atonement, for 
example, were entrusted to a Moham- 
medan? 

The first article on “Presuppositions 
and Prejudgments,” by A. Clutton-Brock, 
is among the most notable in the volume. 
A disbelief in immortality sometimes 
proceeds, says the author, from a sort of 
rigid moral asceticism that delights to 
deprive itself of the prospect of reward. 
But sometimes it rests on the less reason- 
able basis of a denial of some particular 
kind of future life or of some particular 
arguments advanced for it: 

There are, for instance, many people who 
suppose that the whole question of a future 
life is bound up with the notion that Heaven 
is a place above the sky, and with the dogma 
of the Physical Resurrection of Christ. It has 
never occurred to them to consider the two 
questions separately. Because they do not 
elieve in a local Heaven, or in the physical 
Resurrection, they assume that they can not 
believe in a future life. But it is possible 
not to be a Christian at all, to believe that 
Christ never existed, or never to have heard 
of the name Heaven, and yet to believe in a 
uture life with Plato. Yet another irrelevant 
cause of disbelief in a future life is the 
strange assertion, commonly associated with 
he Christian faith, that animals have no 
souls, This did not matter so long as men 


saw no likeness between themselves and ani- 
mals; but, now that a thousand discovered 


facts prove the likeness, the contention is ob- 
vious that, since animals have no souls, men 
can have none either, and must die like dogs. 
But how if dogs die like men? How if ani- 
mals are like men rather than men like ani- 
mals? Perhaps the last piece of Christian 
humility we have yet to learn, with St. Fran- 
cis, is that the black beetle is our brother. 
Perhaps it is the generic snobbery of man, 
more than anything else, that has deprived 
him of his highest hopes, just as all our snob- 
beries deprive us of hope by emptying life of 
absolute values for us. I can not believe in 
any real and universal fellowship unless I am 
ready to strip myself of all status; I can not 
believe in a real future life so long as I think 
of it as a privilege of my own species. In 
the long run exclusiveness always shuts out 
those who exclude; for there is a terrible un- 
conscious sincerity in the human mind by 
which all lies told for comfort or pride re- 
venge themselves on the Har. 


Another notable contribution is on 
“The Mind and the Brain,” by J. A. 
Hadfield, M. A., M. B., Surgeon, Royal 
Navy. The author reviews briefly the 
various systems of philosophy, touching 
on Idealism in the following well-chosen 
words: 


Mind is alone real and eternal: the brain 
is but a deposit thrown out, precipitated, and 
then formed into a coherent whole, and fash- 
ioned as the instrument by which the mind 
communicates with the material world and 
with other minds. The destruction of the 
brain will have no more effect on the exist- 
ence of the mind than the breaking of a violin 
on the genius of a musician. The mind, being 
eternal, is undisturbed by the accidents which 
may befall the material and temporary, whose 
very nature is to decay. 


That there may be mental distortion 
without any corresponding brain disor- 
der, that the mind is a tenant of the 
brain and subject to its own ailments in- 
dependently of the brain, is proved by 
the fact that remedies purely mental or 
moral in their nature are often effective. 
The lesion is not in the brain, but in the 
mind: 


In the course of writing the account of this 
case [previously cited] I have had a visit 
from an officer recently returned from the 
front, who was formerly a patient of mine 
for psycho-therapy. A year ago he was a 
clerk in a shipping office. He came to me 
with the symptoms of physical exhaustion. 
anemia, and sleeplessness. In addition he had 
delusions that anything he touched, and par- 
ticularly his pen, were covered with microbes. 
Bits of paper about the street and about the 
house filled him with the same fear of con- 
tamination. It will be readily understood 
that such delusions completely incapacitated 
him for his work, for nothing could persuade 
him to write a letter, and he was compelled 
to abandon his work suffering from a nervous 
breakdown. Were the mental symptoma in his 


case due to some toxin affecting the brain? 
or, on the other hand, were the physical 
symptoms caused by mental disturbance? 
The test of successful treatment will furnish 
us with an answer. An attempt to discover 
the cause of the condition by questioning 
failed to elicit any satisfactory reason for 
the disease. I therefore applied the method 
of “psycho-analysis.”” By this method I dis- 
covered the true cause of his malady; it 
turned out, as is so often the case, to be a 
suppressed anxiety of a strongly emotional 
character, the nature of which I do not feel 
justified in making public. In this case the 
mere realization by the patient of the latent 
tause, once it was discovered, was practically 
ficient to cure the condition, on the same 
principle that the best cure for a “tune run- 
ning in the head” is to sing it aloud, and the 
only cure for a hidden sin is to confess it. 
I saw this officer a year ago a candidate for 
the asylum: I see him now having been 
through the fighting of the “Devil’s Wood,” 
in which one-third of his battalion was laid 
low, but far from being afflicted with the 
nerve shock one would have expected he has 
won for himself a commission, and is one of 
the few men I have met who genuinely de- 
ures to return to the trenches. These two 
cases are sufficient to prove that the primary 
itsion was not to be sought for in the brain 
cells, but in the mind, and illustrate the power 
which the mind is capable of exercising, not 
aly over mental, but over physical condi- 
tions. 


a 


Mr. Hadfield is not quite so fortunate 
in his treatment of some of the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism. He is inclined 
to attribute all appearances at the time of 
death to telepathy, the actual appearance 
being a hallucination. But what is telep- 
athy? Merely to translate the term into 
mind transference helps us not at all: 

The Spiritualist seems to believe that the 
spirit of the departed is in the room and 
manifests himself in some actual form, but a 
more reasonable theory is that the impression 
is purely subjective, and due to Telepathy 
irom the dying person. It is to be noted 
that in several of the best-authenticated cases 
of these stories of apparitions of the dying 


the death takes place in India or Africa, and 
the recipient is in England. 


We may put on one side the loose 
jargon about “spirits” and still ask our 
selves if Mr. Hadfield’s theory can ex- 
plain the facts. Can it explain, for ex- 
ample, the well-established fact that the 
appearance often reveals the exact man- 
ner of death, as well as physical details 
that could hardly have been known even 
to the victim himself? Mr. Henry Holt, 
ior example, relates the appearance of a 
young man who had died at the same 
moment from poison accidentally ad- 
ministered. The face of the “wraith” 
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was covered with blotches, the usual re- 
sult of the particular poison employed, 
but this could hardly have been known 
to the victim, who had died almost imme- 
diately. The Oriental teaching of the 
Mayavi Rupa is much more satisfactory. 

Mr. Hadfield has a good word to say 
for faith, which is as essential to the 
scientist as to the religionist: 

For the present, therefore, so far as science 
is concerned, life after the grave is not a 
proved fact, but the evidence is sufficient to 
justify faith in it. Such “faith” is often 
looked upon as a specifically religious func- 
tion, and suggests to the casual observer a 
process of “swallowing” what is incredible. 
Far from that being the case, faith is a 
function which the scientist employs con- 
stantly and without which he could not con- 
duct his investigations. “Faith” is merely the 
religious counterpart of the “hypothesis” of 
the scientist. He is bound to assume as a 
hypothesis the law of gravity, and other 
mighty assumptions which he has not proved; 
but, having assumed any such hypothesis, he 
finds that the facts of the universe as he 
knows them fit so perfectly into it that he is 
confirmed in his belief in the legitimacy of 
his hypothesis. Precisely the same process is 
employed by the religious man who assumes 
the truth of belief in God and in immortal 
life. Having accepted these hypotheses, he 
finds that they explain so many of the deep 
problems of the world that his faith in them 
is confirmed. Since, therefore, the facts of 
science, which we have been studying, seem 
rather to confirm than to contradict the hy- 
pothesis of a life beyond death, the religious 
man is acting only reasonably when he ac- 
cepts the belief as an article of his faith. 


Mr. Hadfield concludes his article with 
an admirable summary, but he fails some- 
what to carry it forward to its logical 
goal. He tells us that before our lives 
began we were each parts of the “World 
Soul,” but without separate conscious- 
ness or distinct individuality. But how 
comes it that the race is made up of such 
diversified characters if all were parts of 
the world soul before birth. Was the 
degenerate criminal a part of the world 
soul? And also Plato? And if it is our 
destiny, as Mr. Hadfield says, to become 
“more differentiated and more spiritual,” 
when and under what circumstances will 
this happen to the degenerate criminal, 
and under what impetus? Docs Mr. 
Hadfield believe that this “part of the 
world soul” that constitutes a human 
consciousness is destined to the tenancy 
of a human brain that may last for only 
a few moments and that never lasts for 
more than a century, and that this will 
be its only contact with a human brain 
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and with the world of matter through un- 
ending ages? How does it happen that 
“parts of the world-soul” sometimes 
manifest as the depravities of idiocy and 
sometimes as the exaltations of saint- 
ship? And if preéxistent “parts of the 
world-soul” may incarnate once in a hu- 
man brain, why not a second time, or a 
hundredth time? None the less we may 
congratulate Mr. Hadfield. Like Gile- 
leo’s earth, e pur muove. It is no small 
thing that so accomplished a scientist 
should have reached the point of pre- 
existence. It is a milestone on the road 
to reincarnation. 

Other parts of this remarkable volume 
will be noticed in the next isue of the 
Outlook. i 

ImMortaLity. By various authors. 
York: The Macmillan Company ; $2.25. 

pea el 


New 


It is curious how the ghosts of dead 
scholars are alleged to haunt many of 
our leading schools and universities (re- 
marks London Tit-Bits). Eton believes 
firmly in the “Spook of Cuckoo Weir,” 
an apparition of a boy who was drowned 
nearly 400 years ago at a spot on the 
river just north of the college. West- 
minster School, where many of our 
greatest men have received their early 
education, possesses its own peculiar 
“spook” in the shape of a rotund Puri- 
tan named Wiseman, who was killed by 
a tile hurled by one of the scholars dur- 
ing one of the London riots in 1642. 
Queen's College, Oxford, has its “John 
Bonnell’s ghost,” the said John Bonnell 
being a former commoner of the college, 
who died there in mysterious circum- 
stances in 1795, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is haunted by a “radiant boy’— 
beautiful, ethereal, diaphanous. 


ena 


To any man there may come at times 
a consciousness that there blows, through 
all the articulations of his body, the wind 
of a spirit not wholly his; that his mind 
rebels; that another girds him and carries 
him whither he would not —Stevenson. 
a nnd 


In him who knows that all spiritual 
beings are the same in kind with the Su- 
preme Spirit, what room can there be for 
delusion of mind, and what room for sor- 
row, when he reflects on the identity of 
spirit. 


SOME MYSTERIOUS FORCES. 


Tt is not surprising, observes Professor 
W. Whately-Smith, that the past two 
years have witnessed a considerable in- 
crease in the facts and problems of what 
is vaguely referred to as “psychical re- 
search.” The trouble is that popular in- 
terest centres almost exclusively about 
that branch of the inquiry dealing with 
the possibility of establishing communi- 
cation with those who have undergone 
physical death. This tends to eclipse the 
relative progress which has been made in 
other branches of the subject, a progress 
likely to prove of far greater impor- 
tance from the strictly scientific point of 
view. As an instance of this may be 
mentioned the wide publicity given to the 
recent book by Sir Oliver Lodge deal- 
ing with one who “passed on,” where- 
as a series of investigations and re- 
searches by Dr. Crawford, lecturer on 
mechanical engineering at the municipal 
technical institute of Belfast, is very 
little noticed. The latter are of immense 
import to all who feel an interest in the 
strictly scientific progress of this depart- 
ment of knowledge and they deal with 
the phenomena which it is agreed to call 
“psychical.” 

The point should be cleared up at the 
outset. By the term “psychical” phe- 
nomena are meant those cases in which 
ponderable bodies are set in motion in 
the presence of a medium in a manner 
which can not be accounted for by the 
known laws of science. The annals of 
spiritualism and of psychical research 
abound with cases in which such things 
are alleged to have taken place, yet the 
number of instances wherein the evi- 
dence is unimpeachable is extraordinary 
small in view of the confidence reposed 
in them hy believers or devotees. Yet 
Sir William Crookes testified to their oc- 
currence in the presence of D. D. Horne 
more than forty years ago, the circum- 
stances and the nature of the investiga- 
tion into them being such as to preclude 
all reasonable possibility of error. 

To Dr. Crawford belongs the honor of 
being the first to subject a case of this 
sort to a prolonged and methodical quan- 
titative examination. He has been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in finding an ad- 
mirable medium and very favorable con- 
ditions of work. He has concentrated 
his energies upon two details only—raps 


and the movement of a table without 
contact. The salient features of his re- 
suts are thus given by Professor 
Whately-Smith in the London World: 

L A wooden table is raised to a height of 
one to two, or more, feet from the ground, 
without being im contact with any person or 
wher material object of any kind. This does 
not occur im a capricious or erratic manner, 
tat can almost always be produced on de- 
mand. È 

2, When the table is thus “levitated” the 
weight of the medium is increased by an 
amount practically equal to the weight of the 
table. 

3, Experiment has forced Dr. Crawford to 
infer the existence of a rigid structure con- 
necting the medium to the table—an_ infer- 
ence which, in the opinion of the writer, is 
inevitable. This structure is, however, in- 
sisihle and impalpable—a thin rod can be 
passed freely between medium and table dur- 
ing levitation—or all round the tablé-—with- 
vat effect. 

4. The forces concerned are under intelli- 
zent control of some kind. 


This is a very condensed summary, 
and Professor Whately-Smith says he 
has himself witnessed the phenomena un- 
der conditions favorable to observation 
and they are undoubtedly genuine. The 
peculiar interest of these researches, he 
vays, lies in their proximate rather than 
in their ultimate cause. The nature of 
the controlling intelligence is in no way 
established by the fact that a table is 
affected by forces of an unknown nature. 
The important point is that we have here 
a case of an intelligence—of what kind 
is immaterial—producing movements in 
matter without the normal intermediaries 
of brain, nerve, and muscle. The con- 
necting link between consciousness on 
the one hand and matter on the other ap- 
pears here to be “exteriorized” from the 
physical body to which it is normally re- 
stricted: 

“We have thus an opportunity of in- 
vestigating its nature, without the in- 
superable limitations which the human 
body usually imposes on the experiment. 

“In that the connecting structure is 
capable of affecting matter and is itself 
actuated by mind—it seems possible that 
it may represent a sort of ‘half-way 
house’ between the physical and mental 
planes, and that its complete elucidation 
would bring us appreciably nearer being 
able to express both in common terms. 

“It will be seen, therefore, that these 
researches, although of less immediate 
emotional interest than those relating to 


- Doctrine. 
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post-mortem existence, are yet likely to 
prove of superlative importance. No one 
who takes a seriously intelligent interest 
in these matters can afford to overlook 
them.” —Current Opinion. 

S O 
This is the doctrine he was wont to teach, 
How divers persons witness in each man, 
Three souls which make up one soul: 

first, to-wit, 

A soul of each and all the bodily parts, 
Seated therein, which works, and is what 


Does, 
And has the use of earth, and ends the 
man 
Downward: but, tending upward for ad- 
+ vice, 


Grows into, and again is grown into 

By the next soul, which, seated in the 
brain, 

Useth the first with tts collected use, 

And feeleth, thinketh, willeth—is what 
Knows: 

Which, duly tending upward in its turn, 

Grows into, and again is grown into 

By the last soul, that uses both the first, 

Subsisting whether they assist or no, 

And, constituting man’s self, is what Is— 

And leans upon the former, makes it 
play, 

As that played off the first: and, tending 


up, 

Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the 
man 

Upward in that dread point of inter- 
course, 


Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him. 
What Does, what Knows, what Is; three 
souls, one man. —Browning. 
a 


We are our own fates. Our own deeds 
Are our doomsmen, Man's life was made 
Not for men’s creeds, 
But for men's actions. 
—Owen Meredith. 
pe a 
Unfortunately, no nation or nations 
can escape their Karmic fate, any more 
than can units and individuals.—Svecret 
ag es 
Little by little, then, especially if the 
Voice of Conscience is attended to, the 
“Spiritual Wall” develops and works. 
eg} 
With pure thoughts and fullness of 
love, I will doe towards others what I do 
for myself.—Buddha. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codpergting in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all havea right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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LILY DOUGALL AND 
THEOSOPHY. 


Mrs. Annie Besant once remarked to 
the writer that the objections urged by 
a skeptical public against the theo- 
sophical lecturer need not be feared, as 
they were always the same. They could 
be foreseen. 

But while a certain monotony of this 
sort might be expected from the casual 
audience of the public lecture hall it is 
with some surprise that we encounter it 
in the scholarly writings of Lily Dougall, 
who contributes a chapter on “Reincar- 
nation, Karma, and Theosophy” to the 
volume on Immortality that has just been 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
For example, we find the author urging 
the old objection that where there is no 
conscious connection between earth lives 
there can be no preservation of identity, 
and that “a continuance of memory is 
necessary to personality.” But what 
does she mean by memory? Does she 
mean a persisting awareness? The actor 
who is playing the part of Hamlet may 
he so immersed in his personation as to 
“forget” that last week he played Mac- 
beth. But has he thereby lost his per- 
sonality? On the contrary, is not his 
Hamlet all the better for the energy and 
industry that he gave to his study of 
Macbeth? Are not the two perform- 
ances in a sense continuous and sequen- 
tial? Have I lost my identity because 
the events of my early life have nearly 


completely faded from my mind? Do I 
lose my identity when I go to sleep at 
night merely because I can not remem- 
ber the states of my sleep conscious- 
ness? Modern psychology shows that 
there is no event, however trivial, how- 
ever fully its record may seem to be 
effaced, that may not be recalled from 
the depths of the subconscious. It is evi- 
dent that such events are still the subject 
of memory; otherwise they could not be 
recalled. But they are not the subject 
of awareness. In the same way it may 
be urged that the events of past incarna- 
tions lie buried in the memory, but they 
do not enter the field of awareness. 
None the less there are many who have 
fetched them forth into awareness. 

But why should a soul return to this 
earth, asks the author, when there are 
so many other worlds to which it might 
go? She says: “All these worlds may, 
for aught we know, be stages in the des- 
tiny of each human person. He may 
pass from world to world with memory 
intact and without physical rebirth.” 

But what a curious idea—a universe 
of innumerable worlds, all peopled by 
ghosts, phantoms, or disembodied souls 
—except this one. The author does not 
seem to see that physical worlds demand 
inhabitants with physical bodies, just as 
water implies fish, and air implies birds. 
But presumably there must be some law 
of causation governing the choice by the 
soul of the new world in which, it is thus 
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to function without a body. Why should 
it choose one world and not another? 
ls it not reasonable to suppose that it 
would be steered, so to speak, by the 
causes that it had engendered, that is to 
say steered to the physical scene of those 
causes? 

We hardly expected from Lily Dougall 
an appeal to a rather sticky sentiment. 
But we have it none the less. How can 
a mother, she asks, “look into the dawn- 
ing intelligence of her child's eyes and 
be satisfied to believe that in innumerable 
past lives that same soul has gone 
through experience savage and civilized, 
has probably been in turn harlot or rake; 
victim or tyrant, wife or warrior, lay- 
man or priest, and perhaps all these a 
hundred times?” Seeing that the great 
majority of the human race are believers 
in feincarnation, the questions seems 
superfluous, or at least misdirected. It 
should be addressed to the innumerable 
mothers who find nothing repugnant in 
the idea. The author will doubtless ad- 
mit that the atoms in the child’s body, 
that are now in such adorable combina- 
tion, have been in the world since the 
dawn of evolution, and have doubtless 
participated in the formation of many 
other bodies, some of them perhaps ele- 
mental and repulsive. Does the realiza- 
tion of this unchallengeable fact diminish 
her delight in the contemplation of a 
child? Does it prove repellent to the 
child's mother? And if the same matter 
is eternally caught up and welded into 
new forms, why should we not suppose 
that the informing consciousness is also 
the same? Lily Dougall finds nothing 
repulsive in the idea that the child's 
character is influenced by “innumerable 
streams of heredity,” and here of course 
we are verging upon matters of taste 
that admit of no discussion. Personally 
we should prefer to believe that a child’s 
character was the result of its own past 
actions than that it had been spiritually 
vacemated, so to speak, with poisoned 
lympli from a harlot grandmother. And 
surely we catch the author napping when 
she says that infant genius always has 
to do with numbers. music, or arithme- 
tic, and never with philosophy. How 
about Jesus? And this from the author 
of Pro Christe ct Ecclesia! 

The author’s objections to karma are 
of the usual kind. Either they are based 


on the axiom that any stick will do to 
beat a dog or she has not troubled to ac- 
quaint herself with even the surface 
presentation of her subject. She as- 
sumes that karma is comparable with 
human punishment which, as she truly 
says, has no reformative effect unless the 
victim is aware of the nature of his 
offense. We do not punish a sow who 
devours her young alive, but we do pun- 
ish a human mother who even neglects 
her children. How can karma have a 
reformative effect if the sufferer has no 
memory of the offense that invoked its 
rod? 

The answer is obvious. Karma is not 
punishment in the sense that a human 
judge punishes a prisoner. Karma is the 
condition or state of fate and fortune 
into which our characters have led us. 
If I am by nature greedy, unreliable, or 
discourteous, I shall presently find that 
these vices have led me into an unfavor- 
able environment. For example, I shall 
be avoided by my friends and even iso- 
lated, and as a result I shall suffer. 
Eventually I shall realize the self-gene- 
rated cause of my suffering and I shall 
reform myself. Now these vices were 
acquired by the habitual acts of some 
past life, but it does not matter whether 
or not T remember the acts, since I have 
now the character resulting from those 
acts, and that character has induced an 
exactly appropriate and reformatory suf- 
fering. And it was my own character— 
acquired by my habitual acts—that led 
me to that suffering. 

Since it is obvious that character is 
the arbiter of fate and fortune it would 
seem that the origin of character is the 
main point for determination. Greed 
leads to dishonesty. and dishonesty to 
suffering, but how comes it that I am 
greedy? Why is it that I have one kind 
of character and the man next door quite 
another? Why is it that I am attracted 
by science, and the man next door by 
art? Why ts one man cruel and an- 
other merciful? Not only do we de- 
mand answers to these questions, but we 
demand answers that shall satisfy our 
sense of justice. [f we were able to read 
the character of the boy on Commence- 
ment Day we could make a fairly accu- 
rate prediction of his future. That fu- 
ture will be his karma. But how did he 
acquire his character? 


What has Lily Dougall to offer us in 
exchange for the eminently just theory 
that the character of the boy represents 
the sum total of his experience in other 
lives in just the same way that his char- 
acter will now be modified and changed 
by the experiences of this life? Appar- 
ently she has nothing to offer us except 
vague and repulsive assumptions that he 
has been infected, so to speak, by poison- 
ous strains from ancestors whom he 
never knew, perhaps never even heard 
of, and for whom he is in no sense re- 
sponsible. And this horrid idea is sup- 
posed to be quite acceptable to mothers 
who would shrink in consternation from 
the thought that the soul of the baby is 
not a mew creation by God, who is thus 
supposed to stand in constant readiness 
to create souls whenever it pleases hu- 
man beings to comply with the necessary 
physical conditions, no matter under 
what circumstances of shame and degra- 
dation. 

Probably it would be useless to dis- 
cuss the subject of trance and the 
knowledge obtainable therefrom with an 
author who does not know the differ- 
ence between trance and mediumship., 
and who placidly supposes that Samadhi 
is analagous to hypnotism. None the 
less we may derive some satisfaction 
from the fact that a Christian apologist 
should advance so far toward enlighten- 
ment as to examine heedfully and ac- 
quiescently such phenomena as clairvoy- 
ance and telepathy. To suppose that we 
have reached the ultimate of attainable 
truth and that all who claim a further 
advance are deluded is a weakness of hu- 
man nature, and we can but congratulate 
Lily Dougall that her conception of 
Christianity did not fall under the 
scourge of her co-religionists of fifty 
vears ago. And we may believe that her 
co-religionists fifty years hence will mar- 
vel at the kindly ability with which she 
now combats some obvious theosphical 
truths which by that time will be in- 
cluded in the range of their recognition 
and hailed as integral parts of Chris- 
tianity. But Theosophy will be ahead 
of them still. 


a 


Beware when the great God lets loose 
a new thinker on this planet —Hmerson. 
a ed 

Everything is a series and in a series. 
—Swedenborg. 
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„FEAR. 


Let us gather fine things wherever 
they may be found. They are few 
enough, im all conscience. And so in 
the Christian Science Monitor we find 
the assurance that there are compensa- 
tions for war, and that even in the thun- 
der of the battlefield may be heard the 
still small voice that teaches heavenly 
mysteries. When the war broke out it 
seemed as though all hell were let loose, 
and then “marvel of marvels, the pleas- 
ure-seekers climbed out of their barges, 
the socialists and labor unions closed 
their meetings, and all marched together, 
shoulder to shoulder, into the trenches 
to defend principle”: 


That night Mephistopheles must have sat 
puzzled, angry, and alarmed. Nothing had 
gone the way he had calculated; and, as he 
watched the transformation in the trenches, 
he must have realized that the game was lost. 
“We went into the trenches,” said a British 
officer not long ago, “Christians by education, 
infidels in practice. And this is what the 
trenches have done for us—~today, we know 
that there is a God.” What the pulpit was 
powerless to teach, the trenches have taught. 
Self-denial, self-sacrifice, self-renunciation in 
the trenches have taught men what love meant 
on Calvary. “What message,” asked a jour- 
nalist one day on leaving the front, “shall I 
take to them at home?’ And the answer came 
without hesitation from the officer addressed, 
“Tell them that the men are splendid.” 
There. huddled together in the mud and blood 
of the Jong city stretching from Zeebrugge to 
Belfort, amidst the crash of “coal-boxes” and 
“Jack Johnsons,” with the great guns roaring. 
and the rifle bullets pattering, with the blasted 
trees and shell craters of “No Man’s Land” 
for a front garden, officers and men are alike 
splendid. It is the same, too. amidst the 
sands and limestone ridges of Palestine, and 
by the fly-covered mud flats of “Temptation 
Square” in Eden. There is no “elass” in the 
trenches. Peers and factory hands, laborers 
and university professors, academicians and 
artisans, all putting Principle first and them- 
selves last in a common fellowship. And that 
is the redemption of the trenches. 

For the first time half the men are he- 
ginning to think at all, and most of the others 
to think truly. A company of troops, going 
shouting and laughing over the top not long 
ago, fought themselves into a position where 
they were surrounded on every side by death, 
and from which escape seemed impossible. 
From the tense silence which fell upon them, 
said one of the officers afterward 7] knew that 
they were praying. And then I don’t know 
how, but the whole danger meled away, and 
we were safe. Safe from what? demands the 
eynic cynically, from the fate they went out to 
inflict on somebody else? No, not from that, 
though the explanation is difficuit in a few 
words. Safe from the dangers their own 
fears had conjured up for them, Safe, owing 
to their own simple trust_in goed, which 
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made safe also those whom they had gone 
out to fight. ` 

It is, as the writer says, difficult to ex- 
plain in a few words, or in words at all. 
But we may note for reflection the em- 
phasis that the scriptures of the world 
have laid upon fear. “He is dear unto 
me,” says Krishna, “who has no fear of 
men, and of whom men are not afraid.” 
And in the New Testament we read that 
“perfect love casteth out tear.” It might 
be hard to defend the assertion that 
courage and a light heart will protect 
against physical dangers, but none the 
less there are those who know it to be 
true and who need no proof. 

pen 


CRUSTS AND CRUMBS. 
(By Albert Ernest Stafford.) 


I am thoroughly convinced that all 
Bibles, sacred scriptures, mystical 
writings, and “inspired” compositions 
that are of any value to the world, and 
have shown that value by their survival, 
derive their value from their direct bear- 
ing on universal life and not on his- 
torical grounds. It is true that there is 
a historical key to their interpretations, 
but for the most part no one understands 
it. Hence the absurd efforts, for ex- 
ample, made in every generation to iden- 
tify the “beast” of the book of Revela- 
tion whose number is 666, a figure 
recognized long before Christianity in 
the Pythagorean table of numbers which 
is based on magic squares, and indicates 
the key numbers of evolution. It evi- 
dently refers to the critical state when 
the evolution of the animal passes over 
into the human, a stage of transmutation. 
I have never seen in any orthodox com- 
mentary any allusion to the Pythagorean 
table, which surely suggests the limita- 
tions of our church scholars. The 
parables in general all deal with facts of 
occult science, plain enough to the in- 
structed, but the weird explanations 
given in the pulpit occasionally are suf- 
ficient to drive reasonable men from re- 
ligion. I have spoken in these columns 
before of sermons on the parable of the 
mustard seed, and of the related passage 
in which the Lord said that if the dis- 
ciples had faith “as a grain of mustard 
seed,” they could move mountains. All 
the sermons I have heard preached on 


the passage missed the idea altogether 
of having faith, as a grain of mustard 
seed has faith, but suggested having 
faith the size of a grain of mustard seed, 
as though faith could be measured in 
bulk. Faith, pistis, is understanding, an 
interior faculty or form of wisdom, 
which is common to all life. If we have 
faith as the mustard seed has faith we 
shall, seize our opportunities and grow, 
and if necessary remove mountains in 
the process. No one seems able to ex- 
plain the assertion about the mustard 
seed as being “indeed the least of all 
seeds.” A comparison with lobelia seed, 
for example, will puzzle even a Crista- 
delphian or a Plymouth Brother to get 
over this difficulty. 

The parables, like the miracles, and 
the philosophy of the New Testament in 
general harmonizes strictly with the an- 
cient mystery teachings, the four worlds 
entering into every discussion in more 
or less definite symbolism. The four 
Gospels with their symbols of the Ox, 
the Lion, the Man, and the Eagle, clearly 
indicate the physical, the psychic, the 
mental, and the spiritual worlds, recog- 
nized ages before Christianity as the pra- 
kritic, the askasic, the pranic, and the 
manasic globes or spheres. The physical 
man lives in the physical or prakritic 
world; the psychic man (misleadingly 
translated “natural” man in I. Corinth- 
ians, xv.) dwells in the akasic or 
etheric world; the mental man belongs 
to the pneumatic or pranic world; and 
the real man, the Self, the man from 
heaven or the overworld, is of the 
manasic world, St. Paul’s “third heaven.” 
These worlds are symbolized also by 
iron, copper, silver, and gold. In the 
book of Daniel the vision of Nebuchad- 
nezzar follows the same symbolism. The 
image he saw had a head of gold, breast 
and arms of silver, belly and thighs of 
brass, legs of iron, and feet partly iron 
and partly clay. The four elements, so- 
called. were used by the alchemists and 
other occultists and mystics for the same 
purpose, earth, water, air, and fire indi- 
cating the relative tenuity of the four 
worlds. The angelic and other fourth 
dimension phenomena of the scriptures 
can not be understood without a knowl- 
edge of these four worlds, which, it will 


be understood, are not globes like the 
earth, but conditions of matter, realms 
or planes of being, to the lowest of 
which as physical beings we belong. Our 
consciousness in the waking state is con- 
fined to this lowest plane. We have 
glimpses or reflections, usually quite in- 
coherent, of the next plane in the dream- 
ing state. The other two are practically 
closed to the consciousness of the aver- 
age waking man. The whole aim of re- 
ligion, although this has been almost for- 
gotten, is to attain to the consciousness 
of these higher levels. In order to do 
so, suitable vehicles or bodies must be 
developed. The psychic body has been 
evolved, and is sown as a seed, as St. 
Paul puts it, in the physical body, from 
which by right thought and right con- 
duct it may be evolved to the spiritual 
level and be transformed into a spiritual 
body. 

All the parables bear on this process 
of regeneration which is carried on 
through various incarnations until the 
spiritual birth has been attained. Until 
this occurs reincarnation is compulsory. 
Afterwards it is voluntary. Jesus 
showed the way of voluntary incarna- 
tion, descending from higher planes to 
this physical plane and being born in the 
bodv of a little infant, as the Christian 
world celebrates every Christmas, 
though neglecting, or having forgotten, 
the main lesson of the event, which is 
the fact of our preëxistence and immor- 
tality. The periods of development in 
the world occur in cycles, the chief of 
which are marked by the zodiac whose 
vear of 25,960 years, the period of the 
revolution of the sun in its orbit, and the 
zodiacal month of 2155 years, mark the 
term of great terrestrial events. We are 
at the beginning of one of these months 
now. when the sun enters the sign 
Aquarius, the man bearing a pitcher of 
water (Mark xiv., 13; Luke xx, 10). 
These months are called aeons or ages 
in the New Testament and the expres- 
sion, “the end of the age,” is always 
translated “the end of the world.” to the 
great mystification and delusion of the 
ignorant. Any one who will take the 
trouble to read over the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew, 
with these facts in mind, will understand 
the references, not to the end of the 
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world, but to the end of the aeon or age, 
and the events which accompany the 
coming of the new aeon or age, and the 
new Messenger or Master of the new 
cycle. All the great religions teach these 
things, and record them in their scrip- 
tures, but it has been the aim of a sec- 
tion of the Christian church to conceal 
them from the people, and many of the 
accredited ministers even deny them. 
But everybody is free to examine for 
himself, and if he rejects the opportunity 
he can not expect to have his ignorance 
excused. As against this, some of them 
quote the text (Matthew xxiv., 36), “Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man,” 
which as far as I know is literally true. 
If the text had been, “Of that century 
and year,” the literalists might have had 
warrant for their short-sightedness. I 
would quote another text for their edi- 
fication (Matthew xvi.. 1-4), “O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the 
sky; but can ye not discern the signs of 
the times?” 

The two chapters I have mentioned 
are full of occult teaching. The spiritual 
man constantly strives to redeem the 
psychic man from the lower world. The 
brain consciousness, of which is begot- 
ten the personality, mediates between the 
lower animal nature and the higher spir- 
itual nature. If it tends to concentrate 
its forces and attention on the spiritual 
world the whole character may be so 
refined and purified that the new birth 
may become possible. This is not a pro- 
cess of the head, but of the heart, a mys- 
tery associated with the “secret heart” of 
occultism. It is the birth of Christ with- 
in on which Paul dwells so frequently. 
All men are passing through this phase 
of evolution or experience. Some are 
more advanced than others, as is indi- 
cated in the parable of the talents. Each 
man, according to his previous effort, 
has his talents delivered to him in the 
conditions of his incarnation, his op- 
portunities, his environment, his heredity, 
his natural abilities. All these he has 
earned in past lives. They are his to 
use or abuse. If he uses them rightly 
and is faithful in little, in his next incar- 
nation he will get further opportunities 
and responsibilities. Tf he neglects and 
wastes his opportunities, like the man 
that hid his talent, he is deprived even 
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of what he had. If a man lets his fac- 
ulty be dormant it dies out in him, be- 
comes atrophied. Others seize his op- 
portunities, so there is taken away from 
him even that which he had, and it is 
given to those that have. By no ma- 
terialistic interpretation can these par- 
ables be regarded as reasonable or just 
in principle. As statements of natural 
law they are scientifically accurate. The 
parable of the ten virgins is of the same 
kind. They represent people in general, 
you and me and the rest of us. Some are 
wise and some are foolish. With a ma- 
terialistic interpretation it is impossible 
to justify the wise virgins who would 
not share their oil with the others. As 
a parable of the kingdom it is an accu- 
rate statement of fact. The coming of 
the bridegroom is the presence of the 
spiritual man in our consciousness, the 
“man from heaven.” The oil is the oil 
with which prophet, priest, and king 
have to be anointed, the oil which no one 
can share with another, which each must 
obtain for himself—the oil of experience. 
The wise virgins did not share their oil 
with the foolish, simply because they 
could not. No one can share his experi- 
ence with another, no matter how will- 
ing he may be. The foolish virgins neg- 
lected the opportunity to get this most 
precious harvest of life. They could not 
therefore enter into the marriage feast. 
They must incarnate again and learn in 
a new life as they omitted to do in the 
old. In the case of the evil servant 
(xxiv.. 42-51) who thought that his Lord 
delayed coming, and he would follow his 
own lower desires, the occult significance 
is very marked. “The Lord of that ser- 
vant shall come in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and in an hour that he is 
not aware of, and shall cut him asun- 
der.” After death the lower animal or 
desire nature is separated from the hu- 
man or higher aspect of the thinking 
man. He is cut in sunder. If he has 
had little spiritual life, there is little to 
be added to the spiritual memory and 
consciousness, He must incarnate again. 
—Teronto Sunday World. 
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The fearful unbelief is the unbelief in 
miyself.—Carlyle. 
p 


Overcome evil by good.—Buddha. 


EASTER ISLAND. 


The Pacific, of all oceans, holds per- 
haps the greatest clues to that past 
civilization which was old when history 
began. Of Mexico and Peru much has 
been written, and much speculation has 
been followed by many interesting dis- 
coveries. And yet, despite Prescott, de- 
spite museums, and the collections and 
exploits of indefatigable antiquarians, 
but little is established after all. Still 
less, indeed, of the widely scattered Poly- 
nesian group of islands, so many of 
which strive in vain to tell a tale too old 
to be recalled. 

Easter Island was discovered nearly 
two hundred years ago by the Dutch Ad- 
miral Roggeveen, who cast anchor there 
on an Easter Sunday, whence it derived 
its name. He found it more largely 
populated than it is now. But he and 
his crew must have both seen and mar- 
veled at its bold rock sculpture, its ter- 
races and walls, its picture writings. 
Many of these, indeed, rival the world- 
famous relics of Mexico and Peru, while 
they are strangely akin to them in con- 
ception and design. 

A comparison with the Inca archi- 
tecture of the city of Cuzco as it ap- 
peared to the Spaniards when they con- 
quered Peru, will give some indication 
of the appearance of Easter Island to- 
day. It is said of Cuzco that its walls 
and fortresses were built of stone, the 
heavy blocks of which were not laid in 
regular courses, but so disposed that the 
small ones should fill up the interstices 
between the great; cement was not used, 
but the stones were adjusted with such 
nicety and precision that “it was impos- 
sible to introduce even the blade of a 
knife between them.” In such a man- 
ner, too, are placed the stones composing 
the walls and terraces of Easter Island 

The arrangement of terraces at Eastei 
Island again is similar to that obtaining 
in the defense works of Cuzco, though o: 
course on a somewhat smaller scale 
Many of the images, varying fron 
twelve feet to sixty-cight feet in height 
are hewn out of a solid block, in som: 
cases of the stationary rock itself, and iy 
others evidently “quarried” out and se 
up at some distance from the quarry 
How the latter were brought from th 
quarries whence they must have been ex 
cavated without the. help of iron tool 


remains a riddle. It will be remembered 
that some of the stones, whether wrought 
into images, or built into the grand struc- 
tures of Cuzco, measured even thirty- 
eight feet in length, eighteen feet in 
breadth, and six feet in thickness! 

Curiously Sphinx-like these images of 
Faster Island are in the secretive expres- 
sion of vast, rude features. The hiero- 
wyphics also bear an allusive resem- 
blance to those of Egypt. These are, 
many of them, more elaborate, more al- 
vhabetic in form, than the picture- 
writing of the ancient Mexicans, for in- 
stance, although there seems little doubt 
that the writings of Mexico were in 
some forgotten way akin to the Egyptian. 
At the present day the phonetic proper- 
ties of hieroglyphics are recognized, and 
what indeed are such properties if not 
alphabetic? . . . 

The hieroglyphic writings of Easter 
iland, perhaps its most salient and re- 
markable feature, have been executed on 
tablets of wood. There appear to have 
teen two kinds of script, as in other 
cases of ancient writings; a sacred and 
acommon. Quite recently a native was 
discovered who could decipher the latter. 
in the Caroline Islands, Chatham Island, 
and even among the Battas of Inner Su- 


matra, a rude approach to such writings,. 


ud consequent proof of former civiliza- 
‘on, have been found. 

As compared with Mexico, again, the 
vols employed by the ancient Easter 
landers, though like in shape, are yet 

sre wonderful when the purpose for 
stich they were used is considered. It 
“believed that the use of iron was un- 
on to the more ancient people of 
earth; certainly few traces are found. 
sat among the Mexicans there is evi- 

“ace of red copper having been fash- 
“aed into tools; and although that is 
wonderful enough when the usage is 
“ta to which the comparatively soft 
xual was put, yet still more marvelous 
se the tools of volcanic glass which 
sought. carved, cut, and chiseled the 

ge images and blocks of stone to be 
fund on Easter Island. Remains of 
tess tools are yet to be found lying 
tout the island quarries. . . 

The people of Eastern Island, what- 
wer their remote origin, are now de- 
dent, partly through slavery, partly 


gradually civilizing race. 
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through migration; a continual exodus 
and influx of strange peoples, and the 
consequent mixture of type, have marred 
what must have been once a fine and 
The conver- 
sion of the natives in 1864 to Chris- 
tianity has caused them to abandon all 
interest in their pagan carvings and 
writings, so that much of the secret of 
their former advance is, and must be, 


lost to the world—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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SONG. 


Ye that follow the vision 
Of the world’s weal afar, 
Have ye met with derison 
And the red laugh of war; 
Yet the thunder shall not hurt you, 
Nor the battle-storms dismay ; 
Tho’ the sun in heaven desert you, 
“Love will find out the way.” 


When the pulse of hope falters, 
When the fire flickers low 

On your faith’s crumbling altars, 
And the- faithless gods go; 

When the fond hope ye cherished 
Cometh, kissing, to betray; 

When the last star hath perished, 
“Love will find out the way.” 


When the last dream bereaveth you, 
And the heart turns to stone, 

When the last comrade leaveth you 
In the desert, alone; 

With the whole world before you 
Clad in battle-array, 

And the starless night o’er you, 
“Love wil! find out the way.” 


Your dreamers may dream it 
The shadow of a dream, 
Your sages may deem it 
A bubble on the stream; 
Yet our kingdom draweth nigher 
With each dawn and every day, 
Through the earthquake and the fire 
“Love will find out the way.” 


Love will find it, tho’ the nations 
Rise up blind, as of old, 

And the new generations 
Wage their warfares of gold; 

Tho’ they trample child and mother 
As red clay into the clay, 

Where brother wars with brother, 
“Love will find out the way.” 

—From “Drake,” by Alfred Noyes. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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ADRENATION. 


Professor G. T. W. Patrick, Ph. D., 
writes on “Courage and Fear in the 
Great War” in the December ,jssue of 
Medicine and Surgery. War, says Pro- 
fessor Patrick, seems to result in a merg- 
mg of the soldier's personality into that 
of the organization to which he belongs. 
He thinks thenceforth with the larger 
social unit. He thinks collectively and 
he becomes to that extent unselfish. 
Fear he will probably have, but it- will 
not lead him to do anything unworthy: 


Fear indeed is most valuable to a soldier. 
Without great emotiondl-excitement he will 
Dot attain his maximum power. Jn fact, psy- 
chologists have recently shown through labora- 
‘ory experiments the mechanism of fear and 
its effects upon the body. Dr. Walter B. Can- 
non’s experiments are well known to us. He 
has discovered a number of interesting inter- 
tal changes which take place in the body as 
atesu.t of fear or other strong emotions, and 
which are exceedingly useful in preparing the 
individual for movements of defense or fight- 
ing. The most important of these changes is 
the effect upon the adrenal glands. Under the 
‘nfluence of any strong emotion, such as fear 
or anger, these glands secrete and pour into 
the circulating blood a substance called adre- 
falin. The effect of this, circulating through 
the blood, is instantly to prepare the body for 
violent action. The pupils of the eyes are di- 
lated, the activities of the stomach are 
thecked, the heart is stimulated, and sugar is 
Gberated from the liver. The increase of 
sugar in the blood means an instant increase 
m muscular energy. The blood is drawn away 
from the stomach and the digestive system, 
where for a time it is not needed, and pours 
t the muscles of the legs and arms and to 
the lungs and heart, where it is required for 
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sudden action, while the influences of fatigue 
are greatly diminished. 

Dr. Cannon's experiments, if we re- 
member them rightly, showed that the 
secretion. of adrenalin, while fitting the 
body for sudden and unwonted exertion, 
would also induce diabetes and Bright's 
disease, if long continued. But these ex- 
periments show more than that if we 
may be allowed to use what we may call 
an inferential imagination. If fear in- 
duces a secretion of adrenalin we may 
reasonably suppose that all emotions 
have some corresponding effect for good 
or evil upon the bodily organs. In this 
particular instance Dr. Cannon has iden- 
tified the influence of fear on the adrenal 
glands. But what is the influence of 
hope, for example? Or greed? It is 
reasonable to suppose that there is such 
an influence and that it awaits only to 
be detected. oH 


THE KILLED IN BATTLE. 


Mr. Harold W. Percival, editor of the 
IVord, has written an interesting little 
pamphlet on “The World War, the 
Killed in Battle, and Reincarnation.” 
Mr. Percival does not believe that death 
on the battlefield must necessarily imply 
a quicker reincarnation than under other 
circumstances. He reminds us that 
“after death a man must pass through 
certain stages before he can reincarnate. 
These stages are hastened or retarded 
by his attitude of mind at the moment of 
death. That attitude is not a matter of 
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accident, but is inevitably the sum and 
result of all his previous thoughts. It is 
his karma, his self-made destiny.” Mr. 
Percival believes that death in battle is 
never alone a determining factor and 
that the explanation of the increase of 
male births after a war must be sought 
elsewhere. But the pamphlet should be 
read in its entirety. It can be obtained 
from the Word, 25 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York. Price, 5 cents. 
n a 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


Those who place a touching reliance 
on the interpretations of psychic phe- 
nomena that are offered to us by science 
must be not a little perplexed to find 
that these interpretations are so widely at 
variance, Indeed there are nearly as 
many interpretations as there are inter- 
preters, and each is offered with the 
dogmatic certainty that was once the pe- 
culiar province of the priest. Thus we 
find that some of the able authors of “Im- 
mortality” are inclined to pin their faith 
to telepathy and to clairvoyant vision. 
Sir Oliver Lodge believes that he can 
often disentangle the voices of a true 
human individuality from other voices of 
a more dubious and questionable nature. 
And now here is Dr. J. Godfrey Raupert, 
writing in Ave Maria and calling upon 
his great experience to warn us against 
the Devil and all his works. And it may 
be said that our sympathies are largely 
‘with Dr. Raupert, while asking for a 
liberal lattitude in our definition of the 
Devil. 

Dr. Raupert is at least impressive. 
He says: 

I am, in the first place, wholly and entirely 
convinced that, whatever future research may 
bring to light, nothing in the natural order 
can account for the intelligence which is at 
work in the production of a large proportion 
of the phenomena in question. Neither du- 
plex or secondary personality, nor telepathy 
or thought-transference, nor the manifesta- 
tions of the subconscious mind, can furnish 
the key to the solution of the problem. All 
these may be instrumental agencies by means 
of which the intelligence, back of the phe- 
nomena, works; but they are not the intelli- 
gence itself; and, in true phenomena, that in- 
telligence does most certainly display itself 
in an unmistakable manner. I said this in my 
earliest works many years ago, before science 
had applied itself systematically to the solu- 
tion of the problem; and I held to my convic- 
tion in spite of much unfavorable criticism 
and of the plausible sounding assertions of 
imperfectly informed experimenters. The 


now almost universal acceptance of the 
spiritistic conclusion is evidence that my view 
was the correct one. 

To a large extent this firm conviction is, 
of course, due to my personal observation of 
the phenomena under a variety of conditions; 
and I maintain that no sane man, who has 
had similar opportunities, could possibly ar- 
rive at any other. I have often, in some 
spirit-haunted room, with the furniture mov- 
ing about, and voices sounding aloud and ex- 
plaining some of the mysteries of the spirit- 
life—all the witnesses being in a normal state 
of mind, and all agreeing aa to the nature of 
the phenomena—ijaughed inwardly at those 
scientists who sit in their armchairs and 
evolve complex and, I am sure, often (to 
themselves) incomprehensible theories, by 
which they seek to explain these phenomena. 
I feel sure that five minutes in such a spirit- 
haunted room would have been sufficient to 
make them converts to spiritism—in the wider 
sense, of course, of that term, and in no- 
wise implying that these spirits are what they 
most generally claim to be. 


Our opinion of the arm-chair scientist 
corresponds with that of Dr. Raupert. 
That their conclusions are wholly un- 
hampered by experience is often evident 
enough. 

Mediumship, says Dr. Raupert, may be 
“developed,” or it may result from the 
uncurbed passions of men: 


When men hecome the helpless slaves of 
such passions their moral judgment become: 
unbalanced, their will is paralyzed, they los 
the sense of the proportion of things, anc 
there is developed in them a state of minc 
which creates a sort of bond or affinity wit? 
evil spirit-intelligences, who, by reason of thi: 
affinity, gain a closer access to the soul, and 
in the course of time, control and dominat 
it entirely. By a method of suggestion anı 
by a subtle and barely perceived direction o 
the destructive current of thought, they man 
age to fan the particular passion enaslavin 
the subject, until they rule the soul amd be 
come masters of the situation. I believe ths 
it is thus that some forms of spirit-obscasia 
and possession have their beginning, and thas 
this is the key which solves many a puzzlig 
psychological problem by which we are e 
fronted. The main peril, of course, lies 
the circumstance that the victim is seld 
conscious of the true character of the 
fluence which is at work. 


Actual obsession as a result of 
curbed passions is, of course, compa 
tively rare, nor should we admit that « 
veloped mediumship necessarily invol 
contact with evil intelligences. Gene 
ties are rarely true, and they alw 
weaken argument. The real danger 
mediumship is te be found in its e 
tial state of negativity, which is the 
gation of spirituality and in itself 
father of all mischief. 


Science, says Dr. Raupert, can never 
determine the nature of the communi- 
cating intelligences: 


I am further thoroughly convinced that the 
key to the solution of the psychic problem 
will never be found in the purely scientific 
nethod. be scientific student of the phe- 
fomena may be able to observe and register 
and classify the various phenomena which he 
invites. He may weigh and measure and mi- 
rroscopically examine “the psychic force,” or 
“plasm,” ag it flows from the body of the 
sensitive. He may succeed in ascertaining 
the most favorable conditions under which it 
tan be exteriorized, and become available for 
manipulation by spirit-intelligence. He will 
never be able, by such a method, to determine, 
with any degree of certainty, what are the 
waree and character and aim of the intelli- 
gence which controls it, and which produces 
by its means such mysterious and remarkable 
efects in the eense-world. It is evident that 
he is here confronted by a problem which lies 
wholly outside the scientific sphere, and for 
the solution of which his scientific knowledge 
wil avail bim nothing. 

Hie statements on this point must ever be 
mere surmise and inference—inference largely 
affected by his personal views of life and by 
his attitude towards religion. The circum- 
stance that the spirit-intelligence displaying 
iteelf presents a human form and uses human 
language is manifestly no evidence at all that 
it is really human in its nature, seeing that 
it is only in this way that it could make it- 
wif intelligible to our understanding. A be- 
ing or an order different from the human 
obviously could not enter into sensible com- 
munication with ua, unless it adopted the hu- 
nan mode of intercourse—-employed human 
thoughe-forms and human language. The cir- 
cumstance, therefore, that these are employed 
tan never be conclusive evidence that the in- 
teligence back of them is not of an order dif- 
ferent from the human. 

But, whatever view we may be disposed to 
take of the matter, it is fully admitted by the 
best-informed psychical students that, whether 
they be human or not, evil and malignant be- 
ings doubtless exist in the unseen. The grave 
ril, therefore, to which the rash and um 
wary expose themselves in entering upon 
these experiments must be apparent to the 
most superficial thinker. The door of the 
mind once thrown open, either by the practice 
of mediumship or by sin and passion, access 
to the personality by the unseen spirit-agent 
tecomes a comparatively easy matter; and the 
degree in which this access is effected de- 
pends largely upon the physical health and 
the general mental and moral condition of the 
victim. 


Dr. Raupert has, of course, a theo- 
logical contention to sustain and, as usual 
with theological contentions, it is wholly 
inadequate. We need not trouble our- 
selves about it. 
P a a 

God can as little do without us as we 

withoot Him—Echhari. 
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CRUSTS AND CRUMBS. 
(By Albert Ernest Stafford.) 


In the Belfast Witness of November 
30th there is publish a sermon on “The- 
osophy and Christianity,” by Rev. David 
Purves, D. D., preached in Elmwood 
Presbyterian Church on November 18th. 
For one who has only made a superficial 
examination of Theosophy it seems to 
me to be an extraordinarily fair state- 
ment, and in marked contrast to some 
of the assertions made about Theosophy 
by men who ought to know better. I 
have had several pamphlets given me 
recently in which the writers, generally 
without knowing anything about Theos- 
ophy, have gone out of their way to mis- 
represent or distort the views, or what 
were alleged to be the views, of The- 
osophists. One pamphlet, issued by a 
Gospel Association on Yonge Street, and 
distributed to children coming out of a 
Theosophical Sunday-school, telling them 
that Theosophy is an invention of the 
devil, is not calculated to inspire respect 
for this form of Christianity in children 
who are taught that all religion is of 
God and that truth is its first principle. 
When we know or profess to believe that 
the devil is the father of lies, we should 
be exceedingly careful not to misrepre- 
sent or falsify. This, as far as he was 
aware, apparently, Dr. Purves has been 
careful not to do. There are some points 
in his sermon about which I am sure 
he would be glad to be set right. I am 
not at all sure that the Witness would 
accept a letter, so I take this opportunity 
of making some comments. Dr. Purves’ 
text was from I. Corinthians, i, 24: 
“Christ, the Wisdom of God,” which in 
the Greek is “Christou Theou dunamin 
Kai Theou Sophian,” or “Christ, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
Dr. Purves recognizes the claim that 
Theosophy underlies all religions, and 
that it is “an interpreter of all religions, 
and that it is able to give a spiritual in- 
terpretation of the universe, thus parting 
company with materialistic science.” He 
is unable, of course, wholly to endorse 
this, 

Dr. Purves admits that there is an eso- 
teric, as well as an exoteric knowledge. 
“Paul is supposed to speak of a wisdom 
which is hidden from the many and re- 
vealed to the few,” he says, but adds, 
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“this, of course, to the Christian, is sim- 
ply the distinction between those who 
are more or less advanced in spiritual 
experiences, and, therefore, in knowl- 
edge of spiritual things.” This would 
imply that there is no knowledge that is 
not available to ordinary Christians, and 
if Dr. Purves asserts this he has much 
to learn. He quotes an ambiguous pas- 
sagė from Mrs. Besant: “Theosophy 
claims to be this secret wisdom in the 
hands of a mighty brotherhood variously 
spoken of as Adepts, Masters, Mahat- 
mas, Brothers, who are living men 
evolved further than average humanity, 
who work ever for the service of their 
race, with a perfect and self-less devo- 
tion.” If Mrs. Besant had spoken of 
these men as variously termed prophets, 
apostles, patriarchs, perhaps Dr. Purves 
would ‘find it more difficult to repudiate 
them, or to confuse their intellectual and 
psychic knowledge, ` acquired by the 
senses, with their spiritual knowledge, 
which is not attained by intellectual pro- 
cess. I think Dr. Purves has not suf- 
ficiently considered this distinction, so 
very obvious in connection with such 
Mahatmas as Enoch, Moses, Elijah, 
Ezekiel, or such Adepts or Masters as 
Paul or John. But he willingly admits 
the value of Theosophy as against ma- 
terialism. “So far, in testifying to the 
reality of a spiritual world and a life 
after death, the Theosophists have done 
us service, and not harm.” If he would 
bear in mind with this the statement of 
a prominent Theosophist, W. Q. Judge, 
that “nothing will take a man to hell 
quicker than mere intellectuality,” he will 
appreciate the real difference between 
genuine Theosophy and the false: gnosis 
or the merely philosophic and scientific 
or psychic speculation that passes for 
gnosis, With Theosophy as a scheme 
of the Universe, he says he is not con- 
cerned, and that it rests’on a theory of 
the constitution of man, “which is ex- 
tremely complicated, if not fantastic.” 
The Bible declares that we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and I do not see 
how we are to escape a complicated 
theory of such a complicated universe. 
The Theosophic one is the least compli- 
cated of all T have met. 

The Bible doctrine of man, says Dr. 
Purves, divides him into body. soul, and 
spirit. Dr. Purves is not relying on his 


knowledge of the Bible in making this 
statement. He knows that the body is 
not the nephesh, the neschamah, nor the 
ruach of the Old Testament, nor is it the 
soma psychikon, nor the soma pneumati- 
kon of the New. We have here the 
physical body, the psychic body, and. the 
spiritual body; we have also the spirit, 
and the life; and besides these there arc 
the mind, or nous, and the life, or zoe. 

Dr. Purves thinks it unnecessary to 
identify these with the Atma, Buddhi, 
Manas, kama, prana, linga and .sthula 
sarira of Theosophical literature no harm 
is done, but he need not complain of the 
complication. These divisions are not 
arbitrary any more than the division in 
skin, flesh, bones, veinous blood, arterial 
blood. nerve cells, and breath are arbi- 
trary. He has fallen into error in mak. 
ing his notes regarding the post mortem 
states, as he says that man passes at 
death “into a state, not a place, which is 
not unlike the Hebrew Sheol or thé 
Greek Hades, a state’of existence which 
they call Devachan.” Dr. Purves may be 

pardoned for this slip. The state “not 
tinlikee” Sheol or Hades, for it is Sheol 
and Hades and Purgatory and-any other 
nanie that mortals have applied to it, is 
known to Theosophists as kama loka. the 
place of the desire body. Only those 
bound by desire remain there. Devachan 
lies beyond and is heaven, or literally 
“the land of the Shining Ones.” There 
are higher states yet. Paul speaks of 
the “third heaven.” I hope this is no: 
too complicated for Dr. Purves. The 
soul can only dwell where it is. at home 
and the kamic personality would feel a: 
out of place in devachon or heaven al 
Dr. Purves. would in Potsdam. © Eacl 
soul goes to its own place and meets it: 
kind. 

Reincarnation is properly CERTA 
by Dr. Purves from transmigration, bu 
he goes on to say that “there is no mee: 
for that wėèird doctrine of reincarnation 
which is the pivot of Theosophy.” Her 
are two errors. It is not the pivot o 
Theosophy. The pivot is the spiritua 
unity of all beings. “The Kingdom o 
Heaven is inside (entos) you.” Ther 
is the real pivot. But if by your weak 
ness of will, or desire for the world an 
the flesh, you faifto find that inner king 
dom, there is another incarnation and ar 
other for you, until the quest is achieve 


Dr. Purves says the Bible is silent about 
it, Statements like this from pre- 
samed Bible readers and students always 
astonish me. Has he read James ili., 6; 
or II. Peter i., 9; or Revelation iii., 12; 
or Matthew xix., 28; or Titus iii, 5? I 
presume Dr. Purves reads Greek, and 
how he can peruse these passages and 
say there is nothing in the Bible about 
reincarnation, renews my wonder. Per- 
haps he will say they are allegorical, for 
he accuses Theosophists of allegorizing 
everything. If so, then what about the 
Master's statement that John the Baptist 
was a reincarnation of Elijah? Or is 
Dr. Purves one of those unwilling to be- 
leve it, as the Master implied some 
would be? Dr. Purves dwells much on 
the necessity for re-creation. Does he 
not see that reincarnation, palin-genesis, 
as in Titus iii., 5, exactly supplies his 
need ? 

Karma is much misunderstood by Dr. 
Purves, because as so many do, he di- 
vorces the law from the law-giver. The 
law is not outside ourselves. It is in us 
and of us. We can not “escape” karma 
because we are karma. Karma is action. 
tut also the result of action within and 
without. It is character whose growth 
is by action and whose being leads to 
action. Moreover, it is “judgment” in 
the New Testament sense, krima in 
Greek, but the same word with the same 
meaning. Mrs. Besant has been accus- 
tomed to put Theosophy from an Indian 
point of view, and it does not appeal in 
this form to Dr. Purves, but if he will 
take the New Testament himself, or the 
Old, for that matter, and interpret his 
own Theosophy, he will find that all re- 
igions are one, and that there are not 
Lords many, but one Lord, “the first born 
among many brethren.” The divine mys- 
ery by which after many trials and puri- 
fications we become one with him is a 
Theosophical truth because Christ is 
Theosophy, as Dr. Purves quotes in his 
ext. Every resurrection is a reincarna- 
ion, and if the Christian church under- 
stood this its members would rejoice as 
they read in Micah v., 2, about that Beth- 
ehem Ephrathah which has been so 
much hefore us of late, whence there was 
oe to come forth to be a ruler in Is- 
rael, “whose goings forth are from of 
old, from everlasting.” Is not this rein- 
carnation in its most glorious form; the 
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same promise the Hindus have in their 
Bhagavad Gita, “the Lord's Song,” writ- 
ten, it is said, by Vyasa, 5000 years ago. 
This is what the Christ said then: 


-“Many are My past births and thine also, 


Arjuna; I know them all, but thou know- 
est them not. Though I am the Un- 
born, the Soul that passes not away. 
though I am the Lord of beings, yet as 
lord over My nature I become manifest, 
through the magical power of the Soul. 
For whenever there is a withering of the 
Law. and an uprising of lawlessness on 
all sides, then I manifest Myself. For 
the salvation of the pees and the 
destruction of such as do evil; for the 
firm establishing of the Law I come to 
birth in age after age. He who thus 
perceives My birth and work as divine, 
as in truth it is. leaving the body, he 
goes not to rebirth; he goes to Me, Ar- 
juna” (iv., 5-9). This is salvation. This 
is the way, the truth and the life. And 
St. Paul asks the great question that 
follows from it—“Know ye not that ye 
are a temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” (T. Corinth- 
ians, iii., 16).—Toronto World. 
paa 


THIS TATTERED CATECHISM. 


This tattered catechism weaves a spell, 
Invoking from the Long Ago a child 
Who deemed her fledgling soul so sin- 

defiled 

She practiced with a candle-flame at hell, 

Burning small fingers that would still 

rebel 
And flinch from fire. 
; beguiled 
By hymn and sermon, when her mother 
smiled 

That smile was fashioning an infidel. 

"If I’m in hell.” the baby logic ran, 
“Mother will hear me cry and come 


Forsooth not all 


for me. 
Tf God says no—I don’t believe He can 
Say no to Mother.’ Then at that 


dear knee 
She knelt demure. a little Purian 
Whose faith in love had wrecked the- 
ology.  --Katharine Lee Bates. 
ed 


Great souls ever at rest in the Self, all 
light. and standing at the height of de- 
velopment, are always as firm as Mount 
Meru, though appearing as fickle with- 
out as a tip of a feather —Yegavasish- 
tha. 
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ETERNAL RECURRENCE. 
(By William Mackintire Salter.) 
Nietzsche had early referred to the 


Pythagorean view that under the same’ 


constellation of the heavenly bodies, the 
same things would happen on earth, but 
he thought that it savored of astrology 
and did not take it seriously. The basis 
for the charge of error against him is a 
certain passage in Zarathustra—at least 
I can find nothing beyond this. In this 
passage the animals who attend the 
prophet, and who are joyfully welcoming 
him back to life after an illness, divine 
the meaning of the illness and exclaim, 
“Sing and bubble over, O Zarathustra, 
heal thy soul with new songs, that thou 
mayest endure thy destiny, which was 
that of no one yet. For thy animals 
know well, O Zarathustra, who thou art 
and must become: behold, thou art the 
teacher of eternal recurrence—that is 
now thy destiny. That thou must be the 
first to teach this doctrine—how should 
this great destiny not be also thy great- 
est danger and illness.” The natural in- 
terpretation is here that Zarathustra is 
to be the first of a line to proclaim that 
doctrine, with then the dangers and risks 
of an initiator—the thought is rather of 
the future than of exclusion in relation 
to the past. But if “first” be taken other- 
wise and implies what the critics assume, 
the questionis, whether in the form in 
which Nietzsche taught the doctrine, it is 
not new. For to him it is bound up with 
the idea of something superhuman to 
come—only in this shape would he have 
published it: unrelieved, unrelated in this 
way, he would probably have allowed it 
to remain in the dark chambers of his 
own mind. Zarathustra is made to say, 
“I come again, with this sun, with this 
earth, with this eagle, with this serpent— 
not to a new life or a better life or a 
similar life: I come again eternally to 
this identical and selfsame life, in its 
greatest and also in its smallest, to teach 
again the eternal return of all things—to 
announce to man the superman.” The 
two things—eternal return and super- 
man—are interwoven in Nietzsche's 
mind; and no one, I imagine, will claim 
that this full-orbed view had ever been 
taught before. 

On another point, however, it is dif- 
ficult to acquit Nietzsche of error, and 


even of a certain naiveté. He enter- 
tained the idea—nay, appears to have 
been convinced of it—that the doctrine 
would make a veritable selection among 
men. The weaker, he believed, would 
not be able to stand it, they would be un- 
done at the thought of an unending repe- 
tition of their pitiful lives, and not know- 
ing how, or being without the energy, to 
transform them, they would be driven to 
despair and suicide. Only the strong, the 
brave, those capable of great things, 
could face the doctrine with equanimity, 
and with this type of men surviving and 
occupying the earth things would be pos- 
sible of which no utopist has yet dreamed. 
“It is the great disciplinary thought: the 
races that can not endure it are doomed, 
those that feel it as the greatest benefit 
are chosen for dominion.” But that the 
relatively unreflecting and unimaginative 
mass of men are going to be deeply af- 
fected by something that is to happen to 
them ages on ages to come is most im- 
probable; if they are not driven to sui- 
cide now by the character of their lot, a 
prospective renewal of it at some un- 
known time in the future will hardly dis- 
turb them much more deeply. In truth 
Nietzsche, in thinking as he does, trans- 
fers to others quite different from him- 
self his own imaginative intelligence; be- 
cause he would suffer to despair in their 
place, he infers that they must—while 
it is just because he is so different from 
them that he does so suffer. Unquestion- 
ably the view is very real to him. He 
says, “you fancy that you would have 
long. repose before rebirth—but do not 
deceive yourselves. Between the last 
moment of consciousness and the first ap- 
pearance of the new life, ‘no time’ in- 
tervenes—it is as quickly by as a light- 
ning flash, even if living creatures meas- 
ure it by billions of years or can not 
measure it at all. When the mind is 
away, timelessness and succession are 
compatible with one another.” He even 
fancies that the mass may look approv- 
ingly on his doctrine at the start, since 
it means immortality of a certain kind 
and the most ordinary impulses of self- 
preservation will respond to it. Equally, 
he suspects, the finer, nobler spirits will 
be at first depressed and in danger of 
extirpation (even as he had been) leav- 
ing the commoner, less sensitive nature 
to survive—a probability the reverse of 


the view first stated, dnd, I should say, 
likelier. He is thus not really certain as 
to what the popular effect of his doctrine 
will be—now he suspects one conse- 
quence and now another. The only thing 
we or he can speak with real assurance 
about is its effect on himself—for to him 
the doctrine became something like a 
religion.— From “Nietzsche the Thinker.” 
Published by Henry Holt & Co. 
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MEMORY. 
(By Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst.) 


Has it ever occurred to the reader of 
this article that there is something in our 
power of memory that has a bearing on 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality? 
Not that there is anything in it that 
actually proves immortality, for the world 
may have still to wait before arriving at 
its complete demonstration, but some- 
thing which disposes of a part of the 
underlying objections to immortality. 

I recall at this moment with absolute 
distinctness—distinctness as absolute as 
though it were of yesterday—an event 
which occurred fully fifty years ago. In 
some way that event was imprinted upon 
me, I can not tell how, and it is of no 
account that I should be able to tell how. 
But the print was made, and that print 
is upon me still. 

It could not have been printed upon 
my body, for in that case the impress 
would have disappeared many years ago; 
for we are authoritatively informed that 
the material of the body is, by gradual 
process, completely changed in the course 
of every few years. That being so, the 
print, if put upon the body, would also 
very soon have disappeared, just as foot 
tracks left in the snow disappear when 
the snow disappears. 

As the imprint still remains upon me, 
clear and distinct, and as it can not be 
that it is the body that has preserved it, 
it must be that it is due to something be- 
longing to me that is not my body, and 
something, too, that has continued to ex- 
ist during the whole of the fifty years. 
That in me which still carries the im- 


press of that event in my childhood must,’ 


then, be at least fifty years old, and it has 
not been destroyed, although the material 
of my body has in the meantime been 
teplaced several times. 

From which it follows that my soul 
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or mind (whatever name be given to it), 
upon which the imprint was made half a 
century ago, exists quite independently of 
the coming and going of the body's ma- 
terial. This does not prove that the im- 
material part of me will exist forever, 
but it does show that it will exist fifty 
years, whatever happens to the original 
body in the meanwhile; and if it will 
exist under those conditions for that 
length of time it helps to remove the ob- 
jection made to the doctrine of the in- 


-definite continuance of the soul because 


of what happens to the body at death. 

If the soul is such a live thing as not 
to be affected by being gradually dis- 
robed and redressed, it tends to weaken, 
at least, the presumption that its exist- 
ence will be imperiled by being left 
physically unclad. The hesitant accept- 
ance of the doctrine of immortality is not 
due to any unreasonableness inherent in 
the doctrine itself, but to the fact that 
it involves so much as to exceed the com- 
pass of the contracted human mind. 

A big truth in order to be easily be- 
lieved must be reduced to match the 
smallness of the mind, or the mind must 
be expanded to match the measure of 
the big truth.—San Francisco Call. 


e 
IN OUR YARD. 


Moses, Moses, seeing God 
In a bush that burned, 
Moses, Moses, hearing God 
Advising, unconcerned, 


I believe you, for myself 
Saw him plain and heard— 
Others saw a myrtle bush 
That held a mocking-bird. 
—W illiam Alexander Percy, in the Bell- 


man. pena 


He whose initiation is recent, and who 
has been the spectator of many glories 
in the other world, is amazed when he 
sees any one having a godlike face or 
form, which is the expression of Divine 
Beauty; and at first a shudder runs 
through him, and again the old awe 
steals over him.—Plato. 

p nd 

I am Brahman, not at all of the world. 
never apart from Brahman; I am not the 
body, nor have I any body whatever; I 
am the unconditioned eternal One.— 
S’ankaracharysa. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the iniportance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always heen the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of > vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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RECURRENCE. 


It is a little surprising to find that re- 
incarnation was a part of the philosophy 
of Nietzsche. Why have his innumer- 
able commentators made no mention of 
this fact, or only in terms so vague as 
practically to conceal it? It seems now 
to be a part of the prerogatives of the 
commentator and the biographer to sup- 
press whatever in their subject is dis- 
pleasing to themselves, or whatever they 
may judge to be extravagant or irrele- 
vant. 

Nietzsche believed that he had origi- 
nated the idea of reincarnation, although 
he must certainly have known that it was 
advanced by some of the Greek philoso- 
phers. To him it seemed obvious that 
the principle of recurrence found every- 
where in nature must be extended to hu- 
man birth. He is inclined even to ac- 
cept the ancient idea that the return of 
the constellations to the same position 
must imply a repetition of the same 
events. Humanity was on a perpetual 
treadmill, ever mounting and yet never 
advancing. Lives that were ungoverned 
by will, by effort, must necessarily re- 
peat themselves eternally. Without an 
injection of self-conquest, a voluntary 
acceptance of pain, there could be no 
breaking away from the wheel of ne- 
cessity. For such as these, that is to 
say for the majority, there could be no 
variation of experience. They could ex- 
pect nothing but monotonous recurrence 
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without even the compensation of an 
intervening rest, since the sense of time 
must disappear with the physical body. 
It was only the Superman who could 
command new experiences, who could 
force himself clear of the cycle of blank 
recurrence. It mattered not at all to 
Nietzsche that no link of memory should 
unite life to life and therefore that there 
should be no continuity of consciousness. 
Why should there be continuity, he seems 
to say, for those who can make no use 
of it? Of what value to remember mere 
recurrence? 

This is, in very truth, a dark and 
dréary doctrine, and we may suppose that 
Nietzsche used it as a sort of cudgel 
wherewith to belabor us onward toward 
the Superman. For surely experience 
must do something to push us, if ever 
so little, beyond the circle of, a blank 
and identical recurrence. No man so 
dull as to learn nothing from experi- 
ence, to change not at all under the spur 
of pleasure and of pain. There can be 
no day wholly unaffected by its yester- 
day, no day without some molding effect 
upon its tomorrow. 

Nietzsche is, of course, at fault on his 
science. He usually is. Actually there 
is no recurrence anywhere in nature. 
Nature seems to repeat herself, but she 


never does. No two blades of grass 
alike. Nature abhors straight lines and 


circles. She moves in spirals and in 
curves, but they may be so vast as to 
look like straight lines or circles. The 
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earth travels around the sun, but the sun 
imself moves onward through space and 
every morning sees us at some point im 
the immensities where we have never 
been before. If Nietzsche would go to 
nature for his analogies he must go to 
her as she is, and he must abide by the 
challenge. If every day is affected by 
he experiences of the day before, if it 
is changed by them, then the results of 
experiences are in themselves a memory. 
Otherwise they would not be results. 

The Superman must, of course, live 
more rapidly and more vividly. While 
lesser mortals hover on the edge of the 
circle, he will plunge forth into space. 
But it is a difference of speed and not 
quality. All must move. There is no 
quiescence and no absolute recurrence. 

And as to the Superman himself, we 
must have our awn opinion, our own 
definition, as to what manner of man this 
is. But the great thing is to seek him 
in ourselves. 


een seaman 
THE HOLY CITY. 

The Turkish government has at least 
the saving grace of humor. Among the 
reasons urged for the restoration of 
Jerusalem to the rule of the Turk is the 
necessity for the presence of Moham- 
medan soldiers to keep the peace among 
the various Christian sects who would 
otherwise murder each other on the steps 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The claim, so far as it goes, is valid. 
The sight of the Mohammedan guard is 
a familiar one to visitors of the Holy 
City, and it is unquestionably true that 
murderous conflicts hetween the various 
kinds of Christian pilgrims were of daily 
occurrence before the Turkish govern- 
ment put an end to the unseemly spec- 
tacle and quenched the fires of religious 
hatred. None the less there will be no 
restoration of the Turkish government in 
Jerusalem. If the Christian pilgrims can 
not learn to love each other it will be 
necessary to find some other way to per- 
suade them into the semblance of de- 
cency. EOC ia 


We see created things because they 
are: but they are because God sees them. 
—Augustine. 

—— 


One can not think without creating — 
Dr, Alcinous B. Jamison. 


CYCLES. 


What is the Saros? What is the Me- 
tonic Cycle? Of what value is a knowl- 
edge of the cycles? 


The Saros is a period of eighteen years 
and eleven days. Add this period to the 
date of any eclipse of the moon and it 
will give you the date of the next eclipse. 
The Metonic Cycle is nineteen years and 
it indicates the return of the New Moon 
on the same day of the week. 

A knowledge of lunar and other cycles 
is not necessarily of value unless you 
give it value by use. But it is extraordi- 
narily suggestive and significant to those 
who try to understand the harmony of 
the universe and to discover the corre- 
spondences of nature. The moon and the 
other heavenly bodies are the hands up- 
on the dial of nature. A clock is of 
little value to those who need not adjust 
themselves to the movements of other 
people. But to those who live the ordi- 
nary life of the world a clock is indis- 
pensable. 

But no one can be wholly indifferent 
to the astronomical cycles, seeing that 
night and day, summer and winter, are 
among the simplest of these periodicities 
and we can not remain unaffected by 
them. The tides of the ocean are pro- 
duced by a lunar cycle and the moon 
is therefore responsible for the succes- 
sive submergences and reappearances .of 
every part of the earth's surface. Wher- 
ever water is found, though it be only a 
drop, there, too, must be a tide, and 
since the human body consists largely of 
water it can not be insensitive to the 
moon’s influence. Indeed a distinguished 
gynecologist has lately written a book to 
prove that the sex of the unborn child is 
determined by the lunar phases. 

Since the ordinary phenomena of hu- 
man life are so largely controlled by the 
simpler astronomical cycles—the day amd 
the year—it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that the more obscure phe- 
nomena are similarly dependent on the 
larger and more intricate cycles. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable than our willing- 
ness to believe that the whole universe 
is governed by periodicities, regularity, 
and law, and that human life alone is be- 
yond the reach of law. I the tides are 
produced by the simpler motions of the 
moon, why may we not believe that the 
more obscure lunar motions have also 


their influence, even though we can not 
vet determine what it is? The moon 
travels around the earth and produces 
the terrestrial changes with which we are 
familiar. But the earth travels around 
the sun and carries the moon with it and 
the motion of the moon thus becomes, not 
acircle, but a spiral. But the sun himself 
i traveling around a centre of his own, 
and this adds still another complexity to 
the lunar motion. But the orbit of the 
moon contracts and expands according 
tothe distance of the earth from the sun. 
There are also other variations which 
give an added intricacy to the course of 
the moon. Why may we not suppose that 
all these movements. and their sum, 
whatever it may be, have their certain 
effect upon terrestrial life? 

The study of cycles is a study of 
umversal harmonies of which the life of 
man is a part. 


IN NO STRANGE LAND. 


O world invisible. we view thee. 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars! 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places :— 
_ Turn but a stone. and start a wing! 
Tis ve. tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But {when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

_Cry:—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob's ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing 


Cross. 


Yea, in the night. my Soul, my daughter. 
Cry—clinging Heaven by the hems: 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames! 
—Francis Thompson. 
a en 


For was, and is, and will be, are but is: 


And all creation is one act at once. 
—Tennyson. 
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CRUSTS AND CRUMBS. 
(By Albert Ernest Stafford.) 


Eviror Crvsts anp Crumes: I want to 
say how much | have enjoyed reading your 
answer to the Rev. Belfast Gentleman's ser- 
mon in this week’s “Chrust and Crumbs.” 
There is one point, though, that I would like 
to take up with you, and that is where you 
speak of Reincarnation or Regeneration. I 
quite agree with you when you say that “until 
we have experienced the complete washing 
of Regeneration we (or the Ego) will have to 
inearnate again and again, until the quest is 
achieved.” But, from studying your writings 
and listening to your lectures for some time, 
I have got the impression that you are still 
orthodox enough yourself to believe that 
(after, or when to use your own words again) 
“the quest is achieved,” the body is cast off 
and the soul goes to a Heaven or higher ex- 
istence. Is this correct? Now, this does not 
agree with the teachings of the Great Master, 
Jesus Christ, who taught and demonstrated a 
Regeneration of the body and a refining pro- 
cess through the renewing of your mind, as 
Paul states it. This is to me the great impor- 
tant point of all that Theosophy misses at 
present, although Mr. Mitchell, in a series 
of lectures given here last year, taught it 
plainly enough. No! Man must redeem his 
body in the same way that Jesus did, for, as 
Paul says, “The whole creation groaneth in 
travail until now waiting for the Sons of God. 
To-wit, or namely, the redemption of the 
body.” But it should not be overlooked that 
reincarnation is but a makeshift under the 
law of existence; a sort of roundabout way 
of keeping the race going. Through his igno- 
rance and willfulness man does that which 
kills his body, when he should be making it 
more and more alive. By the grace of God 
man is allowed to try again and again the 
law of hody-building, with the hope that he 
will get wise and cease to dic. “For why 
will ye die?” So it is not a case of living 
so many lives and then going away some 
where, but we are here and we are given a 
body to redeem and regenerate and to over- 
come death in as Jesus did, and until we do 
this we have not attained Eternal Life at all. 
Jesus said plainly, “If a man keeps my say- 
ings he shall never see Death,” and as the 
body is the only part of man that can die or 
lose consciousness of life, it is very obvious 
this was what He meant. Again at the rais- 
ing of Lazarus He said, “He that believeth on 
Me (or the Christ within) shall never die”: 
very plain. surely. AH the gravevards and 
tombs will be deserted and turned into parks 
when men and women decide to follow Jesus 
in the resurrection. It is the bodies of people 
that are buried, and it is these same bodies 
that we are commanded to raise up. This 
resurrection is not at some great Easter Day, 
but every day that the consciousness perceives 
the mighty Truth that man does not have to 
die, but can, with Jesus. gu through a trans- 
forming process, which results in the redemp- 
tion of the body. This transformation is the 
resurrection, and it is a daily casting-off of 
the old body and putting on of the new Christ 
body, This change goes on until the whole 
man is renewed, and he hecomes, indeed, a 
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new creature in Christ Jesus. It is in this 
way we put on “Immortality.” We literally 
“die daily” and are resurrected daily. The 
three steps in mentality that bring the con- 
sciousness of the indwelling Life in the body 
can be realized in a moment, and all the de- 
grees taken in a flash of spiritual light when 
the soul is seeking God. “For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. For as in Adam all die; 
so also in Christ shall all be made alive” (I. 
Corin, 15, 21, 22). Death is the wages of 
sin, and can never be an entrance into Eter- 
nal Life. Please pardon this lengthy letter, 
but the subject is so important and I felt 
impelled to write you about it, as I know 
you are an advanced thinker and reasoner. 
I remain, your sincere friend in and for the 
Truth, James B. KENGAN. 


Argument is the last thing I desire to 
undertake, but if the writer of this letter 
is really anxious for knowledge on the 

. subject he discusses he should study 
Theosophical literature. I am aware of 
many cults that profess to believe in the 
immortality of the physical body. A 
large-part of the Christian church clings 
to the idea that in some miraculous way 
the body that has died and mouldered 
to decay will be restored. All these ideas 
have their basis. It is the duty of stu- 
dents to seek out the true basis of such 
beliefs. They need not hope to convince 
the world of its errors, but they may get 
the truth for themselves, and that is the 
way, one by one, that the world is saved. 
Those who are not ready will scorn to 
listen, and will impute to the devil the 
divine truth that has been discovered. It 
isn’t criminal, however, to be orthodox. 
If there were not some truth in ortho- 
daxy it could not survive. It is the ele- 
ment of truth in any system that per- 
petuates it and holds it together. All 
the sects and all the creeds have some 
spark, however small, of the truth. 
What is called Theosophy is the whole 
truth. No system embodies it all, for 
humanity has not evolved sufficiently to 
need it all. Enough has been divulged 
by the Masters through Theosophical 

literature to reanimate or revivify the 

d systems for those who care to try to 

understand their spiritual sense apart 
from their dead letter. There is no rea- 
son why people should violate their com- 
nion sense in trying to believe what out- 
rages their reason when it is possible to 
reconcile the contradictions, supply the 
liscrepancies, and harmonize the several 
systems by abandoning one’s prejudices 
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and studying the origins. All true re- 
ligion and everything concerned with it 
is of the inner life and consciousness in 
the first place. Most people begin out- 
side at first, and so we get hypocrisy. 
“Raj Yoga encourages no sham, requires 
no physical postures. It has to deal with 
the inner man whose sphere lies in the 
world of thought. To have the highest 
ideal placed before one’s self and strive 
incessantly to rise up to it, is the only 
true concentration recognized by Eso- 
teric Philosophy, which deals with the 
inner world of noumena, nor the outer 
shell of phenomena.” 

In all the systems that I am acquainted 
with of the New Thought variety the 
stress is laid on the outer results, the 
outside show, as it were, and the prob- 
lem of immortality is approached from 
the outside with the rest. My corre- 
spondent has not a firm grip of the fact 
that the Ego, the real man, is not the 
body, a soul or a mind, but uses these 
vehicles on the several planes to which 
they belong. His desire for a physical 
body is connected with his need for such 
a vehicle to function on this plane. If 
his duties or: objects are on other planes 
he does not need a physical body, but 
some other kind of body. His prakritic 
body would be no use on the akasic, 
pranic, or manasic spheres. The desire 
for a physical body indicates material 
tendencies or duties to be done here, 
But the New Thought svstems are 
usually directed to getting rid of pain or 
sickness, to achieving worldly success, 
amassing wealth, or having “a good 
time,” enjoying the delights of the body 
for their own sake, increasing the oppor- 
tunities of living a worldly life. There is 
one test which I fancy is supreme. Truth 
is without money and without price. 
Those who profess to impart it at so 
much a course could never be pupils of a 
prophet like Elisha. The vehicle is mot 
the important thing, as hodies. physical, 
psychic, mental. are phenomenal. and 
therefore subject to change. The Ego is 
the real man, and he may use other 
bodies than the physical. Jesus told us 
not to fear those who could kill the phys. 
ical hody, but to fear those who could 
kill the psychic body. He that believeth 
shall never die. It isn't the body that 
believes. It is the conscious Ego jy, 
whatever vehicle he may be. The aim 


of the Ego is to attain union with its 
Higher Self, the “Father in Heaven,” 
and so attain a continuing consciousness. 
To do this it must purify its vehicles. 
The three stages of purgation, illumina- 
tion, and union are recognized in all 
systems. The churches have them in one 
form or another. The Freemasons illus- 
irate them. There is no monopoly of the 
Truth. As in Adam, the man of flesh, 
all die, so in Christ, the man of spirit, 
shall all be made alive. There is nothing 
in this to assure physical immortality. 
The flesh or physical body is the body 
of death. Who shali deliver me from it? 
asks St. Paul. The New Thoughters are 
anxious to be buried in it, to use St. 
Paul’s expression. Resurrection is the 
process, not of being raised out of the 
grave, but of being raised out of the 
physical body—of the Ego or Self being 
raised out of the physical in a more 
ethereal, psychic, or spiritual body. 

If my correspondent will turn to the 
older Theosophical literature he will find 
that the New Thoughters take their 
ideas in a diluted form from it. The 
first three articles in the volume, “Five 
Years of Theosophy.” for example, deal 
in the fullest way with this question of 
the prolongation of the life of the body. 
The physical body can not be perpetuated 
for more than about 400 years. Let me 
quote from the article, “The Elixir of 
Life.” “Theosophical occultists claim to 
have communcation with (living) intel- 
ligences possesesing an infinitely wider 
range of observation than is contem- 
plated even by the loftiest aspiration of 
modern science. all the present ‘Adepts’ 
of Europe and America—dabblers in the 
Kabala—notwithstanding. But far even 
as those superior Intelligences have in- 
vestigated (or, if preferred, are alleged 
to have investigated), and remotely as 
they may have searched by the help of 
inference and analogy, even They have 
failed to discover in the Infinity anything 
permanent but—SPACE. All is subject 
to change. Reflection, therefore, will 
easily suggest to the reader the further 
logical inference that in a Universe 
which is essentially impermanent in its 
conditions, nothing can confer perma- 
nency. Therefore, no possible substance, 
even if drawn from the depths of In- 
finity; no imaginable combination of 
drugs, whether of our earth or any other, 
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though compounded even by the Highest 
Intelligence: no system of life or dis- 
cipline, though directed by the sternest 
determination and skill, could possibly 
produce Immutability. But the 
actual prolongation of human life is pos- 
sible for a time so long as to appear 
miraculous and incredible to those who 
regard our span of existence as neces- 
sarily limited to at most a couple of hun- 
dred years.” The article, written it is 
said by G. Mitford, one of the Hamp- 
shire Mitfords, nearly forty years ago, 
goes on to tell how the grosser particles 
and atoms of the body may be refined 
away and replaced by the finer material 
of the plane beyond this. In this way 
the Adept may exchange his physical 
body gradually for a more permanent 
one. “To do this, then, is the real ob- 
ject of all the rites. ceremonies, fasts, 
prayers, meditations, initiations, and pro- 
cedures of self-discipline, enjoined by 
various esoteric Eastern sects.”—To- 
ronto Sunday World. 


a enn 


He serveth the servant, 
The brave he loves amain; 
He kills the cripple and the sick, 
And straight begins again; 
For gods delight in gods, 
And thrust the weak aside; 
To him who scorns their charities 
Their arms fly open wide. 
—Emerson. 
—— ed 
Let us now praise famous men, and 
our fathers that begat us. The Lord 
hath wrought great glory by them 
through his great power from the be- 
ginning. Such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms, men renowned for their 
power, giving counsel by their under- 
standing, and declaring prophecies. 
Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
and by their knowledge of learning meet 
for the people; wise and eloquent in 
their instructions. Such as find out mu- 
sical tunes and recited verses in writing. 
Rich men furnished with ability, living 
peaceably in their habitations: All these 
were honored in their generations and 
were the glory of their times.—Ecclest- 
asticus, XLIV. 
ens 
He who in his lifetime recovers the 
memory of all that his soul has learnt, 
is already a god.—Hindu Scriptures. 


WATER BABIES. 


Charles . Kingsley wrote “Water Ba- 
bies” long before the advent of the Theo- 
sophical Society and at a time when 
there was practically no trace of occult 
thought to be found in the western world. 
And yet he managed to convey some 
ideas of a mystic philosophy to his in- 
numerable child readers, and we can only 
wonder at the sources of his inspiration, 
and at the courage thus displayed by a 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church in 
giving utterance to suggestions so hetero- 
dox, Let us be careful, he says, not to 
disbelieve things because they are “con- 
trary to nature,” for what, after all, do 
we know about nature? 


Wise men are afraid to say that there is 
anything contrary to nature, except what is 
contrary to mathematical truth; for two and 
two cannot make five, and two straight lines 
cannot join twice, and a part cannot be as 
great as the whole, and so on (at least, so it 
seems at present); but the wiser men are the 
less they talk about “cannot.” That is a 
very rash, dangerous word, that “cannot”; 
and if people use it too often the Queen of 
all the Fairies, who makes the clouds thunder 
and the fleas bite, and takes just as much 
trouble about one as about the other, is apt 
to astonish them suddenly by showing them, 
that though they say she cannot, yet she can, 
and what is more, will, whether they approve 
or not. 


And so people say that there are no 
fairies, and that they are contrary to na- 
ture. But then, of course, so much de- 
pends on’ what you mean by nature, and 
also where you look for the fairies: 


Some people think that there are no fairies. 
Cousin Cramchild tell little folks so in his 
Conversations. Well, perhaps there are none 
—in Boston, U. S., where he was raised. 
There are only a clumsy lot of spirits there, 
who can’t make people hear without thumping 
on the table: but they get their living there- 
by, and I suppose that is all they want. And 
Aunt Agitate, in her Arguments on political 
economy, says there are none. Well, perhaps 
there are none—in her political economy. 
But it is a wide world, my little man—and 
thank ‘heaven for it, for else, between crino- 
lines and theories, some of us would get 
squashed—and plenty of room in it for fairies, 
without people seeing them; unless, of course, 
they look in the right place. 


And then, most surprising of all, we 
have a reference to reincarnation. The 
water baby, when he became a water- 
haby, had no memory at all of any other 
State: 


That is not strange: for you know, when 


you came into this world, and became a land- 
baby, you remembered nothing. So why 
should he, when he became a water-baby? 

Then have you lived before? 

My dear child, who can tell? One can only 
tell that, by remembering something which 
happened where we lived before; and as we 
remember nothing, we know nothing about it; 
and no book, and no man, can ever tell us cer- 
tainly, 

There was a wise man once, a very wise 
man, and a very good man, who wrote a 
poem about the feelings which some children 
have about having lived before; and this is 
what he said: 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


There, you can know no more than that. 
But if I was you, I would believe that. For 
then the great fairy Science, who is likely to 
be queen of all fairies for many a year to 
come, can only do you good, and never do you 
harm; and instead of fancying, with some 
people, that your body makes your soul, as 
if a steam engine could make its own coke; 
or, with some other people, that your soul 
has nothing to do with your body, but is only 
stuck into it like a pin into a pin-cushion, 
to fall out with the first shake :—you will be- 
lieve the one true, 


orthodox, comfortable, 
rational, salutary, 
philosophical, productive, 
logical, seductive, 
irrefragable, deductive, 
nomanilistic, inductive, 
realistic, 


and on all accounts to be received 
doctrine of this wonderful fairy tale; which 
is, that your soul makes your body, just as 
a snail makes his shell. 

For the rest, it is enough for us to be sure 
that whether or not we lived before, we shal} 
live again: though not, I hope, as poor little 
heathen Tom did. For he went dewnward 
into the water: but we, I hope, shall go up- 
ward to a very different place. 

a nn) 


When all the desires infesting the 
heart are entirely given up the mortal 
becomes immortal and lives in Spirit 
even here. The slough cast off by the 
serpent lies dead and lifeless on the ant- 
hill; so even lies this body; and the mor- 
tal who is thus disembodied, while yet 


here, becomes immortal, all life, all 
Spirit, all light—Brhadaranyahopani- 
shad. 


a a’ 


The majority of souls depart from 
their terrestrial forms without the body 
of Christ, but being connected therewith 
only by a small thread —Boehme. 


NIETZSCHE. 


The greatest thoughts are the greatest 
events. 


Thoughts that come with the feet of 
doves rule the world. 


Love gives the highest feeling of 
power, 


All education begins with obedience. 


Many a man has cast aside his last 
worth when he cast aside his servitude. 


You are too pure for the soil of the 
words revenge, punishment, reward, re- 
guital. 


We are buds on one tree—what do we 
know of what can come out of us in the 
mterests of the tree. No. Be- 
yond “me” and “thee”! To feel cos- 
mically ! 


I love him who will not save himself. 


In the dream of the God, we are fig- 
ures who divine what he dreams. 


One can not be happy, so long as 
everything suffers and creates suffering 
about us. 


Twice better perish than make one's 
self hated and feared. 


Let us impress the image of eternity 
om our life. 


Not to look for distant, unknown bliss 
and blessing and mercy, but so to live 
that we shall wish to live again, and to 
live in the same way externally. 


My consolation is, that everything that 
was, is eternal:—the sea washes it up 
again. 


I come again, with this sun, with this 
earth, with the eagle, with the serpent— 
not to a new life or a better life or a 
similar life; I come again eternally to 
this identical and self-same Hfe, in its 
greatest and also in its smallest, to teach 
again the eternal return of ali things— 
to announce to man the superman. 


You fancy that you would have long 
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repose before rebirth—do not deceive 
yourselves. Between the last moment of 
consciousness and the first appearance of 
the new life, “no time” intervenes—it is 
as quickly by as a lightning flash, even 
if living creatures measure it by billions 
of years or can not measure it at all. 
When the mind is away, timelessness and 
succession are compatible with one an- 
other. 


Matter itself is only given as a sensa- 
tion. 


At the age of twelve I thought out 
for myself a wonderful Trinity: namely, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Devil. 


p eg Rtcassty 
REACTIONS. 
“Reactions,” eh? Well, what's your 

formula 


For one particular kind—I won’t insist 

On proof of every theorem in the list 

But only one—what chemical combine, 

What CO2 and H2504, 

To cause such things as happened yester- 
day, 

To send a very gallant gentleman 

Into antarctic night, to perish there 

Alone, not driven nor shamed nor 
cheered to die, 

But fighting, as mankind has always 
fought, 

His baser self, and conquering, as man- 
kind 

Down the long years has always con- 
quered self? 


What are your tests to prove a man’s a 
man? 

Which of your compounds ever lightly 
threw 

Its life away. as men have always done, 

Spurred not by lust nor greed nor hope 
of fame 

But casting all aside on the bare chance 

That it might somehow serve the Greater 
Good? 


There's a reaction—what's ifs formula? 
Produce that in your test-tubes if you 


can! EE, 


Pilgrimage to the place of the wise is 
to find escape from the flame of separa- 
tion—Jelalu’d Din. 

——— 

Our weakness somehow shapes the 

shadow, Time.—Tenmyson. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed.or propa- 
gate it, 
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OBSESSION. 


References to psychism and to “spirit 
communion” are becoming more frequent 
' the fiction of the day, and they are 
wually condemnatory without being 
‘keptical of the reality of the phenomena. 
We find such a reference in “The Quest 
ot Ledgar Dunstan,” by Alfred Tresid- 
kr Sheppard (Appleton’s). The hero 
‘cels an inexplicable impulse to suicide. 
Suppose the revolver should go off by 
accident. Or supposing he were forced 
1 press the trigger against himself. If 
“ume power took sudden possession of 
him, making him use it. That was pos- 
ble, A malignant, evil spirit, say. He 
fas recently read such a story. A young 
man had fallen in love with the daughter 
n a local tradesman and she had died. 
‘le had experimented with spiritualism 
und something strange had happened: 

He determined to explore more deeply. A 
arl at his home who loved him, seeing his 
‘danger, tried to save him. She spoke to a 
man who had been a Spiritualist, but had 
*nndoned Spiritualism in consequence of the 
zischief he had seen wrought by these seances 
a men and women of weak and nervous tem- 
‘“taments, This man tried in vain to save 
m . . . He went to another seance at 
stich it was promised that, if possible, the 
irl should be materialized. He was warned 
n no account to touch her. There was a 
reen in the room. After a long spell of 
ʻrkness, tension, and silence, a misty figure 
"peared above the screen, floated in the air, 
volved itself into shape and features of his 
“st love. With a cry he rushed forward— 
"e warning and his promise forgotten—and 
‘red to clasp her. The screen clattered down; 


lights were turned up; the medium and others 
rushed forward. He crashed down into un- 
consciousness. . . . Soon afterwards the 
girl at his home was warned that he was 
coming back, and that she must be prepared 
for a great change in him. One evening he 
appeared. His manner at once indicated 
alteration; he was gloomy, sullen, taciturn, 
would scarcely speak. For a minute he was 
out of her sight. His mother lay in bed; she 
saw a distorted, animal, snarling, demoniac 
face for a moment at the open door of her 
room . . but he passed again down the 
stairs, And, through the night, the girl, brave 
and pure and = strong—and loving him— 
wrestled for his soul. She tried to make him 
pray; to make him repeat the Lord's Prayer. 
She went down on her knees beside him, and 
prayed for him. She named the name of 
Christ. (“None Other Name”—and nine 
people out of ten in the world have never 
heard of Him.) And, at that Name, the lips 
drew back in a snarl, savage, bitter, con- 
temptuous, hostile; he shook himself free an- 
grily; from lips hitherto clean poured floods 
of blasphemy and filth. Yet still she fought. 
“Listen to me,” she cried. “It’s You l'm 
speaking to. - You. You've been playing, and 
you’ve got caught in the machinery.” And so, 
to the You hidden there, buried there, numbed 
and half dead there, being strangled by the 
evil spirit which, unhoused, had taken the 
shape and features of his lost love, she called 
out. And, after long agony, she won; 
he came to his right and clean mind. 


Here, of course, we have the trouble 
with an unguided and uninstructed psy- 
chism—"something strange” is always 
likely to happen, and this may easily be 
something terrible and tragic. Passivity 
is essential to success. and passivity 
means the surrender of all safeguards 
and of all discrimination, it means that 
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the domain of the mind is allowed to be- 
come a highroad to all and sundry, to be 
used at will by forces that will certainly 
not be morally superior to the mind that 
harbors them, and that will probably be 
inferior. 

Unfortunately the evil results of psy- 
chism are not always apparent. They 
rarely take the acute form pictured by 
the author of the novel in question. 
And even when they do take so terrible 
a form the true source is not always 
known or is concealed. Moral deteriora- 
tion may be slow and unsuspected or de- 
layed. But the danger is always there. 
The world is about to witness a recru- 
descence of psychism in some of its ex- 
treme forms, and it is well that those 
disposed to meddle with it should at least 
make some effort to acquaint themselves 
with its true nature. 

a nd 


BIRDS OF THE AIR. 


Rough rise the waves to the wind’s angry 
voice, 
Surging and springing, 
Nor end nor beginning; 
Soaring through mists the white sea- 
gulls rejoice. 


So from the broad., restless ocean of 
thought, 
Soaring on pinions, 
Through dreamland’s dominions, 
Rise feathered fancies, like sea-birds un- 
caught. i 


Sweeping through dreamland in freedom 
and purity, 
Birds of the air, 
Now here and now there, 
Catching through clouds some 
gleams of futurity. 


stray 


Up in the blue through the cloud’s fis- 
sured caves, 
Glints of bright light 
Gild the birds’ flight, 
Ere, seaward turning, they sink in the 
waves... 
—Henrietta A. Huxley, in Christian 
Science Monitor. 
nn, as 


As Nature is another word to signify 
the state of things and course of events 
God has appointed, nothing that occurs 
can be strictly called supernatural.— 
«Archbishop Whately. 


DREAMS. 


if consciousness continues while we 
are in deep sleep, why is it that we are 
not aware of it? 


This and so many other problems of a 
like kind would be simplified if we were 
to realize that awareness and memory, 
in the ordinary acceptation of those 
terms, are functions of the brain, and 
are regulated and governed by the brain. 
The average brain has been adjusted to 
particular kinds of consciousness and to 
no others. Thus there are brains that 
are sensitive and receptive to ideas of 
art, but that are insensitive and unrecep- 
tive to ideas of music. There are com- 
mercial brains, and philosophical brains, 
and sensual brains, and unfortunately 
there are brains that are inhospitable to 
ideas of any sort except of those of 
sensual pleasure. These various brains 
are expressions of the particular kinds 
of thought with which they have been 
familiarized, just as the muscular de- 
velopments of the body are expressive of 
the uses to which the body has been put. 
The day laborer has a bodily develop- 
ment that would be useless to the watch- 
maker, and the watchmaker would be un- 
able to handle a pick and shovel. The 
brain that has been used entirely for 
stock exchange transactions will resent 
a sudden demand that it think about phi- 
losophy or mathematics. It can be com- 
pelled to adjust itself to the new kind of 
thought, but it will do so unwillingly and 
painfully. Its inertia, its polarity, must 
be overcome by effort. And it will often 
be found that the brain that has been 
used for only one kind of thought will 
regard all other kinds of thought as sub- 
sidiary, unimportant, or even illusionary. 

Now the brain is usually the only ve- 
hicle by which consciousness can ex- 
press itself on this plane. If the brain 
has been familiarized only with the 
lower kinds of consciousness it will re- 
fuse to transmit the higher kinds. We 
may regard the brain as a beneficent 
mechanism for the transmission and ex- 
pression of consciousness, and in so do- 
ing we shall be right. But at the same 
time we must recognize that the brain is 
enemy as well as friend, since it actually 
excludes far more of consciousness than 
it transmits. The window that is covered 
with dust and cobwebs will transmit a 


certain amount of light, a few faint rays, 
but it is none the less shutting out the 
iull glory of the sunlight. The dim il- 
lumination in the room is a poor expres- 
sion of the radiance that is outside. But 
ior the window we should have no light 
at all. On the other hand, but for the 
dust on the window we should see the 
light in its splendor. 

Consciousness is freed from the brain 
during deep sleep, and it becomes om- 
niscient. But if we are to become aware 
of that consciousness upon waking we 
must provide the sort of brain that will 
receive the record, just as the man who 
thinks of nothing but business must pro- 
vide a new kind of brain if he wishes to 
understand music or art. He must re- 
arrange its particles, and give them a 
new slant. They will resist his efforts 
‘a do that. because inertia is a property 
of matter, but they must surrender if the 
effort be continued. In just the same 
way we can train the brain to receive 
the record of a spiritual consciousness. 
The spiritual consciousness is always 
there, but it can not print itself upon 
matter that is irresponsive and reluctant. 
That is why we are not aware of the 
states of consciousness during deep sleep, 
and only dimly aware of the conscious- 
ness that prevails during the sleep that 
i not deep. This dim awareness we 
call dreams. It represents the partial 
willingness of the brain to receive an 
impression, but as it is only partial so 
sur dreams are usually confused and 
chaotic. ses 


If any one advances anything new 
which contradicts, perhaps threatens to 
overturn, the creed which we have for 
years repeated, and have handed down 
to others, all passions are raised against 
him. and every effort is made to crush 
him. People resist with all their might; 
they act as though they neither heard nor 
could comprehend; they speak of the new 
view with contempt, as if it were not 
worth the trouble of even so much as an 
investigation or a regard, and thus a new 
truth may wait a long time before it can 
make its way.—Geethe. 

PENE 


Identification with ignorance resulting 
; in obscuration of the light of Self, dis- 
| ēppears with the rise of Spirituality — 
| Panchadasi. 
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DEATH. 
(By Hugh Walpole.) 

How strange it is that at home death 
is so horrible with its long ceremonies, 
its crowd of relations, its gradual decay 
—and here, in nine out of every ten 
deaths that I have seen there has bee 
peace or even happiness. This is the 
merest truth and will be confirmed by 
any one who has worked here. Again 
and again I have seen that strange flash 
of surprised, almost startled interest, 
again and again I have been conscious— 
bchind not in the eyes—of the expres- 
sion of one who is startled by fresh con- 
ditions, a fine view, a sudden piece of 
news. This is no argument for religion, 
for any oreed or dogma, I only say that 
here it is so, that Death seems to be hap- 
piness and the beginning of something 
new and unexpected. 5 

War is made up, I ‘believe, not of 
shells and bullets, not of German defeats 
and victories, Russian triumphs or sur- 
renders, English and French battles by 
sea and land, not of smoke and wounds 
and blood, but of a million million past 
thoughts, past scenes, streets of little 
country towns, lonely hills; dark shel- 
tered valleys, the wide space of the sea, 
the crowded traffic of New York, Lon- 
don, Berlin, yes. and of smaller things — 
than that, of little quarrels, of dances at 
Christmas time. of walks at night, of | 
dressing for dinner, of waking in the 
morning, of meeting old friends, of sick- 
ness, theatres, church services, prosti- 
tutes, slums, cricket-matches, children, 
tides on a tram, bathes on a hot morn- 


ing, sudden unpleasant truth from a 
friend. momentary consciousness of 
God. 

Death, too. How clear now it 


was to me! During these weeks I had 
wondered, pursued the thought of Death. 
Was it this? Was it that? Was it pain? 
Was it terror? J had feared it, as, for 
instance, when I had seen the dead bodies 
in the Forest, or stood under the rain at 
Nijnieff. I had laughed at it as when I 
had gone with the sanitars. I had cursed 
it as when Marie Ivanovna had died. I 
had sought it as I had done last night— 
and always, as I drew closer and closer 
to it, fancied it some fine allegorical 
figure, something terrible, appalling, de- 
vastating. Now, when I was, as 
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I believed, at last face to face with it, 
I saw that one was simply face to face 
with one’s self—From “The Dark 
Forest.” PEPEE E 


PAN. 


I am the All—the sole created One— 
The solitary Life beside the Life 
Which fashioned me from gusty dark- 
. ness, flawed 
With uproar of prenatal elements; 

And thus I dwell through all the quiet 
years, 

A loneliness within a loneliness, 

Myself sufficient to myself, and lulled 

By that most ancient silence in my heart, 

Answering the silence over all; whereto 

The babbling of my multitudinous 
tongues, 

Is as the voice of leaves in stillest night. 


All aspects, sound, and movements 

dwell in me; 

The knotty forests and the mountains 
old, 

And the rich valleys and the cataracts 

Dancing like youth eternal, and the 
wealth 

Of the unmastered and rebellious sea, 

All flowers and herbs, the roots and 
leaves and seeds; 

With whatsoever in the gorgeous gloom 

Of mines and central chasms may be hid: 

Man, and the high-towered cities that he 
builds ; 

All lower form of animal life—beasts, 
birds, 

The swift cold shapes of oceans, streams, 
and ponds, 

Dull reptiles and obscure vitalities, 

Monstrous developments and prodigious 
births, 

Motes of intense existence, beyond sight. 

Faint atoms on sensation’s utter verge ;— 

All these are parts of me: yea, more than 
these. 

All central suns—even to that which is 

The centre of all centres, bright and 
vast, 

Lighten, and burn, and orb their golden 
fires 

In me forever; all attendant moons 

Are quickened by the light which is in 
me: 


Mine are the lapsing planets. beamy- 
faced. 
The lucid children of the suns, for aye 


Peopling my vasts of silence and old 
Night; 

Mine are those swift and haggard wan- 
derers 

Of the abyss, comets drawn on through 
space 

By strong enchantment of the unknown 
sun; 

And mine are all the drifting nebule 

Of shapeless slime and mist, wherefrom 
new stars, 

The happy homes of life and love, shall 
rise, 

And warm the unillumined gulfs 

With spheres of regal splendor. Meteor 
shapes 

Of the red storm, acres of colored light 

Built by the sun and rain across the 
voids, 

And vaporous stars, perishing utterly, 

And the swift lightning’s momentary 
noon, 

Sky flames and visions in the paveless 
clouds, 

And singing rains out of immensity. 

And noiseless snowfalls, and the iron 
showers 

Of hail and sleet, black Winter’s javelins, 

And billowy thunders, rolling into space. 

And dews and winds and the diaphanous 
air,— 

These all are in my universal round. 


My lower frame is rough and wild and 

grim, — 
Brute matter, torn with savage energies; 
The old rebellion of swart Chaos, still 
Struggling with Love, the ever-youthful 

god, . 
The Reconciler. But far up, I look 
Forever in the long celestial calm. 
Behold! the stars are quivering on my 


breast! 

Behold! my face is golden bright with 
fire! 

And upward from my head two horny 
beams 


Stretch lengthening into heaven, wit! 
thrill on thrill 


Of endless aspiration, deathless hope ! 


So is it with all individual life !— 
Below all forms are diverse, opposite, 
Confounded with their contraries, cross 

cut 
With wranglings and with 
grotesque, 
Trreconcilable, and reeling back 
To their original atoms; higher up 


jealousie: 


Come fitness, and consent of part with 
part, 

Making one harmony; while at the peak 

if the ever-sharpening pyramid of 
things, 

The mystery of the unincarnate Jove 

Lies like a consummation; into which 


al figures sharpen upward, and are 
lost.— 

\ll shapes, all hues, all odors, and all 
sounds, 


Pass, as the flushings of the rainy bow 
Fade in the vast and all insphering air! 
~—From “Household Words; conducted 

by Charles Dickens. May 2, 1857. 


a e 
IN EARLY HAWAII. 


The house in which Mr. Bishop and 
myself had lodged was early crowded 
with natives. Morning worship was held 
in the native language, and a short ad- 
cress given to the people. 

A very interesting conversation en- 
wed on the resurrection of the dead at 
the last day, which had been spoken of 
m the address. The people said they had 
heard of it by Kapihe, a native priest. 
«ho formerly resided in this village, and 
who, in the time of Tamehameha told 
‘rat prince that at his death he would 
‘ee his ancestors, and that hereafter all 
ihe kings. chiefs, and people of Hawaii 
would live again. 

I asked them how this would be ef- 
fected. and with what circumstances it 
«ould be attended: whether they would 
ave again on Hawaii. or in Miru, the 
Hades of the Sandwich Islands. 

They said there were two gods, who 
vnducted the departed spirits of their 
chiefs to some place in the heavens, 
where it was supposed the spirits of kings 
and chiefs sometimes dwelt, and after- 
wards returned with them to earth. 
where they accompanied the movements 
and watched over the destinies of their 
survivors. 

The name of one of these gods was 
Kaonohiokala, the eve-ball of the sun; 
and of the other Kuahairo. 

Kapihe was priest to the latter, and, by 
ipretended revelation, informed Tame- 
ihameha that when he should die Kua- 
ikairs would take his spirit to the sky, 
an] accompany it to the earth again, 
shen his body would be reanimated and 
fouthfnl; that he would have his wives, 
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and resume his government in Hawaii; 
and that, at the same time, the existing 
generation would see and know their par- 
ents and ancestors, and all the people 
who had died would be restored to life. 

These, they said, were all the particu- 
lars they knew; but added that though at 
Kapihe’s suggestion many valuable of- 
ferings were made to his god, he proved 
a false prophet, for Tamehameha died, 
and did not come to life again. 

At 8 o'clock a small pig. nicely baked 
under ground, and a calabash full of po- 
tatoes were brought in for breakfast. 
We were both too ill to partake of the 
bounty of our kind host, yet felt grateful 
for his attention —From the Journal of 
William Ellis in 1823. 

a 


Who would care to live without oppo- 
sition and struggle? Would men prize 
truth itself as they do, if it were at- 
tained without effort and kept alive 
without battle? To battle and to make 
sacrifices for one’s chosen cause consti- 
tutes a necessary element of human life. 
Carlvle states this truth in a beautiful 
passage in his hock on “Heroes and 
Tfero-Worship”: “Tt is a calumny to say 
that men are roused to heroic actions by 
ease, hope of pleasure. recompense—- 
sugar-plums of anv kind in this world 
or the next. In the meanest mortal 
there lies something nobler. The poor 
swearing soldier hired to be shot has his 
‘honor of a soldier,’ different from drill, 
regulations, and the shilling a day. It is 
not to taste sweet things, but to do noble 
and true deeds. and vindicate himself un- 
der God's heaven as a God-imade man, 
that the poorest son of Adam dimly 
longs. Show him the wav of doing that, 
the dullest day-drudge kindles into a 
hero. They wrong man greatly who say 
he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, 
abnegation, martyrdom, death, are the al- 
lurements that act on the heart of man.” 


— Paulsen. E A 


The smattering I have of the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone (which is something more 
than the perfect exaltation of gold) hath 
taught me a great deal of Divinity, and 
instructed my belief how that immortal 
spirit and incorruptible substance of my 
soul may Be obscure, and sleep awhile 
within this house of flesh_—Sir Thomas 
Browne, 
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CRUSTS AND CRUMBS. 
(By. Albert Ernest Stafford.) 


I closed the old year and opened the 
new reading one of the remarkable books 
of the time—“Priest of the Ideal,” by 
Stephen Graham (the Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, St. Martin’s House, To- 
ronto; $1.50). It is described as a novel, 
and while that far-reaching term has 
been stretched to cover all kinds of litera- 
ture, I feel sure that the average novel 
reader would feel much deceived by the 
description; while those in search of the 
great literature of the day, the revealing 
sctiptures, may overlook a treasure. It 
is less of a novel than Goethe's “Wilhelm 
Meister,” and those who revel in “La- 
vengro” or any of the discursive, al- 
lusive, self-confessional, and illuminating 
story books will rejoice over this one. 
The story consists of an account of the 
adventures of Washington King, an 
American representing a billionaire syn- 


dicate, who comes to England to buy any 


old thing of a national or historical na- 
ture which the nation feels it has no fur- 
ther use for, cathedrals, abbeys, churches, 
castles, ancient crosses, monuments, any- 
thing, in fact, that could be set up in 
America to become a nucleus of his- 
torical sentiment. He meets Richard 
Hampden, who proposes a pilgrimage 
around England, so that King may learn 
for himself something of the spiritual 
values of the national monuments, and 
judge for himself what could be dis- 
pensed: with by the people. “He is al- 
ways wandering about, today at Glaston- 
bury, next week at Iona, then preaching 
a sermon for a sick clergyman in some 
remote country parish. . He is 
specially licensed to preach. He gives 
lay sermons. If ever the press get to 
know him, he may become famous on that 
score alone.” There are several other 
interesting men, including Lord Poldu, 
evidently Lord Northcliffe, Rev. J. S. 
Griffiths, a Nonconformist preacher; 
Charles Trevor, a well-bred Englishman ; 
Rev. Ernest Biggleswade, an army chap- 
lain; Cosmo, a clever business man; 
Brother John, “a little brother of hu- 
manity’; Oppenheimer, a rich importer 
and patron of art, and two notable 
women, Vera Middleton and Celia Cos- 
mo. These are the more important char- 


acters, and they are all people worth 
knowing. 

There has been a great deal written 
in theosophical circles in the last year 
about the Old Catholic Church, and with 
a truly ridiculous reaction towards sacer- 
dotalism, a number of prominent mem- 
bers of the society have been taking “or- 
ders,’ and been consecrated as bishops. 
The ultimate inspiration apparently 
comes from the same source as broke up 
the activities of the American section in 
1895-1900, and carried all the active 
workers to the extinction of Point Loma. 
A society under the control and influence 
of men engaged in pressing the claims 
of the Old Catholic Church is not likely 
to make appeal to those of the Greek 
Catholic Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church, nor the Anglican Catholic 
Church, and least of all to those who 
have realized that neither temple nor 
ritual, neither dogma nor creed, neither 
priest nor scripture are required by those 
who have learned to know God and His 
Word, the Logos. <A society that pro- 
fesses to have neither creed nor dogma 
can not consistently exhibit any prefer- 
ence for one church, nor for one religion 
more than another. The selection of the 
Old Catholic Church to receive the bene- 
diction of Mrs. Besant, C. W. Leadbetter, 
A. P. Warrington, and the rest is an un- 
accountable vagary. This has struck me 
all the more forcibly in reading “The 
Priest of the Ideal,” where the true ideals 
of life and religion are set forth in a 
far more beautiful and attractive way 
than the Old Catholic Church recruits 
are capable of. If I had any yearnings 
for ritualistic and ceremonial religion | 
would certainly choose the exquisite 
forms and stately traditions of the Angli. 
can Church as Stephen Graham seti 
them forth in preference to any othe 
There is a fine freedom, too, in a chur 
in which such a preacher as Frederi 
Hampden has free scope to deliver su 
sermons as are recorded in this boo 
And if churches are to be reformed fro 
within, as is generally agreed, is the 
not more likelihood of the Anglican bod 
fulfilling the ideal. and reaching its hu 
constituency with the new true messa 
than there is of a successful spirity 
revolution being launched through 
schismatic offshoot of the Roman co 
munion? I am quite aware that neith 
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` nal arbiter. 


logic nor reason will persuade in a case 
af this kind, and that inclination is the 
Very well, then, if inclina- 
ton is to settle it, I shall be inclined to 
Frederick Hampden and his appeal to 
the heart, rather than the appeal of any 
set of enthusiasts to the eye or the brain. 
“There is a Keltic spirit in all of us to- 
ay,” writes Stephen Graham; “the earth 
of Britain has made out of us all its own 
people, we have grown out of it, and in 
the deeper sanctuary of our souls is to 
be found the mystic seed which St. Jo- 
seph and his hermits brought.” 

Hampden conducts his American ac- 
quaintance on a spiritual pilgrimage over 
Britain, starting at Glastonbury “in the 
Tegion of the mysterious and beautiful 
hill, where the first British shrines were 
made. Behold the Tor points its blunt 
forefinger to the sky. The larch trees 
climb aslant up Joseph of Arimathea’s 
hill. The spring of living water still 
dances from Chalice Hill, where the 
Holy Grail was buried. Hither, as 


. egend tells, came Joseph of Arimathea, 


who, though he had ready his own new- 
hewn sepulchre and could give it to his 
Saviour, yet lived seventy years from 
the day of the Crucifixion. Joseph was 
entrusted by the Apostles to carry the 
Sospel to Britain, and to be our Christ. 
He was shown by a vision that he must 
seek a hill like unto Mount Tabor, and 
ae sailed in a boat with twelve holy men 
from France to Wales, and from Wales 
to the isles in the marshes. For at that 
tme the hills were islands over the 
marshes and the valley below them was 
Avalon, At last, one morning, on pleased 
syes dawned the green hill of Tor, which 
is so like the Mount of Transfiguration 
hat people who have been to the Holy 
Land and come afterward to Glastonbury 
remark it, though the legend be unknown 
ta them. So St. Joseph and the twelve 
ermits paused in their rowing and 
prayed. And they anchored their beat 
at the foot of these hills. St. Joseph 
‘sought in his keeping the mystical gift 
of the Cup of the Last Supper, and he 
fave it to the earth of Britain. The 
znd was a wilderness then, but the aged 
loseph placed his barren staff in the 
smund and it blossomed with spiritual 
“ossoms, as it blossoms to this day, 
every 25th December, as Christ is born 
again in the land. He built a church of 
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wattles on the summit of the Tor, and 
about the base of the hill the twelve holy 
men made twelve caves and lived a her- 
mit’s life therein. St. Joseph at length 
died and was buried in the same earth 
with the Grail seventy years after his 
sepulchre had been used in Palestine. 
He found a successor amongst his holy 
men. But they also were growing old, 
and as they died new hermits took their 
places in the caves at the foot. of the 
Tor, the first fruits of sacrifice in Britain, 
for they were British hermits. Glaston- 
bury is our British holy land, for from 
its sacred spring the first baptisms were 
made. As the Grail, when the heathen 
came, was put in the dank, rich British 
earth, or in a rock chamber of the well, 
so the mystic and gentle religion of the 
Virgin-born Saviour and Man of Sor- 
rows who died to reconcile us all found 
a mysterious home in the souls of men. 
: The ancient Britons were ready 
for Christianity. No race received it 
more humbly, more simply, and more 
readily than they. The atmosphere of 
Britain was never that of a quarrelsome 


Levant. Joseph was not persecuted, his 
hermits were not butchered by the 
Druids. Probably Joseph was expected 


by these people, seen coming by the mys- 
tically gifted and by those who saw be- 
yond material veils. They came and 
glorified God in peace." —Toronto Sun- 
day World. — mem 


A mind unwilling to believe, or even 
undesirous to be instructed, our weighti- 
est evidence must ever fail to impress. 
It will insist on taking the evidence in 
bits and rejecting item by item. The 
man who announces his intention of 
waiting until a single absolutely conclu- 
sive bit of evidence turns up, is really a 
man not open to conviction, and if he be 
a logician he knows it. For modern logic 
has made it plain that single facts can 
never be proved except by their co- 
herence in a system. But as all the facts 
come singly any one who dismisses them 
one by one is destroying the conditions 
under which the conviction of new truth 
could ever arise on the mind. —Dr. F. C. 
S. Schiller. 


Miracles do not happen in contradic- 
tion to nature, but only in contradiction 
to that which is known to us of nature. 
—Saint Augustine. 
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The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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A SECOND COMING. 


A number of eminent English clergy- 
` men are satised that the world is about 
to witness a second coming of Christ, 
and they are even banding themselves to- 
gether into what may be called without 
Imeverence a reception committee. An 
expectation of this kind has been con- 
tinuous for hundreds of years. It has 
tound expression at every crisis in the 
modern history of the world. Whenever 
we are called upon to face the Nemesis 
of our cruelties and greeds we clamor for 
superhuman aid. But it rarely occurs to 
us to abandon our cruelties and greeds. 
We consult the physician, not that we 
may learn the laws of health, but that 
he may show us how to break the laws 
of health and evade the consequences. 
How would these clergymen identify 
the Messiah if he should come. They 
themselves tell us that he came two thou- 
sand years ago to an expectant world, 
and that because he came in an unwel- 
come guise he was rejected. This might 
happen again. Suppose the Messiah 
should come with stern and scornful re- 
buke for the churches represented on the 
Teception committee. Suppose he should 
place upon them the responsibility for 
the present horror. Suppose he should 
choose his associates from the same 
classes of society that he seems to have 
tavored upon the previous occasion to the 
exclusion of all the orthdoxies and all the 
Tespectabilities. Suppose he should re- 
fuse to go to church, or attend divine 


service with a whip of small cords, for 
which also there is precedent. It is not 
impossible. What would the eminent 
English clergymen do then? It is well 
to face the possibilities in advance. One 
can never tell. 

It is hard to see what Christ could do 
for the world more than he did two thou- 
sand years ago. Are we certain that he 
would stop the war? The men of old 
were certain that he would rescue Pales- 
tine from the Roman yoke. On the con- 
trary he pronounced a deeper doom than 
any that had then befallen the land. He 
said that the prophets had been sent to 
them and they had murdered them, as 
they were about to murder him. He said 
that Jerusalem should be utterly de- 
stroyed. And in order to guard against a 
repetition of such horrors in the future 
and upon an even greater scale, he said 
that they could be escaped only by fra- 
ternity, self-sacrifice, and devotion. 
Have we obeyed these commands that 
we should now expect others? On the 
contrary we have elaborately, carefully, 
and deliberately set them upon one side, 
explained them away, and repudiated 
them. We have avowed our preference 
for Haeckel, for the “survival of the fit,” 
for the establishment upon earth of the 
law of the jungle. What right have we 
to a divine interposition? How should 
we profit by it? 

It may be that there will be such an 
interposition, but certainly there is no 
reason to suppose so, and it is a pity to 
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waste our time in conclaves and prepara- 
tions. We are too busy, or should be. 
There is too much to do. If we were 
now to begin where we should have be- 
gun two thousand years ago by the prac- 
tice of helpfulness and fraternity it may 
be that the kingdom of heaven would 
suddenly appear by the only means 
through which it can ever appear. 
a 


CREDULITY. 


Even a book so credulous as has been 
given to us by Grace Garrett Durand 
may serve a purpose. It is entitled “Sir 
Oliver Lodge Is Right,” and the author 
publishes it herself at Lake Forest, IHi- 
nois. Presumably the use of the italic 
in the title is considered in some mysteri- 
ous way to be an argument. Certainly 
we can find no other. 

The author tells us she has had long 
and beautiful conversations with Mr. 
Lincoln, with Count Tolstoy, and with 
Joan of Arc. One would have supposed 
these great people would have something 
better to do, but it seems not. So far as 
Joan of Arc was concerned there was a 
little difficulty as to the language, but 
the Maid of Orleans obligingly spoke 
English, which must have been a little 
galling to her sentiments. Presumably 
she has learned English in the spirit 
world. Evidently she knew none while 
on earth. Count Tolstoy also converses 
fluently in English. Doubtless a recent 
acquisition. 

Lincoln displays his accustomed com- 
mon sense. He talks like an editorial. He 
says that the various kinds of war work 
should be given to those who have had 
appropriate experience. When asked if 
he could not manage to impress the mind 
of the Administration in the direction of 
prudence, he replies: “Wait and see. 
We shall do so. Heaven forbid that we 
should neglect this asparstenise means of 
grace.” 

Count Tolstoy is hopeful. It is true 
he has ceased to be a pacifist and has be- 
come an apostle of bloody war. But that 
was to be expected. Why be a spirit if 
one does not learn thereby to correct 
one’s errors. Tolstoy is sorry that the 
Czar has been sent to Siberia, for he 
“has a good heart, but is weak.” Ah! 
how true! Such profundity could come 
only from Tolstoy. He says “my sol- 
diers weakening has only delayed the end 
of the war.” He says also “The Russian 
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peasant, of whom I was one,” etc. Tha: 
grammar is a little faulty, but then wha 
can one expect from a foreigner. 

The enthusiasms of the author are, @ 
course, fatal to accuracy. Enthusiasm 
usually are. Enumerating some “out 
spoken spiritists’ she includes the Hom 
Arthur Balfour and Emerson. This i 
true of neither. To be interested in psy. 
chic research is not necessarily to be i 
spiritist. 

Then we get back again to Lincoln 
He does not like the Barnard statue. Ha 
can not understand how “that man Bar 
nard can put it over anybody.” But dic 
Lincoln actually say that—just in those 
Did he say “that man Bar- 
nard”? It would seem that manners are 
not included in the spirit curriculum 
Did Lincoln say “put it over”? Slang 
evidently is included in the spirit cur- 
riculum. 

Genius, it seems, is always due tc 
“spirits.” Why is it always the disem- 
bodied spirit that has genius and never 
the embodied we are not told. Emerson 
touchingly inforins the author that he got 
his inspiration in this way. He did not 
know it at the time, but he knows it now, 
and hastens to give credit. Emerson got 
his wisdom from spirits and he is now a 
little spirit himself and is passing it on. 
His grammar is not quite what it should 
be, but that is probably due to a natura! 
embarrassment at talking with a lady. 
In the meantime he hopes the world wil) 
study his books. 

But there is a little nugget among the 
dross. A happorth of bread to an in- 
tolerable deal of sack. Speaking of Hei- 
fitz, the violinist, the author says that he 
is so great “because he has brought back 
his great gift with him from the spirit 
world in this reincarnation,” ete. But 
where does the author get her belief is 
reincarnation? We ask to know. Did 
the spirits tell her? If so will she now 
tell us why the spirits obstinately denied 
reincarnation until quite recently, why 
they jeered at it and derided it? Buf 
perhaps it is hardly fair to ask ques! 
tions. 


a ns i 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the 
deep, | 

From that true world within the world 
we sce, 

Whereof our world is but the boundin 
shore. — Tennyson. 


THE UNSEEN. 


Sir William F. Barrett, author of “On 
the Threshold of the Unseen” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), has some uneasy twinges 
of doubt as to the legitimacy of psychic 
experiment. It has been condemned, he 
says, by the seers and the prophets. 
Isaiah warned the people “Thy spells and 
enchantments with which thou hast 
wearied thyself have led thee astray.” 
Juvenal says something of the same sort. 
Psychism leads to spiritual confusion and 
it clouds discrimination. None the less, 
says Sir William Barrett, these strictures 
do not apply to scientific research. Pos- 
sibly not, but then he himself is writing 
for the public. 

We need not trouble ourselves with 
the phenomena cited bv the author. 
Frankly, we are a little tired of “Flor- 
rie,” and “Mrs. C.” and “Miss L.” We 
know precisely what they will do before 
they begin to do it. We will accept the 
“genuineness of the phenomena.” Let 
them pass. Nemine contradicente. — 

The explanations are far more inter- 
esting. Thus we have a speculation as 
to whether certain orders of phantasms 
may be due to a thought projection of 
ourselves, each one of us having a simu- 
lacrum in the unseen: 

The ancient Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
also teaches that our future state is the result 
of our thought and actions, the sum of our 
merit or demerit, “All that total of a soul 
which is the things it did, the thoughts it 
had.” Karma is thus the relentless operation 
and spiritual embodiment of the law of cause 
and effect, from which none of us can escape. 
In modern Theosophy we find the same idea, 
developed in connection with the doctrine of 
reincarnation. The thoughts of each indi- 
vidual life generate a thought-body in the un- 
seen, which becomes the next dwelling place 
of our soul on its return to earth. Hence 
the innate disposition of a child is the result 
sf its own unconscious past, the character it 


has moulded for itself during a previous exist- 
ence on earth. 


The author points out that the stream 
of consciousness is actually far wider 
than we suppose. There are shallows up- 
on either side of the current of which 
we take no note. Innumerable impres- 
sions reach us, but we give them no at- 
tention, and they slip unperceived into 
the subliminal: 


Thus the outer or conscious self, as said; is 
net our entire self, any more than the visible 
t earth-turned face of the moon is the whole 
‘amen. Mr. Frederick Myers has well com- 
fired our normal self-consciousness to the 
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visible spectrum of sunlight; beyond it on 
either side is a wide tract, imperceptible to 
the eye, yet crowded with radiation. Each 
pencil of sunlight embraces these invisible, as 
well as the visible, rays, and so each human 
personality embraces the unconscious as well 
as the conscious self. And just as experi- 
mental physics has within the present century 
revealed the. existence of ultra-violet and 
infra-red portions of the spectrum, and shown 
us how we may, in part, render these obscure 
trays visible, so with the growth of experi- 
mental psychology we are beginning to dis- 
cover the complex nature of our personality, 
and how that part of our Ego which is below 
the threshold of consciousness may be led to 
emerge from its obscurity. As the bright light 
of day quenches the feebler light of the stars, 
so the vivid stream of consciousness in our 
waking life must usually be withdrawn or en- 
feebled before the dim record of unheeded past 
impressions, or the telepathic impact of an ex- 
traneous mind, becomes apparent. 


Perhaps what we call the “control” of 
the medium, suggests the author, may be 
no more than an invasion of the field of 
the mind by this subliminal conscious- 
ness. Perhaps it may also solve the mys- 
tery of the dual personality. 

The author is no less interesting in his 
theory of phantasms. These, too, may be 
subjective: 

There is nothing improbable in this sub- 
jective theory of apparitions, for all the 
things we see are phantasms projected from 
our mind into the external world. It is true 
that a minute and real inverted picture of 
the objects around us is thrown on the retina 
by the optical arrangements in the eye, but 
we do not look at that picture as the pho- 
tographer does in his camera; it creates an 
impression on certain brain cells, and then we 
mentally project outside ourselves a large 
erect phantasm of the retinal image. It is 
true this phantasm has its origin in the real 
image on the retina, but it is no more a real 
thing than is the virtual image of ourselves 
we see in a looking-glass. If now, instead of 
the impression being made on certain cells in 
the brain through the fibre of the optic nerve, 
an impression be made directly on those same 
brain ceils hy some telepathic impact, it may 
reasonably be supposed that a visual reaction 
follows, and a corresponding image would be 
projected by our mind into external space. 


Moreover, there are phantasms of the 
living, and same experimenters have been 
able to produce them almost at will. 
Since it is obvious that these are not 
“spirits” we may find an explanation of 
all alike in the invariable tendency of 
thought to externalize itself, 

Perhaps the contents of the subliminal 
self are more varied and of higher value 
than we have any idea of. It mav even 
give us access, says Mr. Myers, to “a sort 
of terrene ommiscience,’ so that.to a 
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man’s unconscious self some phantasmal 
picture should be open of all that men 
are doing or have done. This is entirely 
occult except in its terminology. Union 
with the Higher Self does not indeed con- 
fer such power. And the Higher Self re- 
members its own experiences stored 
through countless incarnations. 

It is unusual in works of this kind to 
find references to reincarnation, but the 
author is of too high a mental calibre to 
exclude anything from prejudice. He 
Says: 


There are many who believe with the devout 
and learned Henry More and other Platonists, 
together with several eminent thinkers of the 
present day, such as Professor McTaggart, 
that the survival of the soul after death in- 
volves the assumption of its pre-natal exist- 
ence. If so, as Mr. C. C. Massey has said, 
“The whole conception of immortality under- 
goes an important change if we regard the 
personal consciousness with its Ego as a mere 
partial and temporary limitation of a larger 
self, the growth of many seasons, as it were, 
of earthly life.” 

The lack of any memory of our past exist- 
ences, if such there were, has been urged 
against the idea of reincarnation, but this may 
be only a temporary eclipse. It is possible 
that recollection of our past lives may grad- 
ually return, as in the course of our spiritual 
progress we gain a larger life and deeper 
consciousness: the underlying subliminal life 
may be the golden thread that binds into one 
all our past and future lives. 

As thts question of reincarnation is at pres- 
ent attracting much attention it may be of 
interest to quote another sentence or two 
from the devout and suggestive writer named 
above (C. C. Massey): “We may find the 
ground of reincarnation in an attraction to 
this world or principle of life. . . . What- 
ever has brought us here once will presumably 
bring us here again and again till the motive 
power changes. Regeneration (a new 
nature) alone exempts from reincarnation; 
the bonds of desire to the external nature be- 
ing thus severed, all the tendrils of attach- 
ment to it are thus eradicated.” 


Here we may leave an admirable and 
suggestive work with which we may not 
wholly agree, with which we may greatly 
disagree, but that is none the less wel- 
come as the contribution of a scientist 
who brings to his task a ripe intelligence 
and a sincerity that is beyond challenge. 

ON tHe THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN. By 
Sir William Barrett, F. R. S. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

paa n 

No action whether foul or fair 

Is ever done but it leaves somewhere 

A record written by fingers ghostly. 

—Longfelow. 


THE MOST-SACRED MOUNTAIN. 


Space, and the twelve clean winds of 
heaven, 

And this sharp exultation, like a cry, 
after the slow six thousand steps of 
climbing! À 

This is Tai Shan, the beautiful, the most 
holy. 


rs 


Below my feet the foot-hills nestle, 
brown with flecks of green; and 
lower down the flat brown plain, the 
floor of earth stretches away to blue 
infinity. 

Beside me in this airy space the temple 

"roofs cut their slow curves against 
the sky, 

And one black bird circles above the 
void. 

Space, and the twelve clean winds are 
here; 

And with them broods eternity—a swift, 
white peace, a presence manifest. 
The rhythm ceases here. Time has no 
place. This is the end that has no 

end. 


Here, when Confucius came, a half a 
thousand years before the Nazarene, 
he stepped, with me, thus into time- 
lessness. 

The stone beside us waxes old, the 
carven stone that says: “On this 
spot once Confucius stood and fell 
the smallness of the world below.” 

The stone grows old: 

Eternity is not for stones. 


But I shall go down from this air 
space, this swift white peace, thi 
stinging exultation. 

And time will close about me, and 
soul stir to the rhythm of the dad 
round. 

Yet, having known, life will not press 

n 


close, and always I shall feel ti 

ravel thin about me; i 

For once I stood i 

In the white windy presence of eternif 

—Eunice Tietjens, in “Poetry.” 
C 


Is there an answering voice from 
void. ‘ 
Or vain and worthless my passion 
prayer? 
Are all my hopes forever destroyed 
In blackness of darkness, depth 
despair? FP. W, H. Myer 


FROM THE SECRET DOCTRINE. 


Why, then, should occultists and as- 
trologers, as learned as these astrono- 
mers, be disbelieved when they prophesy 
the return of some cyclic event on the 
same mathematical principles? Why 
should the claim that they know this re- 
turn be ridiculed? Their forefathers and 
predecessors, having recorded the recur- 
rence of such events in their time and 
day, throughout a period embracing hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, the conjunc- 
tion of the same constellations must 
necessarily produce, if not quite the 
same, at any rate similar effects. Are 
the prophecies to be derided, because of 
the claim made for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years of observation, and for 
millions of years for the human races? 
In its turn, modern science is laughed at 
by those who hold to biblical chronology, 
for its far more modest geological and 
anthropological figures. Thus Karma 
adjusts even human laughter, at the mu- 
tual expense of sects, learned societies, 
and individuals. Yet in the prognostica- 
tion of such future events, at any rate, 
all foretold on the authority of cyclic re- 
currences, ne psychic phenomenon is in- 
volved. It is neither prevision, nor 
prophecy; any more than is the signal- 
‘eg of a comet or star several years be- 
iore its appearance. It is simply knowl- 
edge, and mathematically correct compu- 
tations, which enable the Wise Men of 
the East to foretell, for instance, that 
England is on the verge of such or an- 
mher catastrophe; that France is nearing 
such a point of her cycle; and that Eu- 
‘ope in general is threatened with, or 
rather is on the eve of, a cataclysm, to 
which her own cycle of racial karma has 
ied her, Our view of the reliability of 
tke information depends, of course, on 
oar acceptation or rejection of the claim 
for a tremendous period of historical ob- 
servation. astern initiates maintain 
that they have preserved records of 
racial development and of events of uni- 
versal import ever since the beginning 
ofthe Fourth Race—their knowledge of 
events preceding that epoch being tradi- 
tonal, Moreover, those who believe in 
ership and in occult powers will have 
iœ difficulty in crediting the general 
‘character, at least, of the information 
ores even if it be traditional, once the 
ts checked and corrected by 

‘ane ce and esoteric knowledge. 
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But in the present case no such meta- 
physical belief is claimed as our chief 
dependence, for proof is given—on what, 
to every occultist, is quite scientifc evi- 
dence—the record preserved through the 
Zodiac for incalculable ages.—H. P. Bla- 
vatsky. —— 

If we now turn to thought, we find that 
inasmuch as it affects the substance of 
the present visible universe, it produces 
a material organ of memory. But the 
motions which accompany thought must 
also affect the invisible order of things, 
while the forces which cause these mo- 
tions are likewise derived from the same 
region, and thus it follows that thought 
conceived to affect the matter of another 
universe simultaneously with this may 
explain a future state-—The Unseen Uni- 
verse. ——— ny 


When we see how a thing can have 
happened we are much more ready to 
give a fair hearing to evidence that it 
has happened, than when the material 
offered is quite indigestible to our intel- 
ligence. And thus an explanatory hy- 
pothesis is hardly less necessary for the 
reception of facts of a certain character 
than are facts for the support of a hy- 
pothesis—C. C. Massey. 

srsernarsomnseien sentsneanae 
The Ghost in man, the Ghost that once 
was man 
But can not wholly free itself from man, 
Are calling to each other thro’ a dawn 
Stranger than earth has ever seen; the 
veil 
Is rending and the voices of the day 
Are heard across the voices of the dark. 
—Tennyson. 
—— ana 


If either Roman Catholics, or any 
others, will give sufficient proofs of the 
occurrence of a miracle, they ought to be 
listened to; but to pretend to, or to be- 
lieve in, any miracle without sufficient 
proof is clearly superstition —Archbishop 
Whately. pn nana 


In regard to ghost stories, while I 
doubt any one of them, still I have a 
certain faith in the whole of them taken 
together. —Kant. 

p 


Wherever there is the slightest possi- 
bility for the mind of man to know, there 
is a legitimate problem for science.— 
Kari Pearson. 
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HELP. 


When the enemy is near thee, 
Call on us! 
In our hands we will upbear thee, 
He shall neither scathe nor scare thee, 
He shall fly thee and shall fear thee. 
Call on us! 


Call when all good friends have left thee, 

Of all good sights and sounds bereft thee, 

Call when hope and heart are sinking, 

When the brain is sick with thinking, 
Help, O help! 


When the panic comes upon thee, 

When necessity seems on thee, 

Hope and choice have all foregone thee, 

Fate and force are closing o’er thee, 

And but one way stands before thee, 
Call on us! 


O, and if thou dost not call, 
Be but faithful, that is all! 

Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still, and find thee, 
Help, sure help! 

-Arthur Clough Benson. 


e 
THE VISION OF MONS. 


Miss Courtney Wilson gives the fol- 
lowing statement by a lance-corporal 
concernig the vision of Mons: 

“I was with my battalion in the re- 
treat from Mons on or about August 
28th. The German cavalry were ex- 
pected to make a charge and we were 
waiting to fire and scatter them so as to 
enable the French cavalry who were on 
our right to make a dash forward. How- 
ever, the German aeroplanes discovered 
our position and we remained where we 
were. 

“The weather was very hot and clear, 
and between 8 or 9 o'clock in the even- 
ing I was standing with a party of nine 
other men on duty and some distance on 
either side were parties of ten on guard. 
Immediately behind us, half of my bat- 
talion was on the edge of a wood resting. 
An officer suddenly came to us in a state 
of great anxiety and asked us if we had 
seen anything astonishing. He hurried 
away from my ten to the next party of 
ten. When he had got out of sight I, 
who was the non-commissioned officer in 
charge, ordered two men to go forward 
out of the way of the trees, in order to 
find out what the officer meant. The 
two men returned, reporting that they 


could see no sign of the Germans. A’ 
that time we thought that the office: 
must be expecting a surprise attack. 

“Imediately afterwards the office 
came back, and, taking me and som 
others a few yard away, showed us th 
sky. I could see quite plainly in mid-ai 
a strange light, which seemed to b 
quite distinctly outlined, and was not : 
reflection of the moon, nor were ther 
any clouds in the neighborhood. Th 
light became brighter, and I could se 
quite distinctly three shapes, one in th 
centre having what looked like outsprea 
wings; the other two were not so large 
but were quite plainly distinct from th 
centre one, They appeared to have 
long, loose-hanging garment of a golde 
tint, and they were above the Germa 
line facing us. 

“We stood watching them for abor 
three-quarters of an hour. All the me 
with me saw them, and other men cam 
up from other groups who told us the 
had seen the same thing. I am not a be 
liever in such things, but I have not th 
slightest doubt that we really did se 
what I now tell you. 

“I remember the day because it was 
day of terrible anxiety for us. Th: 
morning the Munsters had a bad time o 
our right, and so had the Scots Guard 
We managed to get to the wood, ar 
there we barricaded the roads, and ri 
mained in the formation I have told yo: 
Later on the Uhlans attacked us, and w 
drove them back with heavy loss. It w: 
after this engagement, when we we 
dog-tired, that the vision appeared to u 

“I shall never forget it as long as 
live. I lie awake in bed and picture 
all as I saw it on that night. Of n 
battalion there are now only five m 
alive besides myself, and I have no hop 
of ever getting back to the front. I ha 
a record of fifteen years’ good servic 
and I should be very sorry to make 
fool of myself by telling a story mere 
to please any one.” 

Miss Wilson asked him if the figur 
resembled anybody, and he replie 
“You could discern there were faces, b 
you couldn’t see what they were like.” 

Miss Wilson also asked him, “WI 
was the effect of the vision on your fe 
ings, and the feclings of the other men 

“Well, it was very funny. We cal 
over quiet and still. It took us that wi 
We didn’t know what to make of 


And there we all were looking up at 
those three figures, saying nothing, just 
wondering, when one of the chaps called, 
‘God is with us’—and that kind of 
loosened us. Then when we were fall- 
ing-in for the march the captain said to 
us, ‘Well, men, we can cheer up now, 
we've got Some One with us.” And 
that’s just how we felt. As I tell you, 
we marched thirty-two miles that night, 
and the Germans didn’t fire a rifle or 
cannon, the whole way.” 

Asked, “Did the effect—the moral ef- 
feet—last ?” 

He replied slowly: “There was a cer- 
tain non-commissioned officer with us 
who was a fair coward, not fit to be a 
soldier, much less a non-commissioned 
oficer, and that man—well, he was a fair 
honest coward, and no mistake about it— 
he became quite different from that 
night. He didn’t mind what happened to 
him. He set a good example. That’s a 
iact. He got killed at Wipers” (Ypres). 

Asked about other changes in the men. 
“We were a decent lot of men on the 
whole, and of course fighting keeps a 
man quiet, but there was one very rough 
iellow along with us, always cursing and 
swearing and going for all the drink he 
could get—not exactly a bad fellow he 
wasn't, but he was rough, very rough, 
and not particular about himself. Well, 
that man was changed right through by 
the vision. I think it had more effect on 
him than any of us. He didn’t speak 
about it, but we could see for ourselves. 
It made a man of him.” 

On being asked whether he had met, 
since he got back, any of the men who 
saw the vision, he replied: “Only one. 
He's lying in Netley Hospital at this mo- 
ment. He's in the Scots Guards. I saw 
him the other day, and asked him about 
it. He remembers it just as well as I 
do, Of course, these chaps in here won't 
lelieve it. They think I must have 
dreamed it. But the sergeant in the 
Scots Guards could tell them. It was no 
dreaming. I’ve never seen anything like 
it before or since. I know very well 
what I saw.” 

ect cee 

After all, that which is true must be 
admitted; though it should show us the 
shortness of our faculties, and that we 
are in no wise judges of many things, of 
which we are apt to think ourselves very 

: competent ones.—Bishop Butler. 
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SIGHT FOR BLIND SOLDIERS. 


Emile Boirac, the famous French psy- 
chologist, whose work, “Our Hidden 
Forces,” was published by Stokes last 
spring, has carried his researches for- 
ward to the point where he has produced 
amazing results in the way of controlling 
and utilizing the natural magnetic en- 
ergy that is radiated from the human 
body. In his earlier work Dr. Boirac 
offered conclusive evidence that the body 
does radiate a force comparable to elec- 
tricity. The new book, “The Psychology 
of the Future“ (Stokes), describes ex- 
periments by which this force has been 
placed under control and put to prac- 
tical use—in medicine, in corrective 
criminology, etc. 

Particularly interesting is its applica- 
tion to the treatment of the blind. For 
this two methods have been developed, 
with great success. The first is to di- 
rect the radio-activity to stimulating the 
sense of touch, thus making the patient 
sensitive to colors and to ordinary 
printed type which is not raised, through 
mere contact with the finger-tips. By 
the second method a new centre of “X- 
ray vision” is created in the brain, by 
means of which the blind person is 
enabled to see more or less distinctly 
without the use of his eyes, 

There is every reason to believe that 
by the use of one of these two methods 
every soldier blinded in the war can 
have restored to him at least a partial 
substitute for normal sight. 

a a 


The limits of the study of nature do 
not bring us to the supernatural i 
if at any particular point science finds a 
present limit, what is beyond science is 
not therefore beyond nature; it is only 
unknown nature; when we cease to trace 
law we are sure law remains to be 
traced.—Rev. Baden Powell. 

a 

The souls of the righteous are in the 
hands of God. In the sight of the un- 
wise they seem to die and their departure 
is taken for misery and their going away 
from earth to be utter destruction—but 
they are at peace —IVisdom of Solomon, 

` os 

The heart of the fool is in his tongue, 
the tongue of the wise is in his heart— 
Turkish proverb. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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A DIFFICULTY. 

Theosophy, says a devotee, would 
make more rapid progress but for the in- 
herent materialism of the human mind. 
Of course it would. Why be guilty of 
atruism? On the other hand, but for 
the inherent materialism of the human 
mind there would be no need for Theos- 
hy at all. And then some busy people 
would be out of a job. 

Theosophy is hindered not so much by 
the inherent materialism of the human 
mind as by the inherent silliness of some 
ol its advocates. How is it these people 
are able to force themselves into the 
toreground and to palm off their cerebral 
spasms as philosophy? Why are their 
absurdities accepted as Theosophy with- 
out any attempt at verification? No one 
would be allowed to take such liberties 
with Darwinism, for example. A chal- 
lenge to cite chapter and verse would be 
instant and inevitable. But any nonsense 
may be advanced as Theosophy, and the 
More arrant the nonsense the more 
teadily it is accepted. Or so it would 
seem, 

Take, for example, the case of Miss 
May Sinclair, who has just written a 
valuable book on the philosophy of 
Idealism. Miss Sinclair is a woman of 
exceptional intelligence and of profound 
insight. She is practically a Theoso- 
Phist. But she says she would rather be 
2 Pragmatist than a Theosophist, and 

m this we may measure the depth of 
condemnation. Fortunately she ex- 
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plains her antipathy. At once we know 
what has befallen her. She has been 
talking with Theosophists, and she has 
our sympathy. She says she objects to 
have the Bhagavad Gita thrown at her 
head as though it were a portion of 
Scripture appointed for the day's read- 
ing. So do we. She says she objects to 
insistent assurances that if she will sup- 
press her lower nature she can go to 
Nirvana. She says she does not wish to 
go to Nirvana—not yet. Nor do we. 
She says she has suffered much from 
Theosophists, and here we may claim a 
community of pain. Now it is easy to 
say that Miss Sinclair should have read 
some standard work on Theosophy in- 
stead of conversing with chattering in- 
competents, but then we have to take 
things as we find them. And so we can 
only regret that she should have been 
frightened away by what we may call the 
theosophical Bandar-log. 

The Gita has, of course, been grossly 
mistreated. It is intended for students, 
and not for the public at large, as is suf- 
ficiently indicated by its concluding stan- 
zas. The metaphysics of Theosophy has 
also been grossly mistreated. Meta- 
physics is for the student, and not for the 
public at large. What can be more fu- 
tile. more inane, than a platform effort 
to explain Parabrahm? And what does 
it matter? The ordinary charlatan 
dresses in a white robe with the signs of 
the zodiac around the hem. The more 
subtle variety is likely to talk about 
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Parabrahm. The object is often the 
same. It is to impress the observer with 
the illusion of mental superiority. 

The object of a theosophical propa- 
ganda is not to persuade the hearer of 
the truth of certain facts of nature. If 
it comes to that we do not any of us 
know the truth about anything. No man 
is necessarily the better, and he may even 
be much the worse, for learning about 
the Astral Body, or Akasa, or Atlantis, 
or the Fourth Dimension. Even a 
knowledge of Devachan may leave him 
unregenerate. The Thugs of India prob- 
ably know more about all of these things 
than we do, but their customs are detest- 
able. We have all known the most 
learned Theosophists, who have the Gita 
by heart, and who are yet extraordinarily 
prone to malice and slander, who will 
boycott, ostracize, and persecute with a 
‘ happy zest that would have been a credit 
to Torquemada. And their superstitious 
eredulities, their willingness to worship 
other personalities, would disgrace a 
Portuguese peasant. Perhaps Miss Sin- 
clair met some of these. 

There is no advantage in persuading 
a man that he is a spiritual being un- 
less he proceeds forthwith to act in a 
spiritual way. Certainly there can be no 
spirituality that is unshown by kindli- 
ness, toleration, courtesy, and self-re- 
straint. Spirituality does not avoid hu- 
man comradeships, it does not boycott, 
it does not think itself superior, nor hold 
itself aloof. The Founders of the So- 
ciety were not much concerned with be- 
liefs, but they were much concerned with 
conduct. They did not hold that the 
world could be redeemed by a knowledge 
of reincarnation, for example, or they 
would not have made such great efforts 
in India, where every one believes in re- 
incarnation already. except the Moham- 
medans. The Founders were looking to- 
ward ends, not means. We are looking 
owards means and not ends. They were 
anxious that humanity should become 
ess selfish and they advanced a philoso- 
shy that should conduce to that end. 
What can be more hateful than a dis- 
slay of the philosophy without its fruits? 
erhaps there is actually one thing more 
hateful, and that is the use of that phi- 
osophy as a stimulant to bigotry, intol- 
erance, and cruelty. 

By what extraordinary obliquity can 
any Theosophist hold himself aloof from 


the ameliorative efforts of the day or 
the ground that he is dealing with basic 
principles and not with their application 
with the general and not with the par- 
ticular? Can hypocrisy go further thar 
this? Did not the Chohan bestow his 
benediction upon Anna Kingsford fo: 
her championship of animals? Did noi 
a Master withhold communication fron 
certain Brahmans until they should de 
what they could—among other things— 
to abolish child marriage in India? Tic 
not H. P. Blavatsky vociferously applauc 
General Booth for his efforts on behal: 
of the submerged, and Tolstoy for hi: 
struggle against autocracy? Was she 
not passionately interested in every 
scheme, or project. or suggestion, ‘tha: 
could make for human welfare, ever 
physical welfare? And yet we finc 
shoddy and make-believe Theosophist: 
who have the effrontery to assert tha’ 
they are doing their whole duty wher 
they prate about the Gita, or say then 
prayers to the “three fundamentals.” oi 
“point to the teachings,” or whatever 
the formula of the moment may hanner 
to be. The best that we can wish for 
them is a clear vision of a certain as: 
surance from a high source to the effec: 
that “He who does not practice altruism. 
he who is not prepared to share his las! 
morsel with a weaker or poorer thar 
himself, he who hears another slanderec 
and does not undertake his defense as he 
would undertake his own—is no Theoso- 
phist.” 


C 


Each creature holds an insular point ir 
space ; 

Yet what man stirs a finger, breathes ; 
sound, 

But all the multitudinous beings round 

In all the countless worlds, with time anc 
place 

For their conditions, down to the centra 
base, 

Thrill, happy, in vibration and rebound 

Life answering life across the vast pro 
found, 

In full antiphony, by a common grace. 

—Mrs. Browning. 


Is anything of God's contriving endan 
gered by inquirv? Was it the system o: 
the universe or the monks that tremblec 
at the telescope of Galileo? Did the cir 
culation of the firmament stop in terrot 
because Newton laid his daring finger or 
its pulse?—Laivell. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


lt is not a little significant that we 
suld be given a popular account of the 
religions of the world in which there is 
zo trace of theological prejudice nor of 
comparative pieties. In this present vol- 

“Religions of the Past and Pres- 
at.” edited by Dr. J. A. Montgomery, 
we have sketches of fourteen different 
iths by various authors, and all of them 
marked by a scholarship and an accuracy 
mat are beyond praise. 

The article on Buddhism is by Dr. 
Franklin Edgerton, Ph. D. He calls it a 
Protestant faith, an attempt at demo- 
catie religion, a repudiation of the ex- 
susiveness of Brahmanism: 


The Protestant attitude of Buddhists and 
¿ms towards Brahmanism is strikingly illus- 
‘rated by the languages they used in their 
sels. They rebelled against the Brahman 
zery that religion was only for the upper 
‘lasses, a theory which finds expression in 
the well-known Brahmanical doctrine that 
‘odras and outcasts might not even hear or 
read the Vedas, the sacred texts, much less 
ake part in the services of the ritual. 
taldhism and Jainism were open to all castes 
ca] to these of no caste. And that their 
“essage might be intelligible to all mankind, 
“sey discarded the Sanskrit language, the arti- 
ical vehicle of Brahmanical learning and 
ukure, and laid down the principle that their 
sspels should be preached in every land in 
the dialect of the land itself. 


The author gives us an admirable sum- 
nary of Transmigration and Karma doc- 
‘ines which are to be found in all Hindu 
stems, but which are absolutely funda- 
mental to Buddhism: 


But if life is all evil, does not death bring 
telezse from it? By no means, say the Hin- 
das. The way out is not so easy as that. 
lath is not cessation of existence. It is 
tly passing from one existence to another, 
“est as a caterpillar, when it comes to the 
«td of a blade of grass, gathers itself up to- 
wther {to go over to another grassblade), 
“en so this Spirit, when it has rid itself 

this body and cast off ignorance, gathers 
ve up together (to go over into another 

v0" so speaks already an Upanishad text. 
$ fact the history of the belief in rebirth 
awr death goes back much further than the 
Uparishads. The Upanishads also be- 
“3 to join with this doctrine of transmi- 
tan the old doctrine of retribution for 
xd and evil deeds in a life after death 
‘he belief in such retribution, in some form 

t other, is found all over the world, and 
"nous forms of it are found in different 
“wes of Vedic religion. With the transfer- 
‘Kt of a future life from a mythical other 
orld to this earth, and with the extension 
* multiplication of it to an indefinite series 
iuture lives more or less like the present 
tie the way is prepared for the characteristic- 
y Hinda doctrine of karma or “deed.” Ac- 


we 
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cording to this doctrine, which all Hindus re- 
gard as axiomatic, the state of each existence 
of each individual is absolutely conditioned 
and determined by that individual's morality 
in previous existences. À man is exactly what 
he has made himself and what he therefore 
deserves to be. One of the earliest clear ex- 
pressions of this view is found in this Upani- 
shad passage: “Just as (the Soul) is (in 
this fe) of this or that sort; just as it acts, 
just as it operates, even so precisely it be- 
comes (in the next life). If it acts well it 
becomes good; if it acts ill it becomes evil. 
As a result of right action it becomes what 
is good, as a result of evil action it becomes 
what is evil.’ In short, the law of thé con- 
servation of energy is rigidly applied to the 
moral world. Every action, whether good or 
bad, must of necessity have its result for the 
performer of the action. If in the present 
life a man is on the whole good, his next 
existence is better by just so much as his 
good deeds have outweighed his evil deeds. 


The distinctive quality of Buddhism, 
says the author wisely, is moderation. 
Excessive zeal, even for a righteous 
cause, defeats its own ends: 

This moderation, this evidence of extremes 
and readiness to meet human nature half way, 
is probably one of the secrets of the enor- 
mous success of Buddhism as a missionary 
religion. To mention one example: like all 
higher forms of Hinduism, Buddhism preaches 
ahina or non-injury of any living being. 
This implies, of course, abstention from the 
eating of meat. And good Buddhists are 
therefore specifically commanded to observe 
a vegetarian diet. Nevertheless, if one is of- 
fered hospitality, and the meal set before one 
by the host consists of meat, it is not sinful 
to partake of it. To refuse to do so would 
injure and insult the host. and would do no 
good, since it would not restore life to the 
slaughtered animal. 


The author says there is no doubt that 
many Christian stories owe their source 
to Buddhism. The story of the life of 
Buddha himself is found, in unmistakable 
form, as the story of St. Josaphat, the 
name itself being a corruption of Bod- 
hisattva. Professor Garba of Tubingen 
says there are four Christian narratives 
which are probably derived from Bud- 
dhist sources. These are (1) the angel 
chorus which announces the miraculous 
birth of the Saviour; (2) the temptation: 
(3) the miraculous walking on the water 
of the disciple: (4) the miraculous feed- 
ing of the multitude. 

RELIGIONS or He Past AND PRESENT. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. Montgomery. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company: $2.50. 

ee 


Science is bound by the everlasting 
law of honor-to face fearlessly every 
problem which can fairly he presented to 


it—Lerd Kelvin, 
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THE DOG. 


Gentlemen of the Jury: The best 
friend a man has in this world may turn 
against him and become his enemy. His 
son or daughter that he has reared with 
loving care may prove ungrateful. 
Those who are nearest and dearest to 
us, those whom we trust with our happi- 
ness and our good name, may become 
traitors to their faith. The money that 
a man has he may lose. It flies away 
from him, perhaps when he needs it 


most. A man’s reputation may be sacri- 
fced in a moment of ill-considered 
action. The people who are prone to 


fall on their knees to do us honor when 
success it with us may be the first to 
throw the stone of malice when failure 
settles its cloud upon our heads. The 
one absolutely unselfish friend that man 
ean have in this selfish world, the one 
that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous, 
is his dog. 

Gentlemen of the jury, a man’s dog 
stands by him in prosperity and in pov- 
erty, in health and in sickness. He will 
sleep on the cold ground where the win- 
try winds blow and the snow drives 
fiercely, if only he may be near his mas- 
ter’s side. He will kiss the hand that has 
no food to offer, he will lick the wounds 
and sores that come in encounter with 
the roughness of the world. He guards 
the sleep of his pauper master as if he 
were a prince. 

When all other friends desert, he re- 
mains. When riches take wings and 
reputation falls to pieces, he is as con- 
stant in his love as the sun in its jour- 
ney through the heavens. If fortune 
drives the master forth an outcast in 
the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege 
than that of accompanying him to guard 
against danger, to fight against his ene- 
mies, and when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in its 
embrace and his body is laid away in the 
cold ground, no matter if all other 
friends pursue their way, there by his 
graveside will the noble dog be found. 
his head between his paws, his eyes sad 
but open in alert watchfalness, faithful 
and true even te death—-From a speech 
by the late Senator George G. Vest. 


THE JUGGLER. 


Look how he throws them up and down, 
The beautiful golden balls! 

They hang aloft in the purple air, 
And there never is one that falls. 


He sends them hot from his steady hand. 
He teaches them all their curves: 

And whether the reach be little or long, 
There never is one that swerves. 


Some, like the tiny red one there, 
He never lets go far; 
And some he has sent to the roof of the 
tent 
To swim without a jar. ’ 


So white and still they seem to hang, 
You wonder if he forgot 

To reckon the time of their return 
And measure their golden lot. 


Can it be that, hurried or tired out, 
The hand of the juggler shook? 

O never you fear, his eye is clear, 
He knows them all like a book. 


And they will home to his hand at last. 
For he pulls them by a cord 

Finer than silk and strong as fate. 
That is just the bid of his word. 


Was there ever such a sight in the 
world? 
Like a wonderful winding skein.— 
The way he tangles them up together 
And ravels them out again! 


. 


If I could have him at the inn 
All by myself some night, — 
Inquire his country, and where in th 
world 
He came by that cunning sleight! 


Where do you guess he learned the trie 
To hold us gaping here, 


‘Till our minds in the spell of his maz 


almost 
Have forgotten the time of year? 


One never could have the least idea. 
Yet why be disposed to twit 

A fellow who does such wonderful thing 
With the merest lack of wit? i 


Likely enough, when the show is dag 
And the balls all back in his hand. 
He'll tell us why he is smiling so} 
And we shall understand. 
—Biiss Carman 


THE VISIONS OF MONS. 


The account of one of the visions of 

Mons and Ypres published in the last 
sue of the Outlook has been received 
sith so much interest that some other 
ad confirmatory descriptions are ap- 
ended hereto. They are taken from 
The Visions of Mons and Ypres,” by 
‘ec author of “The Great Pyramid,” and 
‘ablished by Robert Banks & Son of 
lendon. 

Miss Phyllis Campbell, a cousin of 
“dy Archibald Campbell, who has been 
inurse at the front throughout the war, 
avs: 

i paid little attention to the stories at the 
sxe. The commandant had warned us to be 
tady for evacuating the base at a moment’s 
wice. But we hung on. 

Train after train crept into the for- 
cst without lights, almost without a sound. 
Ye went around with small lanterns, had to 
dinb from the ground into cattle trucks, and 
tien sort the living from the dead. This post 
vas the first stopping-place. 

It was pitch dark, and I was attending a 
‘poor French fellow when the lady president 
cf the post called to me. “Miss Campbell,” 
she said, “there is an English soldier in the 
nith wagon——he wants a holy picture.” 

It seemed an extraordinary thing to ask for 
in that awful scene, but I went to him. 
“Miss,” he asked, “pleuse give me a picture 
of St. George. I want a picture or a medal, 
because I have seen St. George on a white 
horse!" 

An R. F. A. man lying near by corrobo- 
rated this seeming madness. “Ifs true, sis- 
ter.” he interjected, “we all saw it.” 

While helping to make these men as com- 
fortable as possible I questioned them. Yes, 
they had seen it; others had seen it from 
different points of the battle. There was no 
deubt about it: St. George had saved them 
from utter annihilation. 

They had seen him come out of a funny- 
looking cloud of light. He was a tall man 
with yellow hair, in golden armor, and was 
riding a white horse. He was holding a 
sword above his head. Then came the order 

» advance, and the German hordes were in 
coll flight. 

But why had they fled? None could say, 
for the British were hopelessly outnumbered. 

_later, during that awful night, I tended 
French soldiers, who all brought, in effect, the 
-ame testimony. But some of these poor fel- 
ows said it was Joan of Arc, while others 
std it was St. Michael. 

“When God sends St. Michael to fight for 
>s they said, “then the case is hard indeed.” 

One French soldier—-he was a sergeant- 
major, and has since been given an adjutancy 

~-was particularly explicit and lucid in his 
-econnt of the vision. He had seen Joan of 
Arc leading them on to victory. She was 
vandishing a sword and rode a white charger. 

On this night there were six of us women 
=. the post, including Mme. de A , the 
president, Similar stories were told to all of 
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us, except one, who was mounting guard over 
some wounded Germans. 

When there came a lull in the work we 
compared notes. The accumulated evidence 
was from the lips of scores of wounded. 
Amongst these eye-witnesses were officers of 
high rank, a Roman Catholic priest, and Eng- 
lish and French soldiers. 

I had the testimony, amongst others, of 
three poor fellows of the Irish Guard. One 
of them was an enormous man who stood over 
6 feet 5 inches. 

St. George was in golden armor, bareheadea, 
and riding a white horse. He cried, “Come 
on!” as he brandished his sword. This had 
occurred at the most criitcal point of the re- 
treat. A 

They had given themselves up for lost; 
nothing known to them that could save them. 
Then suddenly there had been this interposi- 
tion from heaven, and to their amazement the 
Germans were in full retreat. 

The French testimony differed. Some said 
it was Joan of Arc, that she was bareheaded, 
riding a white horse and flourishing a sword 
as she called “Advance!” Others had seen 
St. Michael the Archangel, clad in golden 
armor, bare-headed, riding a white horse, and 
crying “Victory !" as he brandished his sword. 

These eye-witnesses came from widely- 
separated points of the field of battle. I can 
not give names of places; not even could the 
officers do this. They had been retreating and 
fighting for days and nights. None knew 
where they were. 


Miss Callow, secretary to the Higher 
Thought Centre at South Kensington, 
also writes: 


An officer has sent to one of the members 
of the centre a detailed account of a vision 
that appeared to himself and others when 
fighting against fearful odds at Mons. He 
plainly saw an apparition representing St. 
George, the patron saint of England, the exact 
counterpart of a picture that hangs today in 
a London restaurant. So terrible was their 
plight at the time that the officer could not re- 
frain from appealing to the vision to help 
them. Then, as if the enemy had also seen 
the apparition, the Germans abandoned their 
positions in precipitate terror. In other in- 
stances men had written about seeing clouds 
of celestial horsemen hovering over the Brit- 
ish lines. 


Mr. Hazlehurst. a justice of the peace 
in Flintshire, wrote to the Daily Mail on 
August 22, 1915, concerning Private 
Cleaver of the First Cheshire Regiment. 
He said: 


Cleaver frequently spoke to his friends in 
the canteen of what he had seen at Mons, and 
findings he was only forty miles off I went to 
see him. He gave me the following words 
in writing: “T myself was at Mons, and saw 
the vision of angels.” He also expressed his 
willingness to sign an affidavit to that effect. 
Well content, I returned home, and the fol- 
Jowing dav procured an affidavit and again 
traveled forty miles to see him sign it. A 
copy is enclosed. 


The Rev, Alexander 


Boddy, vicar of 
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All Saints, Monkwearmouth, who was 
for two months at the front with the 
troops, also gives an account of similar 
visions having been seen at the second 
battle of Ypres, when the British were 
attacked by overwhelming numbers of 
Germans, He says: 

A soldier of the Third Canadians stated 
that after the second battle of Ypres, when 
the battalion was retiring through their com- 
munication trenches towards their rest camp, 
they were obliged to halt where a West Riding 
regiment was stationed. During the halt one 
of the men of this regiment was narrating to 
those around him a strange experience of his 
own. He had seen, he said, what at first ap- 
peared to be a ball of fire. Afterwards it took 
the form of an angel with outstretched wings, 
standing between the British front line and 
that of the enemy. 


Mr. Boddy also mentions a story told 
to the sister of a gentleman who had 
given up his house as a convalescent 
home for wounded soldiers. One of the 
wounded soldiers told the lady that “at a 
critical moment an angel with outspread 
wings, like a luminous cloud, stood be- 
tween the advancing Germans and them- 
selves. This figure appeared to render 
it impossible for the Germans to advance 
and annihilate them.” The lady in ques- 
tion was subsequently speaking of this 
incident in the presence of some officers, 
and expressed her own credulity. One of 
the officers, a colonel, looked up at this, 
and said, “Young lady, the thing hap- 
pened. You need not be incredulous. I 
saw it myself.” 

Mr. Ralph Shirley, referring to these 
and other visions, says that he inter- 
viewed two ladies who had been nursing 
at a hospital in the vicinity of Paris. 
These ladies stated that the accounts in 
question were in France “not merely im- 
plicity believed, but were absolutely 
known to be true,” and they added that 
“no French paper would have made it- 
self ridiculous by disputing the authen- 
ticity of what was vouched for by so 
many thousands of eye-witnesses. 


ooo 


In this stone there Heth hidden, what- 
soever God and the Eternity, also 
heaven, the stars and elements contain 
and are able to do. There never was 
from eternity anything better or more 
precious than this. and it is offered by 
‘God and bestowed upon man; every one 
may have it. it is in simple form, 
and hath the power of the whole Deity 
in it—~Bochmen. 


“IMMORTAL LOVE.” 


Immortal Love, too high for my pos- 
sessing, — 
Yet, lower than thee, where shall I 
find repose? 
Long in my youth I sang the morning 
rose, 
By earthly wings the heavenly pattern 
guessing! 
Long fared I on, beauty and love ca- 
ressing, 
And finding in my heart a place for 
those 
Eternal fugitives: the golden close 
Of evening folds me, still their sweetness 
blessing. 


T 


O happy we, the first-born heirs of na- 
ture, 
For whom the Heavenly Sun delays 
his light! 
He by the sweets of every mortal erea- 
ture 
Tempers eternal beauty to our sight: 
And by the glow upon love’s earthly 
feature 
Maketh the path of our departure 
bright. 
—George Edward Woodbury. , 
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MATTER. 


Within the half-century the hypo- 
thetical ether has amply vindicated it: 
novel claim to take its place as a mys 
terious entity side by side with matter 
and energy among the ultimate com 
pounds of the objective universe. ‘ 
Modern science sets before our eyes the 
comprehensive and glorious idea of : 
cosmos which is one and the sami 
throughout, in sun and star and worl 
and atom, in light and heat and life anı 
mechanism, in herb and tree and mat 
and animal, in body, soul, and spirit 
mind and matter.—Grant Allen. 


All that has been predicted of atom: 
their attractions and repulsions, accord 
ing to the primary laws of their being 
only becomes intelligible when we as 
sume the presence of mind.—Sir Joh 
Herschell. 


It is in no small degree reassuring t 
fnd that we are not chained to inert mat 
ter. but to the living energies of i 
forms. This leads us to the infer 
ence, long suspected, that all matter. z 
well as the ethereal medium itself, cor 
sists ultimately of one and the same pr 
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auurdial element.—Celonel A. T. Fraser. 
l When a movement is willed a current 
is sent forth from the brain.—Sir James 


' Crichton Browne. 


Those who occupy themselves with the 
aysteries of molecular vibration bear the 
victorious wreaths of successful discov- 
ery. and show that every atom teems 
sith wonders not less incomprehensible 
than those of the vast and bright far-off 
suns.— Reynolds, 

‘me eternal and immutable law em- 
braces all things and all times.—Cicero. 

lt may be said that if all things come 


| trom only one cause or internal source, 


acting within itself, then motion and mat- 
‘et must be fundamentally and essen- 
tally one and the same, and we may look 
upon matter as being latent force and 
upon force as being free matter.—Franz 
Hartwmanss, 

Is not ether infinitely more rare and 
more subtle than air, and exceedingly 
tire elastic and more active? Does it 
wt easily penetrate all bodies? And is it 
it by its elastic force diffused through 
the universe ?>—Sir Isaac Neu ton. 

We know nothing of the ultimate seat 
ui force. Science, in the modern doc- 
irine of the conservation of energy and 
the convertibility of forces, is already 
getting something like a firm hold of 
the idea that all kinds of forces are but 
forms or manifestations of some one cen- 
tral force, arising from one fountain- 
wad of power.-Duke of Argyll, 

The law which connects radiation with 
absorption and at once enables us to read 
the riddle set by the sun and stars is, 
then, simply the law of “sympathetic vi- 
ration. —Norman Lockyer. 

We seem to be approaching a theory 
4 to the construction of ether. Hertz 
ñas produced vibrations, vibrating more 
than one hundred million times per sec- 
md He made use of the principle of 
reonanee. You all understand how, by 
a succession of well-timed small im- 
sises, a large vibration may be set up.— 
Professor Fitzgerald. 

[ do not believe that matter is inert, 
ated upon by an outside force. To me 
“seems that every atom is possessed by 
i certain amount of primitive intelli- 
tence.—Edison. 

The elements of nature are made of 
‘se will of God.—Hermes. 

Not gravitation, nor electricity, nor 
magnetism, nor chemical affinity, but will, 
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is the typical idea of force. Self-deter- 
mination, volition, is the essence of the 
only causation we know. Will is the 
sum-total of the dynamic idea: it either 
stands for that or nothing. Now science 
professes itself unable to interpret nature 
without this metaphysical idea of power. 
The experiments made by Professor 
Barker and others, which are said to es- 
tablish the identity of heat and mental 
force, really prove only a correlation be- 
tween heat and the nervous action which 
attends thinking. Nervous action and 
heat correlate, but the actual point is to 
prove that nervous action and mental 
force correlate—Herbert Spencer. 

The concept of will has hitherto com- 
monly been subordinated to that of force; 
but I reverse the matter entirely, and de- 
sire that every force in nature be thought 
of as will. ‘It must not be supposed that 
this is mere verbal quibbling and of no 
consequence; rather it is of the greatest 
significance and importance.—Schopen- 
hauer. 

The structure of the smallest particle, 
invisible to our most searching vision, 
may be as complicated as that of any of 
the heavenly bodies which circle around 
our sun.—Sir Henry Roscoe. 

It was in India that man frst recog- 
nized the fact that force is indestructible 
and eternal. This implies ideas more or 
less distinct of that which we now term 
its correlation and conservation. The 
changes which we witness are its dis- 
tribution.—Professor Draper. 

There is a principle in music which has 
yet to be discovered.—Herschel. 

By what means is force exerted, and 
what definitely is force? Given that 
force can he exerted by an act of will, 
do we understand the mechanism by 
which this is done? And if there is a 
gap in our knowledge between the con- 
scious idea of a motion and the liberation 
of muscular energy needed to accomplish 
it, how do we know that a body may not 
be moved without ordinary material con- 
tact by an act of will ?—Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

A mysterious force exists in the vibra- 
tions of the ether, called sound, which 
science and invention have so far failed 
to utilize; but which, no doubt in the 
near future, will come under man’s con- 
trol, for driving the whecls of industry. 
—E.S. Huntington. 


| The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

rsecond—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE SILENCE OF THE MOON. 


Mr. William Butler Yeats, Poet 
laureate, we believe, of Ireland, is al- 
ways full of delicate imaginings and fine 
lancies, and these are found in their per- 
jection in his latest work, “Per Amica 
Silentia Luna,” just published by the 
Macmillan Company ($1.50). Mr. Yeats 
kads the inner life, the reflective life. 
When he withdraws from the world an- 
other world opens to him, and sometimes 
he sees therein the beautiful and some- 
umes the weird. But wisdom of some 
ort comes always. Thus he says: 


I think that all religious men have believed 
that there is a hand not ours in the events 
ot life, and that, as somebody says in Wil- 
elm Meister, accident is destiny; and I 
think it was Heraclitus who said: the Daemon 
8 our destiny. When I think of life as a 
struggle with the Daemon, who would ever 
æt us to the hardest work among those not 
impossible, I understand why there is a deep 
tnmity between a man and his destiny, and 
shy a man loves nothing but his destiny. In 
an Anglo-Saxon poem a certain man is called, 
as though to call him something that summed 
ap all heroism. “Doom eager.” I am per- 
waded that the Daemon delivers and deceives 
us, and that he wove that netting from the 
“ars and threw the net from his shoulder. 
‘hen my imagination runs from Daemon to 
Yeeetheart, and 1 divine an analogy that 
tvades the intellect. I remember that Greek 
antiquity has bid us look for the principat 
sars, that govern enemy and sweetheart 
ilike, among those that are about to set, in 
ae Seventh House as the astrologers say ; and 
that it may be “sexual love,” which is 
‘ounded upon spiritual hate,” is an image 
ot the warfare of man and Daemon; and I 
“ven wonder if there may not be some secret 
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communion, some whispering in the dark be- 
tween Daemon and sweetheart. I remember 
how often women, when in love, grow super- 
stitious, and believe that they can bring their 
lovers good luck; and I remember an old 
Irish story of three young men who went seek- 
ing for help in battle into the house of the 
gods at Slieve-na-mon. “You must first be 
married,” some god told them, “because a 
man’s good or evil luck comes to him through 
a woman.” 


Mr. Yeats has discovered, he says, that 
if you suspend the critical faculty, either 
as the result of training or by passing 
into a slight trance, images pass rapidly 
before you. If you can suspend also de- 
sire, the images become more clear in 
color and more precise, and they move in 
the midst of a powerful light: 


I had no natural gift for this clear quiet, 
as I soon discovered, for my mind is abnor- 
mally restless; and I was seldom delighted by 
that sudden luminous definition of form which 
makes one understand almost in spite of 
one’s sclf that one is not merely imagining. 
I therefore invented a new process. I had 
found that after evocation my sleep became 
at moments full of light and form, all that I 
had failed to find while awake; and I elabo- 
rated a symbolism of natural objects that I 
might give myself dreams during sleep, or 
rather visions, for they had none of the con- 
fusion of dreams, by laying upon my pillow 
or beside my bed certain flowers or leaves. 
Even today, after twenty years, the exalta- 
tions and the messages that came to me from 
bits of hawthorn or some other plant seem of 
all moments of my life the happiest and the 
wisest. After a time, perhaps because the 
novelty wearing off the symbol lost its powes. 
or because my work at the Irish Theatre be- 
come too exciting. my sleep lost its respon- 
siveness. I had fellow-scholars, and now it 
was I and now they who made some dis- 
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covery. Before the mind’s eye, whether in 
sleep or waking, came images that one was to 
discover presently in some book one had never 
read, and after looking in vain for explana- 
tion to the current theory of forgotten per- 
sonal memory, I came to believe in a great 
memory passing on from generation to genera- 
tion. But that was not enough, for these 
images showed intention and choice. They 
had a relation to what one knew and yet 
were an extension of one’s knowledge. If no 
mind was there, why should I suddenly come 
upon salt and antimony, upon the liquefac- 
tion of the gold, as they were understood by 
the alchemists, or upon some detail of ca- 
balistic symbolism verified at last by a learned 
scholar from his never-published manuscripts, 
and who ean have put together so ingeniously, 
working by some law of association and yet 
with clear intention and personal application, 
certain mythological images. They had shown 
themselves to several minds, a fragment at a 
time, and had only shown their meaning when 
the puzzle picture had been put together. 
The thought was again and again before me 
that this study had created a contact or 
mingling with minds who had followed a like 
study in some other age, and that these minds 
still saw and thought and chose. 


Mr. Yeats tells us that he was led to 
the study of spiritism seeing that “our 
masters had not denied that personality 
outlives the body or even that its rougher 
shape may cling to us awhile after death, 
but only that we should seek it in those 
who are dead.” But, says Mr. Yeats, he 
has found nothing that he can not also 
find some light on in Henry More: 


All souls have a vehicle or body, and when 
one has said that, with More and the Pla- 
tonists one has escaped from the abstract 
schools who seek always the:power of some 
church or institution, and found one’s self 
with great poetry, and superstition which is 
but popuar poetry, in a pleasant dangerous 
world. Beauty is indeed but bodily life in 
some ideal condition. The vehicle of the hu- 
man soul is what used to be called the animal 
spirits, and Henry More quotes from Hip- 
pocrates this sentence: “The mind of man is 
ene not nourished from meats and drinks 
from the belly, but by a clear luminous sub- 
stance that redounds by separation from the 
blood.” These animal spirits fill up all parts 
of the body and make up the body of air, as 
cettain writers of the seventeenth century 
have called it. The soul has a plastic power, 
and can after death, should the vehicle leave 
he body for a while, mould it to any shape 
it will by an act of imagination, though the 
more unlike to the original that shape is, the 
greater the effort. To living and dead alike, 
he purity and abundance of the animal spirits 
are a chief power. The soul can mould from 
these an apparition clothed as if in life, and 
make it visible by showing it to our mind's 
eye, or by building into its substance certain 
particles drawn from the body of a medium 
till it is as visible and tangible as any other 
object. To help that building the ancients 
offered fragrant gum, the odor of flowers, and 


it may be pieces of virgin wax. The half- 
materialized vehicle slowly exudes from the 
skin in dull luminous drops or condenses from 
a luminous cloud, the light fading as weight 
and density increase. The witch, going be- 
yond the medium, offered to the slowly ani- 
mating phantom certain drops of her blood. 
The vehicle once separate from the living 
man or woman may be moulded by the souls 
of others as readily as by its own soul, and 
even it seems by the souls of the living. It 
becomes a part for awhile of that Eam 
of images which I have compared to reflec- 
tions upon water. But how does it follow 
that souls who never have handled the model- 
ing tool or the brush make perfect images? 
Those materializations who imprint their 
powerful faces upon paraffin wax, leave there 
sculpture that would have taken a good artist, 
making and imagining, many hours. How did 
it follow that an ignorant woman could, as 
Henry More believed, project her vehicle in 
so good a likeness of a hare, that horse and 
hound and huntsman followed with the bugle 
blowing? Is not the problem the same as of 
those finely articulated scenes and patterns 
that come out of the dark, seemingly com- 
pleted in the winking of an eye, as we are 
lying half asleep, and of all those claborate 
images that drift in moments of inspiration 
or evocation before the mind’s eye? Our ani- 
mal spirita or vehicles are but as it were a 
condensation of the vehicle of Anima Mundi, 
and give substance to its images in the faint 
materialization of our common thought, or 
more grossly when a ghost is our visitor. It 
should be no great feat, once those images 
have dipped into our vehicle, to take their 
portraits in the photographic camera. 


At death, says the author, our long- 
forgotten wishes may become our exter- 
nal words, and even our beliefs may 
haunt us as dreadful realities. Mr. Yeats 
tells us that years ago he was present 
when a woman consulted Mme. Blavatsky 
for a friend who saw her newly-dead 
husband nightly as a decaying corpse and 
smelt the odor of the grave. When he 
was dying, said Mme. Blavatsky, he 
thought the grave was the end, and now 
that he is dead can not throw off that 
imagination. 

Henry More believed that those who 
failed to find the rhythmic body and to 
pass into the Condition of Fire were 
born again. Edmund Spenser said some- 
thing of the same sort: 

After that they againe retourned beene, 

They in that garden planted be agayne, 

And grow afresh, as they had never seene 

Fieshy corruption, nor mortal payne. 

Some thousand years so doen they ther re- 
mayne, 

And then of him are clad with other hew, 

Or sent into the chaungeful world agayne, 

Till thither they retourn where first they 
grew: 


So like a wheele, around they roam from old 
to new. 


The dead who speak to us deny metempsy- 
chosis, perhaps because they but know a little 
better what they knew alive; while the dead 
in Asia, for perhaps no better reason, affirm 
it, and so we are left amid plausibilities and 
uncertainties. 

Mr. Yeats has written a remarkable 
book, and one that will repay perusal. 


a 
ATTAINMENT. 


Thus far of him who is under desire. 
Now as to him who is free from desire, 
who is beyond desire, for whom the Soul 
is his desire. From him the life-powers 
do not depart. Growing one with the 
Eternal, he enters into the Eternal. 

When all desires that were hid in the 
heart are let go, the mortal becomes im- 
mortal, and reaches the Eternal. 

And like as the slough of a snake lies 
lifeless, cast forth upon an ant-hill, so 
lies his body, when the Spirit of man 
rises up bodiless and immortal, as the 
Life, as the Eternal, as the Radiance. 

The small old path that stretches far 
away has been found and followed by me. 
By it go the Seers who know the Eter- 
nal, rising up from this world to the 
heavenly world. 

Who knows the Soul, and sees himself 
as the Soul, what should he long for, or 
desiring what should he fret for the fever 
of life? 

By whom the awakened Soul is known 
while he dwells in the wilderness of the 
world, he is creator of all and maker of 
all; his is the world, for he is the world. 

Even here in the world have we 
reached wisdom; without wisdom, great 
were thy loss. They who are illumined, 
become immortal. Others enter into sor- 
row, 

When a man gains a vision of the god- 
like Soul, the Lord of what has been and 
what shall be, he fears no more. 

At whose feet rolls the circling year 
with all its days, Him the gods worship 
as the one, the light of lights, the immor- 
tal Life. 

In whom the five hierarchies of beings 
and the ether are set firm, him I know to 
be the Soul. And knowing that death- 
less Eternal, I, too, am immortal. 

They who know the life of life, eye of 
the eye, the ear’s ear, heart of the heart, 
have found that eternal Ancient, the 
Most High. 

This is to be understood by the heart: 
there is no separateness at all. He goes 
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from death to death who beholds sepa- 
rateness. 

This immeasurable and unchanging 
Being is to be beheld as the One. The 
stainless Soul is higher than the heav- 
ens, mighty and sure. 

Let the sage, the follower of the Eter- 
nal, knowing this, strive to behold it in 
vision. Let him not meditate on many 
words, for words are weariness. 

This is the mighty Soul unborn, who is 
Consciousness among the life-powers. 
This is the heaven in the heart within, 
where rests the ruler of all, the master of 
all, the lord of all. He grows not greater 
through good works, nor less through 
evil. He is lord of all, overlord of be- 
ings, shepherd of all beings. He is the 
bridge that holds the worlds apart, lest 
they should flow together. This is he 
whom the followers of the Eternal seek 
to know through their scriptures, sacri- 
fices, gifts, and penances, through ceas- 
ing from evil towards others. He who 
knows this becomes a sage. This is the 
goal in search of which pilgrims go forth 
on pilgrimages. 

Knowing Him, the men of old desired 
not offspring. What should we do with 
offspring, they said, since ours is the 
Soul, the All? They became saints, ceas- 
ing from desire of offspring, the desire 
of the world, the desire of wealth. For 
the desire of offspring is a desire for 
wealth, and the desire for wealth is a de- 
sire for the world. For these both are 
desires. But the Soul is not that, not 
that. It is incomprehensible, for it can 
not be comprehended; it is imperishable, 
for it passes not away: nought adheres 
to it, for it is free: the Soul is not bound, 
fears not, suffers not. 

He who knows is therefore full of 
peace, lord of himself; he has ceased 
from false gods, he is full of endurance, 
he intends his will. In his soul he be- 
holds the Soul. He beholds all things 
in the Soul. Nor does evil reach him; 
he passes evil. He is free from evil, free 
from stain, free from doubt, a knower of 
the Eternal—8rthad Aranyaka Upani- 
shad. pn ` 


All outward vision yields to that within, 
Whereof nor creed nor canon holds 
the key; 
We only feel that we have been 
And evermore shall he. 
Bayad Taylor. 
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THE GOLDEN VERSES OF 
PYTHAGORAS. 


(Translated from the Greek by Fabre 
D'Olivet and from the French by 
Nayan Louise Redfield and published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


PREPARATION. 

Render to the Immortal Gods the conse- 
crated cult; 

Guard then thy faith: Revere the mem- 
ory 

Of the IHlustrious Heroes, of Spirits 
demi-Gods. 


PURIFICATION. 

Be a good son, just brother, spouse ten- 
der and good father 

Choose for thy friend the friend of 
virtue; 

Yield to his gentle counsels, profit by his 
life, 

And for a trifling grievance never leave 
him; 

If thou canst at least: for a most rigid 
law 

Binds Power to Necessity. 

Still it is given thee to fight and over- 


come 

Thy foolish passions: learn thou to sub- 
due them. 

Be sober. diligent, and chaste; avoid all 
wrath. 


In public or in secret ne’er permit thou 
Any evil; and above all else respect thy- 
self. 


Speak not nor act before thou hast re- 


flected. 

Be just. Remember that a power in- 
vincible 

Ordains to die: that riches and the 
honors 


Easily acquired are easy thus to lose. 

As to the evils which Destiny involves, 

Judge them what they are: endure them 
all and strive, 

As much as thou art able, to modify the 
traits: 

The Gods, to the most cruel, have not 
exposed the Sage. 


Even as Truth, does Error have its 
lovers: 
With prudence the Philosopher approves 
or blames; 
lf Error triumph, he departs and waits. 
Listen and in thine heart engrave my 
words; 


Keep closed thine eye and ear 'gainst 
prejudice; 

Of others the example fear; think always 
for thyself: 

Consult, deliberate, and freely choose. 

Let fools act aimlessly and without 
cause. 

Thou shouldst, in the present, contem- 
plate the future. 


That which thou dost not know, pre- 

tend not that thou dost. 

Instruct thyself; for time and patience 
favor all. 

Neglect not thy health: dispense with 
moderation, 

Food to the body and to the mind repose. 

Too much attention or too little shun; 
for envy 

hus, to either excess is alike attached. 

Luxury and avarice have similar results. 

One must choose in all things a mean 
just and good. 


PERFECTION. 


Let not sleep e’er close thy tired eyes 

Without thou ask thyself: What have I 
omitted and what done? 

Abstain thou if ‘tis evil; persevere if 
good. 

Meditate upon my counsels; love them: 
follow them: 

To the divine virtues will they know how 
to lead thee. 

I swear it by the one who in our hearts 
engraved 

The sacred Tetrad, symbol immense and 
pure, 

Source of Nature and model of the Gods. 

But before all, thy soul to its faithful 
duty, 

Invoke these Gods with fervour, they 
whose aid, 

Thy work begun, alone can terminate. 

Instructed by them, naught shall then de- 
ceive thee: 

Of diverse beings thou shalt sound the 
essence; 

And thou shalt know the principle and 
end of All. 

If Heaven wills it. thou shalt know that 
Nature, 

Alike in everything. is the same in every 
place; 

So that. as to thy true rights enlightened. 

Thine heart shall no more feed on vain 
desires. 

Thou shalt sec that the evils which de- 
vour men 


Are of their choice the fruit; that these 
unfortunates 

“ck afar the goodness whose source 
within they bear. 

ur few know happiness: playthings of 
the passions, 

iither, thither tossed by adverse waves, 

.pon a shoreless sea, they blinded roll, 

Unable to resist or to the tempest yield. 


God! Thou couldst save them by 
opening their eyes. 

Hat no: "tis for the humans of a race 
divine 

To discern Error and to see the Truth, 

Nature serves them. Thou who fath- 
omed it, 

‘) wise and happy man, rest in its haven. 

But observe my laws, abstaining from 
the things 

Which thy soul must fear, distinguish- 
ing them well; 

Letting intelligence o'er thy body reign; 

“o that, ascending into radiant Ether, 

Midst the Immortals, thou shalt be thy- 
self a God. 

a nny 


THE OLD PHILOSOPHERS. 


Learn of the sea-shell to love thine 
enemy, and to fill with pearls the hand 
thrust out to harm thee. Be not less 
generous than the hard rock; make re- 
splendent with precious stones the arm 
which rends thy side. Mark thou yon- 
der tree assailed by a shower of stones; 
upon those that threw them it lets fall 
only delicious fruits or perfumed flowers. 
The voice of all nature calls aloud to us; 
shall man be the only one refusing to 
heal the hand which is wounded in 
striking him ?-—Hajfiz. 


The duty of a good man, even at the 
moment of his destruction, consists not 
only in forgiving. but even in a desire 
of henefiting his destroyer; as the San- 
dal-tree. in the instant of its overthrow 
sheds perfume on the axe which falls; 
and he would triumph in repeating the 
verse of Sadi which represents a return 
uf goad for good as a slight reciprocity. 
hut says to the virtuous man, “confer 
benefits on him who has injured thee.”"— 
The Arya, 


The Will which goes resolutely for- 
ward is of faith; it models its own form 
in spirit and overcomes all things: by it 
2 soul receives the power of carrying its 
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influence in another soul, and of pene- 
trating its most intimate essences. When 
it acts with God it can overthrow moun- 
tains, break the rocks, confound the plots 
of the impious, and breathe upon them 
disorder and dismay; it can effect all 
prodigies, command the heavens, the sea, 
and enchain death itself: it subjugates 
all. Nothing can be named that can not 
be commanded in the name of the Eter- 
nal. The soul which executes these great 
things only imitates the prophets and the 
saints, Moses, Jesus, and the apostles. 
All the elect have a similar power. Evil 
disappears before them. Nothing can 
harm the one in whom God dwells.— 
Boehme. 


When one does a shameful thing with 
pleasure, the pleasure passes and the 
shame remains. When one does an ex- 
cellent thing with great trouble and labor 
the pain passes and the excellence alone 
remains. Whence it follows necessarily, 
that the evil life is also bitter and pro- 
duces as much sorrow and chagrin as the 
good life is sweet and procures joy and 
contentment.—Hierocles. 


Ormuzd knew by his sovereign science 
that at first he could in no way influence 
Ahriman; but that afterwards he united 
with him and that at last he finished by 
subjugating him and changing him to 
such degree that the universe existed 
without evil for a duration of centuries. 
When the end of the world comes the 
wickedest of the infernal spirits will be 
pure, excellent, celestial: yes, he will be- 
come celestial, this liar, this evil doer; 
he will become holy, celestial, this cruel 
one: vice itself, breathing only virtue, 
will make long offerings of praise to 
Ormuad before all the world—Zeroaster. 


The sage knows what he ought to say 
or do; the fool is ignorant of it: the one 
implores in prayer, what can be really 
useful to him; the other desires often 
things which, being granted him, become 
for him the source of the greatest mis- 
fortunes. The prudent man, however 
little he may doubt himself, ought to re- 
sign himself to Providence, who knows 
better than he, the consequences that 
things must have —Socrates, 


A workman, you will say to this, phi- 
losopher, is not the,same thing ascthe 
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instrument which he uses; the one who 
plays the lyre differs from the lyre upon 
which he plays. You will readily agree 
to this, and the philosopher, pursuing his 
reasoning, will add: And the eyes with 
which this musician reads his music, and 
the hands with which he holds the lyre, 
are they not also instruments? Can you 
deny, if the eyes, if the hands, are instru- 
ments, that the whole body may likewise 
be an instrument, different from the be- 
ing who makes use of it and who com- 
mands? . For he who knows the 
bodys only knows that it is his, and is 
not himself. To know his body as a 
physician or as a sculptor, is an art, to 
know his soul, as a sage, is a science and 
the greatest of all sciences.—Piato. 
ee 


ZIMBABWE. 


Many, if not most, tourists in Rho- 

desia content themselves with visiting 
the Matoppos and the falls, which they 
can do not merely comfortably, but 
luxuriously. But ladies, at any rate, 
can win themselves a cheap reputation 
for hardihood by going to Zimbabwe 
(Margaret L. Woods writes in “Pastels 
Under the Southern Cross”). Seven- 
teen miles of driving toward a fine 
mountain range brought Gilbert and my- 
self. . . to Mr. Mundell’s huts. . 
The huts are a trading station in con- 
nection with Mr. Mundell!’s farm, but the 
bulk of the season’s trading had been 
done before our arrival. 

In the beauty of the mountains and 
the strangeness of these immediate sur- 
roundings one might go near to for- 
getting the very object of our pilgrim- 
age—the mysterious ruins of Zimbabwe. 
At first one does not seem to see any- 
thing of them from the huts, because the 
eye, accustomed to the architectural out- 
lines of the bowlders on the kopjes, fails 
to distinguish the work of human hand 
mingling with those which crown a kopje 
to the eastward. But up there was once 
the acropolis of a city which lay between 
it and the mountain range. The city has 
vanished, but as about sunset we walked 
by a wild and beautiful mountain way 
from the Dutch mission of Morgenster, 
we saw below us a large irregular ellipse, 
dark on the golden floor of the valley. 
This was the temple of the city whose 
name has also perished. : 

There in the early morning we made 


our pilgrimage. The mountains wore the 
dewy transparency of the hour, and as 
we walked along the track in the frail, 
fresh shadow of the seven-foot grass, we 
felt as though a favorite dream of child- 
hood had been realized—that we had 
suddenly shrunk to the stature of elves 
and entered the new world of tiny crea- 
tures. But through the grass from time 
to time we had glimpses of the dark trees 
and darker walls of the temple inclosure. 

There is nothing to be even dis- 
tantly compared to the giant ruins of 
Karnak or the graceful temples of Phil. 
But strange it is and appealing to the 
imagination, this labyrinth of buildings 
to which the clue has been for ages lost 
—these relics of an ordered state in a 
country so long given over to the wild 
monotony of savagery. 

Mr. Hall (the Rhodesian archæolo- 
gist) tells us that the plan of the whole 
elliptical building resembles that of a 
temple near Marob, in Southern Arabia, 
which is believed to have been built by 
Bilkis, Queen of Sheba, and was certainly 
dedicated to the goddess Almaquah, at 
once the planet Venus and the Venus of 
the Phoenicians. At Groote Schur and in 
the Bulawayo Museum are soapstone 
beams found at Zimbabwe, carved with 
a conventional bird, either hawk or vul- 
ture, the emblem of the goddess; or, as 
Mr. Maclver suggests, the sacred anima! 
of the tribe. No other carvings of any 
kind have been found, except—and these 
in considerable numbers—small emblem: 
of nature worship in soapstone and other 
materials. Some of these are market 
with the rosette, which was the Phoe 
nician conventional representation of the 
sun. From this great temple a pavec 
way between walls, now at least not very 
different in aspect from some of the ok 
causeways of rural England, led to : 
narrow entrance between bowlders and : 
flight of steps by which the acropolis was 
ascended. 

It was near sunset before our investi 
gations—laborious, if superficial—-wer 
ended. We watched from the acropoli 
the sun go down over the plain, the tree 
peaked kopje, and the mountain rang: 
between us and Victoria. Above th 
labyrinthine passages, at the edge o 
great balanced masses of stone, clun; 
leafless trees covered with scarlet blos 
soms, that burned like fire in the light o 
the fiery sun. Through the pattern o 


these blossoming boughs, the valley 
grasses—higher, more feathery, and 
deeply colored here than elsewhere— 
semed wrought by the gnomes of very 
gld For surely it is they whose fan- 
tastic spires and castles and pylons are 
reared upon the neighboring mountains. 
Blue, incredibly blue, are the shadows 
among them on the bare bright granite 
of the heights. As once these gnome- 
fortresses towered over a living city, now 
they tower over dark patches among the 
gold. For not only is there yonder the 
temple inclosure, with the deep green of 
ts foliage and the brown of its walls, but 
dotted everywhere, even on the moun- 
ainside, are small heaps of hewn stones 
and fragments of walls. They lead the 
eve away where the narrowing valley 
mns southeast to Little Zimbabwe. The 
mins of the city stretch about three- 
quarters of a mile, and some of the 
houses must have been those of compara- 
tively wealthy men. They have cemented 
floors; in one place there are cemented 
steps leading to a dwelling, and there are 
walls with a dado of cement upon the 
stone. 


Se es 


GENERAL ALLENBY. 


Lonpon, Jan. 2 (Correspondence of 
the Associated Press).—The name of 
General Allenby, the commander of the 
British forces in Palestine, which took 
Jerusalem, has given him a remarkable 
prestige in the East, according to state- 
ments by military men returning from 
Palestine. 

For many generations, it is said, a 
poetic prophecy has been current among 
the Arabs and other non-Turkish tribes 
of the East that “he who shall save 
Jerusalem and exalt her among the na- 
tions will enter the city afoot, and his 
name will be God the Prophet.” 

General Allenby entered Jerusalem by 
the Joppa Gate on foot, and now, it 
seems, his name is being interpreted by 
the tribesmen as Allah Nabi, the former 
word meaning “God” and the latter 
“Prophet.” Therefore his triumph over 
the Turk has been accepted as a direct 
divine interposition. 

p nem 

Our perceptions, regarded as sources 
of information, are not merely occasion- 
ally inaccurate, but habitually menda- 
tious.4, J. Balfour. 
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MEDITATE. 


What are the firsi steps toward be- 
coming conscious of the invisible world? 
fs there not something that one may do 
to develop the wision for and the powers 
to function in the Spiritual world? 


T 


There are several worlds now invisible 
to us, but of these it is only one that we 
should strive to become conscious of, 
viz., the inner world, or the “Kingdom 
of God.” And the first steps toward that 
end are plainly stated in all great re» 
ligions of the world. It can, without ex- 
ception, be summed up in these words: 
“Purify your heart”; because it is only 
“the pure in heart” that shall see God, 
This first claim on all who want to scale 
the heavenly ladder it is very difficult for 
people of the present age to comply with, 
because it doesn’t commend itself to our 
lower nature, nor is its indispensableness 
much understood. But unless it is met 
to some considerable extent, it is not 
only futile, but in some cases even dan- 
gerous to try to climb higher. In some 
unexpected place of the ladder a step is 
rotten, and the climber will fall down 
and injure himself, or perish. There- 
fore, give full attention to the fulfillment 
of this first demand. Keep the command- 
ments—“live the life’; live up to your 
highest ideal of the perfect man—or ` 
strive earnestly to do so always; and in 
time you will come to stand high. 

Certainly there is something that must 
be done in order to develop the vision 
for and the powers to function in the 
Kingdom of God. Meditate! Meditate! 
Meditate! Unless you have acquired the 
power of continual meditation no vision 
for, nor any powers to function in that 
world can develop. And while striving 
to improve your meditation, you are 
strengthening your moral nature, thus 
making it easier to keep your heart 
clean ;—‘“for you have no conception of 
the power of meditation.” In this way 
the heavenly ladder is gradually ascended, 
and when the disciple at last enters the 
kingdom he will find that all powers, 
needed in that world, have developed 
while he was climbing. 

Needless here to describe any special 
course of training in order to attain to 
continual meditation, since it has often 
been exceedingly well expounded in de- 
tail—_T. H. K. in the Theosophical Quar- 
terly. f 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To feria the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained Jaws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever, No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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ERELIGION OF THE SOLDIER. 


‘the trenches has something interesting 
to tell us about the religion of the sal- 
fer. It is a religion that the churches 
uld repudiate with perhaps something 
o the same scorn that the saldier him- 
welf would repudiate the churches. But 
‘ft is a religion that the ethicist would 
tppland as containing a the essentials 
of enlightenment and fraternity. 

The soldier, says the writer in ques- 
tion, detests and despises what he calls 
religion, and by religion he means the 
whole mechanism of theology and creed 
~in other words, the church. He re- 
gards it as his enemy, and any man who 
sustains it as a humbug. He does not 
want to hear about Jonah and the whale, 
and as for hellfire he is reasonably cer- 
tam that death can hide nothing worse 
than life. And as he is not at all afraid 
of the hellfire of the battlefield he has 
nothing but derision for any other sort 
rare that may follow the battle- 

None the less the soldier has a re- 
ligion. He has a profound admiration 
for truth, honor, purity, and courage, but 
he does not believe that these have any- 
thing to do with what he calls Chris- 
uanity. He has never observed the con- 
nection and he does not think it exists. 
Christianity has told him that poverty is 
a divine institution and that his greatest 
virtue is patience and resignation. He 


writer who is familiar with the life 


associates Christianity with everything 
that is hateful in the social life, with the 
whole system of caste and privilege and 
class domination. Why not? He does 
not want to listen to the chaplain and he 
resents the compulsion that makes him 
do so. ; 2 

But the soldier has a code of conduct 
and it is quite simple, like all good things. 
It is summed up in the word helpfulness. 
He must be a good comrade. He must 
share what he has with all who are in 
need, even with Germans. He must face 
pain and wounds with a laugh. And he 
must instantly givé up his life, also with 
a laugh, if the safety of another de- 
mands it. 

What, we are asked, are we to do to 
reconcile the religion of the soldier with 
Christianity? Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to ask what we are to do to recon- 
cile Christianity with the religion of the 


soldier. cinco 


PASTOR RUSSELL. 


We are all familiar with the extensive 
advertisements of Pastor Russell, and 
perhaps some of us are familiar with 
that luminary’s books. Perhaps also we 
may have wondered who paid for it all. 
Now we know. The chief press censor 
of Canada has decided that these publi- 
cations are a part of German propa- 
ganda, extremely anarchistic and anti- 
British, and the whole stock in trade. of 
pieties has accordingly been seized. It is 
said that 5,000,000 copies of Pastor Rus- 
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sell’s weekly have been sold in the United 
States and Canada, while a report from 
Victoria, B. C., to the Christian Science 
Monitor says that since the recent Bible 
‘Students’ Convention extraordinary ef- 
forts have been made to sell these pre- 
cious publications. No expense, says the 
report, has been spared in this propa- 
ganda, and “it is believed in official 
circles to be unquestionably another 
phase of anti-war crusade which is being 
financed by enemy money.” 

‘And yet some people wonder why the 
churches do not now command the re- 
spect that was once theirs. 

i a 
ANCIENT AMERICA, 


Dr. Garrett P. Serviss, writing in the 
San Francisco Call, says that the story 
of ancient America must be rewritten as 
a result of archæological discoveries that 
have been made in various parts of the 
country. The earthen forts of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley have never been ex- 
plained. Nor has the “serpent mound” 
of Ohio. Everywhere from the Lakes 
tọ the Gulf of Mexico have been found 
the traces of a prehistoric people who 
were certainly not savages and who must 
have possessed some knowledge even of 
metal working and of art. That these 
people were the ancestors of the red men 
is improbable, seeing that the red men 
have not even a tradition concerning 
them, and aboriginal tradition usually 
goes a long way back. And now, says 
Dr. Serviss, the mystery is deepened by 
a new discovery of caves in the Missis- 
sippi Valley : 

While in some ways these people seein to 
have. had more or less resemblance to the in- 
habitants of ancient Mexico and Yucatan, yet 
they also present a type of head and face that 
is strikingly original, as may be seen from the 
busts that have been ingeniously reconstructed 
upon the framework of their skulls at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in Omaha. This process 
of restoring the faces of a vanished race by 
filling out, on scientific principles, the gaps left 
by the disappearance of the flesh, is one of the 
most interesting of recent development of ar- 
chieology. 

It has been. found possible by means of a 
great number of minute measurements to de- 
termine with much exactness the outline and 
thickness of the fleshy covering characteristic 
of faces of different types, and the results of 
the applications of this system in the case of 
the mysterious cave dwellers of Missouri are 
startling, the beholder seeming to be looking 
into the very countenances of that ancient 
people. 

The caves that they inhabited, as far as at 


present known, were ‘artificially constructed, 
and remarkable for their strict uniformity of 
size and outline. They were sunk to a depth 
of five to seven feet, and were always perfect 
rectangles, 20x40 feet, and carefully oriented 
to the cardinal points, showing that the 
builder had sufficient knowledge to control 
their operations with its aid. 

In one corner of the cave was excavated a 
bottle-shape cavity about four feet deep and 
stoppered with burnt clay. The walls of these 
cavities were so skillfully calcined with fire 
and the necks were so carefully closed that 
the interiors are now found perfectly dry. 
with their contents well preserved. In these 
places most of the skulls, bones, beads, pot- 
teries, and minute carved busts representing 
men or idols are found. 


Dr. Serviss thinks that these people 
may have lived 5000 years ago. But per- 
haps it was much longer than that. In 
any case they seem to have been superior 
to the people who came after them, who 
knew nothing of the use of metais. 

a a’ 


A VISION OF WORDSWORTH. 

Writing in Harpers Magazine for 
March, Mrs. Humphry Ward tells a curi- 
ously interesting story of a visit in recent 
years with her daughter to the home of 
Wordsworth, What happened on that 
visit is told as given as set down at the 
time. 

“I found myself, in September, 1911, 
the tenant of a renovated and rebuilt 
Rydal Mount, for a few autumn weeks. 
The house was occupied then, and is still 
occupied, by Wordsworth’s granddaugh- 
ter and her husband—Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher Wordsworth. My eldest daughter 
was with me, and a strange thing hap- 
pened to us. I arrived at the Mount be- 
fore my husband and daughter. She 
joined me there on September 13th. I 
remember how eagerly I showed her the 
many Wordsworthiana in the house, col- 
lected by the piety of its mistress—the 
Hayden portrait on the stairs, and the 
books in the small, low-ceiled room to 
the right of the hall which is still just as 
it was in Wordsworth’s day; the garden, 
too, and the poet’s walk. All my own 
early recollections were alive; we chat- 
tered long and late. And now let the ac- 
count of what happened afterwards be 
given in my daughter's .words as she 
wrote it down the following morning: 


“RypaL Mount, Sept. 14, 1911. 
““Last night, my first at Rydal Mount, 
I slept in the corner room, over the small 
sitting-room. I had drawn up the blind 


about half-way up the window before go- 
mg to bed, and had drawn the curtain 
aide, over the back of a wooden arm- 


i hair that stood against the window. 


The window, a casement, was wide open. 
I slept soundly, but woke quite suddenly, 
at what hour I do not know, and found 
myself sitting bolt upright in bed 
woking towards the window. Very 


| night moonlight was shining into the 
_toom and I could just see the corner of 


“Wordsworth.” 


Loughrigg out in the distance. My first 
oe was of bright moonlight, but 
then I became strongly conscious of the 
noonlight striking on something, and I 
saw perfectly clearly the figure of an old 
man sitting in the arm-chair by the win- 
dow. I said to myself, “That’s Words- 
worth!” He was sitting with either hand 
resting on the arms of the chair, leaning 
“ack, his head rather bent, and he seemed 
to be looking down straight in front of 
him with a rapt expression.: He was not 
looking at me, nor out of the window. 
The moonlight lit up the top of his head 


| and the silvery hair and I noticed that the 


hair was very thin. The whole impres- 
son was of something solemn and beau- 
tilul, and I was not in the very least 
frightened. As I looked—I can not say, 
when I looked again, for I have no recol- 
‘ection of ceasing to look, or looking 
away~—the figure disappeared, and I be- 
came aware of the empty chair. I lay 
back again, and thought for a moment in 

a pleased and contented way, “That was 
And almost immediately 
l must have fallen asleep again. I had 
not, to my knowledge, been dreaming 
about Wordsworth before I awoke; but I 
had been reading Hutton’s essay on 
“Wordsworth’s Two Styles’ out of 
Knight's “Wordsworthiana” before I fell 
asleep, 

“T should add that I had a distinct 
impression of the high collar and stock, 
the same as in the picture on the stairs 
in this house.’ 

“Neither the seer of this striking 
vision—unique in her experience—nor I, 
to whom she told it within eight hours, 
make any claim for it to a supernatural 
aba It s¢emed to us an interesting ex- 
ample of the influence of mind and asso- 
ciation on the visualizing power of the 
brain. A member of the Psychical So- 
ciety, to whom I sent the contemporary 
record, classified it as ‘a. visual hallucina- 
tion, and I don’t know that there-is any- 


‘the memory of them. 
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thing more to be said about it. But the 
pathetic coincidence remains still to be 
noted—we did not know it till afterwards 
—that the seer of the vision was sleeping 
in Dorothy Wordsworth’s room, where 
Dorothy spent so many sad years of 
death-in-life; and that in that very cor- 
ner by the window, Wordsworth must 
have sat, day by day, when he came to 
visit what remained to him of that crea- 
ture of fire and dew, that child of genius, 
who had been the inspiration and sup- 
port of his poetic youth.” 

DO ed 


PYTHAGORAS. 
(By Fabre d'Olivet.) 
Man, such as I have depicted him, ac- 
cording to the idea that Pythagoras had 


conceived, placed under the dominion of 
Providence between the past and the fu- 


ture, endowed with a free-will by his es- 


sence, and being carried along toward 
virtue or vice with his own movement, 
Man, I say, should understand the source 
of the evils that he necessarily experi- 
ences; and far from accusing this same 
Providence which dispenses good and 


evil to each according to his merit and 


his anterior actions, can blame only him- 
self if he suffers, through an inevitable 
consequence of his past mistakes. For 
Pythagoras admitted many past exist- 
ences, and maintained that the present, 
which strikes us, and the future, which 
menaces us, are only the expression of 
the past which has been our work in an- 
terior times. He said that the greater 
part of men lose, in returning to life, the 
remembrance of those past existences; 
but that, concerning himself, he had, by 
a particular favor of the gods, preserved 
Thus according to 
his doctrine this fatal Necessity, of 
which man unceasingly complains,. has 
been created by himself through the use 
of his will; he traverses, in proportion 
as he advances in time, the road that he 
has already traced for himself; and ac- 
cording as he has modified it by good or 
evil, as he sows so to speak, his virtues 
or his vices, he will find it again more 
smooth or laborious, when the.time will 
come to traverse it anew. 


That is to sav, that the true disciple 
of Pythagoras, placed en rapport. with 


‘the gods through contemphition, arrived 


at the highest degree of perfection, called 
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in the mysteries, autopsy; saw fall be- 
fore him the false veil which until then 
had hidden truth, and contemplated Na- 
ture in its remotest sources. It is neces- 
sary, in order to attain to this sublime 
degree, that the intelligence, penetrated 
by the divine ray of inspiration, should 
fill the understanding with a light in- 
tense enough to dissipate all the illusions 
of the senses, to exalt the soul and re- 
lease it wholly from things material. 
Thus it was explained by Socrates and 
Plato. These philosophers and their nu- 
merous disciples put no limit to the ad- 
vantages of autopsy, or theophany, as 
they sometimes named this highest de- 
gree of the telestic science. They be- 
lieved that the contemplation of God 
could be carried so far during this same 
life, that the soul became not only united 
to this Being of beings, but that it was 
mingled and blended with it. Plotinus 
boasted having experienced the joy of 
this beatific vision four times, according 
to Porphyry, who himself claimed to 
have been honored with it at the age of 
sixty-eight. The great aim of the mys- 
teries was to teach the initiates the pos- 
sibility of this union of man with God, 
and to indicate to them the means. All 
initiations, all mythological doctrines, 
tended only to alleviate the soul of the 
weight of material things, to purify it, 
so that, desirous of spiritual welfare, and 
being projected beyond the circle of gen- 
erations, it could rise to the source of its 
existence. If one examines carefully the 
different cults which still dominate upon 
earth, one will see that they have not 
been animated by any other spirit. The 
knowledge of the Being of beings has 
been offered everywhere as the aim of 
wisdom, its similitude, as the crown of 
perfection; and its enjoyments, as the 
object of all desires and the goal of all 
efforts. The enumeration of its infinite 
faculties has varied; but when one has 
dared fix one’s attention upon the unity 
of its essence, one has always defined it 
as has Pythagoras: the principle and the 
end of all things.—From “The Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras.” Published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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lf the dall substance of my flesh were 
thought, 

Injurious distance would not stop my 
way. — Shakespeare. 


THE WAR ON SPIRITISM. 


So ferocious are the current attacks o) 
psychic research by scientists an 
churchmen, particularly by the church 
men, that the innocent bystander begin 
to suspect there is something in it. You 
innocent bystander usually shies at spir 
itualism. He has seen it worked, an 
frequently has seen himself worked a 
the same time. He knows it is a fertil 
field for fakers in search of easy mone 
from credulous and superstitious peopl 
He has been either losing interest altc 
gether or laughing at it, but when he see 
reputable and eminent and scholarly me 
defending the theory of spirit commun: 
cation, and when he sees equally rept 
table and eminent and scholarly me 
crowding into the lists to destroy th 
spiritists, he begins to take the whol 
subject more seriously. 

Most astonishing of all is the rage c 
so many of the clergy who believe in th 
immortality of the soul when they fin 
somebody trying to demonstrate it. The 
say that God did not intend that it shoul 
be demonstrated, or he would hav 
vouchsafed a revelation. They seem t 
feel quite sure about their knowledge c 
God, and they resent the attempt of any 
body to interpret his world without the: 
help; and yet if spiritism should prov 
their case it would seem to be perforn 
ing a service for the Christian religio 
almost comparable with its founding, 

Most of these clergy argue that in 
mortality is a matter for faith and fait 
alone, that no scientific proof of immo) 
tality is necessary or desirable. There 
fore they charge the spiritists with ru 
having enough faith instead of havin 
too much. They regard psychic researc 
as a profane interference with the d 
vine plan and a humiliation of the si 
cred mysteries. If they reach the poi 
where they will admit that it may be po 
sible to communicate with discarna 
spirits, they are very sure that the spiri 
are evil spirits with the devil at their e 
bow. To them psychic research is not! 
ing better than black magic whose dev: 
tees must be ridiculed as well as d 
nounced, just as “witches” used to t 
burned in the name of God by our piot 
ancestors. 

Your anti-spiritist Christian can d 
fend the gospel miracles, but he is bour 
that nobody shall show him anything rı 
sembling a miracle today. That is h 


business, of course, and not ours. We 

are only standing on the side lines look- 

ing on, not always we may confess, with 
' a straight face. 

The first ally of these clergy is 
srangely enough the materialist and the 
agnostic, who do not believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul at all and who stop 
ul existence at the grave. To them, of 
course, spiritism is just arrant nonsense. 
Though claiming science for their deity, 
many of them umnscientifically refuse to 
examine the facts the spiritists offer 
thm. They vie with the unscientific 
hyman in comparing men like Lodge 
and Doyle and Sidgwick and Hyslop 
wth the world’s greatest quacks and 
irauds, 

Some of them discuss spiritism on 
the theory that it can not be done and 
therewith refuse to discuss it further— 
a forthright attitude of mind at least. 
There is no reason why one should dis- 
© ess spiritism if he does not wish to any 
nore than he should discuss baseball or 
mathematics or the crawl stroke. 

Others rush into print with prejudice 
and pedantry to support their negotia- 
tions, and with nothing else. Still others 
listen intently to the protagonists of 
spiritism, and either withhold assent or 
attempt to disprove its findings. 

Telepathy is the favorite resource of 
the anti-spiritists—anything, as it were, 
w deny communication with the other 
world, though the man on the side lines 
will probably find it no more difficult to 
helieve in the wonders of spiritism than 
í the wonders thus ascribed to telepa- 
thy. 


We rather like the attitude of Mark 
Twain. who was neither scientist nor 
theologian, but like ourselves an inno- 
cent bystander. He, at least, was open- 
minded. His daughter, Mrs. Ossip Ga- 
bilowitsch, who is now trying to stop 
the publication of her father’s alleged 
spirit communications by Professor Hys- 
lop of the American Society for Psychic 
Research, says that the great American 
humorist “was not a believer (in spir- 
itualism) and yet he did not absolutely 
disbelieve.” He often expressed his dis- 
appointment, she says, with the triviality 
of the communications that were sup- 
posed to have come from spirit land. 
“It seemed to him that life, instead of 
going on (in the ether world) was fall- 
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ing into greater senility.” And yet when 
he gave her his last farewell on his 
deathbed, the attending physician thought 
he heard him adding the unfinished sen- 
tence “If we meet-——.” 

Mark Twain may not have been sure 
that there was another world in which 
he would live, and he certainly was not 
sure that if there were such a world it 
could establish communication with the 
one he was leaving. Neither was he sure 
that there was not such a world. Had 
he been sure in either case, it is not to 
be doubted that one of his courage and 
straightforwardness would have said so; 
and because of his courage and his 
straightforwardness he would -not at- 
tempt to prevent other people from seek- 
ing the truth and reaching their own 
conclusions. 

That is all, as we understand it, that 
the spiritists ask. We are speaking now, 
not of the theatrical and mercenary me- 
diums of spiritualism, but of that in- 
creasing number of sincere and thought- 
ful and intelligent people who are cham- 
pioning the cause of spiritism. They in- 
vite the most rigorous cross-examina- 
tions; they welcome the discovery of 
error in any of their investigations: their 
motives are entirely philanthropic. 
Surely they are entitled to toleration. 

It should not be necessary for our col- 
legians and scholars to suppress their 
belief in spiritism as several of them 
have thought wise to do in order to pro- 
tect their professional reputations. Pro- 
fessor James, for instance, accepted spir- 
itism before he died, though he never 
avowed it, and when Professor Hyslop 
took the secretaryship of the American 
Society for Psychic Research, he had to 
burn all his academic bridges behind him. 


Mrs. Gabrilowitsch speaks the popular 
mind on the subject quite accurately, we 
think, when she admits that spirit com- 
munication “may he possible.” or at least 
“thinkable”; but that the evidence in her 
father’s case was not convincing. 

It will take a lot of evidence to con- 
vince the average man and woman of 
today that the spirits of the dead can 
speak with the living. For if that be 
true, the tales of a million ghosts and 
haunted houses begin to command atten- 
tion with very good chances of being 
widely regarded as real. Presently we 
be peopling the world with. spooks and 
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plunging into a revival of the most ab- 
surd superstitions. For just as spiritism 
can not escape the embarrassments of 
crooked spiritualists now, neither can it 
altogether escape the follies that are 
likely to attend its triumph. 

Your average man and woman doesn’t 
fancy spooks for steady company. 
Spooks are uncomfortable things to have 
around; likewise the nightmares and 
fairy stories that go with them. Spir- 
_itism in this respect may raise a vision 
of fear that leads to madness. No won- 
der so many human beings shun it, or 
approach it with unfavorable prejudice. 
They want to be sure of their ground be- 
fore they go ahead; and so far from 
being satisfied with results to date, Pro- 
fessor Hyslop says that while he him- 
self is a firm believer there is enough 
investigation yet to be done to keep the 
keenest spiritists busy for a thousand 
years. 

Mrs. Gabrilowitsch also voiced another 
popular criticism of spiritism as at pres- 
ent understood when she wrote Professor 
Hyslop that his communications with her 
deceased father were “totally unlike his 
real self, and so trivial as to be revolt- 
ing.” 

The spiritist séply of course is that 
trivial communications are the most valu- 
able, because they concern items which 
are known only to a small circle of rela- 
tives and friends of the departed, and 
perhaps only to himself, and thus offer 
the most advantageous means of identi- 
fying and establishing the individuality 
of the spirit and the authenticity of the 
communication. Surely that is sound 
scientific argument and method. And 
yet the results are bound to be unimpres- 
sive to others as well as to Mrs. Gabrilo- 
witsch, and for the very simple reason 
hat triviality is always unimpressive. 
More than that, the communication of 
triviality tends to make the whole scheme 
of spiritism unimpressive. Even grant- 
ing that such communications are pos- 
sible and genuine, who will think them 
‘worth while? Apart from the proof that 
he human consciousness persists after 
death, what consolation would it be to 
hear from a lost loved one that it is a 
nice day? 

But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Hyslop and his colleagues are satis- 
‘fied with trivialities, They seek more 


pretentious news from the other side, and 
they maintain that they have had some 
success in getting it. The difficulty, as 
Hyslop understands it from one of his 
deceased friends, is that the spirit can 
not inhibit the transmission to this side 
of his thoughts. Every idea or picture 
that records itself on the discarnate con- 
sciousness keeps crowding into the dis- 
patches, so to speak; much as if a living 
mortal were to put into words every- 
thing that flitted through his mind during 
an ordinary conversation, instead of 
editing his utterances down to intelligible 
remarks on the subject in hand. 

The result in such a case, Hyslop 
argues, would be that that mortal would 
be adjudged unbalanced at once and put 
under restraint. But because the discar- 
nate consciousness is powerless for some 
reason to so edit his utterances all sorts 
of incoherence and rigmarole are fre- 
quently reported by the medium. A 
great scientific principle, or great fool- 
ishness, as you like it. 


It is distrust of the whole tribe of me- 
diums that underlies most of the skep- 
ticism that confronts spiritism; and this 
distrust Mrs. Gabrilowitsch expresses 
with feeling: 

“I knew my father. I know that if he 
had anything to communicate he would 
come to those he loved. He would not go 
to strange women whom in the body he 
despised. He would not choose as his 
amanuensis illiterate people.” 

It is difficult for sane, healthy, normal 
people to believe that illiterate and 
strange women can sit at a ouija board 
and spell out messages of the most inti- 
mate nature from one’s departed friends. 
The ouija board and like contraptions 
have been in the funny papers too long 
to retain the respect of the uninitiated. 
And yet, when a rational spiritist sug- 
gests that the ouija board may only be a 
means of accelerating and intensifying 
the concentration of the operator, who 
is thus aided to pass into a state of hyp- 
nosis, perhaps self-hypnosis, you feel 
constrained to listen. 

You remember that your own senses 
are more alert at one time than another. 
and if vou are a writer, you know that 
you can write much better in certain 
physical environments than in others. 
The same is true of different methods of 
getting your thoughts on paper. At least 


you can not refute the spiritist who ad- 
vances the theory of hypnosis by calling 
um a lunatic. 

Nor does it lessen the mystery to 
ascribe the queer performances of some 
¿i these mediums as recorded by reliable 
witnesses to something quite as mysteri- 
wus as spiritism. Have not entirely sin- 
ere persons affirmed that they have 
actually seen angels on the battlefields of 
Europe? Let us be skeptical if we will, 
‘at let us at least avoid bigotry.—From 
“Black and White,’ 154-160 Fort Sireci, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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DEATH. 
(By Edward Carpenter.) 
It the apparent loss of consciousness 
‘the loss of the ordinary consciousness 
it any rate) which often takes place 
during the death-change, seems to point 
w extinction and not to continuance, I 
think that that need not disturb us. For 
| sleep, in our nightly sleep, the same 
~wpension of the ordinary consciousness 
“cakes place, as we very well know; yet 
al the time the subconsciousness is func- 
‘wing away—sorting out sounds, bid- 
‘ng us wake for some, allowing us to 
| ‘leep through others, discriminating dis- 
‘urbances, carrying on the physiologies 
K the body, posting sentinels in the re- 
“exes-—and guarding us from harm—till 
antired in the morning it knits together 
the raveled thread of the ordinary con- 
“lousness and renews our waking activi- 
ues. And if this happens in our ordinary 
and nightly sleep, it seems at any rate 
wssible that something similar may hap- 
mn at death. Indeed there is much evi- 
‘ence to show that while at the hour of 
“ath the supraliminal consciousness 
iten passes into a state of quiescence or 
deyance, the subliminal, or at any rate 
me portion of the subliminal, be- 
mes unusually active. Audition grows 
tangely keen—so much so that it is 
ometimes difficult to tell whether the 
ungs heard have been apprehended by 
Xtension of the ordinary faculty or 
whether by a species of clairaudience. 
\ision similarly passes into clairvoyance, 
ie patient becomes extraordinary sensi- 
ive to telepathic influences, and knows 
hat is going on at a distance; and, not 
ilv so, but he radiates influence to a dis- 
nce. All the phenomena of wraiths and 
Oting messages, now so well substan- 
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tiated—of apparitions and impressions 
projected with force at the moment of 
death in the minds of distant friends— 
prove clearly the increased activity and 
vitality (one may say) of the subliminal 
self at that time; and this points, as I 
say, not to extinction and disorganiza- 
tion, but perhaps to the transfer of con- 
sciðusness more decisively into hidden 
regions of our being. One hears some- 
times of a dying person who, prevented 
from departure by the tears and en- 
treaties of surrounding friends, cries out, 
“Oh, let me die!” and one remembers the 
case, above mentioned, of the apparently 
dead mother, who, so to speak, called her- 
self back to life by the thought of her 
orphaned children. Such cases as these 
do not look like loss of continuity; rather 
they look as if a keen intelligence were 
still there, well aware of its earth-life, 
but drawn onward by inevitable force, 
and passing into a new phase of swifter 
subtler activity in perhaps a more 
ethereal body.—From “The Drama of 
Love and Death.” 
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For more than once when I 

Sat all alone, revolving in myself 

The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 

And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touch’d my limbs, 
the limbs 

Were strange, not mine—and yet no 
shade of doubt 

But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as match’d 
with ours 

Were sun to spark—unshadowable in 
words, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow- 
world, —Tennyson. 
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We may find the ground of reincarna- 
tion in an attraction to this world or 
principle of life. Whatever has 
brought us here once will presumably 
bring us here again and again till the 
motive power changes. Regenera- 
tion (a new nature) alone exempts from 
reincarnation; the bonds of desire to the 
external nature being thus severed, all 
the tendrils of attachment to it are thus 
eradicated.—C. C. Massey. 
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Being good, I came into a body un- 
defiled —Solomon. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, vig: 

First—To form the ndcléns of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction af race, creed, sex, caste, or color, ` ; 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as thase who have none whatever, No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
‘responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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SOME NOTES. 


It was high time that some such or- 
ganization as the Public School Pro- 


. lective League of California should make 


its appearance. The object of the league 
is sufficiently explained in its public 
platform, which reads: “A free child 
ina free school. It is the school that is 
public, not the child. The function of 
the public school is to educate, not to 
medicate.” That such a league should be 
necessary is of course primarily the fault 
of the parents themselves. They have 
been willing enough to devolve their du- 
ties upon any one willing to assume 
them, or to pretend to, with the result 
that the school is now the happy hunting 
ground of the crank, the charlatan, and 
the experimenter. It is time now to as- 
sert the fact that the schoolchild is not 
public property, still less the property of 
churches, inoculators, and vivisectors 
who are ever in search of unresisting 
victims. 


Nothing of its kind is more remark- 
able than the number of books that are 
now being published on what is called so- 
cial progress and efficiency. The ideal 
of the state seems to be a social system 
in which every individual is docketed, 
scheduled, numbered, and passported, 
and so employed as to produce the great- 
est possible number of dollars. The un- 
Orthodox philosopher must be pardoned 

suggesting that what we need just at 


the present time is not so much progress 
as a season of salutary quiescence un- 
broken by the voice of the reformer and 
of which the dollar mark is not the dis- 
tinguishing sign. We want time for 
thought, music, and art, and all the other 
things that really matter. We want free- 
dom from the menacing shadow of the 
inspector with his note-book, surely the 
most menacing shadow that ever fell 
across a free people. Happiness is not 
to be obtained by registrations, ballotings, 
nor classifications. We can not vote our- 
selves into the kingdom of heaven, nor 
is the voice of God to be discerned in the 
Taucous shoutings of majorities. It is 
leisure that we need, a certain divine 
carelessness, the occasional exercise of 
impulse, the right to possess our own 
souls. 


The religion of the soldier, says a re- 
cent writer, is to share whatever he has 
with whomever needs it, to give his life 
for a comrade, and to meet wounds and 
death with a laugh and a joke. All the 
more formal kinds of religion he detests, 
nor does he believe that death can hide 
any worse hell than that of the artillery 
fire in which he now finds himself. It 
seems to be a good religion, in fact the 
only real religion, but what a portent for 
the future! The time will come, pre- 
sumably, when these millions of soldiers 
will go home again, and with the defi- 
nite convictions and the hardihood that 
war has given to them. It is to be feared 
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that they will then be found to be lacking 
in deference for the ecclesiastical powers 
that be. They will be rebels against the 
church, and perhaps quite as willing to 
believe that Jonah swallowed the whale 
as that the whale swallowed Jonah. Let 
us hope that the grave crisis will be 
somewhat mitigated by a continuation in 
times of peace of the religion of helpful- 
ness and. self-sacrifice engendered in 
times of war. „Perhaps ecclesiasticism 
itself might be persuaded to try it. 


The changes wrought by the advance 
of civilization upon ethics (says the 
Christian Science Monitor) are some- 
times rather more apparent than real. 
Such a change is that which is proposing 
that children shall make great efforts to 
raise white mice as pets, in order that 
they may subsequently be handed over to 
the medical research authorities, for a 
consideration, to be inoculated with pneu- 
monia germs, as a test of penumonia 
serum. Now. supposing pneumonia se- 
rum to be an effective medical agency, 
and supposing the inoculation of white 
mice to be a necessity, it is surely pos- 
sible for a country which has produced 
the Western ranches and the Chicago 
stockyards to provide the necessary sup- 
ply of white mice, without teaching chil- 
dren to breed these as pets in order that 
they may subsequently sell them to be 
tortured and destroyed in the interest of 
medical research. Moreover, we are 
gravely told, as a proof of how easily 
the children might be led to this, that 
white mice would endear themselves to 
the children, owing to their affectionate 
nature. To find a parallel for this sort 
of reasoning it is necessary to turn to 
the pages of “Mr. Punch.” Some years 
ago that world-famous humorist pro- 
duced a picture of the vicar of a parish 
talking to a woman in a village street, 
whilst under it was a conversation some- 
what to this effect: The Vicar—How is 
Tommy? The Parishioner—Oh, ‘e's 
working now, sir. The Vicar—What's 
he working at? The Parishioner—Oh, 
‘the butcher, sir, ‘e's took ’im as a ’elp, and 
so lucky for the boy, being as fond as ’e 
is of dumb animals. A mental condi- 
tion which “Mr. Punch” branded with 
the hot metal of his irony is being held 
up as a desirable education for children 
-today. 


KARMA. 


Am I karmically responsible for bad 
habits developed as a result of wrong 
training during my youth? 


It was your karma that you should be 
born into the family where the wrong 
training was imparted. The circum- 
stances of birth are not due to chance, 
but to the merits or demerits of the past. 

But do not get a false idea of karma. 
It is not punishment in the sense in 
which that word is usually employed. 
Karma is the condition into which we 
have been led by our character. That 
you were responsive to bad training is 
evidence of tendencies and dispositions 
which karma will eradicate, rather than 
punish. Character is the helmsman of 
our lives. It steers us toward benefits 
and into misfortunes. Actually it was 
not the wrong training that caused the 
bad habits. The training did no more 
than bring to the surface such tenden- 
cies as were already latent. Those latent 
tendencies were brought into manifesta- 
tion in the form of character, and char- 
acter then steered you toward the appro- 
priate Nemesis. As a matter of fact 
there have been many great men whose 
early environment was evil. 
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ILLUSION BODIES. 
What is a Mayavi Rupa? 


A Mayavi Rupa is an illusion body 
formed by the imagination or creation— 
power of the mind. It is self-ideation in 
the physical sense of the term. If you 
imagine yourself to be in some distant ` 
place you create thereby a physical simu- 
lacrum of yourself, very frail and tenu- 
ous, but none the less real. The more 
powerful the imagination the more sub- 
stantial is the image. It is possibie to 
transfer the consciousness to the image 
thus created and to function through it. 
It is the Mayavi Rupa that accounts for 
stories of the phantasms of the dying so 
often reported and so well substantiated. 
The dying person, thinking vividly of 
some familiar scene or person, creates 
an image of himself that may, and that. 
often does, become visible. The power: 
can be acquired or strengthened by prac- 


tice. ——— 


If you would escape vexation, reprove 
yourself liberally and others sparingly. 
Confucius. 


SOUL TO BODY. 


And thus my Soul unto my Body said, 

With strenuous hardihead ;— 

“Hear thou this word! 

The guests that thou wert wonted to in- 
vite 

For eye, or ear, or for sweet lip-delight, 

Shall not within this house be har- 
boréd ! 

l have been midnight-mute, and not de- 
murred, 

Alas, too long! 

Henceforward shall I sternly ward the 
door, 

To any knocking there, attaint with 
wrong, 

Ready to cry, ‘No more!’ 

Albeit fond familiars, fair of face, 

Come smilingly, they shall not step with- 
in,— 

Beauty, nor Blithesomeness, nor vernal 
Grace, — 

If these are but the glozing cloak of Sin! 

Clean-swept are all the rooms, and gar- 
nished greenly, 

And set about with Purity’s 
flower; 

There sitteth Peace serenely 

From the clear stroke of this renewéd 
hour; 

Hereafter shall be incense lifted only 

To that pure Love which knoweth no 
alloy; 

And thou, O Body, thou shalt not be 
lonely 

With thy new comrade—Joy !” 

~—Clinton Scollard. 
ee ne 
REINCARNATION, 
(By Edward Carpenter.) 


And here I will state what I person- 
ally think and believe about this prob- 
lem, leaving the reasons for the present 
to commend themselves. I think that in 
the early stages—in animal and primi- 
tive human life—the Race-self is para- 
mount; that each individual self pro- 
ceeds from it, in much the same way as 
a bud proceeds from the stem of a grow- 
ing plant, or even as’a single cell forms 
part of the tissue of the stem; and is ab- 
sorbed into it again at death. There are 
no individual and death-surviving souls 
produced, apart from the Race-soul. In 
the great race or family of bunny-rab- 
bits, for instance—-though there are cer- 
tainly individual differences of charac- 
ter—-just as there are differences of 
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tissue-cells in the stem of a plant—it is 
dificult to believe that there are indi- 
vidual and immortal souls. Each little 
self springs from the race, and is an em- 
bodiment of it, representing in various 
degree its characteristics; and at death— 
in some way which we do not yet quite 
understand—returns thither, yielding its 
experiences to the stores of the race-ex- 
perience. The same is probably true of 
the great mass of the higher animals, 
even up to the primitive and earliest 
Man. The Race-self in all these cases 
moves onward, upgathering the experi- 
ences of the individuals, wise with their 
united knowledge, and rich with their 
countless memories. And these tracts 
again, of experience, knowledge, and 
memory, largely in a vague and general- 
ized form, but sometimes in sharp, indi- 
vidualized and detailed form, are trans- 
mitted from the Race-self to its later in- 
dividuals and offshoots. Thus a kind of 
broken reincarnation occurs, by which 
streaks of memory and habit pass down 
from one individual to another, and by 
which perhaps—in us later races—the 
persistent “intimations of immortality” 
and persuasions of having lived before 
are accounted for. 

I think that this process, of mixed and 
broken reincarnation, may go on for 
countless generations—the animal or 
animal-human souls so differentiated 
from the race-soul returning continually 
to the latter at death. But that a period 
may come when the Race-self (illus- 
trated by the growing plant-stem) may 
exhibit distinct buds—the embryos, as it 
were, of independent souls—which will 
not return and be lost again in the race- 
soul, but will persevere for a long period 
and continually attain to more differenti- 
ation and internal coherence and ‘sense 
of identity. In such cases any reincar- 
nations that occur connected with these 
buds—though mingled with the race life 
—will become much less broken than be- 
fore, and more distinctly individual; till 
at last a phase is reached when sucha 
soul-bud, almost detached from the race- 
life, may be reincarnated (or let us say 
reémbodied) as a separate entity, with a 
kind of immortality of its own. 

Tt must be at this stage that the char- 
acteristic human soul of the Civilization 
period is evolved—which coheres quite 
firmly round itself, which protests and 
revolts against death, which even largely 
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throws off its allegiance to the race-soul, 
and to the laws and solidarities of the 
race-life, and which has an enormous 
and overweening sense of identity and 
self-importance, claiming for itself, as I 
have just said, a kind of separate per- 
sistence. Here ensues, as may be im- 
agined, a terrible period of confusion and 
trouble—the whole period of competitive 
civilization. The splendid claim of iden- 
tity and immortality is made; but for the 
time being it is spoiled by what we call 
“selfishness,” the mirror is cracked 
through ignorance. The Soul has dis- 
owned her allegiance to mere instinct 
and the Race-self, and has yet not found 
a firm footing beyond—is only flounder- 
ing in the bogs of self-consciousness and 
anxiety —From “Love and Death.” Pub- 
lished by Mitchell Kennerley. 


ANNOYING. 


Anybody who is at all well read in the 
literature of “communications” ascribed 
to the “spirits” of departed notables can 
easily understand why the daughter of 
Mark Twain grieves over the fact that a 
whole bookful of such “messages” from 
her distinguished father is soon to ap- 
pear. It is not easy to see, however, just 
what she or others in like case can do to 
prevent the publication of such a volume. 

Unless it differs amazingly from all 
previous books of the same class, it will, 
indeed, demonstrate to all who accept 
the claims made as to its origin that 
habitation of the other world results in 
a pathetic deterioration of intelligence 
and a complete loss of the sense of 
humor, But there is no possibility of 
proving in court that such changes show 
the “communications” to be spurious. 
Whoever will can say they are what 
would be expected from the difficulties 
of transmission through an imperfect 
channel, and that assertion puts an end 
to argument. At any rate, it leaves 
small chance for an appeal to the law 
for protection or redress. 

_ It is much to be regretted that Mark 
Twain himself is precluded by circum- 
stances from commenting on the forth- 
coming and very posthumous production. 
The task is one that would have de- 
lighted him—and its performance by him 
would delight everybody else—except, 
perhaps, the psychical researchers who 
so industriously set down the products 


of subconscious activities. His daughter 

should not be unduly disturbed. Her 

father’s memory is safe, no matter what 

nonsense the “mediums” say he makes 

them talk or write-—New York Times. 
nn nnn” 


THE LAW. 


“Allah akbar” (“God is great’ )—and 
then also “Islam”; “That we must sub- 
mit to God.” That our whole strength 
lies in resigned submission to him, what- 
soever he do to us. For this world, and 
for the other! The thing he sends 
to us were it death and worse than 
death, shall be good, shall be best; we 
resign ourselves to God. “Tf this be 
Islam,” says Goethe, “do we not all live 
in Islam?” Yes, all of us that have any 
moral life; we all live so. It has ever 
been held the highest wisdom for a man 
not merely to submit to Necessity—Ne- 
cessity will make him submit—but to 
know and believe well that the stern thing 
which Necessity had ordered was the 
wisest, the best, the thing wanted there. 
To cease his frantic pretension of scan- 
ning this God's world in his small frac- 
tion of a brain, to know that it had verily, 
though deep beyond his soundings, a Just 
Law, that the soul of it was good, that 
his part in it was to conform to the Law 
of the Whole, and in devout silence fol- 
low that, not questioning it, obeying it 
as unquestionable. 

x k & 


I say, this is yet the only true morality 
known. A man is right and invincible, 
virtuous and on the road toward sure 
conquest, precisely while he joins him- 
self to the great, deep Law of the World, 
in spite of all superficial laws, temporary 
appearances, profit-and-loss calculations ! 
he is victorious while he codperates with 
that grert central law, not victorious 
otherwise: and surely his first chance of 
coéperating with it, or getting into the 
course of it, is to know with his whole 
soul that it is; that it is good, and alone 
good!—Thomas Carlyle. 


a 
We see but half the causes of our deeds, 


Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 
And heedless of the encircling spirit 


world, 

Which though unseen, is felt, and sows 
in us 

All germs of pure and world-wide pur- 
pose. —Lowedi. 


THE KINGS. 


Aman said unto his Angel: 
“My spirits are fallen low, 
And I can not carry this battle: 

O, brother, where might I go? 


“The terrible kings are on me 

With spears that are deadly bright; 
Against me so from the cradle 
Jo fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his Angel: 
“Thou wavering, witless soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole,— 


“As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well nor see? 

Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 


“Thy will is the sovereign measure 
And only event of things: 

The puniest. heart, defying, 
Were stronger than all these kings. 


“Though out of the past they gather 
Mind’s Doubt and Bodily Pain 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


“And Grief, in a cloud of banners 
And ringleted Vain Desires, 

And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of thee, and thy beaten sires,— 


“While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt; 


“To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall.” 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 
a 


The smattering I have of the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone (which is something more 
than the perfect exaltation of gold) hath 
taught me a great deal of Divinity, and 
instructed my belief how that immortal 
spirit and incorruptible substance of my 
soul may lie obscure, and sleep awhile 
within this house of flesh—Sir Thomas 


Browne, S 


_ kdentification with ignorance resulting 
m obscuration of the light of Self, dis- 
pan with the rise of Spirituality.— 
Panchadasi. 
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ANCIENT CORN. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis——That the Indians 
of North America had a superior kind 
of maize or corn and that seeds pro- 
duced in prehistoric times may be fer- 
tile and will still grow, are facts demon- 
strated by William A. Akin of this city 
in a remarkable experiment. 

Mr. Akin obtained through a friend 
a grain of corn taken from an ear found 
in an Indian mound in Arkansas. The 
discovery was made by Dr. E. S. Curry, 
archeologist, who was for twenty-five 
years a missionary among the Indians. 
The mound, which was so unusual that 
it immediately attracted his notice, had a 
tree growing upon it. He cut the tree 
and ascertain that it was at least 600 
years old. Then he dug into the mound, 
from which he took many weapons and 
instruments, together with some tem- 
pered copper. He came upon a her- 
metically sealed jar containing eleven 
ears of corn, and ascertained that the 
mound was at least 1800 years old. 

When Mr. Akin came into possession 
of the grain from one of these ears of 
corn it was brownish, but well preserved. 
In June he soaked it for several days in 
water then put it into the ground. It 
came up almost immediately and showed 
extraordinary growing powers. The 
stalk grew to a héight of ten feet and 
seven ears of corn made their appear- 
ance. Only three of these developed, and, 
due to the lateness of the season, it was 
necessary to take them off before they 
were fully matured. 

Mr. Akin says he investigated con- 
cerning what became of the rest of the 
corn taken from the mound and found 
that at an experiment station in North 
Dakota a considerable quantity of it was 
grown successfully. The yield there, he 
says, was at the rate of 184 bushels to 
the acre, and the largest stock was 
eighteen and a half feet tall and four 
inches in diameter. This stalk produced 
eight ears of corn, the largest of which 
was nineteen inches long, four inches in 
diameter, and held 860 grains. There 
were sixty-eight ears on nine stalks. 
Mr. Akin believes that this corn has in it 
great possibilities for the development of 
the varieties of teday.—Christian Scicuce 
Monitor. a E 


God can as little do without 


us aS we 


. without Him.—£e¢ghert. 
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FROM SAMUEL BUTLER. 


The puzzle which puzzles every atom 
is:‘the puzzle which puzzles ourselves— 
a ¢onflict of duties—our duty towards 
ourselves, and our duty as members of a 
body politic. It is swayed by its sense 
of being a separate thing—of having a 
life to itself which nothing can share; 
it is also swayed by the feeling that, in 
Spite of this, it is only part of an indi- 
viduality which is gteater than itself and 
which absorbs it. Its action will vary 
with the predominance of either of these 
two ‘states of opinion. 


We can no longer. separate things as 
we once could: everything tends towards 
unity; one thing, one action, in one place, 
at one time. On the other hand, we can 
no longer unify things as we once could; 
we, are driven to ultimate atoms, each 
one, of which is an individuality. So 
that we have an infinite multitude of 
things doing an infinite multitude of 
actions in infinite time and space: and 
yet they are not many things, but one 
thing. 


The idea of an indivisible, ultimate 
atom is inconceivable by the lay mind. 
If we can conceive an idea of the atom 
at all, we can conceive it as capable of 
being cut in half; indeed, we can not 
conceive it at all unless we so conceive it. 
The only true atom, the only thing which 
we can not subdivide and cut in hali, is 
the universe. We can not cut a bit off 
the universe and put it somewhere else. 
Therefore the universe is a true atom, 
and, indeed, is the smallest piece of in- 
divisible matter which our minds can 
conceive; and they can not conceive it 
any more than they can the indivisible, 
ultimate atom. 


In the closest union there is still some 
separate existence of component parts; 
in the most complete separation there is 
still a-reminiscence of union. When they 
„are most separate, the atoms seem to 
bear.in mind that they may one day have 
to come together again; when most 
united, they still remember that they may 
come to fall out some day and do not 
give each other their full, undeserved 
confidence. 

,_ The difficulty is how to get unity and 
separateness at one and the same time. 
The two main ideas underlying all action 


are desire for closer unity and desire for 
more separateness. Nature is the puzzled 
sense of a vast number of things which 
feel they are in an illogical position and 
should be more either of the one thing 
or the other than they are. So they will 
be first this and then that, and act and re- 
act and keep the balance as near equal 
as they can, yet they know all the time 
that it isn’t right and, as they incline one 
way or the other, they will love or hate. 

When we love we draw what we love 
closer to us; when we hate a thing, we 
fling it away from us. All disruption and 
dissolution is a mode of hating; and all 
that we call affinity is a mode of loving. 


A baby, therefore, has known how to 
grow itself in the womb and has only 
done it because it wanted to, on a balance 
of considerations, in the same way as 
a man who goes into the city to buy Great 
Northern A Shares. It is only 
unconscious of these operations because 
it has done them a very large number of 
times already. A man may do a thing 
by a fluke once, but to say that a foetus 
can perform so difficult an operation as 
the growth of a pair of eyes out of pure 
protoplasm without knowing how to do 
it, and without ever having done it be- 
fore, is to contradict all human experi- 
ence. Ipso facto that it does it, it knows 
how to do it, and ipso facto that it knows 
how to do it, it has done it before. Its 
unconsciousness (or speedy loss of mem- 
ory) is simply the result of over-knowl- 
edge, not of under-knowledge. It knows 
so well and has done it so often that its 
power of self-analysis is gone. If it 
knew what it was doing, or was con- 
scious of its own act in oxidizing its 
blood after birth, I should suspect that it 
had not done it so often before; as it is 
I am confident that it must have done if 
more often—much more often—than ang 
act which we perform consciously during 
our whole lives. 

When, then, did it do it? Clearly 
when last it was an impregnate ovum 
some still lower form of life which re 
sulted in that impregnate ovum. 

How is it, then, that it has not gain 
perceptible experience? Simply becau 
a single repetition makes little or no di 
ference: but go back 20,000 repetition 
and you will find that it has gained i 
experience and modified. its peformane 
very materially. . 


THE NEW CYCLE. 
(By Julian Hawthorne.) 


What we are to expect is an awaken- 
ing of the soul; the rediscovery and re- 
habilitation of the genuine and inde- 
structible religious instinct. Such a re- 
ligious revival will be something very 
different from what we have known un- 
der that name, It will be a spontaneous 
and joyful realization by the soul of its 
vital relations with its Creator. Nature 
will be recognized as a language where- 
by God converses with man. The inter- 
pretation of this language, based as it is 
upon an eternal and living symbolism, 
containing infinite depths beyond depths 
of meaning, will be a sufficient study and 
employment for mankind forever. 
Science will become, in truth, the hand- 
maid of religion, in that it will be de- 
voted to reporting the physical analogies 
of spiritual truths and following them 
out in their subtler details. Hitherto the 
progress of science has been slow, and 
subject to constant error and revision. 
But as soon as physical research begins 
to go hand in hand with moral or psy- 
chical research it will advance with a 
rapidity hitherto unimagined, each as- 
sisting and classifying the other. 

The attitude of men towards one an- 
other will undergo a corresponding 
change. It is already become evident 
that selfishness is a colossal failure. 

Recent social theorists propose 
a universal coöperation, to save the waste 
of personal competition. But competi- 
tion is a wholesome and vital law; it is 
only the direction of it that requires 
alteration. When the cessation of work- 
ing for one’s livelihood takes place, hu- 
man energy and love of production will 
not cease with it, but will persist and 
must find their channels. But competi- 
tion to outdo each in the service of all is 
free from collisions, and its range is 
limitless. Not to support life, but to 
make life more lovely, will be the effort; 
and not to make it more lovely for one’s 
self alone, but for one’s neighbor, Nor 
is this all. 
The love of the neighbor will be a true 
act of divine worship, since it will then 
he acknowledged that mankind, though 
multiplied to human sense, is in essence 
me; and that in this universal one, which 
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can have no gal egasciousaeke God is 
incarnate. 

The divine humanity is the only eal 
and possible object of mortal adoration, 
and no genuine sentiment of human 
brotherhood is conceivable apart from 
its recognition. But, with it, the stature 
of our common manhood will grow tor 
ward the celestial. Obviously, with the 
thoughts and pursuits of this calibre ta 
engage our attention, we shall be very 
far from regretting those which harass 
and enslave us today. Leaving out of 
account the extension of physical facul- 
ties, which will enable the. antipodes to 
commune together at will and even give 
us the means of communicating with the 
inhabitants of other planets, and which 
will so simplify and deepen language that 
audible speech, other than the musical 
sounds indicative of emotion, will be re- 
garded as a comic and clumsy archaism 
—apart from all this, the fathomless 
tiches of wisdom to be gathered from 
the commonest daily objects and out- 
wardly most trivial occurrences, will put 
an end to all craving for merely physical 
change of place and excitement. Grad- 
ually the human race will become sta- 
tionary, each family occupying its own 
place, and living in patriarchal simplicity, 
though endowed with power and wisdom 
that we should now consider god-like. 

We have only to attempt to in- 
dicate what regions await the genius, of 
the new Columbus; nor does the con- 
jecture seem too bold that perhaps they 
are not so distant from us in time as they 
appear to be in quality —From “The. New 
Columbus.” 


ee cee , 


By that I know the learned lord you are! 
What you don't touch is lying rarus 


afar; 

What you don’t grasp is wholly lost ip 

you; 

What you don’t reckon, think’ you, canit 
be true; 

What you don’t weigh, it has no weight, 
alas 

What you don’t coin, yowre sure it will 
not pass. —Goethe. : 


a nd 

The perfect observer will) have his 
eyes, as it were, opened, that they may 
be struck at once with any occurrence 
which, according to received theories, 
ought not to happen, for these are the 
facts which serve as clues to new dis- 
coveries—Sir John Herschel. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
oe, aes philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
Study. 
’ Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 

powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 

dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGHER 
‘THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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THEOSOPHY AND WAR. 


The proper attitude of the Theoso- 
Hist toward war has often been made 
x, the subject of earnest inquiry. But the 
question seems actually to be based on a 
misapprehension. Theosophy does not 
andertake to classify human acts into 
right and wrong. Human laws are com- 
lled to do this because human eyes can 
' tat look into the heart nor discern mo- 
tives, and it is only by a knowledge of 
motive that we can attach moral labels 
wu actions. Theosophy contents itself 
with asserting the fundamental law of 
fuman brotherhood and leaving its inter- 
pretation and application to the indi- 
vidual in the light of his own wisdom 
and his own conscience. And each in- 
dividual will be found to have his own 
mterpretation and his own method of 
‘pplication in accordance with his own 
vwion. In such matters there is no other 
moral test than conscience, and con- 
science never lays out for us a complete 
and detailed pattern of life. It incul- 
fates a general principle, and it also 
Points out the next step along the line 
oi individual advance. It speaks in one 
Way to the village girl and in another 
Way to the man of the world. It has no 
‘nminal code, no schedule of right and 
Wrong. All things are right and all 
things are wrong if thinking makes them 
But at least we may ask for the exer- 
i of a universal logic in this matter 
‘War, since the laws of logic are the 


Ag 


same for every ong. The consistent 
pacifist will tell us that he objects to 
war, not so much because it is war, as 
because it implies the exercise of force, 
and force, he is fond of saying, is no 
remedy. It is a contention with which 
we are unable to agree, plausible though 
it may sound. Force is a very definite 
remedy against the wild beast, against 
the savage, against the lunatic. In such 
cases we are aware of no other remedy. 
And if it is true that individuals are sub- 
ject to lunacy and must therefore be re- 
strained by force, it is equally true that 
nations may fall victim to the same mal- 
ady and demand the same remedy. 

If we are going to adopt a policy of 
protest against force we ought at the 
same time to avoid the appeal to force in 
our own interests. We have no right to 
call on the policeman, or to avail our- 
selves of his protection. We have no 
right even to go to law, since no legal 
mandate would have any validity unless 
the force of the police and the no less 
real force of public opinion were be- 
hind it. lor there is no essential differ- 
ence whatsoever between the policeman 
and the soldier. The police force is iden- 
tical with the army, except that the po- 
lice force is directed against the domestic 
enemy and the army against the foreign 
enemy. Just as we have to suppress 
criminality at home so we have to sup- 
press it equally abroad. It is true that 
armies may be misused and directed to 
the ends of tyranny and greed, and they 
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have often been so directed. But so have 
the police. In such cases it is tyranny 
and greed that we must oppose. It is 
the service in which the force is em- 
ployed that is the evil, and not the force 
itself. If we may restrain the lunatit 
and the savage in the case of individuals, 
we may restrain the savage and the luna- 
tic in the case of nations. If-we may di- 
reçtsthe force of the policeman against 
the burglar we are equally entitled to 
direct the force of an army against a 
burglarious nation. If we may forcibly 
prevent a drunken ruffian from assault- 
ing a child, we may equally prevent a 
rufian nation from violating the rights 
of a small community. There is no dif- 
ference except in degree. For the con- 
sistent pacifist we may have some re- 
spect, although we may have our own 
opinions as to his mentality. But for the 
pacifist who is willing to place himself 
under the protection of the police while 
decrying the use of armies it is hard to 
have even respect. We can see no dif- 
ference between the individual who is 
the victim of brutal and murderous vio- 
lence and the nation that is subject to 
the same violence on the part of some 
larger nation. Both are equally entitled 
to our protection. But we protect one 
with the aid of the policerhan and the 
other with the aid of the army. The dif- 
ference, once more, is only in degree. 
War, of course, implies horrid mis- 
cries, but it may prevent miseries even 
more horrid. and it often has. Who 
would now obliterate even if he could 
the wars of Gustavus, or of Holland 
against Spain, or the struggle against 
Attila, or for religious freedom in Italy? 
But for these wars the world would now 
be: uninhabitable and uninhabited. The 
God of the Old Testament seems to have 
approved of war, and if we are advised 
instead to consult the God of the New 
Testament, then we are faced with the 
fact that Jesus used force, and quite ef- 
fectively, when He drove the money 
changers from thé Temple. And cer- 
taiily we can hardly appeal to what we 
call nature for a verdict against war 
under all conditions. Science tells us 
that nature rarely allows an animal in 
a state of freedom to die a natural death. 
The end comes always violently. And 
nature: herself would presently have 
killed all the victims of the battlefield, 
and in the majority of cases she would 


have done so far more painfully than the 
relatively merciful bullet or shell. She 
would have killed one with consumption 
and one with cancer. Another would 
have died of drink, and another in pov- 
erty. Most of them would have met a 
slow and painful death, but all would 
have met death in one form or another. 
In a few score years not one among 
them would be alive. 

If we wish to abolish war there is 
only one way in which it can be done, 
We must slowly remove the evils for 
which war is now the only remedy. We 
must extirpate hate and greed from the 
human heart, beginning always with our 
own. We must establish the law of 
brotherhood, beginning always with our 
own lives and thoughts. We must wage 
war upon the passions that corrode and 
corrupt, and upon the systems that de- 
mand that men shall hate each other and 
seek to profit at the expense of another. 
We must lessen the forces of competi- 
tion, which lead inevitably to the greater 
competitions of the battlefields. The way 
to avoid the knife of the surgeon is to 
avoid the diseases that demand it fer 
their cure. But to cultivate the diseases 
while denouncing the cure seems to in- 
dicate a mental infirmity. 

a 


Evermore brave feet in all the ages 
Climb the heights that hide the coming 
day, — 
Evermore they cry, these seers and sages, 
From their cloud, “Our doctrines make 
no way.” 
Al too high they stand above the nations. 
Shouting forth their trumpet-calls 
sublime, 
Shouting downwards their interpreta- 
tions 
Of the wondrous secrets born of time. 
pae 


Tissue cells are not structures like 
stone blocks laboriously carved and im- 
movably cemented in place. They are 
rather like the local eddies in an ever- 
flowing and ever-changing stream of 
fluids. Substance which was at one mo- 
ment a part of a cell, passes nut and a 
new substance enters. What is it that 
prevents the local whirl in this unstable 
stream from changing its form? How is 
it that a million muscle cells remain 
alike, collectively ready to respond to a 
nerve impulse?—Projessar Rand. 


THE SILENCE OF THE MOON. 


There is always a touch of melancholy 
about the mysticism of William Butler 
Yeats. His exquisite essays—and none 
are more exquisite than these, his latest 
—seem to express a certain elusive vision 
which is always beyond his grasp, but 
that tempts him onward by its beauty. 
The vision, he seems to hint, is of him- 
self. another and a truer self than the 
uansitory, and one with possibilities so 
sublime as only to be glimpsed—‘ego 
dominus tuus.” 

Sometimes Mr. Yeats swims in deep 
water, very deep water: 


I think that all religious men have believed 
that there is a hand not ours in the events of 
life. and that, as somebody says in Wilheim 
Meister. accident is destiny. When I think of 
life as a struggle with the Demon who would 
ever set us to the hardest work among those 
not impossible, I understand why there is a 
deep enmity between a man and his destiny, 
and why a man loves nothing but his destiny. 
tn an Anglo-Saxon poem a certain man is 
called, as though to call him something that 
summed up all heroism, “Doom eager.” I am 
persuaded that the Demon delivers and de- 
tives us, and that he wove that netting from 
the stars and threw the net from his shoulder. 
Then my imagination runs from Dæmon to 
sweetheart, and I divine an analogy that 
evades the intellect, I remember: that Greek 
antiquity has bid us look for the principal 
stars, that govern enemy and sweetheart alike, 
among those that are about to set, in the Sev- 
enh House as the astrologers say; and that it 
may be “sexual love,” which is “founded upon 
spiritual hate,” is an image of the warfare of 
man and Daemon: and I even wonder if there 
may not be some secret communion, some 
whispering in the dark between Demon and 
sweetheart. T remember how often women, 
when in love, grow superstitious, and believe 
that they can bring their lovers good luck: 
and I remember an old Irish story of three 
young men who went seeking for help in 
hattle into the house of the gods at Slieve-na- 
mon. “You must first be married,” some god 
told them, “because a man’s good or evil luck 
comes to him through a woman.” 


Mr. Yeats quotes Goethe as explaining 
the literary sterility of a friend on the 
ground that he was too intelligent. The 
images must be allowed to form without 
criticism. “If one is critical too soon 
they will not form at all.” If you sus- 
pend the critical faculty, says Mr. Yeats, 
and so pass into a slight trance, the im- 
ages will pass before you. But you must 
neither desire nor criticize. Suspend will 
and intellect and you can bring up any- 
thing of which you have a fragment. 

Because of his search for the unseen 
Mr. Yeats was driven to consult the me- 
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diums. for “our masters had not denied 
that personality outlives the Body or 
even that its rougher shape may cling to 
us for a while after death, but only that 
we should seek it in those who are dead.” 
But he found nothing from the mediums 
upon which Henry More did not throw 
some light: 


All souls have a vehicle or body, and when 
one hus said that, with More and the Pla- 
tonists one has escaped from the abstract 
schools who seek always the power of some 
church or institution, and found one’s self 
with great poetry, and superstition which is 
but popular poetry, in a pleasant dangerous 
world. Beauty is indeed but bodily life in 
some ideal condition. The vehicle of the hu- 
man soul is what used to be called the animal 
spirits, and Henry More quotes from Hip- 
pocrates this sentence: “The mind'of man is 

. not nourished from meats and drinks 
from the belly, but by a clear luminous sub- 
stance that redounds by separation from the 
blood.” These animal spirits fill up all parts 
of the body and make up the body of air, as 
certain writers of the seventeenth century 
have called it. The soul has a plastic power, 
and can after death, or during life, stiould 
the vehicle leave the body for a while, mould 
it to any shape it will by an act of imagina- 
tion, though the more unlike to the habitual 
that shape is, the greater the effort. To liv- 
ing and dead alike. the purity and abundance 
of the animal spirits are a chief power. The 
soul can mould from these an apparition 
clothed as if in life, and make it visible’ by 
showing it to our mind’s eye, or by building 
into its substance certain particles drawn from 
the body of a medium till it is as visible and 
tangible as any other object. To help ‘that 
building the ancients offered fragrant gum, 
the odor of flowers, and it may be pieces of 
virgin wax. The half-materialized. vehicle 
slowly exudes from the skin in dull luminous 
drops or condenses from a luminous cloud, 
the light fading as weight and density in- 
crease, The witch, going beyond the medium. 
offered to the slowly animating phantom cer- 
tain drops of her blood.. The vehicle once 
separate from the living man or woman may 
be moulded by the souls of others as readily 
as by its own soul, and even it seems by the 
souls of the living. It becomes a. part for 
awhile of that stream of images which I have 
compared to reflections upon water. But how 
does it follow that souls who never have 
handled the modeling tool or the brush. make 
perfect images? Those materializations who 
imprint their powerful faces upon paraffin 
wax, leave there sculpture that would have 
taken a good artist, making and imagining, 
many hours. How did it follow that an igno- 
rant woman could, as Henry More believed. 
project her vehicle in so good a likeness of 
a hare, that horse and hound and huntsman 
followed with the bugle blowing? Is not the 
problem the same as of those finely articulated 
screens and patterns that come out of the 
dark, seemingly completed in the winking of 
an eye, as we are lying half asleep, and of all 
those elaborate images that drift in moments 
of inspiration or evocation before the mind's 
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eye? Our animal spirits or vehicles are but, 
as it were, a condensation of the vehicle of 
Anima Mundi, and give substance to its im- 
ages in the faint materialization of our com- 
mon thought, or more grossly when a ghost is 
our visitor. 


The mind, says the author, throws off 
forms and these are but other forms of 
reality, not less real than ordinary and 
external objects. “Years ago,” he says, 
“I was present when a woman consulted 
Mme, Blavatsky for a friend who saw 
her newly-dead husband nightly as a de- 
caying corpse and smelt the odor of the 
grave. When he was dying, said Mme. 
Blavatsky, he thought the grave the end, 
and now that he is dead can not throw 
off that imagination.” 

Per Amica SILENTIA LUNAE. 
Butler Yeats, New York: The 


Company ; $1.50. 
o 


SECOND SIGHT. 

Mysticism is finding its way even into 
eur war novels. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
have just published a volume called 
“Holding the Line,” by Sergeant Harold 
Baldwin. The author is a Canadian, and 
he tells us that after enlistment and on 
his way east he met the companion with 


whom he was to be associated during the 
war: 


By William 
Macmillan 


After we had entrained again I was seated 
beside Morgan, a chum with whom I had be- 
come very intimate, who was possessed of 
what might be called a second sight, a gift of 
foreseeing things, and he then told me of a 
number of things that would happen to me, 
every one of which has turned out exactly as 
he foretold it. For instance, he said the doc- 
tor would pass me at Valcartier; and later in 
Flanders he told me when I was going to be 
wounded. He also predicted his own wound. 
Morgan’s devotion to me all through our cam- 
paigning was positively remarkable, and, as 
this story will show, I have never had cause 
to regret the chance that brought us together. 


The author is not a man of science, 
but he is none the less capable of stating 
his own experiences. And this particu- 
lar experience seems to demand a good 
deal of explanation from the incredulous 
critic. p : 

To the thought of a scientific mind the 
universe with all its suns and worlds is 
throughout one seething welter of modes 
of motion, playing in space, playing in 
ether, playing in all existing matter, play- 
ing in all living things, playing, there- 
fore, in ourselves.—Professor Gotch. 


HERTHA. 


I am that which began; 
Out of me the years roll; 
Out of me God and man; 
I am equal and Whole; 
God changes, and man, and the form of 
them bodily; I am the soul. 


Before ever land was, 
Before ever the sea, 
Or soft hair of the grass, 
Or fair limbs of the tree, 
Or the flesh-colored fruit of my branches, 
I was, and thy soul was in me. 


First life on my sources 
First drifted and swam; 
Out of me are the forces 
That save it or damn; 
Out of me man and woman, and wild- 
beast and bird; before God was, I 
am, 


Beside or above me 
Nought ts there to go; 
Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, , 
I am that which unloves me and loves; 
I am stricken, and I am the blow. 


I the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search, and the sought, and thie 
seeker, the soul and the body that 
is. 


I am that thing which blesses 
My spirit elate; 
That which caresses 
With hands uncreate ‘ 
My limbs unbegotten that measure the 
length of the measure of fate. 


But what thing dost thou now 
Looking Godward, to cry 
“I am I, thou art thou, 
I am low, thou art high?’ 
I am thou, whom thou seekest to find 
him; find thou but thyself, thoy 
art I. ; 


Į the grain and the furrow, 
The plough-cloven clod 
And the ploughshare drawn thorough, 
The germ and the sod, 
The deed and the doer, the seed and thi 
sower, the dust which is God. 


Hast thou known-how I fashioned th 


Child, underground? 
Fire that impassioned thec, 
Tron that bound, 
Dim changes of water, what thing of all 
these hast thou known of or 
found? 


Canst thou say in thine heart 
Thou hast seen with thine eyes 
With what cunning of art 
Thou wast wrought in what wisc, 
By what force of what stuff thou wast 
shapen, and shown on my breast to 
the skies? 


Who hath given, who hath sold it thee, 
Knowledge of me? 
Hath the wilderness told it thee? 
Hast thou learnt of the sea? 
Hast thou communed in spirit with 
night? have the winds taken coun- 
sel with thee? 


Have I set such a star 
To show light on thy brow 
That thou sawest from afar 
What I show to thee now? 
Have ye spoken as brethren together, 
the sun and the mountains and 
thou? 


What is here, dost thou know it? 
What was, hast thou known? 
Prophet nor poet 
Nor tripod nor throne 
Nor spirit nor flesh can make answer, 
but only thy mother alone. 


Mother, not maker, 
Born, and not madc; 
Though her children forsake her, 
Allured or afraid, 
Praying prayers to the God of their fash- 
ion. she stirs not for all that have 
prayed. 


-A creed is a rod, 

And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 

To be man with thy might, 

To grow straight in the strength of thy 
spirit, and live out thy life as the 
light. 

—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
a nn, 


To me the Development Theory, and 
all other explanations of processes by 
which things came to be, produce a feeble 
impression compared with the mystery 
that lies under the processes.—George 
Eliot. 


‘Gothic romance, 


Bers 


GHOSTS IN FECTION. *- 

Ghosts and devils, disembòtieg, Binfyy.c + 
the supernatural in atany- forms; “alt. per-" 
meate modern fiction (says Current 
Opinion). Unearthly beings meet us in 
all guises and answer our every mood, 
whether it be serious or awed, satiric or 
humoresque. Ghosts “came in” with the 
with such writers as 
Charles Brockden Brown or Anne Rad- 
cliffe; but our most modern writers, our 
Theodore Dreisers no less than our Edith 
Whartons, still study their haunts and 
habits. The new ghosts and the new 
devils are now studied in detail, in the 
first volume ever published about the 
supernatural in English fiction, by Dr. 
Dorothy Scarborough, of Columbia Uni- 
versity (‘The Supernatural in Modern 
English Fiction.” New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). A specialist and a lover 
of ghosts, Miss Scarborough has con- 
tributed not merely erudition and schol- 
arship to this investigation, but, as the 
New York Sun takes care to point out, 
humor and irony and colloquial clever- 
ness of phrase. In her introduction she 
reveals her own attitude in interpreting 
the latest styles in ghosts: 

I deal with ghosts and devils, by and large, 
in an impressionistic way. I don't know much 
about them: I have no learned theories of 
causation. I only love them. I only marvel 
at their infinite variety and am touched by 
their humanity, their likeness to mortals. I 
am fond of them all, even the dejected, dog- 
eared ghosts that look as if they were wraiths 
of poor relations left out in the rain all night, 
or devils whose own mothers wouldn’t care 
for them. It gives me no holier-than-thou 
feeling of horror to sit beside a vampire in 
the subway, no panic to hear a banshee shut 
up in a hurdy-gurdy box. I give a cordial 
how-do-you-do when a dragon glides up and 
puts his paw in mine, and in every stray dog 
I recognize a Gladsome Beast. Like us mor- 
tals, they all need sympathy, none more so 
than the poor wizards and bogles that are on 
their own, as the Scotch say. 


There is a new democracy, a new free- 
dom, in the realm of the supernatural, if 
we may accept the authority of Dr. Dor- 
othy Scarborough. Ghosts and demons, 
it seems, no longer take themselves quite 
as seriously as they did a century ago. 
The grand manner among the wraiths is 
now passé, Even the seraphs are demo- 
cratic, and angels have developed a sense 
of humor that renders them more inter- 
esting than they used to be. “They care 
little for harps and crowns, grow fidgety 
under excess of rest, and engage in all 
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: sorts cf ‘activities. retaining their indi- 
‘viclu@l tastes James ‘Stephens’ archan- 
igel, sstrapliiahyl phérub are chatty, cordial 
souls with an avidity for cold potatoes 
and Irish companionship.” The demons 
have felt the same leveling infiuence. 
“Only in their case the thing is reversed, 
and they are raised to the grade of hu- 
manity. We are coming to see, in mod- 
ern fiction at least, that the devil is not 
really black, only a pleasant mottled gray 
like ourselves”: 


Ghosts, angels, witches, devils, were-wolves, 
and so forth are now made more human, 
more like to man, yet without losing any of 
their ancient power to thrill. Ghosts in late 
literature have more of the mortal charac- 
teristics than ever before. They look more 
human, more normal, they are clad in every- 
day garments of varied colors, from red shirts 
and khaki riding-habits to ball-gowns—though 
gray seems the favored shade for shades as 
well as witches—and they have lost that look 
of pallor that distinguished early phantoms. 
Now they are more than merely vaporous 
projections, as they used to be, more than 
merely phantasmogenetic apparitions—but are 
healthy, red-blooded spooks. They are not 
tongue-tied as their ancestors were, but are 
very chatty, giving forth views on everything 
they are interested in, from Socialism to the 
present war. And their range of interests has 
widened immeasurably. It would seem that 
the literacy test has been applied to ghosts 
in recent fiction. Modern spectres are so nor- 
mal in appearance that often no one recog- 
nizes them as ghosts—as in Edith Wharton's 
story, “Afterwards,” where the peculiar thing 
about the apparition haunting a certain house 
is that it is not till long afterwards that one 
knows it was a ghost. The man in the gray 
suit whom the wife thinks a chance caller is 
the spirit of a man not yet dead, a terrible 
living revenge-ghost, who finally takes his vic- 
tim mysteriously away with him. Modern 
ghosts have both motions and emotions like 
men, hence mortals are coming to regard them 
more sympathetically, to have more of a fel- 
low-feeling for them. 


The new philosophy. the new science, 
the new psychology, have all aided in 
increasing interest in supernatural sub- 
jects. Fietioneers have not hesitated 
in using the suggestions from these ficlds 
for their own purposes. Some have 
given to their supernatural beings more 
cumulative and terrible power. In the 
work of Ambrose Bierce. Arthur 
Machen, Algernon Blackwood, Bram 
Stoker, and others, supernaturalism is 
raised to the nth power and every pos- 
sible thrill is employed. “The carrion 
ghosts of Bierce, animated by malignant 
foreign spirits, surpass the charnal shud- 
ders produced by the Gothic.” Ghosts, 
angels, devils, witches. were-wolves, are 


made lik 
appearance, passions, an 


humanized in modern fiction, 
to man in 
powers: 

Science is revealing wonderful facts ar 
fiction is quick to realize the possibilities f: 
startling situations in every field. So diabol 
botanical specimens, animals endowed wii 
human or more than human craft—sometim. 
gifted with immortality as well—add a ne 
interest to uncanny fiction. And the new m 
chines that make all impossibilities come 
pass inspire a significant class of supernatur 
stories. In general, a new force is given 
all things, to raise them to the level of tl 
human. 


Modern supernaturalism is, perhap 
more complex, more psychological, the 
terroristic, Miss Scarborough suggest 
because we have become more inte 
lectual, our thought-processes mo: 
subtle. Humanity still wants ghosts, b 
they must be cleverly presented to 1 
convincing. It is a more difficult feat 
thrill readers than it formerly was. "Y 
when it is attained it is more poigna 
and lasting in its effects because mo 
subtle in its art.” The sense of the u 
earthly persists. As Lafcadio Hea: 
suggested, there is something ghostly 
all great art. whether of literature, musi 
sculpture, or architecture. But the ou 
standing fact to this erudite ghost-hunt 
is the new democracy in the world 
spirits: 

We might have more psychal experien 
than we do if we would only keep our ey 
open: but most of us do have more than ` 
admit to the neighbors. We have an ear 
Victorian reticence concerning ghostly thir 
as if it were scandalous to be associated w 
them. But that is all wrong. We should 
proud of being singled out for spectral ci 
fidences and should report our ghost-guests 
the society columns of the newspaper. Jt 
hoped that this discussion of comparat 
yhost-lore may help to establish a better se; 
of values. ional 


One Life through all the immense cre 
tion runs, 
One Spirit is the moon's, the sea’s, { 
sun's; 
All forms in the air that fly, on the ea 
that creep, 
And the unknown nameless monsters 
the deep— 
Each breathing thing obeys one Min 
control. 
And in all substance is a single Soul 
—Virgil 
ee ed 
Pilgrimage to the place of the wise 
to find escape from the flame of sepa 
tion. —Jelalu'd Din. 


REALITY. 
(From Plato.) 


And now, I said, let me show in a 
gure how far our nature is enlightened 
w unenlightened: Behold! human be- 
ngs living in an underground den, which 
2s a mouth open towards the light and 
aching all along the den; here they 
tave been from their childhood, and have 
heir legs and necks chained so that they 
‘an not move, and can only see before 
hem, being prevented by the chains 
‘om turning round their heads. Above 
ind behind them a fire is blazing at a 
listance, and between the fire and the 
wisoners there isa raised way; and you 
will see, if you look, a low wall built 
ilong the way, like the screen which 
narionette players have in front of them, 
wer which they show their puppets. 

I see. 

And do you see, I said, men passing 
long the wall carrying all sorts of ves- 
els. and statues and figures of animals 
nade of wood and stone and various ma- 
trials, which appear over the wall? 
Some of them are talking, others silent. 

You have shown me a strange image, 
ind they are strange prisoners. 

Like ourselves, 1 replied; and they see 
mly their own shadows, or the shadows 
f one another, which the fire throws on 
the opposite wall of the cave? 

' True, he said; how could they see any- 
thing but the shadows if they were never 
Wlowed to move their heads? 

And of the objects which are being 
carried in like manner they would only 
ee the shadows? 

Yes, he said. 

, And if they were able to converse with 
ex another, would they not suppose that 
they were naming what was actually be- 
fore them? 

Very true. 

And suppose further that the prison 
lad an echo which came from the other 
‘ide, would they not be sure to fancy 
when one of the passers-by spoke that 
bhe voice which they heard came from 
w passing shadow ? 

No question, he replied. 

To them, I said, the truth would be 
tterally nothing but the shadows of the 
mages. 

That is certain. 
| And now look again, and see what will 

turally follow if the prisoners are re- 
kased and disabused of their error, At 
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first, when any of them is liberated and 
compelled suddenly to stand up and turn 
his neck round and walk and look to- 
ward the light. he will suffer sharp 
pains; the glare will distress him, and he 
will be unable to see the realities of. 
which in his former state he had seen: 
the shadows; and then conceive some one” 
saying to him that what he saw before 
was an illusion, but that now, when he is 
approaching nearer to being and his eye’ 
is turned towards more real existence, he 
has a clearer vision—what will be his 
reply? And you may further imagine 
that his instructor is pointing to the ob- 
jects as they pass and requiring him to 
name them—will he not be perplexed? 
Will he not fancy that the shadows 
which he formerly saw are -truer than! 
the objects which are now shown to. 


him? — 
FROM THE SCIENTISTS 
Natural philosophy may explain a: 
rainbow, but not a rabbit. Noth- 


ing but rabbits will or can produce a‘ 
rabbit. a proof again that we can not 
say what a rabbit is, though we may, 
have a perfect knowledge of every àna-! 
tomical and microscopic detail.—Pro- . 
fessor Soddy. = ___ i 


Does not the fitness of living things» 
the fact that they perform acts useful to: 
themselves in an environment which: isi 
constantly shifting. and often very. 
harsh; the fact that in general every- 
thing during development, during diges-: 
tion, during any of the complicated. 
chains of processes which we find, hap- ` 
pens at the right time, in the right place. 
and to the proper extent: does not all, 
this force us to believe that there is in- 
volved something more than chemistry 
and physics ?—something, not conscious- 
ness necessarily, yet its analogue—a vital 
x.?-—Professor Otto C. Glaser. 


Each link in the living chain may be: 
physicochemical, but the chain as a 
whole, and its purpose, is something else. 
—Professor Moore. 


It is quite certain that we can not even 
satisfactorily understand, much less ex- 
plain, the nature of an organism and its 
internal forces on purely mechanical 
principles —Kant. 


Life is a wave.—Tyadall, 


The Theosophical Society 


The ‘Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is thercfore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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NEW THOUGHT. 

It is time to say a word of some can- 
or concerning the vagaries of a move- 
ment that calls itself New Thought and 
that sometimes uses a terminology so 
akin to that of Theosophy as to lead to 
confusion. For some New Thought 
writers it would be hard to speak in too 
high praise. Their teachings are pure 
ind lofty, unsullied by self-interest, and 
breathing a spirit of altruism. It is un- 
lortunate that they should wish to hide 
their Theosophy under a name that is 
misleading and illogical, but perhaps a 
rather silly craving for novelty may be 
their excuse. 

But there is another kind of New 
Thought for which no blame can be too 
severe. It represents a spirit of frank 
and unadulterated greed. Hidden under 
a. guise of spirituality it is nearly wholly 
hase. Its ideal is acquisition, self-service, 
tupidity. It is saturated with the spirit 
of dishonesty and thievery, and it em- 
poys the appropriate methods of hyp- 
notic suggestion and sorcery. These are 
strong words, but they are merited. That 
such abominations should group them- 
ælves under the spiritual movements of 
the day is a sinister and discouraging 
phenomenon. 

You have a right to wealth, say these 
teachers. You have a right to comfort 
and ease, freedom from anxiety, satisfac- 
ton of the senses and a pleasant life. 
All you need is to “hold the thought,” 


to form the mental picture, and these 
things will gravitate toward you. Self- 
expression is a divine duty and how can 
it be performed in sickness, poverty, and 
disesteem? The argument is a specious 
one. We are easily persuaded that God 
wishes us to be wealthy and that by re- 
maining poor we are frustrating the di- 
vine will. No dogma so pleasant as the 
duty of greed, the sacred obligation to be 
avaricious. 

And this is supposed to be a sort of 
esoteric Christianity, a new rendering of 
the Gospels. But we were under the im- 
pression that Christ laid his chief em- 
phasis upon the duty of giving, not of 
getting. If the immediate followers of 
Christ were actually New Thoughters, as 
we are impudently told, the philosophy 
must have been a lamentable failure in 
their case, secing that they were all poor, 
and indeed were specifically warned that 
nothing but sorrow and suffering and 
poverty could be their lot. Compare the 
incitements to wealth of the New 
Thought with the single injunction, 
“Take no heed for the morrow.” 

An influx of money, we are told, is cer- 
tain to ensue if we resolutely “hold the 
thought.” Doubtless it will. .\n influx 
of money will follow a successful attempt 
at burglary or forgery. We all know the 
mysterious powers of visualization, the 
image-making potencies of the mind. 
We all know also, or we ought to know, 
the terrible Nemesis that follows their 
abuse, for “what shall it profit a man if 
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he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ Does it occur to the devotees of 
this iniquity to ask whence comes the 
money that thus “gravitates’ toward 
them? Do they think it is coined in the 
silences, or minted in the cosmic con- 
sciousness? Do they not know, or do 
they not care, that it comes from the 
pockets of others, and that it is as veri- 
tably stolen as the gains of a thug? And 
karma will have more toleration for the 
thug who wields the honest blackjack 
than these spiritual highwaymen who 
make broad their phylacteries and thank 
God that they are not as other men 
while using the subtle weapons of sor- 
cery for the accomplishment of their mis- 
deeds. . 

By what authority do these malefactors 
say that they have a right to money, and 
ease, and health? There is only one le- 
gitimate way to acquire money, and that 
is by earning it. And the only legitimate 
way to earn money is by bargain, that is 
to say by giving to another in exchange 
for his money something that he values 
more than his money. Whoever acquires 
money in any other way, unless by gift, 
has stolen it. ogee 


Your atoms are individually without 
sensation, much more are they without 
intelligence. May I ask you, then, to try 
your hand upon this problem. Take 
your dead hydrogen atoms, your dead 
oxygen atoms, your dead carbon atoms, 
your dead nitrogen atoms, your dead 
phosphorus atoms, and all the other 
atoms, dead as grains of shot, of which 
the brain is formed. Imagine them sepa- 
rate and sensationless, observe them run- 
ning together and forming all imaginable 
combinations. This, as a purely me- 
chancal process, is seeable by the mind. 
But can you see or dream, or in any 
way imagine, how out of that mechan- 
ical art, and from these individually dead 
atoms, sensation, thought, and emotion 
are to arise.—Bishop Buller. 

ge 


Matter and energy have an original 
property, assuredly not by chance, which 
organizes the universe in space and time. 
—Professor Henderson. 

en a 

All that is on earth, saith the Lord, is 
the shadow of something that is in the 
superior spheres,—Desatir. 


MY BIRTH. 


I had my birth where stars were born, 
In the dim zons of the past: 
My cradle cosmic forces rocked, 

And to my first was linked my last. 


Through boundless space the shuttle flew, 
To weave the warp and woof of fate: 
In my begetting were conjoined 
The infinitely small and great. 


The outmost star on being's rim, 
The tiniest sand-grain of the earth, 

The farthest thrill and nearest stir 
Were not indifferent to my birth. 


And when at last the earth swung free, 
A little planet by the moon, 

For me the continent arose, 
For me the ocean roared its tune; 


For me the forests grew; for me 
TI? electric force ran to and fro: 

For me tribes wandered o’er the earth, 
Kingdoms arose, and cities grew; 


For me religions waxed and waned; 
For me the ages garnered store; 
For me ships traversed every sea; 
For me the wise ones learned their 
lore; 


‘For me through fire and blood and tears, 


Man struggled onward up the height, 
On which, at last, from heaven falls 
An ever clearer, broader light. 


The child of all the ages, I, 
Nursed on th’ exhaustless breasts of 
time; 
By heroes thrilled, by sages taught, 
Sung to by bards of every clime. 


Quintessence of the universe, 

Distilled at last from God’s own heart, 
In me concentered now abides 

Of all that is the subtlest part. 


The produce of the ages past, 
Heir of the future then, am I: 

So much am I divine that God 
Can not afford to let me die. 


H I should ever cease to be, 

The farthest star its mate would miss, 
And, looking after me, would fall 

Down headlong darkening to th’ abyss. 


For, if aught real that is could cease, 
If the All-Father ever nods, 
That day across the heavens would fall 
Ragnarok, twilight of the gods. 
—Minot J. Savage. 


CRYSTAL GAZING. 

(By Professor Garrett P. Serviss.) 

“What about crystal gazing—can it 
really tell the future?” is a question I am 
asked. 

No, it can not tell the future; but it is 
an interesting phenomenon, consisting of 
hallucinations of sight, sometimes having 
a very extraordinary character, which 
originate in some peculiar but temporary 
condition of the visual apparatus of the 
brain. 

In the simpler cases it seems to be 
brought on by a strain put upon the eyes 
through a steady fixing of the gaze. The 
usual object upon which the eyes are 
fixed is a polished glass ball, placed in 
such a situation with regard to the light 
that the gazer appears to be looking into 
a dark, fathomless depth, care being 
taken to exclude, as far as possible, re- 
flections from the glass. 

But it is not necessary, as many sup- 
pose, that the ball should be made of 
rock crystal, nor is it necessary to have 
a glass ball at all. An ink-well filled with 
ink will do, or a pocket magnifying lens, 
or the polished head of a glass stopper 
may be so arranged, with a dark back- 
ground, that it will serve the purpose of 
creating the illusion of an immeasurable 
profundity. Professional, or habitual 
“seryers,” however, often dispense with 
such accessories and see the visions, for 
instance, in the palm of the hand. 

That these visions—and there seems to 
be no doubt that they are often seen— 
have a divinatory character, so that they 
can be used to predict future events or 
to discover lost or hidden things or per- 
sons, or to detect crimes and criminals, is 
one of the oldest and most persistent of 
popular superstitions. They have played 
a great part in literature also, as is quite 
natural, considering the scope that they 
give to the imagination and the pic- 
turesque details that the method of ren- 
dering them visible suggests. 

Sir Walter Scot, who was deeply in- 
terested, as well as deeply read in all oc- 
cult phenomena, invoked the art of the 
seryer, or crystal gazer, in his story of 
“My Aunt Margaret's Mirror,” as he did 

that of the astrologer in “Guy Man- 
nering,” and the reader of that sigular 
tale will find in it an account of the pe- 
culiar manner in which the visions make 
their appearance, which is quite in accord 
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with the descriptions of modern investi- 
gators of the subject. 

For instance, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
writing in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
makes this interesting statement, which 
fits in well with Scott's story, although 
the latter employs a mirror instead of a 
crystal ball: 

“Tt is almost universally found that the 
glass ball, for example, takes a milky or 
misty aspect; that it then grows black, 
the reflections disappearing, and that then 
the pictures emerge.” 

Some persons, he says, arrive at see- 
ing the ball go milky, but can go no fur- 
ther. Some see landscapes and figures 
in black and white, but others see them 
not only in natural colors, but observe 
movements of the figures and detect the 
expressions of the faces. 

My own experiments, made with a 
“Coddington lens,” have never progressed 
beyond the preliminary stage at which 
undefined and misty shapes continually 
changing in form and drifting across the 
field of vision, make their appearance, 
and these would suggest nothing more 
than the natural effects of eye-strain. 
But Mr. Lang seems to think that crystal 
gazing in its most successful forms may 
be connected with the equally obscure 
phenomena of clairvoyance, and thought 
transference, or telepathy.—San Fran- 
cisco Call, eee Celeste 


Religion was once the pillar of fire 
which went before the human race in its 
great march through history, showing it 
the way. Now it is fast assuming the 
role of the ambulance, which follows in 
the rear and picks up the exhausted and 
wounded. This, too, is a great work, but 
it is not sufficient. And when religion 
has disburdened herself of all her dead 
values, she will once more, in intimate 
association with ethics, rise to be a power 
which leads men forwards.—Hofding. 

a od 


AH souls are subject to revolution 
(a'‘leen b’gilgoolah), but men do not 
know the ways of the Holy One: blessed 
be it. They are ignorant of the way they 
have been judged in all time, and before 
they came into this world and when they 
have quitted it—/ohar, 

ee 


Write vour name in kindness, love, and 
merey on the hearts of those you come in 
contact with year by year—Chalmers. 
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HIGHER AND LOWER NATURE. 
(By C. A. G.) 

In the last section is the statement that 
at first we do not know the difference 
between higher and lower nature, espe- 
cially on the borderland where the con- 
test rages. That statement requires 
elucidation and amplification. 

Men and women live in a perpetual fog 
of self-deception and self-created il- 
lusions and delusions. They do so chiefly 
because they want to. They want to be- 
cause they would have no peace from the 
urgings of their consciences if they did 
not. The same thought in another and 
simpler form is this: we all know what 
we ought to do, but we pretend that we 
do not because we do not want to do it. 
We cloud the question deliberately, 
dragging in any side issue or extraneous 
circumstance that will prevent a clear-cut 
decision. As these general statements 
are not very convincing, or very clear, 
I shall use some homely illustration to 
explain my meaning. 

A crude example would be this: We 

love hot bread, but having weak diges- 
tions, we ought never to eat it. So we 
seek for every possible excuse to stifle 
our conscience and indulge our appetite. 
We go to a meal when, on a wheatless 
day, only hot corn muffins are served. 
The rest is casy. It is a patriotic duty 
to observe the wheatless day; of what 
importance is our digestion in compari- 
son with the great issues of the war, 
and our pledge not to eat wheat bread; 
ergo, we eat the hot muffins. We may 
be uneasy, particularly after the indiges- 
tion has begun, but few consciences are 
proof against such reasoning. We en- 
tirely ignore two facts; one that we 
ought not to eat hot muffins; and the 
other, that there was no reason why we 
should haye eaten the hot muffins except 
that we wanted to. All the rest was 
pure buncombe. We deliberately tried to 
fool ourselves. 
We all do this sort of thing all the 
time and every day. The variations are 
infinite, but at heart they are always the 
same. I have seen a person eat candy 
who should not have done so, and ap- 
parently convince himself that he did it 
to keep it away from a child for whom 
it would be bad: he sacrificed himself for 
the sake of the child. Yes, we are just 
as crude and silly as that. 


A man makes a good resolution about 
some fault, let us say, that he will not 
criticize others. He sees some one do 
something wrong or do something badly. 
He is bursting with desire to tell about 
it, but remembers his good resolution. 
Does he keep quiet? Not often. He de- 
cides that it would be better for the sin- 
ner’s little guru to know about this fault 
so that he can help the sinner to cure 
it; or the sinner’s friends ought to be 
told for the sinner’s good; or maybe 
some individual ought to know about it 
so as to guard himself from the result 
of the sinner’s weakness. There is al- 
ways some justification, some reason, 
other than his love of scandal. Prac- 
tically no one ever acknowledges to him- 
self that he is a vicious and malicious 
gossip, and that that is the real reason 
he speaks evil of others. 

Or Jet us take something not so un- 
pleasant. I once decided that I would 
try not to defend or excuse myself. It 
was extraordinarily interesting and very 
humiliating to watch the gyrations of my 
mind under that strain. I think I kept 
the resolution for as much as forty min- 
utes, during most of which I was alone. 
But the funny thing was not my uncon- 
scious, automatic, and immediate break- 
ing of this admirable rule, but the silly 
reasons I gave myself when it was not 
unconscious. I remember once deliber- 
ately excusing and defending myself be- 
cause I was afraid a person who was in- 
terested in me would be disappointed and 
grieved if he thought ill of me where I 
was not guilty. At my office it was easy. 
Of course it was my duty there not to 
let my subordinates think I had made 
mistakes or done stupid things; that was 
not self-defense or self-excuse; it was 
simply and obviously good business. I 
discovered that my mind could invent 
forty thousand good and sufficient rea- 
sons why it was my plain duty to defend 
and excuse myself. I also made another 
very interesting discovery, and that was 
that I was nearly always, no, practically 
always, actually guilty. We are very 
rarely unjustly accused. The best. or the 
most. we can say for ourselves is that 
sometimes, though rarely, we are not 
guilty of just the fault that is brought to 
our attention, or that it did not express 
itself in just the way pointed out. But 
that is more than sufficient to enable us 
to cloud the real issue. How, many 


mny, many times we deeply resent a 
solding, and lose its benefit, because the 
tatticular detail selected was one we felt 
ss be unjust. I feel that I must make 
this point clear by illustration, for it is 
vac of the commonest of our weapons of 
xlislefense and of self-delusion. Let us 
uke a liar. He knows he is a liar and 
sashamed of it. It is a sore point with 
vim and therefore he particularly dis- 
thes being reprimanded for it. He tells 
vue story full of inaccuracies and ex- 
iggerations, is found out and = scolded 
vont it, The chances are that the per- 
va scolding him will. in the arraign- 
ment, speak of at least one detail where 
k feels that he was within the bounds 
“tmth That is enough for the lower 
mature. He is being unjustly accused, 
silairly scolded. The fourteen lies he 
ùl tell are forgotten in his self-right- 
Susness over the little bit of truth. The 
sue is clouded, the scolding wasted, the 
‘pportunity lost, and he goes off full of 
Tecntment and self-justification. How 
‘ery often have I seen this operate. 
Mine times out of ten when you speak 
ta person of his faults, the whole effect 
si the lecture is completely lost because 
fe does not think himself guilty of the 
nicular illustration you happen to use. 
ton scold a servant for being late. They 
wually are late, and it may be a chronic 
bult, but on that partieular occasion it 
has the cook who was not ready. They 
io off inwardly triumphant and out- 
vardly indignant because they were un- 
utly accused, We are all like that; the 
nly difference is that some are more so 
han others. Any little fragment of ex- 
‘tse is seized upon for complete self- 
istification. The real facts are carefully 
gored, and kept wrapped up in the cot- 
m wool of self-deception and self-de- 
sonm, ao 

The nastier the fault, the more we seek 
“s kind of justification. People guilty 
‘treachery or disloyalty of any kind in- 
arabiy have convincing reasons why 
MS course was justified. When you 
sme to think of it many novels deal 
th this theme. They describe the do- 
x of something wrong and the tempta- 
“ns and reactions of the sinner, and his 
ethod of justifying his act. 

We do things we should not because 
t are tired, or hungry, or bored, or 
uly, or late, or sorry, or scared, or 
kanot, I mean we do wrong things 
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which we want to do, and use these con- 
ditions as our excuses. They are pretty 
feeble excuses, but they serve, 

This effort of deliberate self-delusion 
is not confined to the lower planes from 
which I have drawn my illustrations, and 
of course, it is the more serious the 
higher up it is carried. It also becomes 
more subtle and more difficult to illus- 
trate and trace. The whole purpose of 
self-examination, of which the devotional 
books make so much, is designed for no 
other purpose than to enable us to pierce 
through the self-created fog of illusion 
and deception with which we have sur- 
rounded our motives, Self-examination 
is a subject to itself of which more anon. 
This section is to show its necessity. 

The mind is the great slayer of the 
Real. We habitually use our minds to 
obscure and nullify the promptings of 
our consciences, the admonitions of our 
friends, the advice and directions of our 
superiors, whenever we do not like what 
our consciences or friends or superiors 
say to us, and that is nearly always. We 
even pretend to ourselves that we do like 
to be scolded and that we are grateful. 
and that we will try to benefit by the ex- 
perience, while all the time our minds 
are busy excusing and explaining and de- 
fending ourselves to ourselves, until any 
possible benefit is lost in a cloud of side 
issues and itrelevancies. Of course [ am 
writing about things as they are, not 
things as they ought to be. I confess 
that it is deplorable, and also, that fortu- 
nately for all of us, there are people who 
do not behave this way. But do not run 
away with the idea that vou are one of 
them. I have known a few. a very few. 
who honestly try to profit by the scold- 
ings they receive. They not only recog- 
nize and accept the existence of their 
fault, but they are really grateful to the 
person pointing it out. Such people have 
traveled a long distance on the read to 
saintliness, 

Which one of us prays a really honest 
praver? Which one of us knows what a 
really honest prayer is? Who goes be- 
fore the Master seeing himself as he 
really is. stripped of all disguise? Tt is 
stid that only a disciple who is far along 
ean de it, and that the first (ime he sees 
himself as the Master hin th is 
more than his consciousness can bear 
Theosophical Quarterly, 
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FINAL TRIUMPH. 


There are two ways, and two only, by 
which man may hope to possess himself 
of the inmost truth of things. He may 
wait for a message to come to him from 
beyond the limits of Nature. He has 
waited long for such a message, but to no 
purpose; for every sound that seems to 
come to him from the other world is 
really the echo of his own cry for help 
and guidance. Or he may strive to pene- 
trate the deeper secrets of Nature by the 
use of those higher faculties—some 
awake and active, others as yet latent and 
quiescent—which are truly divine because 
they are essentially human. The hour is 
approaching when he will realize, once 
and for all, that the “truth of things” is 
at the heart of Nature, and is therefore 
to be won, not by passive expectation, 
not by indolent submission to self-consti- 
tuted authority, but by the stress of spir- 
itual effort, by living up to truth’s high 
ideal, by secretly assimilating its subtle 
essence, by growing into oneness with its 
hidden life—for the “truth of things” is 
God Himself. When that “great day” 
comes Christ, the thinker and the 
prophet, will have entered into possession 
of his Kingdom; the idea of the Incar- 
nation will have fully disclosed its inner 
meaning; and the restoration of God to 
Nature will be complete. 

It is conceivable that a hundred thou- 
sand years hence (more or less) the in- 
habitants of this planet will know as little 
about our religion as we know about the 
religions of the dwellers in Atlantis (let 
us say) or any other submerged land. It 
is conceivable that the very name Chris- 
tianity, that the very name of Christ, will 
have passed away. But the world, one 
may well believe, will be more Christian 
then than it is now. For through all 
those years the stream of Christ’s spir- 
itual influence will have continued to 
deepen and widen. Or, to use one of his 
own metaphors, the seed which he sowed, 
and which is still buried in the soil, will 
have expanded into a branching tree. I 
have elsewhere allowed mvself to wonder 
whether Christ, as he hung upon the 
Cross, looked forward, beyond the cen- 
turies of apparent failure, to the ultimate 
triumph of his ideas. I can not but think 
that he did. His faith in the ideas for 
which he lived and died must have in- 
spired him with the conviction that they 


would never pass away; and his fin 
grasp of the great law of spiritual rev 
lution must have made him realize th: 
only by growing and expanding can a 
idea continue to exist. But if he did loc 
forward to the eventual fulfillment of h 
cherished dream, how great must ha 
been his consolation! Fame means not 
ing to those who take an inward view 
life, for they see that at best it is 
the symbol of intrinsic worth. The pro 
pect of being worshipped as a supernat’ 
ral Deity would have shocked and di 
tressed one who had devoted his life 
undermining the foundations of supe 
naturalism. But the prospect of addir 
his personal influence to the great natur 
forces which are making for the evol 
tion of the human spirit would sure 
have thrilled his heart with a wave 
sacred joy. 

There are deeper and truer recor 
than any that history (as we understa: 
the word) can decipher or preserve—i 
ward and spiritual records which are it 
plicit in the soul-life of Humanity, a 
which unfold themselves from epoch 
epoch as the spirit of man evolves a 
expands. In this, the only Book of Li 
the only scroll which immortalizes thc 
who are enrolled on it, the name 
Christ, whether it be remembered or fc 
gotten by our descendants in the far- 
future, will be written forever in lette 
of living light—From “The Creed 
Christ.” Published by the John La 
Company. sna 
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All omens point towards the stea 
continuance of just such labor as ł 
already taught us all we know. Perha 
indeed, in this complex of interpet 
trating spirits our own effort is no in 
vidual, no transitory thing. That wh 
lies at the root of each of us lies at : 
root of the Cosmos, too. Our strug 
is the struggle of the Universe itse 
and the very Godhead finds fulfillm 
through our upward-striving souls 
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Man endures but for an hour, and 
crushed before the moth. Yet in the 
ing and in the working of a faithful n 
is there already (as all faith from 
beginning gives assurance) a someth 
that pertains not to this will death-« 
ment of time: that triumphs over ti 
and is, and will be, when Time shall 
no more.—Car/yle. 


OLD AND NEW YEAR DITTIES. 

Passing away, saith the World, passing 
away: 

Chances, beauty, and youth, sapped day 
by day: 

Thy life never continueth in one stay.. 

Is the eye waxen dim, is the dark hair 
changing to grey 

That hath won neither laurel nor bay? 

l shall clothe myself in Spring and bud 
in May: 

Thou, root-stricken, shalt not rebuild thy 
decay 

Co my bosom for aye. 

Then I answered: Yea. 


Passing away, saith my Soul, passing 
. away: 
With its burden of fear and hope, of 
labor and play, 
Hearken what the past doth witness and 
say: 
Rust in thy gold, a moth is in thine array, 
A canker is in thy bud, thy leaf must 
decay. 
At midnight, at cockcrow, at morning, 
one certain day 
Lo, the Bridegroom shall come and shall 
not delay ; 
Watch thou and pray. 
Then I answered: Yea. 


Passing away, saith my God, passing 
away: 

Winter passeth after the long delay: 

New grapes on the vine, new figs on the 
tender spray, 

Turtle calleth turtle in Heaven’s May. 

Though I tarry, wait for Me, trust Me, 
watch and pray: 

Arise, come away, night is past and lo it 
is day, 

My love, My sister, My spouse, thou 
shalt hear me say. 

Then I answered: Yea. 

—Christina Rossetti. 
a 


_ There is no such thing as forgetting 
ee to the mind. A thousand acci- 

nts may and will interpose a veil be- 
tween our present consciousness and*the 
lecret inscription on the mind; but alike, 
whether veiled or unveiled, the inscrip- 
lon remains forever—De Quincey. 
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Itis easy to make great sacrifices when 
does not ask them, but to give up 
own will in each detail of life is 

mething far harder—H. Bowman. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE, 


That clairvoyance is a normal power 
of the human brain, which any indi- 
vidual may develop, is the decision of 
Dr. Emile Boirac, the noted French psy- 
chologist, whose new work, “The Psy- 
chology, of the Future,” has just been 
published by Stokes. In Dr. Boirac’s for- 
mer work, “Our Hidden Forces,” he de- 
scribed the researches of the French 
scientists by means of which it was es- 
tablished that the human body radiates 
a force similar to electricity. The uses 
of this force are suggested by the many 
experiments described in the new volume. 
They seem to prove that the mind can 
in reality become a sort of “human wire- 
less machine,” catching and interpreting 
the waves radiated by other bodies and 
minds at a distance. The book is thor- 
oughly scientific in its treatment of the 
subject and Dr. Boirac admits no evi- 
dence that has not stood the test of care- 
ful laboratory experiment. But so start- 
ling are the results obtained, and so im- 
portant are the everyday applications of 
this newly discovered faculty that even 
the reader without special knowledge in 
this field will go through the explanations 
with interest. Dr. Boirac has important 
things to say about thought transference, 
the cure of disease by means of this 
radioactivity, the finding of a substitute 
for normal vision which might be used in 
the relief of the blind, and about life 
after death, which has been the subject 
of many of his researches. 

mamana commend 

It is easy to see that a great self- 
reliance, a new respect for the divinity in 
man, must work a revelation in all the 
offices and relations of men; in their re- 
ligion; in their education; in their pur- 
suits; their modes of living; their asso- 
ciations; in their property; in their spec- 
ulative views.—Emerson. 

TASS 

Live in this world as if God and your 
soul only were in it, so shall your heart 
be never made captive by any earthly 
thing.—S. John of the Cross. 

ett 

Incipient life, as it were, manifests 1 
self throughout the whole of what i 
called inorganic matter.—Tyndail. 

D an 

Let us then practice good works, and 
inspect our thoughts that we do no ev 
—Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 
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The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and coéperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


Professor Stuart P. Sherman of the 
University of Illinois has rendered some 
substantial aid in our search for the 
causes of war. In his new book, “On 
Contemporary Literature” (Henry Holt 
& Co.) he tells us that war “is the logical 
conclusion of the naturalistic philosophy 
which has been for many years subtly ex- 
tending its influence in all countries and 
in every field of human activity. It is the 
logical conclusion of repudiating all 
standards, teaching one’s conscience to 
trot in the rut of events, and making 
one’s truth as one needs it.” The primi- 
tive savage believed that his happiness 
depended on his observance of prohibi- 
tions or tabus. There were things that 
he must and must not do, even though 
his obedience were at the cost of his 
apparent self-interest. The modern sav- 
age, says the author, seeks his happiness 
by the denial of all prohibitions, by iden- 
tifying the divine power with his own 
appetites, by the destruction of all re- 
straints. The popular novelist is never 
quite so popular as when he shows the 
triumphant defiance of moral law in 
deference to the behests of the animal. 
Do you wish to do something, asks Mr. 
Wells, or Mr. Dreiser, or Mr. Moore? 
Do you covet your neighbor's wife, for 
example? Then take her. God wills it. 
Do you ask how we know that God 
wills it? Because you yourself desire it. 
It is a “natural impulse,” and therefore 
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God-given. It is an effort at “self-ex- 
pression.” It is freedom, emancipation, 
whatever you like to call it that happens 
to sound well. Quite obviously it is the 
law of the jungle, and what more can 
one wish? Says Professor Sherman: 
We have trusted our instincts long enough 
to sound the depths of their treacherousness. 
We have followed nature to the last ditch 
and ditchwater. In these days when the edu- 
cator, returning from observation of the dog- 
kennel with a treatise on animal behavior, 
thinks he has a real clue to the education of 
children ; when the criminologist, with a hand- 
ful of cranial measurements, imagines that 
he has solved the problem of evil; when the 
clergyman discovers the ethics of the spirit by 
meditating on the phagocytes in the blood; 
when the novelist, returning from the zoo 
logical gardens, wishes to revise the relations. 
of the sexes so as to satisfy the average 
man's natural craving for three wives; when 
the statesman, after due reflection on “the 
survival of the fittest,” feels justified in de- 
vouring his neighbors—in the presence of all 
these appeals to nature we may wisely wel- 
come any indication of a counter-revolution. 


If we apply to war the test of natural- 
ism there is nothing to be said against it. 
Every plane of visible nature below that 
of man seems to be at war—aggressive 
war. The animal takes whatever he wills 
to take, remorselessly and ruthlessly, like 
a German official. Man. say Haeckel and 
the naturalists, should do the same. 
There is no nature but visible nature. In 
search of a pattern we must look below 
ourselves, where nothing is in sight but 
the lex talionis. Putting this philosophy 
into practice upon a wide scale, we have 
the invasion of Belgium. Putting it inte 
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practice upon a small scale, we have the 
behavior of the hero or the heroine of the 
popular novel who happens to want 
something and promptly decides that God 
wills it, 

In this connection we have a word of 
comment from America, which finds the 
poison of naturalism in the newspaper 
as well as in the novel: 

A glance through the pages of the average 
Sunday paper or of a “popular” magazine will 
show discerning readers that Professor Sher- 
man is right. In our own land, at least up to 
a year ago, for America’s entrance into the 
war -has sovered us a little, many of the 
novels that “everybody read” and numerous 
reviewers praised for their “sincerity” and 
“artistry” were nothing better than tracts for 
the propagation of naturalism. As for those 
who would see what the cult of naturalism 
has done to the diplomatic and military caste 
of Germany, they need but recall the history 
of Belgium's invasion and then behold the 
present state of that hapless country. 

Here, says Professor Sherman, we 
have one of the causes of war. If we are 
to shape our behavior upon that of the 
animal world there is no more to be done 
except ceaselessly attack and defend. 
For the ideals of justice, belonging to 
invisible nature, are no more than 
dreams. E 


It (Perfect man) means a deep and 
accurate instinct for an infinite number 
of possible paths on which life can move, 
an infinite number of possible attain- 
ments, and the power of free choice be- 
tween them; for human and spiritual 
perfection is never mechanical, will and 
love are the essence of life. It means a 
synthesis of opposites: patience and pas- 
sion, austerity and gentleness, the prop- 
erties of dew and fire. It means high ro- 
mantic qualities, daring vision, the spirit 
of adventure, the capacity for splendid 
suffering, and for enjoyments of the best 
and deepest kind; for only those capable 
of Life are also capable of God, only 
those capable of romance are capable of 
holiness —Lvelyn Underhill. 

a 

If the red slayer thinks he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
—Emerson, 
ooo 

There is no lever capable of raising an 
entire people if once they have lost their 
faith in the immortality of the soul. — 
Renan. 


SAMSARA SONNETS. 

(A little volume entitled “A Cycle of Son- 
nets.” by Edith Willis Linn, reaches us from 
the publishing house of James T. White & 
Co, New York. Among these sonnets is a set 
of ten devoted to reincarnation and sketching 
the experiences’ and relationships of a man 
and women during a cycle of rebirths. As 
an example of the author’s craftsmanship the 
following sonnets are reproduced.) 

The curtains of forgetfulness uproll, 
Disclosing eastern courts of long ago; 
Walled gates beneath the palms where 
fountains flow, 
And swarthy slaves present a brimming 
. bowl. 
Exultant over all, a woman’s soul 
Effused in song, as pulsing to and fro 
Flash bare brown feet, with ankle-rings 
aglow, 
Before the king, upglancing from a scroll. 
Phantasm of a preëxistent day ! 
Attenuated sounds from worlds afar, 
The city’s noises into silence die. 
Recedes the present—here the far-away: 
We own no past but were as now we are! 
Thou gracious king—the singing woman 
L 


I half remember—lo! the fight was done. 

The ranks swept down, the conquering 
host sped by 

Triumphant, with acclaim and bugle-cry. 

Through stench of carnage, in the facing 
sun, 

I stoop and view the corpses, one by one, 

Fach ghastly form, each mangled face I 
try. 

I wipe the dampness from me and de- 
sery 

‘Tis blood of men—grim price of con- 
quest won. 

Then in the crimson horror, cries of woe 

And madness all about me, thee I saw 

And bore upon my woman shoulder—so 

Æneas hore his father from the war. 

Then silence all about us, and afar 

Shining, as now it shines, the evening 
star. 


Drifting in flake-like comes the past; 

Phantoms from other lives that cheat 
the brain; 

Fleeing like leaves before a hurricane, 

Or mirage on a lurid sunset cast. 

Star-mist from interstellar spaces vast 

With gloom; an echo from forgotten 
pain; 

A rainbow bridge; a glinting cobweb 
chain; 


A blazing meteor in a whirlpool cast. 

Memory ?—as to a spoken word a sigh; 
Vision ?—as to the sun a shooting star; 
The scent of roses when no flower is 


nigh; 

Music from lips that have been dust for 
long— 

Se are these scenes from lives remote 
and far. 

Yet real, as life is real, as love is strong. 


ee ood 


SUPERSTITION AT PETROGRAD. 


Sergei Michailovich Trufanoff, other- 
wise and better known as Todor the 
Mad Monk of Russia, rival ef the un- 
speakable Rasputin, has written his biog- 
raphy with special emphasis on his con- 
nection with the Czar and the high poli- 
ties of Petrograd. The influence of Ras- 
putin, he says, rested upon the supersti- 
tion of the Czar, who was “quite as 
superstitious as the most ignorant muzhik 
in Russia.” For him the planchette was 
the voice of God, and any one who pre- 
tended to see ghosts could gain access to 
the royal household and exercise a 
power greater than that of the ministers 
of Russia. The whole country, says Ilio- 
dor, is given over to mysticism: 

This mysticism is inspired in Russia by 
three elements, the climate, the geographical 
situation of the country, and the Russian re- 
ligion. The Russian church prescribes a sea- 
son of Lent which stretches over six months 
and covers the greater part of the winter sea- 
son. During these long winter months, when 
the climate is most rigorous, a large part of 
the Russian population is under-nourished. 
In the autumn it rains for weeks in succes- 
sion. The steppes are gray and monotonous. 
Dismal forests stretch over hundreds of miles. 
All these conditions communicate themselves 
to the underfed brain, which imperceptibly 
passes over into a brooding melancholy that 
crushes the individual like a nightmare, filling 
him with dread inertia and hopeless resigna- 
tion. 

This melancholy passes easily into a 
degenerate mysticism and even into mad- 
ness, and to this the aristocrats are quite 
as subject as the plain people. Al! alike 
turn for relief to seers and mystics, and 
all alike believe that the prophetic spirit 
comes oftenest to the peasant at the 
plow, to the mendicant, and the pilgrim 
who wanders over the steppe: 

When such a peasant mystjc became widely 
known, he generally found his way to the 
Russian court. If he was simple and honest, 
the wizard would give the Czar his blessing 
and depart; but if he was crafty and cunning, 
he often became the tool of one or another 
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of the cliques about the palace, and for a 
time at least exerted influence over the af- 
fairs of the state. The stories of all the 
Romanofis are bound up with occultism and 
soothsayers, which partly explains their ter- 
rible history. 


Iliodor says that from the year 1900 
the politics of the Russian court was 
conducted, not by ministers, but by vari- 
ous cripples, lunatics, and saints brought 
in by courtiers who sought through their 
medium to gain influence with Nicholas 
and Alexandra: 

On the day when Nicholas received his 
ministers and listened to their reports, scenes 
like this would take place in the imperial 
palace. Through the main entrance the high 
officials, with portfolios in their hands, would 
hurry to the Czar's study, while at the same 
time through the back entrance various saintly 
idiots of. both sexes would crowd into the 
imperial apartments. They were filthy, ragged, 
barefooted cripples, clad in quaint attire. The 
soldiers on guard did not recognize them, 
and they were not officially admitted. It was 
by climbing over the fence through iron bars 
that they found their way into the court. 

While the Czar was receiving his ministers 
this dirty band crowded into his apartments. 
They entered the bedrooms and played with 
the Czar’s children. ‘They pried into every 
corner and filled the kitchens. As soon as 
they found out that the ministers had left, 
one by one they filed into the study, where 
Nicholas consulted them. Not infrequently 
it happened that their mere word destroyed 
all the reports and schemes of the ministers. 


It is an ugly picture of superstition 
and accounts for much. None the less 
we can not afford to laugh too much at 
the credulity of the Czar. On a smaller 
scale we see in our midst the same in- 
stant readiness to accept every self-ac- 
claimed prophet and to fall down and 
worship at the word of command, 

a eel 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's 
unresting sea. —Halimes. 
eerie 


My own dim life should teach me this, 
That hfe shall ve forevermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 


-And dust and ashes all that is. 


ar Tennyson. 
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PROBLEM OF THE SOUL. 


Our gratitude is due to Mr’ Edmond 
Hoimes for the fine analytical reasoning 
and philosophic conclusions to be found 
in his little volume, “The Problem of 
the Soul.” The inquiry undertaken by 
Mr, Holmes is nearly as old as humanity 
itself. Assuming that the soul has a 
certain independent reality .at birth, he 
asks the nature of the influences that will 
be brought to bear upon it and the ex- 
tent of its reaction to those influences. 
To what extent can it be transformed 
respectively by education and by environ- 
ment. And will the soul possess facul- 
ties, capacities, and characteristics that 
we can account for neither by heredity 
nor environment, and, if so, how does 
it acquire them? 

Mr. Holmes believes that we have 
vastly overrated the influence of lineal 
heredity. Assumption has taken the 
place of knowledge and we have adopted 
fanciful theories and given to them a 
fanciful interpretation. Let us take, he 
says, a hundred babies—“German, if you 
will.” Let us suppose them to be born 
in ten different countries, ten in each 
country. Let them be further allotted to 
various social grades and to various em- 
ployments. Let all German influence be 
excluded from their lives. Can any one 
doubt that the great majority of these 
babies will grow up to be normal citi- 
zens of the countries in which they were 
reared and without trace of their Ger- 
man blood. Each of them will fit accu- 
rately and normally into the life of the 
country and the class and the occupation 
allotted to him. But the “heredity” nov- 
elist would probably have us believe that 
each of these babies as he approached 
adolescence would develop an unaccount- 


able craving for sauerkraut and lager 


beer. Actually he would do nothing of 
the sort. 

We need not enter into the author’s 
general arguments except to say that he 
gives to education and to environment 
such values as belong to them and no 
more. But they do not “ALL the bill.” 
They do not account for the soul. We 
must have something greater than cither 
or than both: 

Such a theory has long been familiar to the 
exoteric as well as the esoteric thought of the 
Far East. According to the doctrine of Rein- 
carnation, the individual seul has not been 
supernaturally created, has not entered the 


world in a speck of protoplasm, has not been 
built up by the moulding pressure of a par- 
ticular environment, but has descended—from 
an obscure and infinitely distant source-—along 
the line of its own continuous existence. 
bringing with it into each new earth-life a 
heritage bequeathed to it by its own former 
selves, and leaving behind it at the end of 
each earth-life the same heritage-—but en- 
riched or impoverished by the part that it has 
played on earth—for transmission to its own 
future selves. This theory accepts the soul on 
its own valuation, and, recognizing its poten- 
tial infinitude, allow it, not years, but eons 
for the work of self-realization, thereby sub- 
stituting for the idea of the soul being in- 
herited from one’s lineal ancestors, the idea 
of the soul inheriting from itself. 


Man inherits physically, lineally from 
his own line of ancestors, racially from 
the whole race. But he must inherit also 
“from the line of his own former selves”: 


There are difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing this theory, which I do not seek to mini- 
mize. The conception of the soul as super- 
physical does not readily harmonize with our 
instinctive assumption that the physical plane 
is the only plane of natural existence, that the 
world is in itself what it seems to be to our 
normal perceptive faculties, that the limita- 
tions of our bodily senses determine the 
boundaries of the Universe. But this assump- 
tion, with the fatal contraction of the idea of 
Nature which it involves, is a mere supersti- 
tion, and, as an argument against the theory 
of reincarnation carries no weight. The fail- 
ure of biology to do the work of psychology 
compels us to accept the soul on its own evi- 
dence; and when once we have taken this 
step, we must not shrink from its conse- 
quences, however irreconcilable these may be 
with the unformulated axioms of popular 
thought. 

For my own part, I feel in my hearts of 
hearts that the theory of reincarnation holds 
the key to the riddle of man’s existence; but 
how the key works I can not pretend to ex- 
plain in full. In postulating a plane of being 
which is at once natural and super-physical, 
the theory leads us into a world of mystery 
in which the mind is not at home and can 
not expect to find its way. Any attempt that 
I might make to work out the philosophy of 
reincarnation would be largely imaginative, 
and would therefore reflect my own per- 
sonality and lead at last in the event of con- 
troversy, to the logical fuipasse which Cardi- 
nal Newman indicated when he reminded us 
that where there is no common measure of 
minds there can be no common measure of 
arguments. I will therefore content myself 
with pointing out that the doctrine of rein- 


carnation accepts and even insists upon the‘ 


fundamental truths which the two biological 
theories of the soul respectively postulate, but 
to which, owing to their refusing to entertain 
the hypothesis of the super-physical, they do 
less than justice. The first of these is that the 
future man is in the human embryo, whatever 
„that may be. Phe second is that consciousness. 
with the sense of freedom which accompanies 
it. is the differential feature.of the growing 
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sis, and that the transforming influence of 
consciousness on human life is unlimited. If 
we accept the former conception, while reject- 
ing the hypothesis of the super-physical, we 
must, with Professor Bateson, identify the 
human embryo with the fertilized germ-cell; 
hut in that case, if we accept the second con- 
ception, we are faced by the difficulty which 
te theory of epigenesis seeks to evade—that 
inasmuch as consciousness is the Protean prin- 
aple in man’s being, the principle of limitless 
‘ransformation, it can not itself come under 
tke control of physical necessity, and therefore 
that the subject of consciousness—that which 
is becoming aware of itself—-can not pass 
through the marrow channel of physical gen- 
eration and lineal heredity. According to the 
dectrine of reincarnation, the future man, 
with all his possibilities, up to the last term 
af ideal perfection, is in the human embryo; 
‘ut as consciousness is the differential fea- 
cure of his being, until the subject of con- 
sciousness has united itself with his growing 
body, the human embryo, as distinguished 
from the embryo of the human body, has not 
heen formed. When that union has taken 
place, the human embryo—the new-born in- 
fant——ig ready to start on its career of self- 
realization : but it is no “neutral clean sheet” 
waiting for “writing to be impressed” on it by 
+s environment, but a living organism, with 
initless reserves of potentiality, which it is 
wady to realize, not by passive acceptance 
¿i the impress of environment, but by active 
reaction to its stimulus. 

Thus the doctrine of reincarnation, while 
‘winging the life of man in its totality under 
the master law of growth, withdraws the life 
ef the soul-from bondage to the laws of 
physical growth. In other words, it recog- 
nizes two kinds of heredity--the heredity of 
the body, which inherits from the man's lineal 
ancestors, and the heredity of the soul, which 
inherits from its own former selves. 


The doctrine of reincarnation, says the 
author. opens down the ages an ample 
channel for the journeying soul. In the 
doctrine of reincarnation we have the 
only theory of the origin of the indi- 
vidual man, which, without invoking the 
Supernatural, safeguards the soul: 


It is possible that some persons have at- 
tuined to certitude in these matters. If there 
ste such persons they are in a more ad- 
vanced stage of mental and psychical develop- 
ment than I am, and truth, for them, means 
something wider and deeper, something more 
sigorhing and constraining, than it means for 
me. For both these reasons they, of all 
people, would be the last to wish me to accept 
their teaching until I could see for myself 
that it was true. For when we are dealing 
with the master problems of life, the dogmatic 
attitude, with its implied assumption that 
truth is a thing to possess rather than to be 
possessed by, is symptomatic, not of certitude, 
but of secret self-distrust. None are so tol- 
erant or so unwilling to proselytize as those 
who really know. I am not of the brother- 
beod of those who really know, but I am not 
wholly blind to my own limitations. And so, 
‘peaking as an ordinary man to ordinary men, 
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I repeat what I said at the beginning of 
this chapter—that when we are considering 
the origin of the soul we are in a region of 
pure conjecture, in which any one with a 
spirit of adventure is free to theorize, but 
in which no one may count himself to have 
apprehended. My spirit of adventure has led 
me to examine the four theories of the origin 
of the soul which seem at present to hold 
the field; and I have now satisfied myself 
that the most illuminating of these and the 
least open to destructive criticism is the 
theory of a reincarnating and self-developing 
soul or ego, with which the Far East has 
Deen familiar for thousands of years. (The 
theory of reincarnation does not solve the 
problem of the soul’s origin. Indeed it is 
the only one of the four theories which does 
not pretend to do so. What it does is to 
throw back the dawn of the soul’s life into 
so dark and remote a past that the problem 
of the development of the soul takes the 
place in our minds of the problem of its 
origin.) Further than this I have not gone 
and have no wish to go. 


Tue Proatem or tHE Sour. By Edmond 
Holmes. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


cy 


A POISON TREE. 
I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end, 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told it not, my wrath did grow. 


And I water’d it in fears, 

Night and morning with my tears; 
And I sunnéd it with smiles 

And with soft deceitful wiles. 


And it grew both day and night, 
Till it hore an apple bright ; 
And my foe beheld it shine, 
And he knew that it was mine, 


And into mv garden stole 

When the night had veil’d the pole: 

In the morning glad I see 

My foe outstretch’d beneath the tree. 
l —W illiam Blake. 


et 


Wherefore my counsel is that we hold 
fast to the heavenly way and follow after 
justice and virtue always, considering 
that the soul is immortal and able to en- 
dure every sort of good and every sort of 
evil—Pilaio. 

a ed 

The ether is strained. and has the 
property of exerting strain and recoil.— 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Sg 

The heart of the fool is in his tongue, 
the tongue of the wise is in his heart.— 
Turkish proverb. 
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ABRAHAM AND HIS GODS. 


Beneath the full-eyed Syrian moon, 
The Patriarch, lost in reverence, raised 
His consecrated head, and soon 
He knelt and worshipped while he 
gazed: 
“Surely that glorious orb on high 
Must be the Lord of earth and sky.” 


Slowly toward its central throne 
The glory rose, yet paused not there 
But seemed by influence not its own 
Drawn downwards through the west- 
ern air 
Until it wholly sank away, 
And the soft stars had all the sway. 


Then to the hierarchy of light. 
With face upturned the sage re- 
mained, 
“At least Ye stand forever bright— 


Your power has never waxed or 
waned !” 
Even while he spoke, their work was 
done 


Drowned in the overflowing Sun. 


Eastward he bent his eager eyes— 
Creatures of Night! false gods and 
frail! 
Take not the worship of the wise; 
There is the Deity we hail. 
Fountain of light. and warmth, and love 
He only bears our hearts above. 


Yet was that One—that radiant One 
Who seemed so absolute a King, 
Only ordained his round to run 
And pass like each created thing; 
He rested not in noonday prime 
But fell beneath the strength of time. 


Then like one laboring without hope 
To bring his toil to fruitful end, 

And powerless to discern. the scope 
Whereto his aspirations tend, 

Still Abraham prayed day and night, 

“God! Teach me to what God to pray.” 


Nor long in vain; an inward Light 

Arose to which the sun is pale. 
The knowledge of the Infinite, 

The sense of Truth that must pre- 
vail :-— 
The presence of the only Lord 
By angels and by men adored. 

--Lerd Houghton. 

ne a 

With pure thoughts and fullness of 
love, I will do towards others what I do 
for myself, —Buddha. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
(By Arthur James Balfour.) 


I am of course aware that there are 
necessarily connected with our work dif- 
ficulties and obstructions in the way of 
experiment with which scientific men are 
not familiar, and which not unnaturally 
rouse in their minds both dislike and sus- 
picion. To begin with, there is the dif- 
ficulty of fraud. The ordinary scientific 
man no doubt finds the path of experi- 
mental investigation strewn with dif- 
ficulties, but at least he does not usually 
find among them the difficulty presented 
by human fraud. He knows that, if he 
is misled in any particular, it is the fault 
of the observer, and not the fault of the 
observed. He knows that, if his cross- 
examination of nature fails to elicit any- 
thing, it is because he has not known 
how to cross-examine, not because: na- 
ture when put in the witness-box tells 
untruths. But unfortunately in matters 
with which we have to deal this is not 
the case. We have come across, and it 
is inevitable that we should come across. 
cases where cither deliberate fraud or 
unconscious deception makes observa- 
tion doubly and trebly difficult, and 
throws obstacles in the way of the in- 
vestigator which his happier brother in 
the region of material and physical 
science has not to contend with. 

And there is yet another difficulty in 
our work from which those who culti- 
vate physical science are happily free. 
They have, as the ultimate sources of 
their knowledge, the “five senses” with 
which we are all endowed, and which 
are the only generally recognized inlet: 
through which the truth of external na- 
ture can penetrate into consciousness 
But we of this Society have perforce te 
deat with cases in which not merely th: 
normal five or six senses, but some ab 
normal and half-completed sense, so ti 
speak, comes into play; in which w 
have to work, not with the organization 
of an ordinary and normal type, but wit 
certain exceptional organizations wh 
can neither explain, account for, nor car 
trol the abnormal powers they appear t 
possess. 

This is not only a special difficulty writ 
which we have to contend; it is the bas 
of a serious objection, in the eyes ; 
many scientific men, to the admission i 
the subject-inatter of our researches È 


the sphere of legitimate investigation. 
These critics seem to think that because 
we can mot repeat and verify our experi- 
ments at will and when we will—because 
we can not, as it were, put our phe- 
nomena in a retort and boil them over a 
spirit lamp and always get the same re- 
sults—that therefore the phenomena 
themselves are not worth examining. 
But this is, I venture to say, a very un- 
philosophic view of the question. Is 
there, after all, any inherent a priori im- 
probability in there being these half- 
iormed and imperfectly developed senses, 
or inlets. of external information, occa- 
sionally and sporadically developed in 
certain members of the human race? 
Surely not. I should myself be disposed 
to say that if the theory of development 
he really sound, phenomena like these, 
however strange, are exactly what we 
should have expected. For what says the 
theory of matural selection? Why this, 
among other things: that there has 
gradually been elaborated by the slaugh- 
ter of the unfit and the survival of the 
‘ft an organism possessed of senses 
adapted to further its success in the 
struggle for existence. To suppose that 
the senses elaborated in obedience to this 
law should be in correspondence with the 
‘ whole of external nature appears to me 
to be not only improbable, but, on the 
rational doctrine of improbability, abso- 
lutely impossible. There must be count- 
less forms of being, countless real exist- 
ences which, had the line of an evolution 
gone in a different direction, or had the 
necessities of our primitive ancestors 
been of a different kind, would have 
made themselves known to us through 
senses the very character of which we 
are at present unable to imagine. And, 
if this be so, is it not in itself likely 
that here and there we should come 
across rudimentary beginnings of such 
senses; beginnings never developed and 
probably never to be developed by the 
operation of selection; mere by-products 
of the great evolutionary machine never 
tlestined to be turned to any useful ac- 
count? And it may be—I am only 
hazarding an unverifiable guess—it may 
be, I say, that in these cases of the indi- 
viduals thus abnormally endowed, we 
really have come across faculties which, 
had it been worth Nature’s while, had 
, they been of any value or purpose in the 
. Struggle for existence, might have been 
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normally developed, and thus become the 

common possession of the whole human 

race. Had this occurred, we should have 
been enabled to experiment upon phe- 
nomena, which we now regard as occult 
and mysterious, with the same confidence 
in the sources of our information that 
we now enjoy in any of our ordinary in- 
quiries into the laws of the material 
world. Well, if there be, as I think, no 
great antecedent improbability against 
there being these occasional and sporadic 
modifications.of the organism, I do not 
think that men of science ought to show 
any distrustful impatience of the appar- 
ent irregularity of these abnormal phe- 
nomena, which is no doubt one of their 
most provoking characteristics —/rom 
the Presidential Address to the Society 
fer Psychical Research. 
ed 

Freedom, the conqueror of the world 

and of the evil one, ever ascends. It 
rises up in adoration towards the Eter- 
nity of its Lord and God. It possesses 
the divine union and shall never lose it, 
But a heavenly impulse comes: and it 
turns again towards men, it has pity on 
all their needs, it stoops to all their mis- 
eries, for it must sorrow, and it must 
bring forth. Freedom gives light, like 
fire; like fire it burns; like fire it absorbs 
and devours, and lifts up to heaven that 
which it has devoured. And. when it has 
accomplished its work below, it ascends 
and takes once more, ardent, with its 
own fire, the path which leads towards 
the heights —Auysbrock. 

iene 

Let the earth desert God, nor let there 
ever henceforth be mention’d the 
name of God! 

Let there be no God! 

Let there be money, business, imports, 
exports, custom, authority, prece- 
dents, pallor, dyspepsia, smut, igno- 
rance, unbelief. —I F hitman. 

p 


I love life so dearly that if I did not 
have an unswerving faith in the immor- 
tality of the soul, perhaps I might hesi- 
tate to enlist—Puanl Giicvesse (since 
dead), - 

In this war the spiritual clement domi- 
nates all—Lee Latil. 


pn 
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Everything is a series and in a series. 


~-Swedenborg. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-definec 
objects, viz: 

Virst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TILAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE CYCLIC LAW. 


The extract from the monumental work 
i Dr. Thomas A. Reed that appears 
tiewhere in this issue of the Outlook 
mav almost be said to presage a new era 
of medical research. The book appeared 
*veral months ago and it has certainly 
at yet received the attention that must 
ultimately be given to it as its conclusions 
are tested and confirmed. Moreover, it 
must prove so violent a shock to medical 
“mvyentions as to repel alike orthodoxy 
and dogma. But these twin forces are 
wt invulnerable. Nothing is invulner- 
alle to the force of a fact. And that 
Dr. Reed is dealing in fact we need not 
doubt. 

With the direct contention of the au- 
thor that sex is determinable we need not 
concern ourselves. But he sustains it 
with the broad and general assertion that 
a definite cyclic law is to be found at 
work in all bodily conditions, and espe- 
cally in those of disease, and that this 
cyclic law is lunar in its nature. Charles 
Darwin said something of the same kind. 
In his “Descent of Man” we find this 
Suggestive remark: “All vital functions 
tend to run their course in fixed and re- 
current periods, and in tidal animals 
thee periods would probably be lunar, 
lor such animals must have been left dry 
% covered deep with water, supplied with 
ool or stinted during endless genera- 
tons at regular lúnar intervals. If, then, 
the vertebrata are descended from an 

‘imal allied to the existing tidal 
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ascidians, the mysterious fact that with 
the higher and now terrestrial vertebrata- 
many normal and abnormal vital pro- 
cesses run their course according to lunar 
periods, is rendered intelligible.” 

But a mere increase of our knowledge 
of natural law and its specific working 
has relatively little importance to philos- 
ophy. But that the reign of universal 
law should be established has very great 
importance. From this come confidence 
and the banishment of fear, the certainty 
of justice, the eternal sequence of cause 
and effect. To this only one thing need 
be added, the recognition that conscious- 
ness lies behind phenomena, and that it 
is the unfolding of consciousness that 
gives regularity to the periodic changes 
in the world of matter. 

—— 
THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
(By Marfa Mouchanow.) 


People have spoken at length of her 
tastes for occultism and spiritism, and 
said that she looked for consolation for 
imaginary woes to the practices of turn- 
ing tables and other rubbish of the same 
kind. Unfortunately this was true to a 
certain extent, because it is a sad fact 
that the empress liked to sit at tables for 
hours in the hope that they would begin 
turning, and she firmly believed that 
people could come back from the other 
world and manifest themselves to their 
friends. But what is not so generally 
known is that it was the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, the future generalissimo of the 
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Russian armies, who frst set her to do 
so. He it was who brought to the Palace 
of Czargh spi Selo a man named Philippe. 
who professed to be a powerful medium, 
and who certainly inspired the Czarina 
with great confidence. For a year or 
two he remained in favor, then was dis- 
missed quite suddenly because he had 
been found out by accident, but so com- 
pletely that even Alexandra Feodorovna 
could not defend him.—From “My Em- 
press?” Published by the John Lane 
Company. 


oe 
ATLANTIS. 


What poets sang in Atlantis? 
tell 

The epics of Atlantis or their names? 

The sea hath its own murmurs, and 
sounds not 

The secrets of its silences beneath, 

And knows not any cadences enfolded 

When the last bubbles of Atlantis broke 

Among the quieting of its heaving floor. 


Who can 


O, years and tides and leagues and all 
their billows 

Can alter not man’s knowledge of men’s 
hearts— 

While trees and rocks and clouds include 
our being 

We know the epics of Atlantis still: 

A hero gave himself to lesser men, 

Who first misunderstood and murdered 


him, 

And then misunderstood and worshipped 
him; 

A woman was lovely and men fought tor 
her, 


Towns burnt for her, and men put men 
in bondage, 

But she put lengthier bondage on them 
all; 

A wanderer toiled among all the isles 

That fleck this turning star of shifting 
sea, 

Or lonely purgatories of the mind, 

In longing for his home or his lost love. 


Poetry is founded on the hearts of men: 

Though in Nirvana or the Heavenly 

courts 

The principle of beauty shall persist, 

Its body of poetry, as the body of man, 

Is but a terrene form, a terrene use, 

That swifter being will not loiter with; 

And, when mankind is dead and the 

world cold, 

Poetry’s immortality will pass. 

—Gordon Bottomley. 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM. 
(By Charles Morris Addison, D. D.) 


I have failed utterly if I have not mad 
it clear that Mysticism is not a curiou 
by-path which the student of history nee: 
not tread, but a constantly recurring anc 
revivifying force in. the history of ou 
religion. I have failed if I have no 
made you see that the great Mystics weri 
not psychic freaks, but only extreme ex 
amples of that life hid with Christ i: 
God which is open, in greater or less de 
gree, to every child of God. 

lf I have not failed, then you mus 
agree with what I said in closing my las 
lecture, that the Christian Church ha 
much to learn from Mysticism, an 
should study it carefully with a view t 
its practice, to hold itself open to it 
influences, come they whence they may 

The theory of Mysticism is before us 
If I have not made that clear, that doe 
not mean that nobody can. But what 
most want to show is that when you d 
really understand Mysticism, you wil 
find it very hard not to practice it. An 
so I call this last lecture Practical Mys 
ticism, and ask you to see with me hoy 
some men are practicing it and offerin: 
opportunities for others to practice it 
and then to close with some more inti 
mate suggestions. 

I want to speak first of certain exhibi 
tions of the Mystic spirit in the worshi 
and work of the church today. I pas 
by the Emmanuel Movement and th 
many Healing Missions, because I hav 
already mentioned them and becatise 
however much I am in sympathy wit 
them, their purpose is narrower than m 
theme, and they deal almost exchusivel 
with the abnormal. The wreckage whic 
crowds their clinics is thrown up fror 


the troubled sea of our modern life an 


needs special and expert treatment. | 
is only a symptom of a condition i 
which we all find ourselves. The worl 
is restless and the revival of interest i 
Mysticism shows that it is trying to reac 
some centre which is calm. Eucke 
voices this need very clearly when h 
says: 

“It is not only at particular points thz 
civilization dues not correspond to the de 
mands of spiritual life, but that civiliza 
tion, as a whole, is in many ways in cor 
flict with those demands. We feel, wit 
increasing distress, the wide interval be 


ween the varied and important work to 
be done at the circumference of life and 
the complete emptiness at the centre. 
When we take an inside view of life we 
ind that a life of mere bustling routine 
preponderates, that men struggle and 
‘wast and strive to outdo one another, 
that unlimited ambition and vanity are 
characteristic of individuals, that they 
are always running to and fro, and 
pressing forward, or feverishly exercis- 
mg all their powers. But throughout it 
ul we come upon nothing that gives any 


real value to life, and nothing spiritually , 


elevating. Hence we do not find any 
meaning and value in life, but in the end 
a simple huge show in which culture is 
reduced to a burlesque. Any one who 
thinks it all over and reflects upon the 
difference between the enormous labor 
which has been expended and the accom- 
panying gain to the essentials of life 
must either be driven to complete nega- 
ion and despair, or must seek new ways 
vt guaranteeing a value to life and 
therating men from the sway of the 
mtty human. But this will force men 
w resume the quest for inner connec- 
tons,” 

And then again he says in another 
place: 

“If this is really the case, it can be 
easily understood how men grow tired 
and weary of all the rush and bustle. 
which is so confused and yet in the end 
sv empty, how this feeling of weariness 
-preads and produces a longing for more 
persistence, more peace and repose in 
life. It is a remarkable feature of the 
present day that the old mysticism is 
regaining its power of attraction, and 
that the Indian religions, which release 
men from the cares and troubles of 
ume, are gaining many adherents also 
im the West. Is not this to be connected 
with the change in vital feeling which 
we have described?” 

This reaching out for more peace and 
repose in life is evident in many direc- 
tions. If the rush and hurry in these 
days, which sweeps us along breath- 
lessly either with or against our will, 
takes its toll in physical or nervous or 
taental exhaustion, then we turn to the 
Wessings offered by the noble men and 


: women who teach us how to be calm, te 
| Fe-create, to change the current of our 
, thoughts, and so the clinics of the work- 


e in the Emmanuel Movement, the 


> which is 
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New Thought and countless variations 
of these are crowded. To those who 
can stultify their intellect even Chris- 
tian Science brings its blessing of calm 
and cheerfulness. But widespread as is 
this nervous exhaustion, this mental 
strain, and widespread as are its effects 
in the life of the individual, it is as I 
said, only a symptom, and a side issue. 
Most men are healthy in body and mind, 
and the over-emphasis on the abnor- 
malities have made many feel that the 
cure must be as peculiar as the disease. 
But the cure is base on the root principle 
of Mysticism and uses its very methods. 
It is an unconscious plagiarism, very 
interesting to trace. And we are study- 
ing the larger issues and uses, those 
which belong to all men and which we 
feel are needed by all men. For there 
is in us all the need of God, and these 
days of haste and unrest have had the 
same effect on the spiritual life as they 
have had upon the nervous system. 
They have given us no time to think of 
God, to commune with him in prayer. 
to be quiet and know. The life of the 
Spirit has been dwindling, and men and 
women are beginning to feel a loss: a 
loss not to be supplied by any amount 
of strenuous social service, nor even by 
the ordinary method of church-going.— 
From “The Theory and Practice of Mys- 
ficism.” A Course of Lectures. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


pa een 


So is myself withdrawn into my depths. 
The soul retreated from the perished 
brain, 
Whence it was wont to feel and use the 
world 
Through these dull members, done with 
long ago! 
Yet I myself remain: I feel myself: _ 
And there is nothing lost. Let be. 
awhile! —Brox ning. 
O OO 
He whose initiation is recent, and who 
has been the spectator of many glories in 
the other world, is amazed when he sces 
any one having a godlike face or form. 
the expression of Divine 
Beauty: and at first a shudder runs 
through him, and again the old awe 
steals over him.—Plato.. 
sige 


Beware when the great God lets loose 
a new thinker on this planet—wersen. 
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THE SELF. 
Here in the self is all that man can know 
Of Beauty, all the wonder, all the 
power, 
All the unearthly color, all the glow, 
Here in the self which withers like 


a flower; 
Here in the self which fades as hours 
3 pass, 
And droops and dies and rots and is 
forgotten 


Sooner, by ages, than the mirroring glass 
In which it sees its glory still unrotten. 
Here in the flesh, within the flesh, be- 
hind, 
Swift in the blood and throbbing on 
the bone, 
Beauty herself, the universal mind, 
Eternal April wandering alone; 
The God, the holy Ghost, the atoning 
. Lord, 
Here in the flesh, the never yet explored. 


What am I, Life? 
salt 
Held in’ cohesion by unresting cells 
Which work they know not why, which 
never halt, 
Myself unwitting where their master 
` dwells. 
[ do not bid them, yet they toil, they 
spin; 
A world which uses me as I use them, 
Nor do I know which end or which be- 
gin, 
Nor which to praise, -which pamper, 
which condemn. 
So, like a marvel in a marvel set. 
I answer to the vast, as wave by wave 
The sea of air goes over, dry or wet. 
Or the full moon comes swimming 
from her cave, 
Or the great sun comes north, 
myriad I 
Tingles, not knowing how, vet wondering 
why. 


A thing of watery 


this 


If [ could get within this changing I, 
This ever altering thing which vet per- 
sists, 
Keeping the features it is reckoned by. 
While each-component atom breaks or 
twists: 
Tf. wandering past strange groups of 
shifting forms, 
Cells at their-hidden marvels hard at 
work, 
Pale from much toil, or red from sud- 
den storms, 


I might attain to where the Rulers 


lurk; 

If, pressing past the guards in those gray 
_ gates, 

The brain’s most folded, intertwisted 
shell, 


I might attain to that which alters fates, 
The King. the supreme self, the Mas- 
ter Cell; 
Then, on Man's earthly peak, I might 
behold. : 
The unearthly self beyond, unguessed, 
untold, —John Masefield. 
a 
THE MOON IN DISEASE. 
(By Thomas A. Reed, M. D.) 


For a number of generations it has 
been noticed that infectious fevers pre- 
sent certain periodic fluctuations. I have 
been in the habit of noting these periodic 
changes in many forms of acute disease. 
In some it seems to be more easily recog- 
nized than in others. The ones where if 
is the most easily observed are those 
which depend upon a bacterial infection 
In very acute diseases we have notec 
that the termination of a full week gen. 
erally brings a critical day. A distinc 
change usually occurs either for bette: 
or for worse at that time. To a lesse 
degree this is true of the end of the thre: 
and a half day period. Convalescence i 
often established at the end of the firs 
or second week; or when death take 
place. it is more likely to occur on th 
seventh, fourteenth, or twenty-first day 
or perhaps the fourth, eleventh, o 
eighteenth, and so on, These changes i 
the character of the symptom comple 
are not, perhaps, so noticeable to the ger 
cral practitioner as they would be wer 
all diseases allowed to run their natur: 
course. 

The solar day of twenty-four hours 
the pathological period most general 
observed by physicians. Some disea: 
symptoms do seem to be regularly ager: 
vated or lessened at certain times of tl 
solar day, but we believe this may | 
due to some daily regulation in the habi 
of the patient. rather than to any oth 
influence. I believe that a gain wou 
result from the adoption of the twely 
hour eyele (without reference to the sil 
day}, as the shortest pathological pe rie 
than a three and one-half day peric 
a seven day period, (wo weeks, and fina’ 
one lunar month, 

The incubation period of infectious qd 


eases should show some evidence of being 
affected by these anabolic and katabolic 
cycles. I have frequently scanned tables 
of incubation periods as they are given 
in various works on diagnosis or practice. 
It is to be regretted that there seems to 
be considerable disagreement between 
them, As there must of necessity be so 
many extraneous factors influencing the 
incubation period of an acute infection, 
to say nothing of the internal individual 
resistance, perhaps the true periods can 
only be known from the averages of a 
much wider series of observations than 
have vet been made. In my own practice 
I have always made with every case of 
acute infection coming under my care 
careful observations and inquiries with 
respect to this factor, and in my opinion 
mcubation periods of infectious disorders 
betray the effect of the anabolic and 
katabolic lunar cycle. That is to say, 
three and one-half days, one week, ten 
and one-half days, two and three weeks, 
ur rarely one month. 

A careful review of the incubation 
periods cited in various text-books will 
(although it must be admitted that the 
status of the whole question is rather in- 
definite} if averaged support my own ob- 
servations. Their relation to the monthly 
metabolic cycle of from another point 
of view the twelve-hour lunar cycle is 
clearly indicated. The incubation of ty- 
phoid is from seven to twenty-one days; 
varicella fourteen days: vaccination 
twenty-four hours, while the papule will 
make its appearance on an average three 
and one-half days after the operation. 
smallpox has an incubation period of 
from seven to fourteen days. Scarlet 
tever averages three and one-half days; 
measles. ten and one-half days; while 
rnetheIn, or German measles, has about 
the same period.. Whooping cough will 
average about ten and one-half days. 
The average of dengue is probably three 
and one-half days. 

A United States army commission after 
a careful investigation found that yellow 
fever varied from forty-one to one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven hours, from which 
we find the average to he three days and 
seventeen hours, or close to three and 
me-half days. 
phobia is two months. Diphtheria mav 
show itself as early as three and one-half 
days after exposure or as late as ten and 


The average of hydro- 
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one-half days. One week would thus 
constitute a mean. The incubation period 
of typhoid is from seven to twenty-one 
days, the average being fourteen. 

But it is in the progress of the ordinary 
acute infections, when we observe them 
through a fairly typical course, unin- 
fluenced in marked degree by radical 
treatment that the influence is more strik- 


Jing. Tt has been observed by physicians 


for generations that regular seven-day 
changes do occur in some fever cases. A 
careful study of the phenomenon has, 
however, as far as I am aware, never 
been made. In my own opinion the 
longer continued and more grave the 
case, the more- perceptible are these 
periodic fluctuations; but by the careful 
observer they may be detected in every 
form of acute disease, from the simple 
cold to the most malignant typhoid. Not 
only is the seven day period easily recog- 
nized, but the seven times twelve hours, 
or three and one-half days period, may 
he noticed. The ordinary acute coryza 
is marked by regular stages, first. a con- 
gestive stage, lasting about twenty-four 
hours, followed by a stage of serous dis- 
charge, lasting two and one-half days, in 
all three and one-half days, or one-half 
week; a third stage, characterized by 
muco-purulent. discharge, which lasts 
three and one-half days, completing the 
week. This in a typical case with an in- 
dividual of average vitality, 

In scarlet fever, supposing the incuba 
tion period to be seven days; from in- 
vasion to full height of fever and erup- 
tion, is usually three and one-half days, 
and from that until the disappearance of 
these conditions another three and one- 
half day period. Desquamation can 
scarcely he complete before two weeks. 
Thus, counting the stage of incubation, 
a whole month of twenty-eight days is 
usually required to complete a simple 
ease of scarlatina, and this in distinctly 
marked periods of three and one-half 
and seven days. The fever may rise 
anew from the setting in of new compli- 
cations, but these cycles will still be mani- 
fest to a complete recovery of the case. 
--From “Sex and lis Determination.” 
Published by the Rebman Campany, 141- 
145 [fest Phirty-Sixth Street, New York. 


lr em 


Who can believe that the everlasting 
Mind fulfills its end by disappointing 
every other —Martinean. 
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FROM THE MYSTICS. 


The meanest thing that orf knows in 
God—for instance, if one could under- 
stand a flower as it has its Being in God 
—that would be a higher thing than the 
whole world. —Eckhart. 


It is, then, the greatest of all lessons 
to know one's self, for if one knows 
himself he will know God, and knowing 
. God he will be made like God.—Clement. 


According to Mysticism, Being is 
nothing beyond yourself. You even now 
hold it within you in your heart of 
hearts.—Royce. 


It has been the contention of mystics 
in all ages that God himself is the ground 
of the soul, and in the depths of their 
being all men partake of one central di- 
vine life—R. M. Jones. 


Some in the church most certainly 
have a knowledge of things to come. 
Some have visions, others utter prophe- 
cies and heal the sick by laying on of 
hands; and others still speak in many 
tongues, bringing to light the secret 
things of men and expounding the mys- 
teries of God,—Ignatius. 


Our virgins at the distaff utter divine 
oracles, see visions and sing the holy 
words that are given them.—Tatian. 


Then is ke delivered from all seeing 
and being seen, and passes into the truly 
mystical darkness of ignorance, where 
he excludes all intellectual apprehensions 
and abides in the utterly Impalpable and 
Invisible —Dionysius. 


Now the created soul of man hath also 
two eyes; the one has the power of see- 
ing into eternity, the other of seeing into 
time and the creatures. of perceiving how 
they differ from each other, of giving 
life and needful things to the body and 
ordering and governing it for the best. 
But these two eyes of the soul of man 
can not perform both their work at once. 
but if the soul shall see with the right 
eye, then the left eve must close itself 
and refrain from working, and be as 
though it were dead. Or if the left eye 
is fulfilling its office toward outward 


things—that is holding conversation with 
time and the creatures—then must the 
right eye be hindered in its working, that 
is, in its contemplation—Thevlogica 
Germanica. 


The ordinary conscious personality is 
only a feeble portion of the whole psy- 
chological personality.—Ribot. 


There is in man a faculty which I call 
simply the faculty of apprehending the 
Infinite, not only in religion, but in all 
things, a power independent of sense and 
reason, a power in a certain sense con- 
tradicted by sense and reason, yet I sup- 
pose a very real power if we see how 
it has held its own from the beginning 
of the world; how neither sense nor rea- 
son have been able to overcome it, while 
it alone is able to overcome both reason 
and sense.—Max Muller. 


Our normal waking consciousness, as 
we call it, is but one special type of con- 
sciousness, whilst all about it, parted 
from it by the filmiest of screens, there 
lie potential forms of consciousness en- 
tirely different. We may go through life 
without suspecting their existence, but 
apply the requisite stimulus and at a 
touch there they are, in all their com- 
pleteness, definite types of mentality 
which probably somewhere have their 
field of application and adaptation. No 
account of the universe in its totality: can 
he final which leaves these other forms 
of consciousness quite disregarded.— 
William James. 


He who wishes to dwell in his inmost 
interior must rid himself of all multi- 
plicity. He must habitually reject all 
that is not the one thing. IE a 
man can not comprehend the matter let 
him be passive and the matter will com- 
prehend him.—Henry Suso. 


He (Wordsworth) found that when 
his mind was freed from preoccupation 
with disturbing . objects, petty cares, 
“httle enmities and low desires,” that he 
could then reach a condition of equi- 
librium, which he describes as a “wise 
passiveness,” or a “happy stillness of the 
mind.” He believed this condition could 
be deliberately induced by a kind of re- 
laxation of the will, and by a stiling oj 


the busy intellect and striving desires. 
lt is a purifying process, an emptying 
out of all that is worrying, self-assertive, 
and self-secking. If we can habitually 
train ourselves and attune our minds to 
this condition, we may at any moment 
come across something which will arouse 
our emotions, and it is then, when our 
emotions—thus purified—are excited te 
the point of passions, that our vision be- 
comes sufficiently clear to enable us to 
gain actual experience of the “central 
peace subsisting forever at the heart of 
endless agitation.”"—Caroline Spurgeon. 


Every man is infinitely richer in his 
being than in his performance, is infi- 
nitely more than he shows himself or can 
show himself to be.-—Martensen. 


Mysticism claims to be able to know 
the Unknowable without help from dia- 
lecties, and is persuaded that by means 
of love and will it reaches a point to 
which thought, unaided, can not attain. 
~—Recejac. 


One of the marks of the true Mystic 
is the tenacious and heroic energy with 
which he pursues a definite moral ideal. 
~Leuba., 


This strange art of Contemplation, 
which the Mystic tends naturally to prac- 
tice during the whole of his career— 
which develops step by step with his 
vision and his love—demands of the self 
which undertakes it the same hard, dull 
work, the same slow training of the will 
which lies behind all supreme achieve- 
ment, and is the price of all true liberty. 
lt is the want of such training—such 
“super-sensual drill’—which is respon- 
sible for the mass of vague, ineffectual) 
and sometimes harmful Mysticism which 
has always existed: the dilute cosmic 
emotion and limp spirituality which 


hangs, as it were, on the skirts of the 


true seekers of the Absolute and brings 
discredit on their science —Miss Under- 
kill, 


Cease but from thine own activity 
steadfastly fixing thine eye upon one 
point.—Boehme. 


My mind withdrew its thought from 
experience, extracting itself from the 
contradictory throng of sensuous images 
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that it might find out what that ight was 
wherein it was bathed. . And thus, 
with the flash of one hurried glance, i 
attained to the vision of That Which Is. 
—Augustine. 


ad 


For I tell thee truly that the Devil 
hath his contemplatives as God hath his. 
—Hilton. Ee 


When the soul, forgetting itself, dwells 
in that radiant darkness, it leaves all its 
faculties and all its qualities —S#, Ber- 


nard. P SER 


ACCIDENTS. 
A vision seen by Plato the divine: 


Two shuddering souls come forward, 
waiting doom 


From Rhadamanthus in the nether 
gloom. 

One is a slave—hunger has made him 
pine; 

One is a king—his arms and jewels 
shine, 

Making strange splendor in the dismal 
room. 


“Hence!” cries the judge, “and strip 
them! Let them come 
With nought to show if they be coarse 
or fine.” 
Of garb and body they are swift bereft: 
Such: is hells law—nothing but soul is 


left. 
The slave, in virtue glorious, is held 
fit 
For those blest isles of peace where just 
kings go. 
The king, by vice deformed, is sent be- 
low 
To herd with base slaves in the wail- 
ing pit. —John Hay. 
tnt 
The stars shall fade away, the sun him- 
self 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in 
years, 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal 
youth, 


Unhurt amidst the ward of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the crush of 


worlds! —Addisan. 
a 


Tt often happens a fact is strenuously 
denied until a welcome interpretation 
comes with it, then it is admitted readily 
enough.—[Villiam James. 

A S ne 

The fearful unbelief is the unbelief in 
myself—Carlyle. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

' Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no cteed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE FLYING TEUTON. 


The short story is now doing a grati- 
iving work in the spread of a philo- 
»phical mysticism. The ban once im- 
posed by editors upon everything unor- 
thodox seems to have been lifted. The 
public demand has been recognized, and 
it may be said that the standard at- 


, tained by the new fiction is usually a 
: high one. 


Certainly the short stories by Alice 
Brown are of a sort to satisfy the 
most exacting. A new volume en- 
titled “The Flying Teuton” has just 
appeared from her pen, and among its 
contents we find some examples of mys- 


' "ic fiction of which it would be hard to 


‘ak too highly in praise. Notable 
among these is “The Island,” a war story 
and one that seems both vivid and accu- 
rate. Jack Haddon and Amy Lake are 
on the Artemisia when she is torpedoed. 
Just before the explosion they had been 
talking of the Island that is sometimes 
visible from Innishmore and that is 
called the paradise of the pagan Irish. 
Then comes the explosion, and Haddon, 
‘escribing his experiences, says that he 
ees not know when his consciousness 
“topped, but when he came to himself he 
was alive. delightfully alive, and appar- 
ently on the Island. There seemed to be 
other people there: 

“Oh, there were other people?” I asked. 

“Scores of ’em, and all busy, and for a 


while all hurrying and talking. It was evi- 
ly a time of unusual excitement. For 
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there were ships coming in—sail boats, beau- 
ties—and people landing from them. And 
everybody was met and evidently made to feel 
it was tremendously nice they'd come, and 
there was a good deal of laughing and relief. 
That's it. There was relief in the air, as if 
there'd been a cloudburst and now the sun 
was out and people were saying to one an- 
other, ‘It didn’t do any damage after all.’” 

“And did you really think you were on the 
fabulous Island?” I asked. 

I wanted to pin him down to as literal fact 
as he could manage. à 

He laughed. 

“Not for an instant,” he answered, “then. 
Amy'd said so, you remember, and I partially 
agreed, but jt was only because we were so 
light-hearted we said the first things that 
came into our heads. Really I was perfectly 
sure we were on the coast of Ireland. I as- 
sumed that, without a doubt. And when 
things had quieted down a little and our 
passengers were dispersing, going off by ones 
and twos with the Island people, I went up 
to the Tall Man i 

“Who was he?" | interrupted. 

“I don't know. I never heard his name.” 

“You don’t assume,” I hesitated, “it was"— 
and this was the only way I could end— 
“some one supernatural?” 

“Bless you, no,” said he. “I call him the 
Tall Man simply because he was tall and I 
don't know his name. And he was most 
certainly some one in authority. I went up 
to him and said, ‘Can we hire any sort of 
conveyance to take us to Queenstown or 
somewhere else where we can get passage 
to England? 

“And he looked at me, a long look, and 
smiled. And then I knew. But I didn’t dare 
look at Amy. I thought it might frighten 
ner, you see. But 1 might have known. 
She'd guessed it from the first. She took 
my hand, and we stood there like two chil- 
dren, not in any way distressed, but coming 
out of a wood-path to an open door, a little 


curious and pretty excited. "pe j 
. J 9?) 
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“Don't you see, John? said Amy. ‘Don't 
you know 7” 

“And then I said it. 
strange to me. 

“‘Am I—dead ” 

“For the minute I forgot her. I rather 
think the soul has to face that one thing 

- alone, and now it was my turn to face it. 

“Yes; said Amy. It was the most com- 
monplace ‘yes you ever heard. She might 
have been encouraging a child, after he'd 
come out of some bad business like an an- 
zsthetic. ‘Now let’s get to work. Isn't there 
something,’ she said to the Tall Man, ‘we 
can do? 

He was immensely pleased with her. 
seemed to have been clever.in accepting it 
and adapting herself, as you might say. 

“ Ves,’ he said, ‘there are lots of things 
you can do.’ And I’ve got to break oif right 
here and say I don’t know whether those were 
his actual. words. But it was the sense of 
them. And then he looked. doubtful. ‘The 
fact is,’ he said, ‘I’m not sure, you know, 
whether you're both going to stay.’ 

“‘Oh, you mean,’ said Amy—and when it 
came to her I could swear to every word— 
‘you're not sure whether were both dead.’ 
It seems astonishing to me, the way she used 
that word we hate so, lightly, you know, as 
if it meant something rather warm and pleas- 
ant. And then she snatched at my hand and 
held it tight. ‘We've got to be,’ she said. 
‘If one of us is, the other's got to be, too.” 


My veice sounded 


Another story is called “The Empire 
of Death.” Two young Americans, 
Arnold and Hugo—the latter of German 
birth—-leave America at the beginning 
of the war and go to Europe, the former 
to join the Allied army, and the latter 
the German. Arnold finds Hugo at the 
point of death on the battlefield and he 
does actually die in the course of a few 
minutes. Almost at the same moment 
Arnold himself is hit by a bullet: 


“Now you know how it was, how an ap- 
parently dead Boche at my left had come to 
himself and potted me, and you know of 
course | wasn’t dead because I’m here now. 
But I did have a narrow squeak of it, as 
they’d tell you in hospital if they had time 
to remember also-rans like me. So far as this 
world goes I was dead. I had gone out of 
my body and into some other state of exist- 
ence, just as sure as you're here in this. I 
had a sensation of lightness, of rising, and 
of all my faculties being keener than they'd 
ever been. I seemed to be able to think of 
a dozen things at once and with a clearness, 
a power, that was even in itself a mode of 
action, Don't you see? I might not have my 
hands or feet or eyes to work with, or a 
heart to beat, but 1 was perfectly conscious 
that I could do things. And 1 thought of 
Annie with a sort of regret that yet wasn’t 
sad, even though now she’d lost us both and 
there was nobody but the road commissioner 
to stand between her and life—ves, I actually 
saw the road commissioner as I lay there 
on the field of France, with his pepper and 


She 


salt suit and the gold tooth I always sus 
pected him of being proud of—and abov 
every stratum of feeling was the certaint 
that I'd got to hang on to Hugo till w 
could sit down and talk it over and somehos 
arrange things for her. And though I ha 
that sensation of lightness, I was apparent 
there on the ground, only we were standin; 
and we faced each other and I was the firs 
to speak. 

“Well, old chap,’ said I, ‘how goes it?’ 
“And we seemed to shake hands, only 
didn't feel the grip of his; but I knew h 
was tremendously glad to see me, and hi 
voice sounded perfectly familiar when he an 

swered. 

“<I suppose,’ said he, ‘we're dead.’ 

“That was it. We were dead. It had bee 
so far from my thoughts as anything I wa 
likely to suffer, that particular day, that 
actually hadn’t known it. He began to pee 
round in exactly the way he used to whe 
we were alive, and I laughed. Being dea 
wasn't going to be so bad if we were sul 
ficiently ourselves to chum together in th 
old way. Though all the time I was cor 
scious of something that tried to draw m 
away from him or him away from ime 
That’s a commonplace, you know. I’ve hear 
lots of chaps speak of it that got knocke 
down and then had to come back. It was s 
strong that I felt breathless as I combatte 
it, and gasped once or twice to get my breatt 
because Pd even thought of a little joke. 

“Evidently we're to be separated,’ I sak 
‘l'in going to heaven. So you can draw you 
own conclusions.’ ” 


We are allowed a glimpse of th 
Nemesis that awaits Hugo. He has bee! 
doing the work of devastating the coun 
tryside and now he is haunted by an end 
less vista of murdered fruit trees, a 
maimed and mangled torsos. 

All of these stories are worth reading 
and some of them remarkably so. W 
should hear much more from Alic 
Brown, 

Tue Fryrnc Trvutoxn. By Alice Browr 
New York: The Macmillan Company; $1.5¢ 
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In this stone there lieth hidden, what 
soever God and the Eternity, als 
heaven, the stars and elements contail 
and are able to do. There never wa 
from eternity anything better or mor 
precious than this, and it is offered b 
God and bestowed upon man; every on 
may have it . itis in simple forn 
and hath the power of the whole Deit 
in it-—Bochmen. 

a es 


Tam Brahman, not at all of the work 
never apart from Brahman; I am not th 
body. nor have I any body whatever: 
am the unconditional eternal One.—S"aa 
karacharya, 


A QUESTION OF LOYALTY. 


But if thou will not carry on this righteous 
warfare, then casting away thine own duty 
and thine honor, thou wilt incur sin.—Bhaga- 
cad Gita, ii, 33. . 
| In his profoundly suggestive book, 
The Philosophy of Loyalty,” Professor 

Josiah Royce begins by giving as a pre- 
liminary definition of loyalty “The will- 

ing and practical and thoroughgoing de- 

votion of a person to a cause,” and after 
more than three hundred pages of analy- 
six he concludes with the final and more 
generalized definition, “Loyalty is the 

Will to Believe in something eternal, and 

to express that belief in the practical 
life of a human being.” And the lesson 

which he draws from his analysis is that 

“in loyalty, when loyalty is properly de- 

fined, is the fulfilment of the whole moral 
law.” ' 

Loyalty, according to Royce, is the 
highest of the virtues, and further, it is 
the virtue of the highest and most su- 
preme importance as a factor in the evo- 
lation of the soul. ‘Those who are fa- 
miliar with the theosophical teachings 
have heard of “the three paths,” one of 
which is the path of devotion. The evo- 
lution of the soul upward to the Divine 
sresents two quite different phases. One 
of these is in the direction of ever-in- 
creasing power and intellect, the other 
from self-seeking to selflessness, from 
egoism to altruism. The former alone 
leads devilward, for the satanic quality is 
that of infinitely developed power and in- 
tellect devoted wholly to personal and 
selfish ends. Tt is only when this devel- 
opment is accompanied pari passu by the 
‘growth of the spirit of devotion, of 
‘loyalty, that the evolution is towards 
that divine state which is summed up in 
the expression “God is Love.” 

No one can be considered as having 
made any spiritual progress, therefore, 
unless there has been some develop- 
ment of the sentiment of loyalty, active 
or dormant, whether it be loyalty to an 
mdividual, to a cause, to a principle. 
The essential point is that one must be 
loval to something, and that in the sense 
of expressing it, not in words or thoughts 
alone, but in his practical life. Loyalty 
means nothing if it is not practical in 
its effects. Without doubt it is better to 
te loyal to truth than to error, Human 
progress and welfare, both of the indi- 
vidual and of society, depend on the tri- 
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umph of certain principles. But the 
triumph of no principle is of much value 
unless loyalty exists, for loyalty is in 
itself the greatest of all principles. Fi- 
delity to a lost cause, yes, even to error 
mistaken for truth, is no less noble in 
itself. no less valuable as a means of 
spiritual progress than is fidelity to the 
cause which suceeds, or to that which 
finally proves itself to be truth. 

So essential, indeed, is the cultivation 
of loyalty to the developing ego, that 
Nature, or if you choose, the Higher 
Power which directs the evolution of the 
race, sacrifices much to it which seems 
to us desirable. We wonder how an om- 
nipotent and beneficent Power can allow 
the struggles which are constantly going 
on between groups of human beings. 
Yet is it not obvious that in just such 
struggles the sentiment of loyalty is 
called forth and trained? It is only on 
a comparatively high level that the mind 
is capable of loyalty to a great general 
principle such as that of universal 
bretherhood. Long before it has reached 
that level it is trained in loyalty to the 
family, to the tribe, race or nation, or 
to the faith. Conflict is necessary because 
conflict calls forth Joyalty and puts it to 
the test. Small centres are formed, the 
individuals in each of which are loyal 
to their own ideals, to their own leaders. 
To my mind one of the most wonderful 


things is the way in which Nature is 


always trying to develop this quality, 
working out the higher aims through 
eternal conflict. through the struggle for 
existence, but all the while benefiting 
alike him who throws his devotion on 
the side of truth, and him who casts it 
on the side of what eventually preves to 
be error. 

One might follow out this subject of 
loyalty along many lines, but I have a 
definite object in view. and while I in- 
tend to make a special application, still 
the matter is one which may occur in 
the lives of any one of us with refer- 
ence to a church, an order. a society to 
which we claim allegiance. 

Loyalty, let me repeat, is an essential 
factor in the development of the soul 
which absolutely nothing else can re- 
place as long as man is man. Most of 
us require a peg of personality on which 
to hang our loyalty. Consequently most 
forms of religion are intimately asso- 
elated with loyalty to a personality, 
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usually some leader, living, dead, or even 
yet to live, a dreamed of Teacher or 
Messiah. And it is a common occur- 
rence that this form of loyalty, origi- 
nating in devotion to the principles for 
which the leader stands, stood, or is ex- 
pected to stand, becomes perverted into 
a blind subservience. a sacrifice of one’s 
own intelligence and will to the thought 
and will of another. Quite often this de- 
votion to the leader eclipses devotion to 
the principles for which the leader origi- 
nally stood. One comes to accept the 
principles, not because they are in- 
trinsically noble, but because the leader 
says so. Whatever the leader teaches, 
accepts, or claims to accept, that is also 
swallowed by the disciple, who sees not 
through his own eyes, but through the 
eyes of another. Authority usurps the 
place of insight. 

It is not my intention to condemn this 
wholly. - It is adapted to brainless and 
willless people, and while it is not to be 
admired or recommended for others, for 
such people it has the advantage of culti- 
vating loyalty when otherwise they 
would drift about aimlessly, a prey to 
every fad and wind’ of doctrine which 
may blow their way. Nobody can deny 
that a loyalty based on intelligent in- 
sight, which senses that which fits into 
the general plan of evolution, is to be 
preferred to a blind and unreasoning de- 
votion. But there is nothing which can 
replace loyalty, and blind and unreason- 
ing devotion is far better than no devo- 
tion at all. 

When Bishop Wedgwood, of the Old 
Catholic Church, in the course of his 
flirtation with the Theosophical Society, 
says that “the wave of devotion is re- 
ceding; the wave of ceremonial is ris- 
ing,” and when his colleague, Bishop 
.eadbeater, of the same church, asserts 
“The future is with the Church, for the 
seventh ray—the ray of ceremonial 
magic—is beginning to dominate the 
world. The day of blind and unreason- 
ing devotion is passing. but that of 
he intelligent comprehension and use of 
Nature’s forces is dawning upon us,” 
hey may be stating an unfortunate truth, 
nuit they are stating in so many words 
he triumph of materialism over re- 
ligion, the prostitution of the church to 
self-seeking. For real religion is essen- 
ially devotion: it is loyalty to something 
outside of one’s self; it is giving. not 


getting. But “the intelligent use of Na- 
ture’s forces,” whether by the approved 
methods of science, or by the methods 
of ceremonial magic, has absolutely 
nothing to do with loyalty or religion. 
He who attempts to. secure the. divine 
blessing by any process whatever other 
than by loyalty, by offering himself, 
whether by baptism, sprinkling with holy 
water, having a priest perform incanta- 
tions or what not, may get something 
which is agreeable to himself, but it is 
no more religious in its nature than is 
getting a good crop by sprinkling ferti- 
lizer on one’s field. Both are examples 
of the “intelligent use of nature’s forces” 
entirely for one’s own gratification. 
There is no more of the spirit of loyalty 
in the ritualism which Bishop Lead- 
beater and his followers advocate than 
there is in scientific agriculture. But it 
is much worse. Nobody can object ta 
the utilization of Nature's forces for pro- 
moting the physical well-being of the 
race, but no one deceives himself to the 
extent of making a religion of it. But he 
who proposes what Bishop Leadbeater 
does is deluding himself into the notion 
that what he is doing is “religion.” And 
just as the physical forces of nature can 
be used, not for the good, but for the 
harm of humanity, for blowing up ships 
and destroying human life, so Bishop 
Leadbeater actually proposes to put these 
forces of which he speaks to the most 
pernicious use imaginable. He claims 
that they can be used to secure the re- 
mission of sins; he proposes to allow a 
man to sin as often as he chooses and 
then to get off scot-free through the pro- 
cess of absolution by a priest. He pro- 
poses a method of “magic” by which. 
even if it is not supposed to be used 
directly for one’s own advantage to the 
detriment of others, allows one to act to 
the detriment of others and escape the 
consequences. And this system of black 
magic—and it is magic of the blackest 
variety, or would be if it had any real 
eficacy—he proposes to substitute in the 
name of the Church for the old-fash- 
ioned spirit of loyalty. Nothing could be 
more materialistic and destructive of re- 
ligious ideals. Devotion, whether blind 
and unreasoning or not, is a spiritual 
attitude which no process of pumping 
out the reservoir of Divine power hy 
magical processes can possibly replace. 
Considered as a form of “Kultur,” Mr. 


Leadheater’s application of occult science 
may be admirable, but from the stand- 
point of the religion of Christ, to say 
acthing of the principles of Theosophy, 
it is the rankest and most pernicious 
humbug imaginable; it is a form of 
transcendental burglary.—E-xtracted from 
the O. E. Library Critic, Washington, 
D. C. 
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THINK ON GOD. 


Can a maid forget her ornaments or a 
bride her attire? Yet my people have for- 
gotten me days without number.—/eremiah 
ü, 32. 

Forget Thee, oh my God! and can this 
be? 
Earth with thy thousand voices answer 
me! 
Ye midnight heavens gazing with cyes 
so bright 
Upon the silent eloquence of night 
Speak of thy Maker! Speak thou glori- 
ous sun 
And thou enchanting moon! ethereal 
one 
Tell me of Him. 
Oh! exquisite and clear 
Were those soft words upon my listening 
ear; 
Oh! eloquence divine of Nature’s voice 
Whose thrilling accents spoke: 
“Fond heart rejoice, 
For we forget not God; there is no hour 
When we could live without His love— 
His power.” 
“Each moment,” sighed the pale and 
blushing rose, 
“The wonders of my Maker Į disclose”; 
And every flower throughout the garden 
fair 
Mingles its grateful perfume with the 
air, 
Like incense, rising with a heavenly 
prayer, 
Speaks each in varied tone its faithful 
love è 
Crowned with eternal beauty from above. 
“Ah! not in thee forgetfulness.” I said, 
“Emblems of faithful love! I, too, would 
shed 
My heart’s best incense on that holy 
shrine 
To burn forever.” 
divine, 
Teeming with melody the stately trees 
And graceful wheat bowing to every 
breeze 
In whispered chorus spoke His wondrous 


skill 


Then, with sound’ 
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And their obedience to His biessed will. 
l gazed in rapture on those fields so 


sweet 

Whose every blade bowed lew as if to 
meet 

The faintest breath of wind which 


seemed to bring 
The thought of Ged upon its angel wing. 


Oh! Nature. exquisitely calm and 
bright! 
Your Maker is your life, your soul's de- 
light. —R. E. S. 
p 
KARMA. 


(By C. H. in the Theosophical Quartely.) 

Question No. 220—IVhat can we learn 
from the Great War about Karma and its 
workings? 

ANSWER—As Karma is the working of 
inner things out to the surface, we might 
think of this war as the working out to 
the surface of all that the different na- 
tions have been building into their na- 
tional character. And as the nation is 
made up of individuals, it would appear 
that the small everyday choices which 
determine the character of the indi- 
vidual must have been potent in ranging 
the nations, some on the side of the 
White Powers, some under control of the 
Rlack Forces, the powers that make for 
Evil, Can those who regard Karma as 
absolute compassion, as an expression of 
love, mercy. and “poetic justice,” recon- 
cile this view with the position in which 
the Central Powers are now placed? 
One answer might be that mercy would 
he exemplified by making conditions such 
that the impurities within those nations 
and their peoples might be allowed to 
work out (no matter what form that 
took). instead of being allowed to stay 
within their natures. thereby producing 
corruption and death. Would it be their 
good or their bad Karma that led them 
into such a plight? In that question we 
have the statement of one of the para- 
doxes surrounding this whole law of 
Karma: from the point of view of 
Higher Manas whatever made for puri- 
fication would seem to be good, no matter 
what the pain or the loss; from the 
point of view of Lower Manas the oppo- 
site conclusion might be reached. 

We have been told that in order to 
understand the war if is necessary to 
look at it as one moment in that ever- 
lasting conflict between Good and Evil 
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that must endure until the whole world 
is redeemed; it is waged ceaselessly in 
the inner world, and occasionally exter- 
nalized as at the present. In 1914 men 
were apparently so convinced of ever- 
lasting peace that they had given them- 
selves to fox-trotting, speculation, and 
social reform; war was declared, and 
they were rudely awakened from their 
dreams. As. viewed by the Lords of 
Karma the only change in the situation 
then must have been the extent to which 
men had become aware of it; te which 
they willed to enter into it. 

What brought about the externaliza- 
tion of the war? We can only surmise 
that under cyclic law the time had come 
when the Lords of Karam could risk 
bringing the conflict to the surface— 
where man’s active codperation was de- 
manded, where his course might be tem- 
porarily decisive. It is interesting to 
speculate as to the length of time by 
which their decision preceded the out- 
break of hostilities. We can image to 
ourselves the situation @hen the forces 
of Evil discovered that there was to be 
open contest in this external world, 
which they must regard as peculiarly 
their own domain; we can see the devils 
exultantly seeking out their own in each 
country, whispering into every attentive 
car the false doctrine of Socialism, say- 
ing in many different tongues, “Lo, we 
are all brothers!” We ask ourselves, 
was it necessary that some nations 
should have been found to represent 
their cause? Was Germany doomed. by 
its past Karma, to be their tool? What 
turned England's wavering of early 
August, 1914, into a brave declara- 
tion for the right? It was Russia’s 
determination, in July, 1914, to mobi- 
lize her forces that was made the 
ostensible occasion for the entry of Ger- 
many into. the quarrel between Austria 
and little Serbia—thus precipitating Eu- 
rope into war. How docs it happen that 
Russia, then so determined, is now a 
great disintegrating mass, dangerous 
alike to friend and foe? When Russia 
saw her duty clearly, our own country 


was deep in the drugged sleep that looked - 


like the sleep of death. How was it that 
this country was finally aroused, in time 
to gain the chance to fight side by side 
with the Heavenly Hosts? There is the 
once lordly kingdom of Spain, taking no 
part in this contest. Is its present ease, 


its freedom from toil and suffering, the 
measure of its past good Karma? Or 
might we venture the conclusion that the 
amount which a nation is permitted to 
suffer for the Master’s Cause is, as in 
the individual case of Joan of Arc, a 
gauge of its worthiness rather than of its 
offenses? What quality has made the 
French the leaders in this warfare, and 
through what past experience was that 
vision and that ardor gained? It has 
been hinted in the Quarterly that France 
is the chosen land of the Master Christ. 
Might the triumph of the cause to which 
she is so completely giving herself mean 
the establishment of His outward and 
visible kingdom tipon the earth? Would 
this mean the externalization of a part of 
the spiritual Hierarchy? Is the cycle of 
the Adept Kings to return? 

There are endless questions that pre- 
sent themselves about the part played long 
ages ago by the soul that now guide the 
destinies of the warring nations. How 
did they then align themselves; how did 
they make the Karma which has placed 
them where they are today? We may 
not lift that veil as yet, but as this con- 
flict advances we do see thrown into 
wonderfully vivid coloring that web of 
Karma’s weaving which “binds together 
men and nations in a pattern of marvelous 
beauty.” Intricate relations which are 
usually open only to the eyes of the spir- 
itual powers are by this conflict made 
clear for those who care to see. Indeed 
so much is now forced to the surface, 
consequences follow so quickly and so 
unmistakably-on the heels of action, that 
we should be wise to study and store up 
for use in future lives the revelation of 
spiritual law now so openly made. 

Take the case of Belgium, whose very 
name breathes honor. A few years ago 
she stood calmly by, first conniving in 
and then sharing in, the unspeakable 
cruelties which her mad king inflicted on 
the natives of the Congo. By what act 
of “poetic justice” was that Belgium gal- 
vanized into the Belgium of King Al- 
bert and Cardinal Mercier? At which 
period in her history can we imagine 
that she would seem richer, happier, 
more fortunate in the eyes of the Lords 
of Karma? 

Where could we find a more vivid pic- 
ture of rapidity of Karmic action thar 
in Russia? Hurried into war, lacking 
guns, ammunition, in fact, everything 


save men, that goes to the making of a 
great army—how splendidly she fought 
and sacrificed so long as she saw this as 
acontest to be waged for God and Czar 
and home! Then we see the idealists 
listening to voices that bade them centre 
their efforts at home, and seize this time 
oi confusion to right the governmental 
wrongs that their people had suffered. 
They probably did not see this as treach- 
ey to their Allies, but dreamed of the 
quiet and peaceful establishment of a 
etter form of government for Russia, 
while all eyes were fixed on the world 
war, So they raised the old battle cry 
af “liberty, freedom, and equality” which 
has never failed to make its appeal to the 
haser passions of men—and shortly 
Russia was on fire; Socialism was ram- 
pant; then, so quickly did the fire run, 
Socialism) was too conservative for the 
masses, who forgetitng everything ex- 
cept their greed, opened their gates to 
Anarchy and the Bolsheviki—who at 
least dared to put into practice the theo- 
nes which Socialists the world over had 
proclaimed. In the name of the Broth- 
erhood of Socialism we hear them call- 
ing upon their German fellows not to 
advance upon Russia, consistently exem- 
plifying the principles of their common 
cause. It is evident that this cry has 
heen answered by an uneasy stirring in 
Germany, but the German army's ad- 
vance was not halted. Instead we have 
another object lesson on the big screen 
of current history, showing again that 
the Brotherhod of the dark powers, 
hased upon selfishness and aggression, 
holds firm only when it is to the sepa- 
rate advantage of each participant that 
it should; only when no sacrifice of one 
for the others is demanded. Already 
there are signs that the Socialists of 
America are questioning the position of 
their brothers in Germany, charging 
them with being untrue to the cause of 
Socialism, although to us it might seem 
that German Socialists were showing out 
consistently the evil wishing on which 
their theory of government is based. Is 
it possible that the contrast between true 
and false Brotherhood may yet be made 
% plain on the steppes of Russia that 
all the right-minded, true-hearted people 
of every nation may be rallied in con- 
sous recognition of the issues really at 
stake in this episode of the great spiritual 
War—may finally, and deliberately take 
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their places under the banner of the Mas- 
ter for the external conquest of this 
world, for the establishnient of His King- 
dom, outwardly a part of the Kingdom 
of the Heavens? 

Several writers in the Theosophical 
Quarterly have declared that the Theo- 
sophical Movement has in this century 
accomplished what it has never been pos- 
sible to do before—that the impetus 
brought by the Lodge Messenger in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 


-has been carried over the turn of the 


century. This would imply that in main- 
taining outer connection with the White 
Lodge the Theosophical Movement must 
also have attracted the special notice of 
the Black Lodge; seeds of evil, lying dor- 
mant in men’s hearts, must have been 
quickened by the same outpouring of 
force that has quickened the seeds of 
aspiration and devotion. In some sense, 
therefore, we might find warrant for say- 
ing that it has been the Karma of the 
Theosophical Movement to bring into 
the world this greatest of all world wars. 


a 
REINCARNATION. 


I close the old man’s eyes, for he 
No longer cares the path to see. 
Old Charon ferries him across the 
stream; 
I wonder—in the other land— 
Just whose will be the loving hand 
That wakens him from his long, peace- 
ful dream? 


l ope the little stranger's eyes 
That he may see the path that lies 
Before him—stretching far o'er field 
and stream; 
L wonder—in that other land 
Just whose kind, sympathetic hand 
It was, that closed his eyes for his 
long dream? 
—Margaret Helen Florine. 


u 


He is not an atheist who denies the 
existence of the gods, whom the multi- 
tude worship, but he is such who fastens 
on these gods the opinions of the multi- 
tude.—/i picurus. 

nn rnd 
What if carth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things 
therein 
Each to other like more than on earth is 
thought ? Milton, 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study, 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to cuforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are tobe found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members-as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intoleranee have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, l 
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SERVICE. 

A little group of imitation Theoso- 
phists have expressed their intention to 
abstain from all practical efforts to alle- 
viate the miseries of war. They will con- 
tine their energies to the spread of a phi- 
Insophy that shall make war impossible. 

It is an interesting decision, and one 
upon which we are tempted to comment 
with some warmth but for the fact that 
u probably proceeds from weakness of 
mind, and not from a lack of morals. 
None the less we may observe that 
morality unsustained by mentality is 
table to lead us into mischief. It im- 
phes the “loss of discrimination” against 
which we have been warned by high au- 
thority, and which leads to “the loss of 
all” 

For how can there be a spiritual phi- 
losophy without a love of mankind? 
How can there be a love of mankind 
without a love of the individual, and a 
desire to serve him upon all planes of his 
iwing? It was said, also upon high au- 
thority, “If ye love not your brother 
whom ye have seen, how shall ye love 
God whom ye have not seen?” Merely 
to repeat the teachings of Theosophy is 
of very little value. A parrot or a 
phonograph could do that. To be eftect- 
ive they must be animated by a spiritual 
ind individual force, and that force is 
not to be obtained except by personal 
service, by “washing the feet of the 


It would be interesting to ask some 
questions of these curious Theosophists 
who surprise us not so much by their 
unwillingness to do practical war relief 
work as by their ability to refrain from 
it. What do they suppose an adept 
would do if confronted with the miseries 
of the battlefield, with the desolations of 
war bereavement? Meditate on the 
Gita? Recite the “three fundamentals”? 
Or hasten to bind up wounds, to clothe 
the naked, and to comfort the desolate ? 
We need not ask. We know already, un- 
less we are hypocrites and blinded by our 
vanities. We know at least of one adept 
who said that “he who is not prepared to 
share his last morsel with a weaker and 
poorer than himself is no Theosophist.” 
And in the whole of that rather tre- 
mendous utterance from which this 
single sentence is cited there is not a 
word said of a spiritual philosophy, nor 
of those “teachings” at which we are so 
fond of pointing, and which we deface 
and defile. 

With vanity and conceit there can be 
no discussion. There can be no argu- 
ment with spiritual pride. They rush 
rapidly down that steep place that leads 
to the sea of intolerance, bigotry, and 
cruelty. Their end is death. 

Without personal service there can be 
no spiritual power, and the more inti- 
mate, the more physical, the service the 
greater the power. The widow's mite, 
the cup of cold water, are the seeds of 
the Siddhis. There are times when it is 
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of more service to knit a pair of socks 
than to know the Vedas. A cry of un- 
alleviated pain may be the doom of 


spiritual darkness through incarnations.” 


——_— y 
JEWISH THEOLOGY. 


lt is not a little remarkable that. Dr. 
Kohler’s comprehensive volume should 
be the first on Jewish theology to appear 
in English. Dr. Kohler is the president 
of the Hebrew Union College and he is 
to be congratulated on a work which 
gives so detailed and yet so popular an 
exposition of the belief of Judaism. 

With the greater part of this remark- 
able volume we have no immediate con- 
cern except warmly to commend it to the 
student. But the chapter on “The Im- 
mortal Soul of Man” seems to stand 
apart. Here we learn, somewhat to our 
surprise, that the idea of immortality has 
been found in Scripture in a rather ob- 
scure and probably corrupt passage: “In 
the way of righteousness is life, and in 
the pathway thereof there is no death.” 
- Upon so slight a foundation it is natural 
that Jewish beliefs should have been of 
the most varied kinds: 

The conception that the soul enters into 
man as the breath of life and leaves him at 
his death, flying toward heaven like a bird, is 
quite as ancient and universal as the other, 
that the soul descends into the nether world 
as a shadowy image of the body, there to con- 
tinue a dull existence. The two are related to 
one another, and in the Bible, as well as in 
the literature of other peoples, they have 
given rise to diverse definitions of the soul. 
This was the point of departure for the de- 
velopment of the conception of immortality in 
one or the other direction, according to 
whether the body was considered a part of the 
personality which somehow survives after 
death, or only the spiritual substance of the 
soul was thought to live on in celestial re- 
gions as something divine. The former led 
to the theory of the resurrection of the body 
and its reunion with the soul; the latter to 
the belief in a future life for the soul, after 
it had been separated or released from the 
body. 


There appears to have been no clear 
and consistent view of the soul in the 
rabinic age. The popular belief, we are 
told, was influenced by Persian notions, 
and was to the effect that the soul lingers 
near the body for a certain time after it 
has relinquished it, either from three to 
seven days or for an entire year. Fur- 
thermore it was said that after death the 
souls hovered between heaven and earth 
in the form of ghosts, able te overhear 


the secrets of the future decreed above 
and to betray them to human beings be- 
low. These ideas were accepted by the 
rabbis of the Talmud and it is easy to see 
that they had a basis of esoteric truth: 


Nevertheless at the same epoch we find the 
higher idea expressed that the soul is an in- 
visible, god-like essence, pervading the body 
as a spiritual force and differing from it in 
nature in much the same way as God is dif- 
ferentiated from the world. “Thou wishest 
to know where God dwells, who is as high as 
are the heavens above the earth; tell me, 
then, where dwells thy soul, which is so near,” 
replied R. Gamaliel to a heathen. The pre- 
vailing view of the schools is that God im- 
plants the soul in the embryo while in the 
mother’s womb, together with all the spiritual 
potentialities which make it human. In 
fact, R. Simlai, the third-century Hagadist, 
advances the Platonist conception of the pre- 
existence of the soul, as a being of the high- 
est intelligence, which sees before birth all 
things throughout the world, but forgets all 
at birth, so that all subsequent learning is 
only a recollection. In Hellenic Judaism espe- 
cially the doctrine seems to have been general 
of the preéxistenec of the soul, or of the crea- 
tion of all human souls simultaneously with 
the creation of the world. Of course, the soul 
which emanates from a higher world must be 
eternal. 


We are told that the philosophically 
trained Jews were dependent on Plato or 
Aristotle : 


The nearest approach to Plato was Philo, 
who saw in the three biblical names for the 
soul—nefesh, ruak, and neshama—the three 
souls of the Platonic system——the sensuous 
soul, which has its seat in the abdomen; the 
courageous or emotional soul, situated in the 
breast; and the intellectual soul, which dwells 
in the brain and contains the imperishable di- 
vine nature. This last is kept in physical en- 
vironment as in a prison or grave, and ever 
yearns for liberation and reunion with God. 
The soul of the righteous enters the world 
of angels after death; that of the wicked the 
world of demons. 


In spite of a tendency to regard the 
true nature of the soul as incomprehen- 
sible, the mystics, we are told, sought all 
the more to penetrate its secrets: 


The Cabbalah also divides the soul into 
three different substances according to the 
three biblical names, assigning their origins 
to the three different spheres of the universe, 
and reiterating the Platonic theory of the pre- 
existence of the soul and its future transmi- 
gration. This division into three parts pro- 
vided scope for all types of theories concern- 
ing the soul in its sensuous, its moral, and its 
intellectual nature. Fundamentally the Cab- 
balah considered the soul an emanation from 
the divine intellect with a luminous character 
just like the philosophers. But in the Pla- 
tonic view of the ascending order of creation, 
which forms the basis of the Cabbalah, this 
mundane life is an abyss of moral degrada- 


tion, so that the soul yearns toward the primal 
Source of light, finally to find freedom and 
bliss with God. Thus the later Cabbalah re- 
turned to the teachings of Philo, the Jewish 
Plato, for whom death was only the stripping 
off of the earthly frame in order to enter the 
pure and luminous world of God. 


The entire absence of dogma from 
Judaism so far as immortality is con- 
cerned will thus be noted. In this respect 
piety is free to follow its own inclination 
and its own reason and to adopt what- 
ever belief is most in accord with its own 
nature. 

Jewisn Tueovocy. By Dr. K. Kohler. 
New York: The Macmillan Company; $2.50. 
a 
DYING—SHALL MAN LIVE 
AGAIN? 


In dying, will the parting breath 
Renew our life-—is there no death? 
Go ask it of the winter's snow, 

Or of the winds that fiercely blow. 
Or ask it of the moaning seas, 

Or of the naked, barren trees; 

Or of dead leaves that withered lie, 
Where Autumn saw them fall and die. 


Ask of the stars that nightly gleam— 
Or ask it of the frozen stream 

That in a shroud, all glorious, white, 
Lies buried through the wintry night. 
This question of another birth, 

Go ask it of old mother earth; 

Ask it of her when she receives 

The glory of the newer leaves. 


Ask it of the joyous birds that sing. 
Or ask it of the new-born spring; 

Or of the mists in valleys low, 

That sleep—where swollen rivers flow. 
Or ask the thunder-toned roar 

Of the old ocean breaking o’er 

The barriers of some  rock-bound 
shore— 

This question of forevermore. 


And yet the answer, strong, and sure, 

That conquers every human fear, 

And wipes away each bitter tear— 

Is found in Him whose heart is pure: 

This is the answer that He gives, 

“Who dies to self, forever lives,” 

—Albert Frank Hoffman. 
en 

A fundamental law of Eastern Philos- 
ophy is, There is no miracle. Every- 
thing is the result of law.—H. P. Bla- 
vatsky. 
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THE SOUL. 

(The following suggestive passages are from 
a little book entitled The Immoritality of the 
Soul, published by Sir Oliver Lodge in 
1908.) 

The theory of a larger and permanent 
personality of which the conscious self 
is only a fraction in process of indi- 
vidualization, the fraction being greater 
or less according to the magnitude of 
the individual—this doctrine as a work- 
ing hypothesis, illuminates many obscure 
facts, and serves as a thread through an 
otherwise bewildering labyrinth. It re- 
moves a number of elementary stumbling 
blocks which otherwise obstruct an at- 
tempt to realize vividly the incipient 
stages of personal existence; it accounts 
for the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the development of an individual 
proceeds; and it eases the theory of ordi- 
nary birth and death. It achieves all this 
as well as the office for which it was 
originally designed, viz., the elucidation 
of unusual experiences, such as those as- 
sociated with dreams, premonitions, and 
prodigies of genius. Many great and 
universal recognized thinkers, Plato, 
Virgil, Kant, I think, and Wordsworth, 
all had room for an idea more or less of 
this kind; which indeed in some form is 
almost necessitated by a consideration of 
our habitually unconscious performance 
of organic function. 

Our present state may be likened to 
that of the hulls and ships submerged in 
a dim ocean among many strange beasts, 
propelled in a blind manner through 
space: proud perhaps of accumulating 
many barnacles as decorations; only 
recognizing our destination by bumping 
against the dock wall. With no cogni- 
zance of the deck and the cabins, the 
spars and the sails; no thought of the 
sextant and the compass and the cap- 
tain; no perception of the lookout on the 
mast, of the distant horizon: no vision 
of objects far ahead, dangers to be 
avoided, destinations to be reached, other 
ships to be spoken with by other means 
than bodily contact—a region of sunshine 
and cloud, of space, of perception, and of 
intelligence, utterly inaccessible to the 
parts below the .water-line. s 

The analogy pointed to is that where- 
as we living men and women, while asso- 
ciated with this mortal organism, are ig- 
norant of whatever experience our larger 
selves may have gone through in the past 
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—yet when we wake out of this present 
materialized ‘condition, and enter the re- 
gion of larger consciousness, we may 
gradually realize in what a curious 
though legitimate condition of ignorance 
we now are; and may become aware of 
our fuller possession, with all that has 
happened here and now fully remem- 
bered and incorporated as an additional 
experience into the wide range of knowl- 
edge which that larger entity must have 
accumulated since its intelligence and 
memory began. The transition called 
death may thus be an awaking rather 
than a sleeping; it may be that we, still 
involved in mortal coil, are in the more 
dream-like and unreal condition. 
Catena 
WISDOM FROM “ISIS UNVEILED.” 
The Astral Light keeps an un- 
mutilated record of afl that was, that is, 
or ever will be. The minutest acts of 
our lives are imprinted on it, and even 
our thoughts rests photographed on its 
eternal tablet. 


-© Memory—the despair of the material- 
ist, the enigma of the psychologist, the 
sphinx of Science—is to the student of 
old philosophies merely a name to ex- 
press that power which man uncon- 
sciously exerts with many of the inferior 
animals—to look with inner sight into 
the Astral Light and there behold the 
images of past sensations and incidents. 


That flash of memory which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to show a drowning 
man every long-forgotten scene of his 
mortal life as the landscape is revealed 
by the intermittent flashes of lightning— 
is simply the sudden glimpse which the 
struggling soul gets into the silent gal- 
leries where his history is depicted in im- 
perishable colors. 


No man, however gross and material 
he may be. can avoid leading a double 
existence: one in the visible universe. 
the other in the invisible. 


Hiranyagarba, or the Unit Soul. 


That man who has conquered matter 
sufficiently to receive the direct light 
from his shining Augoiedes feels truth 
intuitionally; he could not err m his 
judgment notwithstanding all the soph- 


isms suggested by cold reason, for he is 
illuminated. 


The mind receives indelible impres- 
sions even from chance acquaintances or 
persons encountered but once. As a few 
seconds’ exposure of the sensitized pho- 
tograph plate is all that is requisite to 
preserve indefinitely the image of the 
sitter so is it with the mind. 


Every human being is born with the 
rudiments of the inner sense called im- 
tuition, which may be developed into 
what the Scotch know as “second 
sight.” = 


The sun was not considered by the an- 
cients as the direct cause of the light 
and heat, but only as the agent of the 
former through which the light passes on 
its way to our sphere. 


The will creates: for the will in mo- 
tion is force, and force reproduces mat- 
ter. 


Healing, to deserve the name, requires 
either faith in the patient or robust 
health united with strong will in thé ope- 
rator. With expectancy supplemented 
by faith one can cure himself of almost 
any morbific condition. . It is a 
question of temperament, imagination, 
and self-cure. 


A thorough familiarity with the oceult 
faculties of everything existing in na- 
ture, visible as well as invisible; their 
mutual relations, attractions, and repul- 
sions; the cause of these traced to the 
spiritual principle which pervades and 
animates all things: the ability to fur- 
nish the best conditions for this prin- 
ciple to manifest itself. In other words 
a profound and exhaustive knowledge of 
natural law—this was and fs the basis of 
magic. 


It is a strange coincidence that when 
first discovered America was found to 


hear among some native tribes the 
name of Atlanta. 
a ns 


Great souls ever at rest in the Self, all 
light, and standing at the height of de- 
velopment, are always as firm as Mount 
Meru, though appearing as fickle with- 
out as a tip of a feather.—Yogavasish- 
tha. 


TELEPATHY. 
(By J. A. Hadfield.) 


Having pointed out that we have real 
evidence that the mind can dominate the 
ily and all its functions, let us now 
consider certain evidence which suggests 
“iat the mind can act without using the 
wiinary channels of bodily sense. 

last as the pursuit of Astrology 
wrought to light facts which laid the 
titwndation of the science of Astronomy., 
vo the pursuit of Spiritualism has 
tought to light facts of throught-trans- 
ference or Telepathy. These have al- 
tady given rise to a certain amount of 
wentie investigation, and will be more 
thoroughly investigated in the future. 

Only the briefest indication of their na- 
ture can be given in this place; but some 
further illustration will be found in Es- 
say VEL of this volume. Probably the 
subject first forced itself to the front 
wing to the frequently recorded cases 
ot “wraiths” appearing at the time of 
iath, Many of us have personal experi- 
wwe of having the thought of some per- 
~m obtruded on our mind, and have dis- 
cavered later that this person died at 
that moment, or passed through some ex- 
raordinary experience. The image of 
the person is flashed across our mind, 
wrhaps visualized. I should hold myself 
‘hat. if visualized, the appearance is a 
hallucination, the result of a subjective 
impression, This states very concisely 
the difference between the theory of 
Telepathy and that of Spiritualism. 

The Spiritualist seems to believe that 

Ite spirit of the departed is in the room 
ant manifests himself in some actual 
irm, but a more reasonable theory is 
that the impression is purely subjective, 
and due to Telepathy from the dying 
person. [tis to be noted that in several 
af the best-authenticated of these stories 
of apparitions of the dying, the death 
takes place in India or Africa, and the 
recipient is in England. In the Pro- 
ceedings of the S. P, R. many instances 
af exactly this class are recorded. 
The following account by Dr. Leonard 
‘uthrie relates the experience of a cred- 
thle witness, E. W. M.. a distinguished 
‘dentist, and F. R. S. In his own words 
he writes: 

“When I lived in Canada the follow- 
ig case occurred: an Englishman and 
an American clubbed together to try to 
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reach the Klondyke goldfield by the 
overland trail, 1. e.. by going due north 
from the prairies, instead of following 
the usual course of crossing by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to Vancouver, 
then taking steamer up the coast to 
Sitka, and crossing back over the moun- 
tains via White Horse Pass. After the 
pair had passed on their journey what 
the American judged to be the outposts 
of civilization he shot the Englishman 
while he lay asleen, tried to destroy the 
body by burning it, rifled his baggage, 
taking everything of value, and returned. 
When he was questioned as to what had 
become of his companion, he replied that 
he (the American) had become dis- 
couraged and had given up the expedi- 
tion, but that the Englishman had pushed 
on. But there was an encampment of 
Indians close to the spot where the crime 
had been committed. The old chief saw 
two men come north and encamp in the 
night, he heard a shot and saw one man 
go south. He went to the camp, saw 
the body, and informed the nearest post 
of Northwest Mounted Police. They 
trailed the murderer, and arrested him 
before he could escape across the 
United States border. He was brought 
to Regina. Meanwhile the brother of 
the murdered man, in England, had a 
dream in which he saw his absent 
brother lying dead and bloody on the 
ground, He came down next morning 
very depressed, told his dream, and an- 
nounced his intention of going straight 
out to Canada to see if anything had 
happened to his brother. He arrived 
out as the trial of the murderer was 
progressing. He identified several ar- 
ticles in possession of the murderer as 
the property of his late brother. The 
murderer was hanged at Regina.” 

Such instances are comparatively com- 
do net convince the 


mon, aud if they 
skeptic they at least afford sufficient 
ground for scientific investigation, 


There must be some cause for these phe- 
nomena, and if they are not due to telep- 
athy then it is just as necessary to ex- 
plain in some other way the psychology 
of such mental aberrations. 

In a series of seances arranged by the 
Society for Psychical Research. with 
Mrs. Piper as medium, the investigators 
sought to obtain an account of a certain 
conversation which took place between 
Mrs. Sidgwick and -Mr ECW. cH. 
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Myers, some time before his death. This 
conversation was known to none except 
to the two participants. In her trance 
Mrs, Piper claimed to have access to 
“Myers,” and an attempt was made to 
induce the spirit of “Myers” to repro- 
duce the conversation through Mrs. 
Piper. As long as Mrs. Sidgwick was 
absent and did not come into contact 
with Mrs. Piper, the medium failed to 
reproduce the conversation. When, 
‘however, Mrs. Sidgwick came into con- 
tact with Mrs. Piper, there was a re- 
markable, though not perfectly accu- 
rate, account given of the conversation. 
That is to say, it was the proximity of 
Mrs. Sidgwick, who knew the conversa- 
tion, that made the difference. Mrs. 
Sidgwick therefore concludes, and 
rightly so in my opinion, that the me- 
dium became possessed of the informa- 
tion, not from the spirit of “Myers,” but 
by mental transference from Mrs. Sidg- 
wick herself. In other words, though it 
did not prove communication with the 
spirit world it did afford important evi- 
dence of telepathy. 

The subject needs patient and thor- 
ough investigation. Are we to assume 
that there is a psychic ether pervading 
space in the same way as that material 
ether which the scientist assumes to be 
omnipresent; or are we to believe in the 
theory of “brain waves,” by which the 
activity of one brain is transferred to 
another brain, as the air conveys waves 
of sound from one man’s voice to the 
ear of another man; or, as a third pos- 
sibility, is the mind altogether free from 
the limitations of time and space, and 
does it thus possess the power of pre- 
senting itself to two persons at once, 
possibly at remote parts of the earth? 
On the one hand, experiments in 
telepathy, e. g., those conducted at 
Brighton, and quoted by Podmore in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, have shown that 
more successes are obtained when the 
person giving and the person receiving 
the message are in the same room, which 
suggests that distance does have an in- 
fluence on the transmission of thought. 
On the other hand, the fact that mes- 
sages have been transferred from one 
hemisphere to another, from Canada to 
England. suggests that the process of 
transference is independent of space and 
time and that it is concerned, therefore, 


with mind itself. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how brain waves, the very namie 
of which suggests a material medium, 
can overcome the obstacle of continents 
and penetrate a brain in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and to do so with 
sufficient force to rise into conscious- 
ness, 

Whatever the explanation, however, 
it is safe to say that in telepathy we 
have an indication that the mind is much 
less circumscribed by the limitations of 
the material body than is ordinarily 
supposed.— From “Immortality.” Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


Dome ed 
COMPENSATION. 


The wings of Time are black and white, 
Pied with morning and with night. 
Mountain tall and ocean deep 
Trembling balance duly keep. 

In changing moon and tidal wave 
Glows the feud of Want and Have. 
Gauge of more and less through space, 
Electric star or pencil plays, 

The lonely Earth amid the balls 
That hurry through the eternal halls, 
A makeward flying to the void, 
Supplemental asteroid, 

Or compensatory spark, 

Shoots across the neutral Dark. 


Man's the elm, and Wealth the vine; ` 

Stanch and strong the tendrils twine: 

Though the frail ringlets thee deceive, 

None from its stock that vine can reave. 

Fear not, then, thou child infirm, 

There’s no god dare wrong a worm; 

Laurel crowns cleave to deserts, 

And power to him who power exerts. 

Hast not thy share? On winged feet, 

Lo! it rushes thee to meet; 

And all that Nature made thy own, 

Floating in air or pent in stone, 

Will rive the hills and swim the sea, 

And like thy shadow, follow thee. 
—Raiph Waldo Emerson. 

pono 

The enemies which rise within the body, 

Hard to overcome—the evil passions— 

Should manfully be fought; who con- 

quers these 
Is equal to the conqueror of worlds. 
—K;iratarjuniyam. 
Ee 


Things visible are but the shadow and 


delineation of things that we can n 
see.—Gregory of Nasiansen. 


SUDDEN LIGHT. 


l have been here before, 
But when or how I can not tell: 
l know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around 
the shore. 


You have been mine before — 
How long ago i may not know: 
But just when at the swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 
some veil did fall—I knew it all of 
yore. 


Has this been thus before? 
And shall not thus time's eddying 
flight 
Still with our lives our love restore | 
In death's despite, 
And day and night yield one delight once 
more ?—Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


a nd 


WISDOM FROM THE “SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


The Secret Doctrine is an uninter- 
rupted record, covering thousands of 
generations of seers, whose respective 
experiences were made to test and to 
verify the traditions, passed on orally by 
one early race to another, of the teach- 
ings of higher and exalted Beings, who 
watched over the childhood of humanity. 


Where is that daring man who would 
persume to deny to vegetation and even 
to minerals @ consciousness of their 
own? All he can say is, that this con- 
sctousness is beyond his comprehension. 


So long as we enjoy our five senses 
and no more, and do not know how to 
divorce our all-perceiving Ego from the 
thraldom of these senses—so long will it 
he impossible for the personal Ego to 
break through the barrier which sepa- 
rates it from a knowledge of “things in 
themselves,” or Substance. i 


The silent worship of abstract or nou- 
menal Nature, the only divine mani- 
festation, is the one ennobling religion 
vf humanity. 


Each week has a distinct occult char- 
ačter in the lunar month; each day of 
the twenty-eight has its special charac- 
leristics: for cach of the twelve constel- 
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lations, whether separately or in combi- 
nation with other signs, has an Occult 
influence either for good or for evil. 


The wise men who . . . invented a 
method to make the incomprehensible 
assume a tangible form, could only do 
so by resorting to numbers and geo- 
metrical figures. 


The day is fast approaching when it 
will be confessed that the Forces we 
know are but the phenomenal manifesta- 
tions of Realities we know nothing 
about. À 


In the Sanskrit, as also in the Hebrew 
and all other alphabets, every letter has 
its occult meaning and its rationale; it 
is a cause and an effect of a preceding 
cause, and a combination of these very 
often produces the most magical effect. 
The vowels especially contain the most 
occult and formidable potencies. 


The Future, like the past, is ever alive 
in the present. 


It is well known that sand, when 
placed on a metal plate in vibration, as- 
sumes a series of regular figures of vari- 
ous descriptions. Can Science give a 
complete explanation of this fact? 


The man’s lower principles are disin- 
tegrated in time, and are used by Nature 
again for the formation of new human 
principles; the same process also taking 
place in the disintegration and forma- 
tion of Worlds. 


Since no single item in the entire 
Kosmos is without life and conscious- 
ness, how much more then must its 
mighty globes be filled with both— 
though they remain sealed books to us 
men who can hardly enter into the con- 
sciousness of the forms of life nearest 


us? eee 


The historical investigation of the de- 
velopment of the earth has proved that 
nox and then rest upon the same base; 
that the present has been developed in 
the same manner as the present rolls on: 
and that the forces which were in action 
ever remained the same.—Burntecister. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

_ The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever, No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 7 
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MIRACLES. 


The problem of miracles seems to be 
in ever-present one to the theological 
_ mind. A clergyman has just. written a 
large and erudite volume in order to 
prove that miracles belonged exclusively 
to New Testament days, that they never 
ocurred before, and that they have 
never occurred since. One would think 
that the author might have been better 
employed, but there seems to be some- 
thing in the orthodox theology that in- 
evitably conduces to a certain mental 
childishness, a magnification of the un- 
important, a concentration upon the 
trivial. A time when the whole world 
1s at war, and when printing paper is so 
expensive, seems hardly appropriate to 
Profound disquisitions upon tweedle-dum 
and tweedle-dee and the differences be- 
` tween them. And then we wonder that 
the churches should have fallen upon a 
season of unpopularity. 
Actually there is here no problem that 
need cause such a fluttering in the cler- 
| kal dovecotes. Miracles prove nothing 
except that their performer possessed a 
larger knowledge of natural law than 
_ other men. The powers of the modern 
scientist would seem miraculous to the 
Savage. A knowledge of spiritual laws 
enables its possessor to produce phe- 
aomena that are beyond the reach of 
| those who know only of material things. 
, Every so-called miracle is outmatched 
m its wonder by the normal processes of 
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nature that fail to arrest our attention 
because they are so commonplace. The 
turning of water into wine is not nearly 
so wonderful as the process that turns 
a piece of bread and butter into muscle, 
bone, blood, sinew, and tissue. We must 
perforce believe in the greater miracle. 
Why then refuse to believe in the lesser? 
Nature is performing the transmutation 
of metals every day. She is transform- 
ing everything. She has transformed a 
world of primordial mud into the bewil- 
dering panorama of variety and beauty 
that we see around us. Why should we 
find it so hard to believe that water was 
transformed into wine? Why should we 
deny or wish to deny that spirituality can 
confer a wisdom and a vision that en- 
ables its possessor to look deep into the 
processes of nature and imitate them in 
a phenomenal way? Why should not the 
individual saint be able to do the things 
that nature is doing at every instant? 
So far from finding it difficult to believe 
in miracles, the real difficulty is to be- 
lieve in anything else. We can not ex- 
clude miracles from a universe that is 
miraculous in its every part, where we 
see the ineffable miracle of a leaf falling 
to the ground, presently to be snatched 
up and welded into some other form, an 
cycle of. transformation and 
recreation. When this rather foolish 
clergyman tries to persuade us that the 
production of miracles was confined to 
some ten years in the life history of the 
human race we must respectfully reply 
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that we are not able to see the forest for 
the trees, and that not even the com- 
monplace can hide the universal magic 
and mystery, WH» 
ELEMENTALS. 

A correspondent asks the meaning of 
the statement that “elementals have no 
individuality until they have acquired it 
by incarnation in the higher animals or 
the bodies of men.” It would appear 
from this, he says, that there must be 
human bodies animated, as it were, by 
elementals, In such a case, he asks, what 
becomes of the soul that should inhabit 
that body? And how may such a phe- 
nomenon be identified ? 

Our correspondent seems to have made 
the mistake of regarding elementals as 
apart from the host of monadic lives, as 
beings sui generis so to speak. But the 
only form of embodied consciousness is 
the monadic. Wherever there is a mani- 
festation of consciousness it is due to. the 
presence of a monad. Elementals are 
monads. So are the souls of men. So 
are gods. The monad is always the un- 
derlying basis of reality throughout na- 
ture, the consciousness underlying phe- 
nomena. Elementals are monads at a 
particular stage of their evolution. When 
they pass that stage they are no longer 
called elementals, but the difference is 
mainly one of nomenclature and of classi- 
fication. 

A monad in the mineral kingdom has 
no individuality. It is consciousness at 
its lowest point, or rather consciousness 
manifesting under the maximum of ma- 
terial disability. Remember that all con- 
sciousness is essentially the same. It is 
the density of its vehicles that varies, 
just as the sunlight that filters through 
‘a dusty pane of glass is identical with 
the sunlight outside. The difference is 
n the medium and not in the sunlight. 
When the mound reaches the vegetable 
kingdom it is still without individuality, 
but it now has a more transparent ve- 
hicle and therefore shines more brightly. 
The vegetable monad, because it has 
mineral experience, now collects mineral 


upon which to stand. As a matter of 
fact the vegetable always contains a 
large amount of mineral matter. 

The process is repeated in the animal 
ingdom. The monad now stands on a 


pe 


elementals around it as a sort of base. 


platform of vegetable and mineral 
monads or elementals. It has become an 
animal elemental, or a monad in the ani- 
mal kingdom, but its body is made up 
of mineral and vegetable elementals or 
lives that represent the stages of its evo- 
lution that it has passed and left behind. 
It may be said to be the apex of a pyra- 
mid of which the base is mineral and 
vegetable. But there is no essential dif- 
ference between all these forms of lives. 
The difference is in the material media 
through which they shine. But the 
monad has no individuality yet. It has a 
group consciousness. It is not capable 
of the “I am I.” 

But the individuality begins here. It 
shows itself slightly in the higher ani- 
mal forms, and with particular emphasis 
in domesticated animals whose evolution 
is thus hastened by their contact with 
man, and perhaps this is the karmic re- 
ward or compensation for the sufferings 
usually entailed by human association, 

It is only in the human form that in- 
dividuality becomes distinct. The hu- 
man soul is a monad that has come up- 
ward through all the lower forms of 
mineral, vegetable, and animal. It is the 
same monad or elemental, but now we 
no longer call it an elemental, but once 
more the difference is one of classifica- 
tion and convenience. The human monad 
now stands on a triple platform. It is 
once more the apex of a triangle, and 
the bases of that triangle are composed 
of mineral, vegetable, and animal ele- 
mentals that represent the phases of its 
evolutionary experiences. These lower 
elementals constitute the human body, 
and they exercise a downward attractive 
tendency and become the forces of the 
lower or passional nature. You will now 
see what is meant by the statement that 
elementals have no individuality until 
they have acquired it by incarnation in 
the higher animals or the bodies of men. 
The human consciousness is itself an 
elemental, although it is no longer so 
called. Also the elementals that make 
up the lower nature derive a certain 
amount of individuality by their associa- 
tion with the more developed conscious- 
ness that has become fully human. 
Savages are the monads that have most 
recently emerged from the animal to the 
human stage. 

Let us use an analogy. The captain 


ota ship has under him the many grades 
into which the crew is divided—officers, 
engineers, boatswains, able seamen, etc. 
But they are all alike men. The differ- 
ences between them are the differences 
in education, experience and skill. But 
the captain has the education, experi- 
ence, and skill of all of them. They all 
represent grades through which he has 
passed on the way to his command. He 
himself was once an able seaman, a 
boatswain, and an officer. The captain 
is the human monad. All the lower 
grades of the crew are also monads, but 
they are monads in the elemental grades. 
They have all human potentialities, but 
these are undeveloped. They must wait 
tor the mecessary experience. But there 
are no essential differences between 
them. The differences are found in the 
varving densities of the media that sur- 
round them, and those media become 
more transparent with experience and 
cffort. Just as every member of the 
crew is a man, from the captain down- 
ward, so all consciousnesses are monads, 
from the human consciousness down to 
the dim consciousness of the mineral. 
Evolution is universally governed by ex- 
perience, and experience regulates the 
density of the material media that veil 
consetousness. The life wave to the ut- 
termost confines of nature is monadic. 
Up to a certain point the monads are 
called elemental. After that point they 
hecome human, and then divine. 
a 


TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
(From the Vedas.) 


In the beginning, there arose the Golden 
Child, 
As soon as born, he alone was the lord 
of all that is, 
He established 
heaven :-— 
Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ? 
He who gives breath. he who gives 
strength, 
Whose commands all the bright gods 
revere, 
Whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death :— 
Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ? 
He who through his might became 
The sole king of the breathing and 
twinkling world, 


the earth and this 
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Who governs all this, man and beast ;— 
Who is fhe God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice? 
He through whose might these snowy 
mountains are, 
And the sea, they say, with the distant 
river; 
He of whom these regions are indeed the 
two arms ;— 
Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice? 
He through whom the awful heavens and 
the earth were made fast, 
He through whom the ether was estab- 
lished and the firmament; 
He who measured the air in the sky ;— 
Who is the God to whom we shall 
- offer sacrifice? 
He to whom heaven and earth, standing 
firm by his will, 
Look up, trembling in their mind: 
He over whom the risen sun shines 
forth ;— 
Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice? 
When the great waters went everywhere, 
Holding the germ and generating light, 
Then there arose from them the breath 
of the gods ;— 
Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice? 
He who by his might looked even over 
the waters 
Which held power and generated the sac- 
rifice, 
He alone is God above all gods ;-— 
Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice? 
May he not hurt us, he who is the be- 
gotten of the earth, 
Or he, the righteous, who begat the 
heaven; 
who also begat the bright and 
mighty waters ;— 
Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice? 


ene 


He 


That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and, fusing 
all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul. 


Is faith as vague as all unsweet: 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet. 
—Tennyson. 
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FROM THE ILIAD. 


The gods, the only great and wise, 

Are moved by offerings, vows, and sac- 
rifice ; 

Offending man, their high compassion 
wins, 

And-daily prayers atone for daily sins. 

Prayers are Jove’s daughters of celestial 
race, 

Lame are their feet and wrinkled is their 
face; 

With humble mien and with dejected 
eyes, 

Constant they follow where Injustice 
flies; 

Injustice swift, erect and unconfined, 

Sweeps the wide earth and tramples v'er 
mankind, 

While Prayers, to heal her wrongs, move 
slow behind, 

Who hears these daughters of almighty 


Jove, 

For him they mediate to the throne 
above; 

When man rejects the humble suit they 
make, 

The sire revenges for the daughters’ 
sake, ` 

From Jove commissioned, fierce Injustice 
then 

Descends to punish unrelenting men. 

p a 
DOGMATISM. 


To nationalize or otherwise localize 
the universal God.is to make spiritual 
intolerance—the most anti-human of all 
moods, for it poisons the very head- 
springs of brotherly love—a lofty virtue 
and a solemn duty. Among the Gentiles, 
whose gods, as I have said, were in the 
main frankly local, tolerance of the creeds 
of others was quite compatible with de- 
votion to one’s own. But the nation or 
the institution that believes itself to be 
in exclusive possession of the oracles of 
God, must needs regard it as its duty to 
communicate to the rest of mankind the 
truth that has been committed to it; and, 
that being so, we can not wonder if, 
when other nations refuse to respond to 
its teaching, it tries to spread the 
knowledge of God by fire and sword. 
There are two great religions whose 
history has been indelibly stained by 
wars and persecutions—Christianity and 
. Mohammedanism: and it is a significant 
fact that each of these claims to have 
been supernaturally revealed to man by 


the one and only God, and that both are 
offshoots from the parent stem of Juda- 
ism. And though Israel himself, in his 
dealings with other nations, has been 
doomed to suffer rather than inflict per- 
secution, the passive and essentially 
selfish intolerance which has always 
made him shrink from contact with the 
Gentiles, as one shrinks from the touch 
of an unclean thing, is not less odious 
than the active intolerance (born of 
evangelizing zeal) of the Christian or 
the Moslem. The truth is that intoler- 
ance, whether active or passive, is of 
the very essence of dogmatism, and that 
dogmatism is one of the fatal legacies 
that Israel bequeathed to mankind. 
Another and a not less fatal legacy is 
materialism—the externalization of the 
inward life, the substitution of mechan- 
ical for vital action. The war that Is- 
rael, as the champion of the dogmatic 
principle, waged, or was ready to wage, 
against freedom of thought, was the out- 
come and counterpart of a war which he 
waged in his own inner life. The rea- 
son why the average man does not wish 
other persons to think freely is that he 
does not wish to think ‘freely himself, 
the effort and the responsibility of doing 
so being too great for him. It was re- 
luctance to use his own freedom that 
made Israel first banish from Nature. 
and then localize (within the limits of 
Nature), the universal God; and his 
vision of God reacted on and intensified 
the feeling that gave birth to it. For it 
is by means of a special revelation from 
beyond the limits of Nature that the uni- 
versal God is localized in Nature; and a 
special revelation, involving as it does 
an authoritative declaration of what 
man is to believe and to do, is obviously 
incompatible with fredom, whether of 
thought or of action. Now, the differ- 
ence between freedom and necessity (in 
the sphere of human life) is the differ- 
ence between spiritual and material com- 
pulsion, between compulsion from with- 
in and compulsion from without. When 
Israel decided to forego his freedom he 
decided to place himself under the con- 
trol of external and quasi-material 
forces: in other words, he decided to ex- 
ternalize his own inner life and to ma- 
terialize or quasi-materialize the Power 
or Powers which he recognized as su- 
preme. The freedom of man is entirely 
compatible with the paramount and all- 


pervading control of God, so long as God 
is conceived of as (under one of His 
manifestations) the spirit that dwells 
in man’s heart: for in the light of that 
conception, constraint by the Divine 
Will is seen to be equivalent to con- 
straint by one’s own higher and better 
self; and to be self-constrained is; ob- 
viously, to be free. The presence of 
God in the inner life and the pressure of 
God on the soul are realized by him who 
experiences them, not as irresistible and 
quasi-physical compulsion, but as spon- 
taneous spiritual energy—in other words, 
as free-will and free-thought. But .the 
tremendous demands upon one’s mental 
and spiritual resources which this theory 
of God and man involves is one to which 
Israel was unwilling to respond. The 
price that he had te pay for evading the 
burdensome prerogative of freedom—the 
materialization of himself and of God— 
was a heavy one, but he paid it with 
fanatical joy. His weakness, as he 
yielded to it, became a sacred principle, 
and his loss of faith, a solemn creed; 
both creed and principle being worked 
out by him with characteristic thorough- 
ness into their last and most fatal con- 
sequences. That nothing might be left 
to his own initiative he conceived of 
himself as clay in the hands of the Pot- 
ter; and that he might complete the 
circle of his materialism he fashioned 
the Potter in the image of himself. 
Thus there were at least two main di- 
rections in which Israel's conception of 
a God who was at once universal and 
local was predestined to develop. The 
first was that of dogmatic intolerance, 
which is the negation of brotherly love. 
The second was that of materialism, 
which is the negation of spiritual life. 
The confluence of these two streams of 
tendency gives us Pharisaism. This fact 
is the full and final condemnation of the 
philosophy of Israel. If a tree is to be 
judged by its fruits, then it must have 
been an evil tree which bore, when fully 
developed, so poisonous a fruit as the 
Pharisaic scheme of life. We have seen 
that Christ, whose heart overflowed with 
love, and who looked on moral trans- 
gression with pity rather than anger, 
hated Pharisaism with a stern and un- 
swerving hatred; and we can now un- 
derstand why he did so. He hated it, not 
because of the vices that it deliberately 
fostered or the immorality that it indi- 
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- rectly countenanced, but because it was 


the elaboration in theory and the em- ` 
bodiment in practice of a corrupt prin- 
ciple; because it was the natural and in- 
evitable outcome of a radically false con- 
ception of God, of Nature, and of Man. 
—From “The Creed of Christ” Pub- 
lished by the John Lane Company. 
en 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


The King said, “Reverend Nagasena, 
what is re-born?” The elder replied, 
“Mind and body, O King, are re-born.” 
“Is it just this mind and body that is re- 
born?” “Not just this mind and body, O 
King, but with this mind and body a man 
does deeds (karma), either good or evil, 
and through these deeds another mind and 
body is re-born.” “If, reverend sir, it is 
not just this mind and body that is re- 
born, surely he will be liberated from his 
evil deeds?” The elder replied, “If he 
were not re-born, he would be liberated 
from his evil deeds, but just because he 
is re-born he is not liberated from his ill- 
deeds.” 

“Give me an example.” “Just as if, O 
King, a man were to steal a mango from 
another man, and the owner of the 
mango were to take him and bring him 
before the king, saying, “Your majesty, 
my mangoes have been stolen by this 
man’; and the thief were to reply, “Your 
Majesty, I did not take his mangoes. 
The mangoes he planted are not the same 
as those I stole. I am not liable to pun- 
ishment.’ Now would the man, O King, 
be liable to punishment?” “Yes, rev- 
erend sir, he would.” “Why?” “What- 
ever he might say, he could not deny the 
first mango, and he would be liable to 
punishment for the last.” “Even so, O 
King, through this mind and body a man 
does good or evil deeds, and through 
these deeds another mind and body is re- 
born. Hence he is not liberated from 
his evil deeds.” 

“Give me a further example.” “Just 
as if, O King, a man were to buy a pot 
of milk from a cowherd, and were to 
leave it in his charge and go away, say- 
ing, ‘I will come and take it tomorrow’; 
and he were to come the next day, when 
it had turned to curds, and say, ‘Give me 
my pot of milk,’ and he should give him 
the curds, and the other were to say, ʻI 
did not buy curds from you; give me my 
pot of milk.” The other -would reply, 
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‘Without your knowing it, the milk has - 


turned to curds. If they came disputing 
before you, in whose favor would you de- 
cide?” . “In favor of the cowherd, rev- 
erend sir.” “Why?” “Because, what- 
ever he might say, nevertheless it is just 
from the milk that the curds are derived.” 
“Even so, O King, through this mind and 
body a man does good or evil deeds, and 
through these deeds another mind and 
body is re-born. Hence he is not libe- 
rate from his evil deeds.” “You are a 
clever man, Nagasena.”—From “Bud- 
dhist Scriptures,’ translated by E. J. 
Thomas, M. A., in Wisdom of the East 
Series. 

{The mind here referred to seems to be 
lower Manas, a ray from the permanent 
and spiritual above it, and therefore ema- 
nated at each reincarnation.—Ep. ] 

f mene inne 


THE NEGATIVE CONFESSION. 


(From “The Egyptian Book of the 
Dead.) 


In the Hall of the Goddesses Isis and 
Nephthys, who symbolize Right and 
Truth, are seated or standing forty-two 
gods, to each of whom the deceased must 
address a prescribed negative statement 
as follows: 

“I have not done iniquity. 
robbed with violence. 
violence to any man. I have not com- 
mitted theft. I have not slain man or 
woman. I have not made light the 
bushel. I have not acted deceitfully. I 
have not purloined the things which be- 
long unto God. I have not uttered 
falsehood. I have not carried away 
food. I have not uttered evil words. I 
have attacked no man. I have not 
killed the beasts (which are the prop- 
erty of God). I have not acted deceit- 
fully. I have not laid waste the lands 
which have been plowed. I have never 
pried into matters to make mischief. I 
have not set my mouth in motion against 
any man. I have not given way to 
wrath concerning myself without cause. 
I have not committed any sin against 
purity. I have not struck fear into any 
man. I have not encroached upon sa- 
cred times and seasons, I have not been 
aman of anger. I have not made my- 
self deaf to the words of right and truth. 
I have not stirred up strife. I have 
made no man to weep. I have not caten 
my heart (lost my temper and hecome 


I have not 
I have not done 


angry). I have abused no man. I have 
not acted with violence. I have not 
judged hastily. I have not taken venge- 
ance upon the god. I have not multi- 
plied my speech overmuch. I have not 
acted with deceit and I have not worked 
wickedness. I have not uttered curses. 
I have not fouled water. I have not 
made haughty my voice. I have not 
cursed the god. I have not behaved 
with insolence. I have not sought for 
distinctions. I have not increased my 
wealth except such things that are justly 
mine own possessions. I have not 
thought with scorn of the god who is 
in my city. a 

EDWIN BOOTH AS A WRITER. 

Had Edwin Booth not been a great 
actor he might have made his mark in 
literature (according to an article re- 
cently written for the Century Magazine 
hy. David Belasco). His letters in which 
he speaks of the death of his wife are 
as beautiful as, if not more beautiful 
than, any letter penned by Keats. His 
description. of a presentiment of his 
wife’s death might have been written by 
Poe. He wrote: 3 

“I was in New York in bed; it was 
about 2 in the morning. I was awake; 
I felt a strange puff of air strike my 
right cheek twice; it startled me so that 
I was thoroughly aroused, I turned in 
bed, when I felt the same on the left 
check—two puffs of wind, ghost kisses. 
I lay awake, wondering what it could 
mean, when I distinctly heard these 
words: ‘Come to me, darling. I am al- 
most frozen,’ as plainly as I hear this 
pen scratching over the paper.” 

He reached home to find his wife cold 
in death in her coffin, and the rest is the 
beautiful letter of a lover who feels that 
he can never love life again because he 
has lost all. He longed to end his ca- 
reer, to join her. “I am in such haste 
to reach that beginning, or that end of 
all,” he writes, “that I am breathless 
with my own impatience.” 

a 


The Monad has to pass through its 
mineral, vegetable, and animal forms, be- 
fore the Light of the Logos is awakened 
in the animal man. Therefore, till then. 
the latter can not be referred-to as 
“man,” but has to be regarded as a 
Monad -imprisoned in ever-changing 
forms.—H. P. Blavatsky. puei 


SELF-ADJUSTMENT. 
(By Evelyn Underhill.) 

This climb up the mountain of self- 
knowledge, said the Victorine mystics, is 
e necessary prelude to all illumination. 
Only at its summit do we discover, as 
Dante did, the beginning of the pathway 
o reality. It is a lonely and an arduous 
excursion, a sufficient test of courage 
and sincerity; for most men prefer to 
dwell in comfortable ignorance upon the 
ower slopes, and there to make of their 
more obvious characteristics a drapery 
which shall veil the naked truth. Time 
and complete self-knowledge, indeed, is 
the privilege of the strongest alone. 
Few can bear to contemplate themselves 
face to face; for the vision is strange 
and terrible, and brings awe and contri- 
tion in its wake. The life of the seer is 
changed by it forever. He is converted 
in the deepest and most drastic sense; 
he is forced to take up a new attitude 
towards himself and all other things. 
Likely enough, if you really knew your- 
self—saw your own dim character, per- 
petually at the mercy of its environment; 
your true motives, stripped for inspec- 


tion and measured against eternal 
values; your unacknowledged  self-in- 
dulgences; your irrational loves and 


hates—you would be compelled to re- 
model your whole existence, and become 
for the first time a practical man. 

But you have done what you can in 
this direction; have at last discovered 
your own deeper being, your eternal 
spark, the agent of all your contacts 
with Reality. You have often read 
about it. Now you have met it; know 
for a fact that it is there. What next? 
What changes, what readjustments will 
this self-revelation involve for you? 

You will have noticed, as with prac- 
tice your. familiarity with the state of 
Recollection has increased, that the kind 
ot consciousness which it brings with it, 
he sort of attitude which it demands of 
you, conflict sharply with the conscious- 
ness and the attitude which you have 
found so appropriate to your ordinary 
ife in the past. They make this old at- 
itude appear childish, unworthy, at last 
absurd. By this first deliberate effort to 
attend to Reality you are at once brought 
face to face with that dreadful revela- 
tion of disharmony, unrealness, and in- 
terior muddle which the blunt moralists 
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call “conviction of sin.” Never again 
need those moralists point out to you the 
inherent silliness of your earnest pursuit 
of impermanent things: your solemn 
concentration upon the game of getting 
on. None the less this attitude persists. 
Again and again you swing back to it. 
Something more than realization is 
needed if you are to adjust yourself to 
your new vision of the world. This 
game which you have played so long has 
formed and conditioned you, developing 
certain qualities and perceptions, leaving 
the rest in abeyance; so that now, sud- 
denly asked to play another, which de- 
mands fresh movements, alertness of a 
different sort, your mental muscles are 
intractable, your attention refuses to re- 
spond. Nothing less will serve you here 
than that drastic remodeling of charac- 
ter which the mystics call “Purgation,” 
the second stage in the training of the 
human consciousness for participation in 
Reality—From . “Practical Mysticism.” 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


n 


This “thinking of oneself” as this, 
that, or the other, is the chief factor in 
the production of every kind of psychic 
or even physical phenomenon. The 
words “whosoever shall say to this 
mountain be thou removed and cast into 
the sea, and shall not doubt . that 
thing will come to pass,” are no vain 
words. Only the word “faith” ought to 
be translated by “Wil.” Faith without 
Will is like a windmill without wind— 
barren of results—-H. P. Blavatsky. 

“seererreneneeeiitneameneans ate 


To demonstrate more clearly the seven 
in Nature, it may be added that not only 
does the number seven govern the 
periodicity of the phenomena of life, 
but that it is also found dominating the 
series of chemical elements, and equally 
paramount in the world of sound and in 
that of color as revealed to us by the 
spectroscope —H. P. Blavatsky. 

a ed 


All scientists, in getting nearer and 
nearer the first great cause, feel that 
about and through everything there is 
the play of an eternal mind —£dison. 

ee 

Have these three things always pres- 
ent to your mind: what you were. what 
you are, and what you will be-——S. Ber- - 
nard. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
ays a philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. : 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE 18 NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of ali faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its ome funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress; The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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GEORGE W. RUSSELL. 

Even the despised mystic may, it 
“ems, sometimes be of material useful- 
ness to the world, and perhaps this may 
have happened more often than we 
usually suppose. Certainly Mr. George 
W. Russell, better known as “AZ.,” has 
not only delighted the world with his 
poetry, a gain to be viewed dubiously by 
utilitarianism, but he has the more sub- 
stantial credentials of an expertism on 
political economy. On one occasion we 
are told that he was invited to address 
the members of an intellectual society in 
Dublin, and amazed them by discoursing 
on the subject of fertilizers and cream- 
eries, and made absolutely no reference 
to Karma or Nirvana. 

This we are told by Mr. Ernest A. 
Boyd in his “Appreciations and Depre- 
ciations,” just published by the John 
Lane Company. But Mr. Boyd is rather 
More interested in Russell the poct and 
mystic than in Russell the economist : 


The evolution of George W. Russell, the 
economist, from “Æ.” the mystic poet, has 
seen gradual. The one has so slowly merged 
into the other that it is now difficult to dis- 
sociate them. In the beginning, “AZ.” came 
lorward primarily as an exponent of mys- 
Ncism, though in such an early pamphlet as 
Priest or Hero? one can discern the later 
polemicist on behalf of intellectual freedom. 
With “John Eglinton,” Charles Johnston, W. 
B. Yeats, and Charles Weekes, he was one of 
à group of young men who met together in 
Dublin, some twenty to twenty-five years ago, 
tor the discussion and reading of the Vedas 
and Upanishads. These young enthusiasts 
created in time a regular centre of intellectual 
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activity, which was translated in part into 
some of the most interesting literature of the 
Irish Revival. Their journals, the Jrish The- 
osophist, the Internationalist, and the /nterna- 
tional Theosophist, contained a great deal of 
matter which has since taken a high place 
in modern Anglo-lIrish literature. It was in 
the pages of those reviews that the first poems 
of E.” were published, and to them we owe 
a number of essays afterwards collected by 
“John Eglinton” under the title, Pebbles from 
a Brook. Of all who contributed to that intel- 
lectual awakening few remain, in the Her- 
metic Society, as it is now called. But “€E.” 
is still the mystic teacher, the ardent seer, 
whose visions and eloquence continue to in- 
fluence those about him. One no longer en- 
joys the spectacle described by Standish 
O'Grady, of the youthful “Æ.” his hair flying 
in the wind, perched on the hillside preaching 
pantheism to the idle crowd. His friends 
Johnston and Weekes are elsewhere, the he- 
roic days of intellectual and spiritual revolt 
have passed; but “Æ.” may yet be seen, in 
less roniantic surroundings, constantly preach- 
ing the gospel of freedom and idealism. 


The first volume published by Russell 
was “Homeward,” a collection of songs 
intended to be a narrative of his spiritual 
adventures, the record of those ecstasies 
which mark the search of the soul for 
the Infinite. As he says in one of his 
essays, “the ‘quick rhythmic trick’ is a 
menmonic by which’ the poet records, 
though it be but an errant and faltering 
tune, the inner music of life”: 

His songs have, therefore, a sensuous, un- 
earthly note; they do not speak of man’s ex- 
periences in his normal unexalted state, but 


of those rare moments of divine vision and 
intuition when his being is dissolved in ec- 


| static communion with the Eternal, It is 


then “Æ.” feels that he is one with the in- 
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visible, immortal Powers, and obtains that 
glimpse of Reality which, as Schopenhauer has 
said, is seen only by the artist in the travail 
of ereation. Shaking himself free of the il- 
lusions of this world, where our representa- 
tions obscure the Real, the seer beholds 
Deity, and knows himself to be a god. “In 
the moment he has attained to spiritual vision 
and ecstasy he has come to his true home, 
to his true self, to that which shall exist when 
the light of the sun shall be dark, and the 
flocks of stars withdrawn from the fields of 
heaven.” 


Russell obtains his inspiration largely 
from nature, if that much-abused word 
may be allowed in this connection: 


When twilight flutters the mountain over, 
The faery lights from the earth unfold: 
And ever the caves enchanted hover 
The giant heroes and gods of old. 


When twilight over the mountains fluttered, 
And night with its starry millions came, 
T too had dreams: the songs | have uttered 
Come from this heart that was touched by 
the flame. 


But Russell always sees in a landscape 
so much more than others. For him they 
are peopled with phantom figures or with 
flaming beings. The veil falls and he 
witnesses the realities: 


Death, for him, has none of the mysterious 
terror which has inspihed so much of fine 
poetry. To “AE.” the immortality of man is 
assured, for is he not of the same divine sub- 
stance as the Great Source of all being? 
Death is the consummation of the greatest 
desire, permanent absorption into the Uni- 
versal Spirit. He sees it as the homecoming 
of the soul, and it is with a sense of infinite 
peace and joy that he anticipates the passage 
“beyond the Gateways of the Day,” when he 
will rest “in the high Ancestral Self.” 


But here Mr, Boyd is a little in error, 
and it seems that he must have known it. 
Mr. Russell does not helieve that death 
means permanent absorption into the 
Universal Spirit. Mr. Russell does not 
believe in any permanent state or condi- 
tion unless he has radically changed his 
views since the writer knew him years 
ago. He believed then, and presumably. 
believes now, in reincarnation, but per- 
haps Mr. Bovd wishes to censor away a 
“superstition”; 

It is almost as hopeless to try to sum up 
the teaching of “E.” as to attempt an ade- 
quate description of the author. In the man 
himself, as in his work, one is constantly 
obtaining glimpses of an extraordinarily beau- 
tiful soul. There is nothing he has touched 
without investing it with the glamour of 


idealism. His conversation is at its best a 
great, rhythmic torrent, which carries away 


the hearer, who in most cases is reduced to 
rapt attention. With a wealth of imagery, 
with subtlety of mind, with astonishing breadth 
of knowledge, “AS.” will speak of every ques- 
tion that presents itself to the intelligent man 
of today—or of all time, should the theme be 
metaphysical. The conversation ranges over 
a comprehensive expanse of human experi- 
ence; the Sanscrit Books are invoked at one 
moment, only to make way the next for a cita- 
tion from the latest work on agricultural 
credit, or a scathing scientifico-metaphysical 
indictment of the pretensions of the biolo- 
gists. All his discourse is fired by the same 
splendid energy, the same enthusiasm for what 
is noble and exalting in mankind. Few young 
men can have known “Æ,” without being 
stirred mentally, spiritually, and emotionally, 
and as long as the younger generation comes 
under his influence there is hope for the des- 
tinies of new Ireland. 


There are other essays equally good, in 
this volume. 
E 
What philosopher has not at one time 
or another cut the queerest figure im- 
aginable, between the affirmations of a 
reasonable and firmly convinced eye-wit- 
ness, and the inner resistance of insur- 
mountable doubt? Shall he wholly deny 
the truth of all the apparitions they tell 
about? What reasons can he quote to 
disprove them? Shall he, on the other 
hand, admit even one of these stories ? 
How important would be such an avowal, 
and what astonishing consequences we 
should see before us, if we could suppose 
even one such occurence to be proved! 
A third way out, perhaps, is possible. 
namely, not to trouble one’s self with 
such impertinent or idle questions, and 
to hold on to the useful. But because 
this plan is reasonable. therefore pro- 
found scholars have at all times, by a 
majority of votes, rejected it! Since it 
is just as much a silly prejudice to be- 
lieve without reason nothing of the many 
things that-are told with an appearance 
of truth, as to belicve without examina- 
tion evervihing that common report says, 
the author of this book has been led 
away partly by the latter prejudice, in 
trying to escape the. former.—Kant: 
“Dreams of a Spirtt-Seer,” 
eee ened 
The spiritual life is of necessity a 
growth, and all growth represents a re- 
nunciation as well as an achievement _— 
Evelyn Underhill. 
ag 
What I call God, 
And fools call Nature —Browning. 


SOME TESTIMONY. 


Mr. J. Arthur Hills new book en- 
uted “Man Is a Spirit.’ just published 
by the George H. Doran Company 
($1.50), is described as a collection of 
spontaneous cases of dream, vision, and 
ecstasy. A few examples are appended. 
hut the book as a whole may be accepted 
as a collection of valuable evidence: 


Some years ago | became acquainted with 
a stalwart ex-soldier of our Civil War. He 
was an artilleryman, and was sitting on the 
ammunition chest of his gun when it was hit 
by a shell from the enemy’s gun and ex- 
toded. The man was thrown into the air 
and his body fell to the ground. He said that 
he was up in the air, looking down at his own 
hody which lay upon the ground at some dis- 
tance from him. He seemed to be yet con- 
nected with the body by a slender cord of a 
clear silvery appearance, and, while he 
looked on, two surgeons came by, and after 
woking at the body remarked that he was 
dead. One of the medicos took hold of an 
arm aml turned the body on its side, and re- 
marked that he was dead; and they both 
passed on and left him. Seon after the 
stretcher-bearers came along and found there 
was life in the corpse, and carried him to 
the rear. 

After the turning of the body, he said, “I 
came down that silver cord and returned to 
the old body and reanimated it, although my 
hady was blind as a bat and my right arm was 
torn from my shoulder”; and he showed me 
an his face and chest forty-eight sears caused 
hy the bursting shell. This man was living 
at St. Petersburg, Flo.. and I think is yet 
living, G. B. CRABBE. 


I want also to tell you of my one and only 
psychical experience. Years ago, when only 
seventeen, I was, in Calcutta, put under chlo- 
roform to have a number of teeth out. 1 
presently felt I, myself, was in space above 
my hody, round which were the doctors, den- 
tists, and my mother, and I remember won- 
dering why I was not being judged. since I 
was obviusly dead. I had been brought up 
as a strict Roman Catholic and taught that 
individual judgment followed death. I had 
never read any psychical books or experi- 
ences. I] was afterwards told that my condi- 
tion caused alarm, as I would not come back 
to consciousness. I’ve never forgotten that 
dream (?) and, when put under chloroform 
in September for my very serious operation, 
was anxious to see if anything of the same 
sort happened again. But it did not. I had 
no dream, and this time took the chloroform 
well. So it does look as if the soul Aad 
lifted from the body that long-ago time. 1 
have no personal particular wish to survive 
after death. One gets so tired in this life! 
But whether one dors or does not is the 
matter of greatest interest, especially so when 
those one loves have crossed over. 

(Miss) Beryl Hinton, 


T shall be pleased for you to use my queer 
out-of-the-hody experience in your collection, 
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and am glad I mentioned it, since it has proved 
of interest. I do feel it to be remarkable, be- 
cause I] was a young girl with thoughts more 
on this world than the next. I knew nothing 
of psychical matters, and, having been brought 
up in the Catholic faith, one would imagine, 
had it been a dream, it would have been 
colored by the accepted orthodex idea of what 
the after-death condition would be. But noth- 
ing of the sort. There was I, above my body, 
around which were gathered the people pres- 
ent. [ could not talk to them, and I remem- 
ber so distinctly wondering, “If T am dead, 
how is it I am not being judged?” That I 
was out of the hody I do not doubt. T am tokt 
they had some difficulty in restoring me to 
consciousness. In the long years that have 
passed since that experience, when doubts as 
to the future have assailed me, it has gone far- 
ther in my own mind to prove survival than 
all the books on faith I had read. It has re- 
mained a vivid memory, and when, after an 
interval of thirty years, I was again to he 
given chloroform last September, | was tre- 
mendously interested to see if this “dream” 
or “experience” would repeat itself; but this 
time the anesthetic was very carefully given, 
and no sort of experienec did [ have. 
Beryn Flix ron, 


Ahout five years ago | woke from sleep to 
find “myself” clean out of the body, as the 
kernel of a nut comes out of its shell. [ was 
conscious in two places—in a feeble degree, 
in the body which was lying in bed on its left 
side: and to a far greater degree, away from 
the budy (far away, it seemed), surrounded 
hy white opaque light, and in a state of abso- 
lute happiness and securiiy (a curious ex- 


pression, but one which best conveys the 
feeling}. i 
The whole of my personality lay “out 


there.” even to the replica of the body— 
which, like the body, lay also on its left side. 
T was not conscious of leaving the body, but 
woke up out of it. It was not a dream, for 
the consciousness was an enhanced one, as 
superior to the ordinary waking state as that 
is to the dream state. Indeed, I thought to 
myself, “This can not be a dream,” so 1 
willed “out there” (there was no volition in 
the body), and as my spirit self moved so the 
body moved in bed. 

I did not continue this movement. 1 was 
far too happy to risk shortening the experi- 
ence. After ving in this healing and blessed 
light I became conscious of what, for want 
of a better term, | must call music: gentle 
and sweet it was as the tinkling of dropping 
water in a rocky pool, and it seemed fo be all 
about me. IT saw no figure, nor wished to: 
the contentment was supreme. The effect of 
these sounds was unutterahly sweet, and | 
suid to myself. “This must he the Voice of 
God” JT could not endure the happiness. 
but lest consciousness there, and returned un 
copscious to the body, and woke next morn- 
ing as though nothing had happened. 

I had been passing through a period of 
mental and spiritual stress af the time, but 
had net been indulging in pavchism., had never 
attended a séance or similar phenomenon, 
had not. as | remember. been reading any- 
thing to act by way of suggestion, ham in 
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no doubt whatever—so vivid was the happen- 
ning—that had the feeble thread between soul 
and body been severed “1” should have re- 
mained intact, the grosser? body, being 
sloughed off for a finer and one fitted for a 
lighter and happier consciousness, for "life 
more abundant,” in fact. 

I am afraid my letter is a very long one, 
and perhaps the experience is not a very 
wonderful one after all. Doubtless you are 
acquainted with many similar and more re- 
markable. 

1 feel, however, I would like to make it 
known in such times as these; and, apart from 
its scientifc aspect, if it conveys any personal 
comfort the trouble is repaid indeed. 

Jous HUNTLEY. 

Dran Sir: Your letter of the 29th ult. to 
hand. 

T agree that such experiences are_ helpful 
and should be known—especially at such a 
time as this. I am quite willing for you to 
include my account in your collection if you 
think the account is suitable for publication ; 
it was written in a somewhat casual style, and 
not with the idea of appearing in print. 
However, I leave that to you. 

I procured your book, “Religion and Mod- 
ern Psychology,” and find it interesting and 
informing. | think, though—-T hope you won't 
mind my saying this—the distinction be- 
tween the supernorma! consciousness (includ- 
ing nature mysticism, various forms of “cos- 
mic’ consciousness and “enlargement” gen- 
erally) and the pure flame of Mysticism 
proper, the relation between Soul and Source 
in its highest degree, might be more empha- 
sized. I feel that supernormal happenings 
fall within these categories, and the second is 
vastly greater than the first group and dis- 
tinct enough for the distinction to be made, 
since many (?all) experience the first under 
the influence of “love,” music, religious emo- 
tion, nature, and even wine and drugs. 
Sankaracharya, the Indian Monist Philosopher 
of the eighth century, speaks of the gross 
veil or impediment of the self (the body). 
and the psychic veil of the self (lifted in the 
first group of experience), and, beyond, the 
Spiritual Veil or impediment of the Self, be- 
yond which is the Self in its state of ecstasy 
(lifted for or by all Mystics—I’m jealous of 
that word—the Mystics of all Religions). 

Plotinus says much the same in the third 
century. From certain personal happenings 
(I’m sorry to sound the personal note) I in- 
cline to think this is the truth. Even the ac- 
count I sent is withered before a downrusn 
of the “Uncreated Light”—-an ecstasy beyond 
description, love in a white stream that went 
through and through the body, wave alter 
wave, not in any spiritual state as in “The 
Vision.” but in the ordinary waking state, lying 
upon my bed, and repeated within a month. 
So overpowering was this, so unutterably 
“holy,” that I scarcely like to refer to it, it 
seems too sacred. This was assuredly the 
rending of the Spiritual Veil. the Vision of 
Paul, Plotinus, and others, and revealed as 
well to an (otherwise) quite ordinary, com- 
monplace person. . 

Thinking along these lines, T think the 
Dualist Philosophy is right, the worshipping 
of God external to the devotee, both in this 


life and the next—the Heaven, the Paradise 
of different Religions—so long as the Psychic 
Veil is undrawn, ahd he is a distinct per- 
sonality. With the clue before us, we may 
say that the Monist is right when, in this or 
the next life (although not of necessity even 
in the next life), the ultimate Veil is with- 
drawn and Soul and God are mingied together 
in ecstasy beyond hbelief—-consciousness re- 
maining, however. 

I don't know if I have worried you with 
this long letter; the subject has run away 
with me, and one seldom gets an opportunity 
to enter into these matters, of absorbing in- 
terest though they are. If I have, please ex- 
cuse my selfish infliction. 

I may add that I am not a “Spiritualist,” 
or Theosohpist, or Occultist forcer of these 
conditions, but a member of the Society of 
Friends, and one of liberai views in matters 
of Religious Belief. x 

I hope your health will soon be reëstab- 


lished. Yours sincerely, 
Joun F. Huntiey. 
AO A 
IN DEFENSE OF H. P. B. 
April 5, 1918. 
Epiıror Pearsox’s MAGAZINE, 34 


Union Square, New York City—Gentle- 
men: The article on Annie Besant in 
your March number contains the follow- 
ing statement: 


Mrs. Besant never turned her dreams into 
money, as her teacher, Mme. Blavatsky, did, 


Surely your Mr. Frank Harris, the 
writer of the article in question, should 
be too much a man of honor and knowl- 
edge to have permitted such a baseless 
and cruel calumny on Mme. Blavatsky 
to have sullied his writing. 

H. P. Blavatsky lived for fifteen years 
in the white-hot light of a pitiless pub- 
licity, more fiercely asailed than any 
woman who ever lived because of the 
ethical, moral, and spiritual issues she 
raised in the arena of mankind. It was 
easier far for her opponents to attack 
and vilify her reputation and character 
than to meet the great questions she 
placed before the race: and this was the 
course invariably pursued by those who 
felt their interests menaced by what she 
taught. Abundant and various as were 
the slanders circulated in regard to her. 
we have to inform you that the one in 
question, that she “turned her dreams in- 
to money.” was not one of them ever 
raised during her lifetime from any re- 
sponsible quarter. The charge would 
hare been too bluntly such a matter of 
fact that an action for libel would have 
held; there would have heen there no 
question of the mysterious or the “oc- 
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, cul.” Her assailants were too prudent 
and too wary to commit themselves to 
any actionable charges, capable of proof 
or disproof before a court of law. 

We assume that you will gladly make 

t such amends to your own sense of justice 
and honor, to the memory of a woman 
and a teacher whose life was devoted to 
the welfare and the uplift of humanity, 
and to the unnumbered thousands of liv- 
ing men and women who owe to Mme. 
Blavatsky all that makes life worth liv- 
ing or death worth dying, by such a 
statement in the pages of your magazine 
as shall, as far as it is humanly possible 
to do so, correct the gross wrong perpe- 
trated whether wittingly or unwittingly 
by Mr. Harris’ statement. 


works, namely, “Isis Unveiled,” two vol- 
nmes, 1877, and the “Secret Doctrine,” 
two volumes, 1888. Of the first named 
some ten thousand sets were sold during 
her lifetime. The writing of the book 
entailed three years of arduous labor on 
her part. Her entire revenue from its 
sle was less than one thousand dollars. 
(Report of the Theosophical Society, 
American Section, Second Annual Con- 
vention. } 

Of the “Secret Doctrine” three thou- 
sand sets were disposed of during her 
lifetime, and the writing of the work oc- 
cupied her for four years. She never 
received one cent from its issue. It and 
her other books, aside from “Isis Un- 
veiled,” were published by the Theo- 
sophical Publishing Company, Ltd., Lon- 
den, the stock of which was owned by 
Archibald and Bertram Keightley, and 
the entire proceeds of the “Secret Doc- 
trine” and her other books were used by 
them for Theosophical purposes. 

She established the Theosophist at 
Bombay, India, in 1879 and continued 
with Colonel H. S. Olcott in ownership 
and control of that magazine until her 
death in 1891. The magazine was origi- 
nally established out of her and Coloncl 
Olcott's personal resources and upon it 
and their propaganda work in India there 
was a loss incurred and paid by them 
‘during the early years of publication of 
3),000 rupees. Afterward the magazine 
yielded a small revenue—a revenue so 
small that Colonel Olcott recites in his 
“Old Diary Leaves” that when H. P. 
Blavatsky went to Europe under a doc- 


H. P. Blavatsky published two great. 
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tor’s care in 1885 she was without means 
other than what he sent her; that he sent 
her $100 per month for two years and 
then ceased sending her money as he had 
none to send after meeting expenses. 

Lucifer, which she started in London 
in 1888 and edited till her death, always 
ran at a heavy loss and its deficits were 
met by herself, the two Keightleys. and 
others. When she died, May 8, 1891, she 
left absolutely nothing but a few personal 
effects, of no money value. 

Throughout the period of her public 
life, from 1875 to 1891, she wrote and 
worked incessantly for the great ideas in 
which she believed. She never charged 
and never received one solitary cent for 
any article she ever wrote on Theosophy, 
for any instructions she ever gave, for 
any help she ever afforded, for any let- 
ters she ever wrote, for any lecture she 
ever delivered. On the contrary, she 
gave all that she had, money, time, ef- 
fort, energy, life itself, to the cause she 
held dear and to its beneficiaries in every 
land, known and unknown to her per- 
sonally, 

When she came to New York in 1874 
she made her: own living with her own 
hands until she received funds from her 
relatives in Russia. She was of princely 
family and one known and noted in Rus- 
sia for two centuries. She gave up fam- 
ily, fortune, friends, and country for her 
work. On her father’s death she re- 
ccived her share of his estate and it was 
this money that sustained her and her 
work in New York and later in India. 
When it was exhausted she earned her 
own living by her pen through the 
writing of articles of travel, adventure, 
and description for various Russian 
periodicals. 

These facts are, or should be, well 
known to any ordinarily informed man, 
for they are easily accessible from the 
lips of men still living as well as from 
innumerable printed sources. And it 
ought as well to be known that she never 
made any public exhibition of her occult 
powers, never sought to use them in any 
way whether for money, fame, or self- 
advertisement, but on the contrary 
masked and hid them from public knowl- 
edge and the phenomena she performed 
were in all cases done in private, for the 
instruction of her students or for the 
elucidation of laws and principles she 
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was endeavoring to make clear to those 
interested. 

No person living knows the facts 
above recited any better than do Mrs. 
‘Annie Besant and Mr. Herbert Burrows, 
both of whom should be known by repu- 
tation, if not personally, by Mr. Harris. 
At the time of H. P. Biavatsky’s death 
a public statement was issued, signed by 
Mrs. Besant and Herbert Burrows 
amongst others, a quotation from which 
is germane to the very subject we are 
writing you about. The quotation is as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, who have. known inti- 
mately the late H. P. Blavatsky, have read 
with surprise and disgust the extraordinary 
and baseless falsehoods concerning her life 
and moral character circulated by a portion 
of the press. 

We do not propose to attempt any answer 
in detail to libels as monstrous as they are 
vile, libels which deal, moreover, with sup- 
posed events laid in distant quarters of the 
world, without any evidence being adduced to 
substantiate the allegations. Is it right, even 
for the sake of soiling a dead woman’s mem- 
ory, to ignore the ordinary rule of Jaw that 
the onus of proof lies on the accuser? What 
character can be safe if any unsupported slan- 
der is to be taken for proved fact? We con- 
tent ourselves with staking our honor and 
reputation on the statement that her character 
was of an exceptionally pure and lofty type. 
that her life was unsullied and her integrity 
spotless. It is because we know this that we 
were and are proud to follow her guidance, 
and we desire to place on public record the 
fact that we owe to her the noblest inspira- 
tions of our lives —H, P. R., In Memoriam: 
by Some of Her Pupils. 


The undersigned know something of 
H. P. Blavatsky by virtue of thirty-five 
years’ study of her life and works, and 
they know that they speak for other 
thousands of grateful men and women 
besides themselves in asking that you 
give this correction of Mr. Harris’ 
article as full a place in your magazine 
as you gave to the article itself of which 
we ‘complain. Respectfully, 

Enrtors THeosority. 
a 


‘That portion of Manas which follows 
the two higher principles is the ancestral 
soul, indeed, the bright. immortal thread 
of the higher Ego, to which clings the 
spiritual aroma of all the lives or births. 
—H. P. Blavatsky. 


SAER 

The Angels aspire to become Men: fer 
the perfect Man, the Man-Gaod, is above 
even Angels.—Eliphas Levi. 


MAGIC AND ART. 
(By Millicent Wadham.) 

We have a good deal of information 
of one kind and another regarding magic. 
and much is written and talked about its 
operations, and the occult powers of 
color, sound, rhythm, and so on, but 
about its precise nature not much is said. 
To some it appears in the light of an 
exact science. to others as a form of art, 
and to others perhaps as a conthination 
of both. But what is its exact nature? 
Is it a science or an art, or science and 
art, or is it again none of these? lt 
seems very important that we should de- 
cide what its nature is, if our progress 
is to be anything but superficial and im- 
certain, for the methods we shall employ 
to understand its workings and to de- 
velop its possibilities will of necessity 
depend upon the nature of the things 
with which we are dealing. The matter 
becomes more urgent when we realize 
that we are already dealing with magic 
in an increasing degree, through rituals 
of various kinds, and in various move- 
ments, and in our attempts to create defi- 
nite atmospheres by the use of certain 
colors, and so on. 

The following suggestion as to the 
exact nature of magic is made for what 
it is worth, and carries with it no au- 
thority other than any inherent reason- 
ableness or illumination it may possess. 
Briefly it is this, that magic is neither 
science nor art, nor a combination of the 
two, but is the “pair” to art, the oppo- 
site pole to it, and that together with 
art it constitutes the eternal duality of 
that mysterious ray of life which ex- 
ptesses itself in combinations of color, 
sound, form, rhythm, ete, in the 
physical world. This seems evident when 
we consider that whatever else art may 
or may not be, it is a doxnuard or out- 
ward thrust of Spirit through mind and 
emotion into the physical world, ex- 
pressing itself there in terms of color, 
sound, rhythm, ete.. as aforesaid: while 
magic, whatever else it may or may not 
be, is an upward or inward thrust fron: 
the same physieal basis through emo- 
tion and mind. to Spirit. One is a mani- 
festation, the other an evocation. of 
Spirit, 

Various important consequences fol- 
low from this conception of magic; for 
instance, if it be indeed the “pair” to art, 


then its range and possibilities are 

equally great; it, too, will contain the 

heights of genius, the depths of insanity, 
with all the shades of good, bad, and 
indiferent in between. It is no longer 

a science of fixed operations and fixed 

results, though science enters into it, just 
as tt enters into art, for the artist who 
does not know the posibilities and limita- 
ions of his material, the laws that gov- 
em his technic, can never be a master 
ot produce great work; and similarly— 
if this theory be true—the magician is 
subject to the same conditions. If he 
have not the necessary knowledge of the 
laws governing his materials, and of the 
possibilities which lie within them, he. 
t109, can never produce great magic, but 
ihis knowledge alone will never create 
it, any more than it will create great art. 
All the theoretical knowledge in the 
world with regard to color will not re- 
sult in the work of a Titian, or of form 
in the work of a Pheidias. And so with 
magic; the perfect evocation of Spirit 
through magic requires as great creative 
ability. as great understanding, as great 
capacity for vision, feeling, mentality, as 
the perfect manifestation of Spirit 
through art; all that art demands magic 
demands—and no less. 

This is not an easy doctrine, not 
nearly so easy as the conception of the 
magician as a kind of super-electrician, 
who by making and breaking circuits au- 
tomatically produces fixed results—so 
much blue, so much pink, such a sound, 
such a gesture, and key presto, Spirit is 
evoked! This last is a much more “com- 
fortable doctrine,” but it is hardly an 
inspiring one, and it tends to produce 
complacency and over-satisfaction at in- 
‘different results. 

But judge magic by the standard of 
art, demanding equally great work, and 
for the magician an organism as sensi- 
tive and perceptive as the artist's, and 
how different a horizon stretches before 


us! Infinitely greater and more exact- 
mg, but infinitely more inspiring. 
Judged by that standard, we are be- 


ginners indeed, with almost everything 
to learn: if we go to any theatre or 
music hall today that specializes in spec- 
tacle. we shall see there the masterly 
use of color—magical use of color—for 
it evokes, as was intended. desire and 
emotion. Compare it with our efforts 
and where are we? Surely the magic 
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which is to evoke not merely desire, but 
Spirit, must be at least as beatiful as 
this, if not infinitely more so? And as 
with color, so with sound, form, rhythm, 
gesture, and all the kindred materials of 
art and magic. 

` There. is no need for us to be dis- 
heartened or ashamed of the crudity of 
our attempts if we recognize that we 
are just beginners, with a great ‘ideal to 
work for, and a great goal to reach: but 
when we are complacent, when we speak 
as if we had “got there” and knew all 
about it, when some of us talk know- 
ingly about the occult power of color 
and sound who would not cross the 
street to look at an old master, or spend 
a shilling on a concert, then 
there is room for a blush, and we are 
hardly likely to impress the world with 
the wonder, beauty, and magnificence of 
the thing toward which we are reaching 
our hands. Whatever magic may or may 
not be, let us dream so splendidly, reach 
so far agonize and wrestle so earnestly 
for perfection, that such things become 
impossible, and we succeed at Icast in 
conveying to others that however feeble 
our endeavors, we have a great and holy 
thing before us, and recognize our in- 
sufficiency. 

One last word: art and magic are 
means whereby Spirit manifests and is 
evoked—well or ill, perfectly or imper- 
fectly, according to the power of the 
artist or the magician. but the Spirit is 
not limited by its servants, and if every 
artist died from the face of the earth its 
beauty would still shine out unabated in 
sun and stars, wind and rain—for nature, 
God's artistry, is unsurpassed by any hu- 
man achievement—and if all magic. 
every ritual, faded from the memory of 
man, God, “nearer than hands or feet,” 
would be with us still, to be evoked and 
touched by every secking soul, then or 
now, then and now,—From the Vahan. 

Seige 


The Atlantean Races were many, and 
their evolution lasted for millions of 
years. All of them were not bad, but 
became so towards the end of their 
cycle, as we, the Fifth Race, are now 
fast becoming —H. P. Blavatsky. 
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Why should we fear death? It is the 
most beautiful adventure in Itfe.—Charles 
Frohman. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an-international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study, 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritpal 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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FALSE THEOSOPHY. 


The Theosophical Society has met and 
weathered many storms since first it saw 
the light in 1875. It encountered the bit- 
ter hostility of materialistic science, and 
slowly and surely overcame it. It in- 
curred the unrelenting hatred of theo- 
logical orthodoxy, and worsted it. Op- 
position from without and dissensions 
irom within were its daily diet. None 
the less it thrived amazingly, and not 
only established the outlines of its phi- 
losophy in the popular mind, but it threw 

_ open the door and made safe the road 

‘to a dozen dilutions and imitations. 
Some of them were harmless, and may 
even have been beneficent. Others were 
perversions, and used the theosophical 
dress to disguise their poisons. All this 
was to be expected. It was a part-of the 
price. It was a procedure to which his- 
tory could find a hundred precedents. 

The real danger to Theosophy was to 
be found in none of these. Not through 
such agencies is the real attack ever to 
be expected. It comes persuasively and 
insidiously, and it makes its appeal to 
friendship, to comradeship, and to 
loyalty. It poses as a growth, a develop- 

' ment, and an advance. And it offers the 
bribe of wisdom, power, and immunity. 

The latest warning of mischief comes 
to us from a pamphlet entitled “Theoso- 

, Bey and Pseudo-Theosophy,” issued by a 
| member of the Adyar Society. We have 
ms had our suspicions that the Adyar 


Society was rapidly divesting itself of 
the last traces of theosophical philoso- 
phy and was plunging into the quagmire 
of superstition and pretense, but we were 
not aware that things were quite so bad 
as this pamphlet would portray. Cer- 
tainly they could hardly be worse. If 
the writer of the pamphlet in question 
is well informed, and he seems to be, his 
closing words are well justified. He 
says, “It is high time that Theosophists, 
even at the cost of sacrifice of devotion 
to their leaders, should wake to the fact 
that the devil, when he can not make use 
of the snares of the world and the flesh, 
can not tempt with personal ambition, 
still has many a tool for turning the dis- 
ciple from the Path, and I am convinced 
this whole movement, backed though it 
is by Adyar, is one of them. It is one 
of the most subtle devices of ‘Satan the 
Counsellor.’ ” 

These are strong words, but they seem 
to be justified. And so we may ask, who 
is “Bishop” Leadbeater? Who is “Bish- 
op” Wedgwood? Are these persons 
Theosophists, and if so whence did they 
get their ridiculous titles? Since when 
have there been “bishops” in the Theo- 
sophical Society? Who created them, 
and what are their functions? 

A lingering hope that this disgusting 
nonsense is no more than an exhibition 
of childish vanities, a mere prancing 
about of infantile conceits, is rudely dis- 
pelled by examination into the claims of 
these bishops. The writer of the pamph- 
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let in question aids us substantially, and 
we May express our gratitude for a 
vigor of language that we can admire, 
but that we can not emulate. Speaking 
of one of “Bishop” Wedgewoed’s lec- 
tures he says, “I myself heard him de- 
scribe the process of spiritual rain- 
making, in which a ‘properly ‘ordained 
priest, who has been spiritually vacci- 
nated by some other priest—he assured 
us that this was necessary. but that the 
private character of the man was a minor 
consideration—can, by clothing himself 
in certain vestments adorned with brass 
fringes and ornaments for ‘conducting 
the current.’ and by repeating certain 
prescribed formulas, produce a rain of 
spiritual power which would ‘affect 
people for nine miles around,’ including 
those engaged in secular pursuits at the 
time. I have always heard that God 
sends his rain on the just and on the un- 
_ just, but this is the first time I have 
heard it seriously claimed by one pre- 
tending to.be a Theosophist that he does 
so at the instigation of a man in livery.” 

There is no need- to comment. upon this 
disgusting tomfoolery. Indeed there are 
no adequate words in which to do so. 
It belongs, it seems, to a ritual which has 
the effect of gathering power from some 
unknown source, the power then of be- 
ing converted to some astral centre, from 
which it descends through the: priest, 
Howing along the brass fringe on his left 
sleeve, and pours out of the brass orna- 
ment on the back of his gown. “This, 
according to these neo-Voodooists, is 
Theosophy ; this is the divinely appointed 
way by which the Lord blesses those who 
happen to be somewhere ‘miles around,’ 
instead of the old way of entering into 
one’s closet and seeking him.” But there 
Is one point on which we are still in 
doubt. We are not informed of the price 
that may appropriately be charged for 
these spiritual influences. Are they 
measured by metre? Is it a matter of 
voltage? Do vou pay on delivery, or 
may vou run a monthly bill? 

A last hope that the writer of the 
pamphlet in question may have indulged 
in caricature is dispelled by “Bishop” 
Leadbeater himself. He savs, “We who 
are students have often heard of the 
great reservoir of force which is con- 
stantly being filed by the Spiritual 
Hierarchy in order that its contents may 
be utilized by members of the Adept 


llierarch and Their Pupils for the help- 
ing of the evolution of mankind. The 
arrangement made by the Christ with re- 
gard to His religion was that a kind of 
special compartment of that reservoir 
should be reserved for its use, and that a 
certain set of officials should be empow- 
ered by the use of certain special cere- 
monies, certain words and signs of 
power, to draw upon it for the spiritual 
benefit of their people. The scheme 
adopted for passing, gy the power is 
called ordination.” Once inore we should 
like to have a schedule of prices by the 
ampere. Or perhaps the bishops could 
oblige with a flat rate, or by faucet. 

It is- unfortunate that it should be 
necessary to notice the gibberings of 
these Theosophical bandar log. But how 
can it be avoided? Thousands of people 
read this revolting nonsense and believe 
it to be Theosophy. It is their only 
source of information concerning Theos- 
ophy. Naturally they are repelled any 
disgusted by a superstition without’ a 
parallel, an impudence almost incredible, 
a spiritual arrogance blighting alike to 
mind and soul. 

Theosophy teaches none of these 
things. They are the antithesis of The- 
osophy and those who originate them 
are the enemies of Theosophy. and in our 
opinion its conscious enemies. Theoso- 
phy is a body of archaic teachings put 
forward as evidence of human brother- 
hood, and for no other purpose. Theos- 
ophy teaches the divinity of men, anc 
therefore the unity of men. The practice 
of Theosophy is comprised in the wore 
unselfishness, and it admits the possibility 
of growth and evolution in no other way 
Progress along the path of spiritual de 
velopment is to be obtained by self 
induced and self-devised effort, and no 
through the mediation of mountebanl 
bishops with brass ornaments, nor cere 
monials, nor rituals. nor initiations, no 
ordinations, which are snares and decep 
tions, traps baited by knaves for fools 
And lest this should be considered un 
duly severe let us cite the words of 
real Master of Theosophy who said, “H 
who does net practice altruism, he who i 
not prepared to share his last morsel wit 
a weaker or poorer than himself, he wh 
hears another slandered and does not ur 
dertake his defense as he would under 
take his own, is no Theosophist.” 


A STORY FROM THE DEAD. 


Mr. Arthur Brisbane, writing in one 
of the Hearst newspapers on the death 
of James Gordon Bennett, has some in- 
teresting speculations to make. He sug- 
gests that the great editor could now tell 
a wonderful story if only he were in a 
position to do so. What, he asks, would 
be the circulation of the Herald tomor- 
row if the following announcement were 
made in the Herald today: “James Gor- 
don Bennett, editor of this newspaper, 
died Tuesday. Tomorrow he will tell 
very simply, without exaggeration, just 
exactly what happens when what you 
call yourself leaves your body and goes 
somewhere else.” 

We are not at all sure that the circu- 
lation of the Herald would benefit very 
substantially, or that its late editor would 
have half so good a story to tell as some of 
those other stories that he told while he 
was alive. We are inclined to think that 
his story would be rather a dull one, and 
that its readers would throw it on one 
side with a pish of discontent and incre- 
dulity. After all, we have had many 
stories of this kind and some of them 
have seemed to come from editors quite 
as distinguished as James Gordon Ben- 
nett. Mr. Stead, for example. Mr. 
Stead is supposed to have communicated 
a great many times since hig death, but 
he never had anything to say that was 
worth saying. or that was in any way 
comparable in value with what he said 
while he was still on earth. It is to be 
feared that a communication from Mr. 
Bennett would be equally disappointing, 
and that the Herald would fail to profit 
from a “scoop” that might add to our 
mournful hilarities, but that would cer- 
tainly not conduce to wisdom nor edifica- 
tion. 

For why should a dead man know 
more than a living one? Why should we 
assume that the consciousness is bathed 
in a great flood of knowledge because it 
is no longer in a material body? 

Sleep and death are so nearly alike 
as to be almost indistinguishable. We 
may reasonably believe that during sleep 
“what you call yourself leaves your body 
and goes somewhere else.” But unfor- 
tunately we do not bring back any 
noticeable amount of wisdom or knowl- 
edge from the sleep states. Suppose we 
somewhat readjust the problem sug- 
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gested by Mr. Brisbane. Let him an- 
nounce in his own newspaper that tomor- 
row he will relate without exaggeration 
just exactly what happened to him when 
he went to sleep. We can not promise 
him a largely increased circulation, but 
perhaps he will have something better, a 
dawning recognition of the meaning of 
death and the states of consciousness 
that follow dissolution. 
ce ed 
THE MAKING OF SPRING. 
Upon a day in April 
There came a sudden hush-— 


The silence of the forest, 
Expectant of a thrush. 


Hardly an aspen quivered, 
Until a breeze and rill 
Were startled by the rumor 
Of daisies on the hill. 


Sudden—a gust of passion 
Developed in the air, 

As tho the Little People 
Were thronging everywhere. 


And lo! the spell that deepened 
On larch and pine and fir, 

Was broken. In the maple 
The sap began to stir. 


Softly the doors of silence 
Were opened: and set free 

Were voices full of wilding, 
Prophetic mystery. 


Had some world been discovered? 
Or had Pan mishehaved? 

Or was it but a nation 
That needed to be saved? 


‘The thrush came with a question, 
Adventurous to find 
Some remnants of the wonder 
That God had left behind. 
—W illiam Grifftth. 


a 


Let it be plainly understood that we 
can not return to God unless we enter 
first into ourselves. God is everywhere. 
but not everywhere to us, There is but 
one point in the universe where God 
communicates with us, and that is the 
centre of our own soul. There He waits 
for us; there He meets us: there He 
speaks to us. To seek Him. therefore. 
we must enter into our own interior — 
Archbishop Ullathorne. 
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CROSSING. 


“Traveler, where do you go?” 

“I go to bathe in the sea in the redd’ning 
dawn, along the tree-bordered path.” 

“Traveler, where is that sea?” 

“There where this river ends its course, 
where the dawn opens into morning, 
where the day droops to the dusk.” 

“Traveler, how many are they who come 
with you?” À 

“I know not how to count them. 

They are traveling all night with their 
lamps lit, they are singing all day 
through land and water.” 

“Traveler, how far is the sea?” 

“How far is it we all ask? 

The rolling roar of its water swells to 
the sky when we hush our talk. 

It ever seems near yet far.” 

“Traveler, the sun is waxing strong.” 

“Yes, our journey is long and grievous. 

Sing who are weary in spirit, sing who 
are timid of heart.” 

“Traveler, what if the night overtakes 
you?” 

“We shail lie down to sleep till the new 
morning dawns with its songs, and 
the call of the sea floats in the air.” 

—Rabindranath Tagore. 
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THE NEW DEATH. 


Winifred. Kirkland, writing on “The 
New Death” in the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly, says that the war has 
shocked us into a novel realization of the 
importance of death. In other days the 
individual knew little of death beyond an 
occasional bereavement. But now the 
numbers of the splendid dead compel our 
thoughts; i 


The New Death, now entering history as 
an influence, is so far mainly an immense 
yearning receptivity, an unprecedented hu- 
mility of both brain and heart toward all the 
implications of survival. It is a great in- 
tuition entering into the lives of the simple, 
the sort of people who have made the past 
and will make the future. It does not matter 
in the least whether or not the intellectuals 
‘share this intuition, and it does not matter 
whether or not the intuition is true, or 
whether future generations, returned to the 
lassitude of peace, shall again deny the pres- 
ent perceptions; what does matter is the effect 
upon emergent public life and private of the 
fact that everyday men and women are be- 
lieving that the dead live. 


We do not believe that the war has 
caused everyday men and women to be- 
lieve that the dead live. They have al- 
ways believed it. A new realization may 


_its conclusions. 


have come, but it was not the everyday 
people who were misled by a scientific 
materialism. The scientist was never 
their teacher. He was never the “un- 
questioned arbiter” that the author 
seems to think: 


Throughout this testing by tragedy, how- 
ever, we still pay science this much of re- 
spect: we continue to practice its methods, 
while we no longer give blind acquiescence to 
In the immense desolations 
of grief today, each person must find his own 
answer to the supreme enigma. For this in- 
tellectual initiative the common man is far 
better prepared than he knew. Widespread 
education, widespread communication, have 
equipped the popular mind for mental achieve- 
ment which materialism had diverted to 
grosser directions than it deserved. Tran- 
scendent sorrow has now cleared a path for 
true progress. Science, permeating the com- 
monest education, has given to each one of 
us a manner of practical approach to any sub- 
ject that will always safeguard and secure all 
our advances into wisdom; but no longer can 
science convince us that we have not a soul 
when we feel it suffer so. It is impossible 
for ordinary people any longer to deny that 
spiritual facts require the exercise of spiritual 
faculties for their interpretation. 


There is much to learn, says the au- 
thor, from the trenches. If self-preserva- 
tion exists for the survival of something, 
may not self-immolation exist for the 
survival of something? 


One approaches in reverence the revelations 
of trench autobiography, which, whether ex- 
pressed in loftiest poetry or. in homeliest 
slang, comprise the symposium of the sacri- 
ficed. The bulk of war autobiography in- 
creases daily, making quotation overwhelming, 
but the uniformity of its revelations is a truth 
no reader can escape. While his actions are 
supported by an immense comradeship, the 
thoughts of the soldier move in a great lone- 
liness; therefore one must give full credit to 
the singular harmony of utterance, to the 
strange identity of faith, that so many diverse 
voices speak. Neither must one ever forget 
the surroundings in which these records were 
written; if these writers can succeed in be- 
lieving the spirit superior to the body, surely, 
of all men who ever loved, their creed is the 
most triumphant. We ourselves have shrunk 
at the mere footfall of the undertaker, at the 
waxen stateliness of a face once ruddy, at the 
thud of earth upon a seemly coffin; these cir- 
cumstances have been enough to make our 
sensitiveness accept the finality of dissolution. 
None of us have seen a human body in actual 
decay, but merely because we know it does de- 
cay, we have been overwhelmed and have de- 
nied the soul’s immortality. The boys upon 
the battlefields have seen the forms of their 
comrades rot before their eyes for months. 
What cowardice our facile doubt seems, com- 
pared with the faith of those at the front! 
And cowardice even more craven seems our 
love of life, our reluctance to leave earth’s 
treasures, when we perceive the passion of 
yearning that these men feel for the life they 


renounce. Was ever the poignancy of parent- 
hood more touchingly expressed than in Har- 
old Chapin’s letters to his baby son? And did 
ever homesickness become so divine a thing 
as on the battle lines of Europe? Tortured. 
with the sights and cries and odors of car- 
nage, and yearning in every fibre for the earth 
they relinquished, the boys of the world have 
marched unfaltering to their destruction, re- 
buking in their every gesture our easy despair, 
and leaving behind them words of confidence 
coercing us to conviction. 


What are the ideals of the men in the 
trenches? What is the force that com- 
manded them to die, and, being dead, 
where are they now? 


Both the bereaved and the young men dead 
view survival under several different aspects. 
Created out of a yearning for the physical 
privileges that are so abruptly denied, there 
is apparent in the writings of both a wistful 
half-belief im an actual return to earthly 
scenes. Have we noticed, in self-examination, 
that the world-wide devastation of today has 
already detroyed our old instinctive shudder 
at the supernatural? What living man can 
do to living man has proved so much more 
horrible than what ghost or devil might do, 
that gruesomeness has been transferred from 
the supernattiral to the physical. Both in 
literature and in life the supernatural as such 
faits to frighten us. How could we be sorry 
to have them return to us—the vivid, beau- 
tiful boys we loved? Would not any occult 
assurance of their possible presence be wel- 
come? We have, of course, no sure confi- 
dence that they thus return, but at least we 
have no physical shrinking from the possi- 
bility. New Death conceives an interrelated 
universe in which spirits still in the flesh and 
spirits freed from it may both be associated 
in some mystic effort toward the future. Cer- 
tainly the idea of their comradeship is today 
familiar to every soldier, as powerful as it is 
inarticulate. 


The religion of the soldier is a denial 
of all the old materialism and the effect 
upon those that survive must be the 
same; 


After decades of materialism a new mys- 
ticism is being born. All of us today perceive 
some great force let loose upon us—for our 
destruction or our regeneration? A Power is 
certainly at work—is it God or devil, for no 
one dares longer to call it chance? Every 
instinct answers, God. God and immortality 
have become facts for our everyday life, while 
before they were only words, and words 
avoided. The new thing about faith today 
is that it is voluntarily intuitive, and that its 
mysticism is not contemplative, but active. 
This mysticism is conscious. The scientific, 
the materialistic attitude was a stage of 
growth ordained for our adolescence, but it 
did not indicate the maturity that we thought 
it did. Our intuitions of God today are more 
to be relied upon than those of earlier periods 
that were unaware of pitfalls. The evidence 
of our mature wisdom is that, having experi- 
enced the pitfalls, we have voluntarily re- 
turned to a childlike trust. We do not argue 
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about God: we accept Him. We do not 
argue about survival: we accept it. Universal 
destruction has swept from us every other 
dependence. It is frankly an experiment, this 
new spirituality, this new adjustment, this 
New Death. For the first time in the world, 
millions of people are making the adventure 
of faith, engrossed in the effect of immor- 
tality, the effect of God, not as a dogma of 
the next world, but as a practice for this one, 
There is nothing new about immortality, there 
is nothing new about God; there is every- 
thing new in the fact that we are at last 
willing to live as if we believed in both. 
This is the religion of the New Death. 


War, says the author, is taking from, 
us our fear of death. The dead are so 
many that they can not be hidden: 


The New Death is the perception of our 
mortal end as the mere portal of an eternal 
progression, and the immediate result is the 
consecraticn of all living. As we step into 
the future we test our ground now for its 
spiritual foundations. If our faith is to lead 
us where our dead boys have gone, it must 
be a faith built, like theirs, of spirit-values. 
On the mere guess that death is a portal is 
founded the resilience of the hell-rocked 
world today. It is a new illumination, a New 
Death, when dying can be the greatest inspira- 
tion of our everyday energy, the strongest inv 
pulse towzrd daily joy. If only the beauty 
of the vision the tragedy has revealed can 
he retained a little while! For this little 


’ while has death come into its own as the great 


enhancer and enricher of life. 
E 


IRISH RELIGION. 


(Among the “Anglo-Irish Essays” of Jobn 
Eglinton 2 chapter is devoted to the “Irish 
Mythological Cycle,” and particularly to the 
work on that subject by M. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville. Mr. Eglinton says.) 

The ordinary reader will care less to 
hear from M. d'Arbois how comparative 
mythology “equates” Tethra with Kro- 
nos, or Ith with Prometheus, than toe 
learn quite generally with what views of 
man and nature the great race of ancient 
Celts looked forth on the spectacle of 
life and destiny. What vital perception 
of truth was theirs. or what were their 
errors? First of all, the Celts appear to 
have been always a race of implicit be- 
lievers. There is no trace of such 
“philosophic doubt” as appears in the 
ancient writings of the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, or the Anglo-Saxons.. Where, 
as with the Hebrews, the belief in an- 
other life, for example, arises as an ex- 
planation of the injustices and imperfec- 
tions of this, a fundamental doubt as to 
the whole matter is evident, and the re- 
ward of the righteous becomes an object 
of prayer and hope. This is a philo-~ 
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sophic faith, or a truth conceived by in- 
ference. But what distinguished the Celt 
was the vision—for it was nothing less 
—of another world interpenetrating this, 
seen at times with the bodily eyes and 
even journeyed unto with the bodily feet. 


- It might be said that such articles of be- 


lief as the repayment of debts after 
death, or that the dead warrior will use 
the weapons buried with him, are but the 
crudities of savage minds; but this be- 
lief in the present reality of another 
world has remained with the Celts up to 
times when no one can say they were 
savages. Christianity did not come in 
Ireland as an answer to men’s doubts 
about the soul or about immortality. “I 
would treat them as fools,” says Valerius 
Maximus, in a passage quoted by M. 
d'Arbois, “if these wearers of breeches 
did not hold the same belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul as Pythagoras pro- 
fessed in his philosopher’s mantle.” And 
with various other writers of the Ro- 
man world Celtic beliefs are alluded to 
with more respect than are those of the 
Jews. Christianity in Ireland would 
hardly have found itself, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, endowed with a 
missionary vocation, had the Celt not 
originally been prepared by temperament 
and habit of mind to accept it. Yet it 
was not as a rule of life, such as Chris- 
tianity appears to us now preëminently 
to be, that it was so completely accepted 
in Ireland, but as an authentic account 
of that other world, in which the Celt 
never doubted. A religion, in the sense 
of an explanation of life, the Celts did 
not require, for they had that explana- 
tion already in a belief which was im- 
plicit with them.—From “Anglo-Irish 
Essays,’ by John Eglinton. Published 
by the John Lane Company ($1.25). 
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Whatever we do is perfect in propor- 
tion to the self-possession with which we 
do it, and that self-possession is propor- 
tioned to patience. Nothing. however 
trifling, can be done well without good 
judgment. There are fifty ways of do- 
ing anything. but only one perfect way. 
Nature is always inclined to hurry, to 
run before judgment, but grace is de- 
liberate. To work fruitfully is to work 
with a patient will; fretful haste dam- 
ages both the work and the workman.— 
Archibshop Ullathorne. 


ALL SOULS. 


It is said that on the eve of All Souls 
unquiet spirits are loosed from their 
graves for an hour after sunset. This, 
says the author of “Tales from a Fam- 
ished Land,” is true. He has met those 
sad spirits. He was driving from Brus- 
sels to Antwerp when he became aware 
of a vague shape that seemed to float 
beside the car and he urged his chauffeur 
to drive more quickly: 


We seemed to have lost the shadow-thing, 
until suddenly I discovered that there were 
others with it, swinging rigid through the 
fog-like trees uprooted in a cyclone. My 
eyes were smarting with cold tears: it was 
like swimming with one’s eyes open in a 
stiff current. And all the time I watched 
the shadow-shapes gathering closer. Faintly 
luminous pale yellow blots seemed to grow 
in the dingy black of the racing forms. They 
were phosphorescent, as I think of them now. 
Something brushed my hair. A clicking 
sound like castanets came from the empty 
tonneau behind me, and then a whistling, 
like the speech of a man with no palate. 

“Sssss—Feld—Feld—Feldwetgl war ich, 
ans Bayern—sechs—sechsundswanzigsten-——in- 
fanterie Regiment.” 

i turned my head with an involuntary 
sob. There was absolutely nothing in the 
car, Pierre put on brakes violently. 

“Do you see anything?’ I demanded. 

“Nothing, monsieur.” 

“Do you hear or smell anything ?” 

We listened and sniffed. “Nothing, mon- 
sieur,” Pierre said, quivering and crossing 
himself. The noise of the, motor died, and 
we sat motionless in gruesome darkness 
listening to the hollow dripping of fog-water 
on the fallen leaves in the roadway. We 
were swallowed, lost in mist, with only a 
square yard of paved road visible before us. 
“Go on, Pierre,’ I said softly. 

Then gradually I saw the ghosts more 
plainly. A woman. bent like an old hinge. 
flung along beside the flying motor-car, and a 
naked frightened child ran fearfully before 
her. “Ask him, Grutje, ask him about home !°’ 
a thin child-voice sobbed. A younger woman 
whose head had been hacked from her shoul- 
ders floated along with them, fondling the 
severed member and wailing, “De Deutschers 
—the Germans!” A group of mangled bodies 
of Belgian artillerymen hung like a swarm 
of bees together, mouthing curses as they flew, 
and a gigantic peasant, with clotted beard and 
arms stretched rigid in the form of a cross, 
stared with a face stabbed through and 
through like honey-comb. 

“Feldwebel Stoner. König, Kaiser, Vater. 
land, sie leben hoch!’ whispered a voice. 

The swarming spirits grew till they dark. 
ened the mist. We flew through the empty 
corridors of Malines, and on to Waelhem-— 
first of the Antwerp forts to fall—up the 
ridge to Waerloos and Contich, toward Oude 
God and the inner forts. Still the swarm 
grew, crowding closer and closer. The eye; 
of the dead peered like cats’ eyes in the vel 
low dark, and my soul chilled to ice Thy, 


odor of dead clay was so strong I nearly 
tainted, and bony fingers seemed to press 
against my back and shoulders as if heavy 
wires were freezing into the flesh. “Light 
the dash-light, for God’s sake, Pierre!” I 
tried. hoping the new electric blur would 
banish the phantoms, but their sulphurous 
eyes glowed only the more in its feeble ray. 

And the hissing, clicking, and rattling grew. 


“Feldwebel Stoner, aus Bayern, tot, Eppeg- 
kem, September dreizehn König. 
Kaiser, und WVaterland—hoch! ” a voice 


shrilled: “De Deutschers; de Dentschers!” 
sobbed an echo after it. And then, with a 
sudden access of horror, I remembered the 
saying of the peasants; I knew what had 
wakened those unquiet spirits; knew that they 
wished to question me; knew that I must an- 
swer their questions in the brief hour of their 
release; all of them I must answer! 

se . deben hoch!" screamed the Ger- 
man voice. “Are we in Paris? 

A "No! ' I shouted. 

suis Français, Vive la France! 

: . Have we reached the Rhine?” 
“Nol 


. Belge. 
“No! we 


Is Belgium free?” 
. . honor, the honor of my country, 

honor—honor ? In 

“No 1 

i . Sosialdemokrat—for world-peace I 
fought, that the world might have peace. Ts 
there peace?” 

“No! ype 


curé of Weerloo dead for my 
church and my flock. Are we victorious?” 

è o pe 

“Ask, Grutje, ask!” trilled a child’s voice, 
and a sad shriek answered it: “Home—the 
little farm on the road to Elewyt beside Kas- 
teel Weerde—is it safe?” 

I knew that farm, a blackened ruin like the 
castle beside it, with two lath crosses leaning 
pes over sunken graves in the dooryard. 
“Nol? 


Taves FROM Aa FAMmiIsSHED LAND. 
Eyre Hunt. New York: Doubleday, 
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WISDOM FROM THE “SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


The ant may also. for all we know, see 
the avenging finger of a Personal God 
in the hand of the urchin who, under the 
impulse of mischief, destroys, in one mo- 
ment, its ant-hill, the labor of many 
weeks—long years in the chronology of 
insects. The ant, feeling it acutely, may 
also, like man, attribute the undeserved 
calamity to a combination of Providence 
and sin, and see in it the result of the sin 
of the first parent. 


By Edward 
Page & Co. 


Science is before a, dead wall, on the 
face of which she traces, as she imagines, 
great physiological and psychic discov- 
eries, every one of which will be shown, 
later on, to be no better than cobwebs, 
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spun by her scientific fancies and il- 
lusions. 


Were a truly learned Occultist-Alche- 
mist to write the “Life and Adventures 
of an Atom,’ he would secure thereby 
the supreme scorn of the modern Chem- 
ist, though perchance also his subsedüent 


- gratitude, 


Occultists . . . having the most per- 
fect faith in their own exact records, as- 
tronomical and mathematical, calculate 
the age of humanity and assert that men 
(as separate sexes) have existed in this 
Round just 18,618,727 years, as the 
Brahminical teachings and even some 
Hindu calendars declare. 


A monad . . . is not of this world or 
plane, and may only be compared to an 
indestructible star of divine light and 
fire, thrown down on to our Earth, as a 
plank of salvation for the Personalities 
in which it indwells. It is for the latter 
to cling to it; and thus partaking of its 
divine nature, obtain immortality. 


Atma neither progresses, forgets, nor 
remembers. It does not belong to this 
plane; it is but the Ray of Light eternal 
which shines upon, and through, the 
darkness of matter—when the latter is 
willing. 


It has been stated before now that Oc- 
cultism does not accept anything inor- 


ganic in the Kosmos. The expression 
employed by Science, “inorganic sub- 
stance,” means simply that the latent tife, 


slumbering in the molecules of so-called 
“inert matter,” is incognizable. Al is 
Life, and every atom of even mineral 
dust is a Life, though beyond our com- 
prehension and perception, because it is 
outside the range of the laws known to 
those who reject Occultism. 


The whole Kosmos is guided, con- 
trolled, and animated by almost endless 
series of Hierarchies of sentient Beings, 
each having a mission to perform, and 
who—whether we give them one name 
or another, whether we call them Dhyan 
Chohans or Angels—-are “Messengers” 
in the sense only that they are the agents 
of Karmic and Cosmic Laws. 


escent 


Overcome evil by good.—Bnddha. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
. at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study, 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogina to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. . This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, , ; 
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> A WARNING. 

It was inevitable that some readers 
should be annoyed by our adverse com- 
ments on the pseudo-Theosophy that is 
aow exciting the contempt and derision 
of the world. None the less we are so 
far impenitent that we intend to con- 
tinue a policy of protest wherever it 
shall seem necessary to defend Theoso- 
phy against pretense, vanity, and im- 
posture. 

Theosophy was given to the world as 
an elaborate and comprehensive argu- 
ment for human brotherhood, and for its 
practice as the beginning and the end 
of all human attainments. For this we 
have the reiterated assertions of the 
Founders of the Society and we do not 
admit that their authority has been in 
any way delegated, transmitted, or in- 
herited. They stand unapproached and 
unapproachable. There is no one with 
authority to change their policy, to add 
to it, or to take from it. And all claims 
to the contrary are the result of igno- 
rance, or conceit, or both, and sometimes 
with the addition of conscious imposture. 

Theosophy does not encourage psy- 
chism. On the contrary it believes it to 
he dangerous and misleading. 

Theosophy has nothing to say about 
“mvisible helpers.” It will usually be 
iound that the “invisible helper” is par- 
ticularly careful to abstain from any vis- 
ible help to any living being. It will also 
be found that the “invisible helper” is 


usually saturated with conceit and spir- 
itual pride. The dead can not be helped 
except by a careful performance of duty 
to the living, and while there is perfect 
liberty of opinion upon this and all other 
matters we have no right to label our 
indolent superstitions as Theosophy any 
more than we have a right to call them 
Darwinism. 

Theosophy does not admit any sort of 
spiritual authority, or the right of any 
one to promulgate “teachings.” There 
is only one credential to membership in 
the Society and that is a willingness to 
preach and practice human brotherhood. 

Theosophy has nothing to say about a 
“coming Christ.” Any member has a 
right to believe what he pleases in this 
respect or to waste his time in idle spec- 
ulation. There is no one now visible who 
knows anything about it, and those who 
profess to have knowledge have thereby 
proved that they have none. And it may 
be said that all those who claim to be 
leaders, or teachers, or to be illuminated, 
or initiated, or ordained, or to be wiser 
than others, or to have access to knowl- 
edge that is denied to others, are blind 
leaders of the blind, misled by their own 
vanities and by their own superstitions. 
Spiritual knowledge is always humble. 
unobtrusive, and diffident. 

Theosophy does not teach that cither 
health or wealth are to be obtained by 
spiritual means, or that the desires of 
the lower nature are to be gratified. 

Doubtless we have now given cause 
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for further offense to those who are un- 
able to think without the authority of 
some other human being, and who are 
always eager to do obeisance to some 
personality. But we have no cause of 
quarrel with them. They were lament- 
ably born under karmic law without that 
first theosophical requisite, a mental 
backbone. An inscrutable Nemesis has 
cast them into theosophical circles, 
whereas they should have belonged to 
some church with its theological pastors 
and masters, where an intellectual inde- 
pendence is unnecessary and where pre- 
digested opinions may always be obtained 
in tabloid form. But at least one thing 
is certain. So long as they are willing 
to be duped they will always find “clair- 
voyants” and “seers” who are willing to 
oblige them in the name of Theosophy. 
All we can do is to wish them a safe 
deliverance from imposture, and to point 
them out as a warning against the ever- 
watchful forces of vanity, greed, and 
ambition. ge, 


Time is, and all the detail of the world 
confounds 

The plastic mind. With 
shapes and sounds 

Do the swift elements of thought con- 
tend 

To form a whole which life may com- 
prehend. 

Only to those of high intent 

Ts life revealed, and quick dreams sent— 

Half glimpséd truths omnipotent. 

Out of the silence of an unborn space 

A spirit moves, and thought comes face 
to face 

With the immutable, and time is past, 

And the spent soul, alone, meets truth at 
last. 

Chance, fate, occasion, circumstance, 

In interfuséd radiance 

Are lost. Past, present, future, all com- 
bined 

In one sure instantaneous grasp of mind, 

And all infinity unrolls at our command, 

And beast and man and God unite, as 
worlds expand. 

—Ormeida Curtis Harrison, 
a 


multitude of 


The Occult powers of plants, animals, 
and minerals magically sympathize with 
the “superior natures,’ and the Divine 
Soul of man is in perfect intelligence 
with these “inferior” ones —H. P. Bla- 
vatsky. 


PAST BIRTHS. 


A great many people profess to have a 
knowledge of the past incarnations of 
themselves and others. How do you ac- 
count for this? 


Sometimes vanity, sometimes fancy. 
Those who really remember, never say 
so. Those who actually know always 
keep silent. Always distrust self-asser- 
tion, no matter from whom it comes. 
The wise prefer to seem ignorant lest 
they arouse pride in themselves and envy 
in others. 

This does not apply, of course, to 
those vague and fugitive reminiscences 
that we may identify with past incarna- 
tions. They come to nearly all of us at 
some time or another, and they are fit 
subjects for interesting speculation. But 
they may be due to quite other causes 
than a memory of former lives., They 
may be derived from the thought of 
others. They may be due to thought 
forms that impinge upon our conscious- 
ness, and that then seem to belong to it. 
They may be pictures in the astral plane 
of which we get momentary glimpses. 
As we understand the oczult philosophy 
more and more deeply, so at the same 
time we acquire greater caution in ac- 
cepting this, that, or the other theory of 
the phenomena that arrest our attention. 

The theosophical field is peculiarly rich 
in those who seek to acquire influence 
and deference by the pretension to occult 
powers, and nowhere are such efforts so 
well rewarded by the credulous and gul- 
lible. Be on your guard against them. 
Distrust all those who claim to know 
more than others. Such claims are never 
made by the wise. Remember that even 
the most remarkable display of learning 
is no assurance of spiritual progress. 
Any one with a good memory can ac- 
quire learning of this sort, and intel- 
lectual power is no guarantee of moral 
worth. Probably black adepts remem- 
ber their past incarnations, and clair- 
voyance may be obtained by the most 
abominable means. Do not accept lead- 
ership from those who offer it. Seek 
the leadership of your own Higher Na- 
ture, for only in such ways can help 
cone, and then it will come in such a 
manner that yott can not mistake it. 
Read and study all things with an open 
and a cautious mind, and learn to stand 
alone without even an inner wish for ex-: 


ternal guidance. And accept nothing 
from any source whatsoever unless it 
seems to you to be true. The mistakes 
that arise from self-reliance do not mat- 
ter. ee ee 


THE SOUL’S IMMORTAL SEARCH. 


Een so the soul, which in this earthly 
mold 
The spirit of God doth secretly in- 
fuse, 
Because at first she doth the earth be- 
hold, 
And only this material world she 
views, 


At first her mother earth she holdeth 
dear, 
And doth embrace the world and 
worldly things; i 
She flies close by the ground, and hovers 
here, 
And mounts not up with her celestial 
wings. 


Yet under heaven she can not light on 


aught 
That with her heavenly nature doth 
agree; 
She can not rest, she can not fix her 
thought, 


She can not in this world contented 
be. 


For who did ever yet, in honor, wealth, 
Or pleasure of the sense, contentment 
find ? 
Who ever ceased to wish, when he had 
health, 
Or, having wisdom, was not vext in 
mind ? 


Then, as a bee which among weeds doth 
fall, 
Which seem sweet flowers, with lustre 
fresh and gay, 
She lights on this, and that, and tasteth 
all, 
But pleased with none, doth rise and 
soar away. 


So, when the soul finds here no true 
content, 
And like Noah’s dove, can no sure 
footing take, 
She doth return from whence she first 
was sent, 
And flies to him who first her wings 
did make. 


Doubtless ali souls have a surviving 
thought, 
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Therefore of death we think with 
quiet mind; 
But if we think of being turned to 
naught, 
A trembling horror in our souls we 
find. —John Davies (1595). 
Sa 


IRRESPONSIBILITY. 


There is a certain poisonous theory of 
human irresponsibility that proceeds 
apace, thanks to a popular welcome easy 
to understand, and to a scientific charla- 
tanism difficult to understand. Thus we 
find Dr. Echols Ardman of Paris inter- 
vening in a now notorious French mur- 
der case with the assurance that the 
homicidal impulse is caused by a small 
bone abnormally pressing on a certain 
part of the brain. Remove the offending 
bone and original sin will disappear with 
it. The surgical knife plus the surgical 
fee becomes an admirable substitute for 
penitence and grace. 

A similar report comes from Chicago. 
A psychopathic laboratory has been es- 
tablished in order that criminals may be 
surgically examined—that is to say vivi- 
sected—in order to determine their re- 
sponsibility. In this way the vivisector 
secures the human victims for which he 
has been hungering; a reluctant benevo- 
lence is mesmerized by the pretense of 
humanitarian motives; and the gospel of 
irresponsibility is preached afresh from 
the housetops. Let us hope that the new 
laboratory will give due weight also to 
eugenic considerations in order to com- 
plete the tale of chicane and knavery. 
The malefactor accused of murder or 
Sabbath-breaking ought not to have to 
plead in vain that his grandmother had a 
cast in her left eye or that his maternal 
aunt married a Democrat and that he 
was therefore unaccountable for his acts. 

eeepc err 

Not the perversities of others, not their 
sins of commission or omission, but his 
own misdeeds and negligences should a 
sage take notice of —Dhammapada. 

ninpi 

Manas is respectively under the Sun 
and Moon, for as Shankaracharya says: 
“The Moon is the mind, and the sun the 
understanding.” —H. P. Blavatsky. 

ae 

Biologists are absolutely forced by 
science to believe with absolute con- 
fidence in a directive power.—Lord Kel- 
vin. 
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THEOSOPHY AND THE OLD 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

The teaching of Theosophy may be 
summed up in this saying of Jesús, 
“First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full-grown corn in the ear,” which gives 
the stages of natural spiritual unfold- 
ment. The full-grown corn in the ear js 
tke stage of the completed self-evolution 
of man; he has attained his full spiritual 
stature; he has reached the goal of evo- 
lution which is—liberation—from mat- 
ter; and he has no further need of re- 
incarnation, although he may remain in 
the body, his physical sheath, for a long 
period of time, as did Gautama Buddha 
after his liberation, until his eightieth 
year. 

As the Ego unfolds and begins to know 
that if is not the body, that if is unat- 
tached, that it is no part of the body, it 
still lives in the body as its outer sheath 
and lowest instrument: it lives in this 
stage for some time, it may be for years, 
before it comes into consciousness of its 
own Higher Self. When this conscious- 
ness begins to dawn, and the personal 
self or Ego comes into a closer union 
with its real Self, then it begins to loosen 
its attachment to the personal self and in 
a way seems to crawl out of it. while 
still living in it as one of the inner 
sheaths which it has opened by its en- 
larged consciousness and which it is all 
the time transmuting into its real Self, 
and as spiritual growth proceeds it loses 
in a degree that consciousness of the 
physical body although still living in it 
and using it as its instrument; the trans- 
mutation goes on as the Ego of con- 
sciousness comes into closer union with 
its own higher consciousness or Higher 
Self. It seems all the time to be creep- 
ing out of and looking back to its per- 
sonal self to what it was at such and such 
a time, it is always making coniparison 
with its former self, and in that way it 
becomes a witness of its own spiritual 
growth. as an adult might look back to 
his former self at the age of seven, four- 
teen, and twenty-one. To an observer 
the spiritual growth is just as marked as 
is the physical, or intellectual growth. 
and much more intensified; or the indi- 
vidual feels a continual becoming, his 
consciousness is enlarging and expanding 
as he comes into closer union with his 
greater Self; this experience may extend 


ever a considerable length of time and 
even when the full consummation of 
conscious union has arrived there may 
be times of a relapse, a falling back, as 
the Ego is not strong enough to bear the 
continuous strain, it has to become accus- 
tomed to the higher rate of vibration; 
you have to lessen the tension, as it were, 
after the Ego has functioned on the next 
higher sheath; it is what we call a reac- 
tion—action and reaction—after con- 
sciousness on the higher sheath, reaction 
is necessary to restore equilibrium of the 
ether, of which the individual aura is 
composed. We are often impatient of 
the reaction, what we may call the ebb 
and flow, as there are many hidden causes 
to delay the setting of the needle, or 
equilibrium, before the Ego is again pre- 
pared to come into the higher vibration 
and function on the higher sheath; or, 
in other words, to come into soul-con- 
sciousness and translate the higher vi- 
bration into human language, which 
process must take place every time the 
Higher Self manifests itself on the 
physical plane. As Jesus said, “If you 
keep my commandments, My Father 
will love you, and we will manifest our- 
selves unto you.” Translated into theo- 
sophic language, it would mean that 
Manas, our real Ego, in union with 
Buddhi, and Atma the Father, is able to 
manifest itself through spiritual con- 
sciousness to the personal consciousness 
of the individual; and this is the highest 
spiritual manifestation. 

After the Ego or self has passed 
through all the seven portals, or in other 
words, the seven sheaths, “the seventh 
swallows all other sounds, they die, and 
then ate heard no more.” That is, the 
seven manners of the inner hearing are 
transmuted into inner consciousness; the 
sound is heard no more. The Voice of 
the Silence has ceased, and soul-con- 
sciousness has taken its place. This I 
confirm from my own experience and for 
Theosophists quote the same confirma- 
tion from “The Voice of the Silence.” 
“When the six’ (the six principles; 
meaning when the lower personality is 
destroved and the inner individuality is 
merged into and lost in the Seventh or 
Spirit) “are slain and at the Master's 
feet” (the Higher Self “are laid, then is 
the pupil (personal self) merged inte the 
One (or Self) becomes that One and 


ives therein”; and this is the goal of self- 
evolution, or, in other words—Libera- 
tuon. 

As F bave said before, when one 
reaches this stage—union with their own 
Higher Self—one has almost lost the 
consciousness of their personal self. 
They still perform actions, but the indi- 
vidual is conscious that the motive comes 
from the conjunction of the lower and 
Higher Self, that they are no longer sep- 
arate, but One. As Jesus said, “Of my- 
self I can do nothing,” meaning of his 
personal self alone he could do nothing. 
The individual is conscious of living in 
the One, in the Eternal; he neither lives 
in the past, nor in the future; he con- 
cerns himself very little in the future, as 
he does in the past, after death, or his 
past lives. 

This little sketch gives an idea of what 
Theosophy is, that it is the evolution of 
the soul, the path of attainment through 
becoming; that one consciously enters the 
Path and follows it until he reaches the 
goal—liberation, and conscious immor- 
tality; if he does not attain it in this life 
he knows that he will attain it in some 
future incarnation, therefore, he has 
something to strive for—the goal set be- 
fore him. 

Does it seem possible that one who has 
a knowledge of Theosophy could prosti- 
tutte that knowledge to the teaching of 
the Old Catholic Church which is com- 
posed of traditions, superstitions, dogmas, 
rituals, and ceremonies, all administered 
through the ordained priest, whose ordi- 
nation makes him a Divine being able to 
forgive sins, and absolve a whole con- 
gregation, through faith in the priest, 
hat is, that the priest has the power? 
Therefore, it is a religion of faith, noth- 
ing is said in regard to any change in the 
individual, any spiritual growth. 

Herein I would point out the Incom- 
patibility of the teaching of Theosophy, 
and that of the Old Catholic Church: 
That no individual can be a rea? theoso- 
phist. and, at the same time, a member of 
the Old Catholic Church, or the Angli- 
can Church, called the Episcopal Church 
im America, and if‘he is hoviest with his 
own soul he will have to admit it to his 
own soul, whether he admits it to others 
or net-—-Publsked by Calvstia Root Leng, 
editor ef “Divine Lafe- Magasițe,” 614 
Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago. - 
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REINCARNATION. 


Tre reluctance of so-called New 
Thought writers to include reincarnation 
amiong their other plunder from the theo- 
sophical storehouses is doubtless due to 
their desire to conciliate orthodoxy as 
well as to preserve their own credit for 
originality. Reincarnation obviously be- 
longs to the ages, and he who teaches 
it can hardly claim the laurels of the 
pioneer, whereas it is always easy to 
ring the changes upon “thought force,” 
and “power,” and “imagination,” and 
“will,” and still to pose as a discoverer. 

But at last we have a volume on New 
Thought that ventures upon a direct as- 
sertion of Reincarnation. Mr. Floyd B. 
Wilson in his “The Man of Tomorrow,” 
published by R. F. Fenno & Co., boldly 
avows fhat his conclusions on the nature 
of the human soul are the result of his 
experiences in past incarnations. It may 
be so, and doubtless Mr. Wilson thinks 
that it is so. Personally we are inclined 
to think that they are the result of read- 
ing the writings of H. P. Blavatsky, but 
then we all have a right to our own 
theories. 

Those who accept “my conclusions,” 
says Mr. Wilson, will find themselves in 
good company. Socrates is quoted as 
saying, “Our souls existed before they 
were in human form, separate from 
bodies, and possessed intelligence.” 
Schopenhauer wrote: “We find the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis springing from 
the earliest and noblest ages of the hu- 
man race, and always spread abroad in 
the earth as the belief of the great ma- 
jority of mankind.” Hume declared, 
“Metempsychosis is the only system of 
immortality that philosophy can hearken 
to.” Emerson followed and added his 
testimony by saying: “We can not de- 
scribe the natural history of the soul, but 
we know that it is divine. I can not tell 
if these wonderful qualities which house 
today in this mortal frame shall ever re- 
assemble in equal activity in a similar 
frame, or whether they have before had 
a natural history like that of this body 
you see before you; but this one thing I 
know, that these qualities did not begin 
to exist, can not be sick with any sick- 
ness, nor buried in my grave; but that 
they circulate through the universe; be- 
fore the world was, they were. Nothing 
can bar them out. or shut them in, they 
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penetrate the ocean and land, space and 
time, form and essence, and hold the key 
to universal nature.” 

Now this is all very nice and Mr. Wil- 
son has a perfect right to adduce the evi- 
dence of the ages in support of reincar- 
nation, although probably he would never 
have heard of reincarnation or of any 
single theory of which he writes but for 
Theosophy. But when Mr. Wilson goes 
on to talk of rounds and races with the 
same placid complacence of the dis- 
coverer it seems time to call a halt and to 
ask him if he thinks it honest to compile 
a book almost exclusively from frag- 
ments of theosophical thought diluted 
with his own rather feeble speculations 
and to claim credit for originality and 
research. It might further be suggested 
to Mr. Wilson that when he quotes from 
the great world writers as well as from 
the smaller writers of today he might at 


least spell their names correctly. 
pn 


KWANNON. 

Kwannon, the Japanese goddess of mercy, 
is represented with many hands, typifying 
generosity and kindness. In one of these 
hands she is supposed to hold an axe, where- 
with she severs the threads of human lives. 
I am the ancient one, the many-handed, 
The merciful am I. 

Here where the black pine bends above 
the sea 

They bring their gifts to me— 

Spoil of the foreshore where the corals 
lie, 

Fishes of ivory, and amber stranded, 

And carven beads 

Green as the fretted fringes of the weeds. 


Age after age, I watch the long sails 


pass. 

Age after age, I see them come once 
more 

Home, as the gray-winged pigeon to the 
grass, 


The white crane to the shore. 

Goddess am I of heaven and this small 
town 

Above the beaches brown. 

And here the children bring me cakes, 
and flowers, 

And all the strange sea-treasures that 
they find, 

For “She,” they say, “the Merciful, is 
ours, 

And she,” they say, “is kind.” 


Camphor and wave-worn sandalwood for 
burning f 


They bring to me alone, 
Shells that are veined like irises, and 


those 

Curved like the clear bright petals of a 
rose. 

Wherefore an hundredfold again re- 
turning 


I render them their own— 


Full-freighted nets that flash among the 
foam, 

Laughter and love, and gentle eyes at 
home, 

Cool of the night, and the soft air that 
swells 

My silver temple bells. 

Winds of the spring, the little flowers 
that shine 

Where the young barley slopes to meet 
the pine, 

Gold of the charlock, guerdon of the rain, 

I give to them again. 


Yet though the fishing-boats return full- 
laden 

Out of the broad blue east, 

Under the brown roofs pain is their 
handmaiden, 

And mourning is their feast. 

Yea, though my many hands are raised 
to bless, 

I am not strong to give them happiness. 


Sorrow comes swiftly as the swallow 
flying, 

O, little lives, that are so quickly done! 

Peace is my raiment, mercy is my 
breath, 

I am the gentle one. 

When they are tired of sorrow and of 
sighing 

I give them death. 

—From “The Lamp of Poor Souls,’ by 
Marjorie L. C. Pickthall. Pub- 
lished by the John Lane Company. 
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The whole order of Nature evinces a 
progressive march towards a higher life. 
There is design in the action of the 
seemingly blindest forces. 


In comforting others shalt thou be 
comforted; in strengthening others shalt 
thou find strength; in loving shalt thou 
be loved.—Amtel. 


p 
Let a man be true to his intentions, 


and the point is gained, whether he suc- 
ceed or not—Carlyle. 


MATERIALISM. 
(By Francis Grierson.) 


The difference between materialism of 
the state and materialism of the indi- 
vidual is not difficult to define. 

The cry of “Deutschland ueber Al- 
les” meant that the Prussians believed 
they were able to dominate the world by 
imposing their mode of materialism on 
all other nations, while the materialism 
of the Frenchman, the Englishman, and 
the American is based on individualism. 
Both modes are illusions. 

The instinct of worship is inherent in 
all humanity. Men must reverence 
something, and when they cease to rev- 
erence what the Church stands for they 
naturally fix on something else. They 
become hero worshippers or Kultur wor- 
shippers, or worshippers at the shrine of 
their own ego. 

In Russia it was the Czar who typified 
the Church, in Germany the Kaiser typi- 
fies Kultur, in other countries the wealth 
of individuals typifies money power. In 
Prussia people adore the state, elsewhere 
they adore money. 

“What is it,” asks the London Times, 
“in the German attitude towards life 
which makes it intolerable to us? Why 
is it that we feel the cause of the Allies 
is the cause of humanity? 

“What is intolerable in Germany, 
what outweighs the many excellencies of 
its learning is that it contains something 
which stamps what it touches with 
death.” 

Materialistic culture organizes men, 
but does not inspire them; cultivates 
them, but does not free them; creates a 
powerful state, but defies democracy and 
the Church. 

Materialism, carried to the limit which 
we have seen during recent years, breeds 
callous ignorance and a profound con- 
tempt for all that is lovable in human 
nature. What makes the Prussian spirit 
so dangerous is that it is “horribly con- 
genial to so much in the modern 
world.” 

Materialism in the individual is in no 
way superior to the Kultur of the state, 
but on the contrary more ignoble, be- 
cause less disinterested than that of the 
state. As the writer in the Times pre- 
sents the case: “It is more slyly cor- 
rupt, and, for the great mass of man- 
kind, almost as tyrannical.” 
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What, after all, is the difference be- 
tween the worship of self and the wor- 
ship of kings and kaisers? A man who 
lives for himself lives for nothing. Ideal- 
ism is all-embracing. A man can not 
live for himself and have any ideals. 
And horrible as the moloch of material- 
istic statecraft is, it is surpassed by that 
of the individual. 

The millions of deluded people who 
pinned their faith to Czar and Kaiser 
still believed there were individuals bet- 
ter than themselves and worthy of all 
reverence. They could still say, when 
the hour for the downfall of their idols 
arrived, that in all honesty they believed 
their idols to be God’s chosen instru- 
ments on earth. But it is not so with the 
individual. The materialist, believing 
only in the power of the individual unit, 
is stripped of everything in the crucial 
hour. Within himself he has nothing, 
while outside of himself all is void. 

And so, for the first time in history, 
two forces of Mammon are at grips for 
the control of the world. One of the two 
must be destroyed. And then what? It 
is not conceivable that Prussia, headed 
by the junkers and the military caste, 
can ever dominate several hundred mil- 
lions with wealth and science to support 
them. 

But what if German materialism dis- 
appears and leaves the world in control 
of industrial materialism? 

In that case the new order would be 
no better than the old.—From “Jilusions 
and Realities of the War.” Published by 
the John Lane Company ($1.25). 


a nd 


And I know not if, save in this, such 
gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not 
a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our scale 
in itself is naught: 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, 
soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two 
in my thought: 
And there! Ye have heard and seen: 
consider and bow the head! 
—Browning. 
` nenea a 
In Devachan the higher element of the 
Manas is needed to make it a state of 
perception and consciousness for the dis- 
embodied Monad.—H. P. Blavatsky. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: , 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE I$ WO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, aud dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, l 
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CREEDS. 


Why, asks a kindly correspondent, do 
you denounce creeds while Theosophy it- 
lf is full of creeds? Every statement 
in the “Secret Doctrine,” for example, 

, isa creed for the faithful and a dogma 
i for the devout, and many of them seem 
! quite as incredible as those offered for 
, eur acceptance by the orthodoxy of the 
churches. Why should we be charged 
with superstition for accepting the dog- 
ma of transubstantitiation and at the 
sume time credited with wisdom for be- 
heving in the septenary chain of worlds 
or the historical reality of Lemuria? 
What is the difference? There is all the 
difference in the world. Orthodoxy de- 
mands that we accept upon faith certain 
myerifiable assertions, and threatens us 
with pains and penalties if we do not 
accept them. Many of those assertions 
are not only unverifiable, but also in- 
credible, and it would sometimes seem 
that the merit of belief is in the same 
ratio with their incredibility. Theosophy 
tlemands no belief whatever except in 
human brotherhood. It makes no threats. 
Your future will be unaffected by vour 
belief or disbelief in the septenary chain 
of worlds, or Lemuria, or the existence 
ot Adepts, or the First Logos, or any- 
thing else. Nothing matters except your 
thoughts and your deeds. Your beliefs 
are of no importance except in so far as 
they influenec conduct. 

Let us suppose that you ask a pro- 


fessor of chemistry to solve for you some 
chemical problem. He will doubtless do 
so. He will furnish you with the in- 
formation that you need. But his reply 
does not constitute a creed. It does not 
become a dogma, no matter how readily 
you may accept it, or how implicitly you 
may believe it. The information that he 
gives you is the result of his own study 
and research and his knowledge is at- 
tainable by any human being who will 
comply with the necessary conditions. 
Indeed the mission of the professor is 
to aid and encourage others to acquire 
the same knowledge that he himself pos- 
sesses. He is willing to place his acqui- 
sitions at the service of those whose in- 
clinations or capacities may lie in other 
directions, but he is willing to teach his 
methods to all who wish to learn. He 
oliers his knowledge to those to whom 
it may be useful, but his chief wish is 
that they shall acquire it for them- 
selves. He imparts facts to those who 
may need them, but he prefers to impart 
the way to knowledge. The mathe- 
matician who tells us the distance from 
the earth to the sun will even more read- 
ily explain and teach the methods of cal- 
culation by which he attains his results. 
And we shall accept the figures that he 
gives us, not as a creed or a dogma, but 
because we believe in the science of 
mathematics and in his mastery of it, 
even though we may not have the in- 
clination to master it for ourselves. The 
science itself is open to every one. It 
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may be acquired by every one. It is not 
a monopoly. It needs no revelation. 
Comply with the rules of acquisition and 
it is yours. 

So is it with the so-called “teachings” 
of ‘Theosophy. They are not put for- 
ward as the gift of gods, or revelations 
from heaven. If they include informa- 
tion with regard, let us say, to Lemuria, 
they are offered as the results of certain 
methods of attainment, and those meth- 
ods are not secret nor exclusive. They 
are not monopolies. Those who offer 
them say in effect “here are some of the 
fruits of a knowledge that is attainable 
by every one who will comply with the 
necessary conditions. You may accept 
them if they seem good to you. Or you 
may reject them if that seems good to 
you. Or you may study the science of 
which they are the result and prove or 
disprove them for yourselves. They are 
offered for your use, but we pefer that 
you acquire the knowledge at first hand, 
and we will show you the road to that 
knewledge and aid you along the path. 
Indeed the knowledge is offered, not that 
you may accept it as a creed, but that 
its reasonableness and coherence may 
stimulate you to make it your own.” 
Their attitude, in other words, is pre- 
cisely that of the mathematician, who 
will willingly tell you the distance from 
the earth to the sun, but who will still 
more willingly impart the science by 
which he has made his calculations. 

All this bears no resemblance to the 
creeds of orthodoxy. They are con- 
fessedly unverifiable. They can be be- 
lieved, but they can not be known by the 
devotee. They must be received without 
the possibility of an appeal to reason. 
Those who advance them for our con- 
sideration do not themselves know them 
to be true. They do not profess to. 
They received them as an act of faith 
and they so transmit them. They even 
proclaim that reason and faith are ene- 
mies. The more incredible the creed the 
more merits in its acceptance. Faith, 
said the precocious schoolboy, is the 
power to believe a thing when you know 
it to be untrue. In many cases this is 
actually the standpoint of the dogmatist. 

But there is another point upon which 
it may be well to touch. ‘The informa- 
tion—which is a much better word than 
teaching—that is conveyed in the “Se- 
cret Doctrine” and other writings of a 


like kind and authorship is not offered 
for the sake of adding to our intel- 
lectual acquisitions, although it may do 
this. Nor is it assumed that we shall 
necessarily be better from our intellectual 
acceptance of it. Beliefs may have an 
effect upon conduct, but they do not in- 
evitably do so. Some of the vilest hu- 
man beings upon earth—the Thugs of 
India, for example—would unhesitatingly 
accept all the cardinal principles of what 
is now known as the science of Theoso- 
phy. The current beliefs of India, the 
popular religions of India, contain all 
these cardinal principles. The “Gita” is 
the text-book of Hinduism. The Upani- 
shads are read extensively throughout 
the Orient. But these facts have not 
saved India from an almost incredible 
depth of superstition and sloth. Thanks 
to the inconsistencies and superstitions of 
the human mind they have been found 
consistent with the priestcraft of the 
Brahmins and with such hideous evils as 
Suttee and child marriage. Intellectual 
belief has no bearing upon conduct un- 
less it is inexorably, intelligently, and in- 
flexibly applied. We give our intel- 
lectual adhesion to the Sermon on the 
Mount, but it seems to have had little 
or no practical bearing upon human be- 
havior. No man is necessarily advan- 
taged by a belief in reincarnation. Prob- 
ably the Thugs of India believe im- 
plicitly in reincarnation, but they go on 
thugging. And it seems that there are 
mnumerable Theosophists who are satu- 
rated with the principles of their phi- 
losophy, with the ideals of an ethical 
freedom, and who are ready to grovel in 
the dust and to kiss the feet of the first 
impudent dogmatism that is offered to 
them. Of what value has been their 
Theosophy? Intellectually they may 
know it from A to Z, but it has made 
not the slightest dent upon their creduli- 
ties, their superstitions, and their follies, 

None the less it is only through the 
intelligence that we can hope to mitigate 
the asperities of human behavior or per- 
suade humanity into the paths of fra- 
ternity. But do not let us mistake the 
means for the end, the road for the 
goal. The mission of Theosophy is not 
to impart intellectual facts, but to change 
the motives of action. and to this end 
the intellectual facts may conduce. Bui 
they will not necessarily do so. Cer. 
tainly they will not. do so, without em 


phasis and insistence. The mission of 
Theosophy is to inculcate human broth- 
erhood, and the facts that are furnished 
iy Theosophy—-such facts as reincarna- 
iare no more than reasons for hu- 
man brotherhood. If we accept the facts 
ad fail to apply them then we might 
wt as well never have heard of The- 
“ophy at all. There is not one single 
ict among the thousands advanced by 
Theosohpy that has any other underlying 
motive than to sustain and demonstrate 
te law of fraternity. To accept the 
fact and to ignore its application is an 
chical dishonesty or incapacity. 
a 


ALL MEANS TO AN END. 


Once, perhaps in a parable, the plain 
man traveling met another traveler. 
And the plain man demanded of the 
aveler: 

“Where are you going to?” 

The traveler replied: 

“Now I come to think of it, I don’t 
know.” 

The plain man was ruffled by this in- 
isensate answer. He said: 

“But you are traveling?” 

The traveler replied: 

“Wes,” 

The plain man. beginning to be an- 
toyed, said: 

“Have you never asked yourself where 
you are going to?” 

“I have not.” 

“But do you mean to tell me,” pro- 
tested the plain man, now irritated, “that 
vou are putting yourself to all this 
trouble, peril, and expense of trains and 
steamers, without having asked yourself 
where you are going to?” 

“Tt never occurred to me.” the traveler 
admitted. “I just had to start and I 
started.” 

Whereupon the ‘plain man was, as too 
often with us plain men, staggered and 
deeply affronted by the illogical ab- 
‘ardity of human nature. “Was it con- 
ceivable,” he thought. “that this traveler, 
presumably in his senses,” etc. (You 
are familiar with the tone and the style. 
Þing a plain man yourself.) And he 

' gave way to moral indignation.—Arnold 
` Bennett. bainhei 


The majority of souls depart. from 
‘their terrestrial forms without the body 
' of Christ, but being connected therewith 
only by a small thread.—Boehme. 
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THE ASTRAL LIGHT. 
(From the Path, August, 1889.) 


I have seen picturcs and symbols of 
«wonderful beauty in the Astral Light. A 
beautiful face surrounded with light 

. a head with wings which soon 
seemed to sink into my brain. Were 
these seen through the action of manas 
and buddhi? 


I do not think so. These beautiful 
things belong to a lower plane and are 
seen by several senses and departments 
of senses. Many different causes might 
have produced them. Today you might 
see the face of a woman or a child whom 
you will not meet for the next ten years 
and have never yet seen; or a long-for- 
gotten and slightly-noticed object in the 
past of the present life may be suddenly 
opened to clairvoyant sight; again, there 
may be deeply laid in your nature men- 
tal deposits from long past lives, anè 
these may tinge your visions. I can not 
answer individual cases; such is the 
work of a vulgar fortune-teller. Each 
one must with patience study his own 
experience through many years, carefully 
noting and verifying and eliminating as 
time goes on. Each person who has 
clairvoyance has his or her own special 
phase—and there are millions of phases; 
hence five separate clairvoyants may see 
five different pictures or symbols, all pro- 
duced by one and the same cause; or 
four of them may see four different pic- 
tures, while the fifth sees the result of a 
combination of his own with the other 
four phases. 

The world is so old that man’s acts 
and thoughts for many millions of years 
have stamped the Astral Light full of 
pictures. But the Astral Light itself has 
cycles, tides, and changes, so those must 
be allowed for; it is useless to try to ex- 
plain this, but in the changing of the 
cycles the symbols sometimes are mixed 
and interblended. When a class of ele- 
mentals is fully developed and ready to 
run its appointed course from the be- 
ginning of an Age, there is a symbol for 
it that can be used until the complete de- 
cadence or extinction of that class, but 
at the change of certain cyeles the sym- 
bol ceases to have power because that to 
which it once applied has altered and we 
know not the new symbol. You ask to 
know more about these symbols? It is 
not useful or necessary. 
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WHAT IS MAN? 
(By Mr. Wilton Hack of Australia.) 


What man really is, not what he seems 
to be, is of the greatest monient: for on 
a right understanding of this problem all 
spiritual relationships depend. Man is 
an animal. He stands at the apex of the 
animal kingdom; the King and Ruler of 
the earth and of all the organisms that 
lie beneath him on the physical plane. 
When making a close examination of the 
constitution of Man, we find him dis- 
playing all the qualities that belong to 
the animals of whom he is the head. In 
order to live he has to eat and drink, 
sleep and procreate. In this aspect, 
which peculiarly is the condition of his 
physical body, he differs but little from 
the animals of the lower order. Indeed 
in many instances the animal compares 
unfavorably with the brute creation. | In 
drunkenness no animal can be so de- 
graded and base as a drunken man. In 
gluttony the human glutton is worse 
than almost all the lower animals. 

Then we have numerous character- 
istics which are just the same as are to 
be found in the animal kingdom. Love 
physical, hatred, passion, anger, covet- 
ness, greed, selfishness, acquisitiveness 
and love of domination. All these are 
to be found in the various branches of 
the animal kingdom, besides others not 
here enumerated. And though it is un- 
pleasant for some people particularly to 
regard animals as so nearly akin to our- 
selves, Justice and Truth demand that 
we should squarely acknowledge the re- 
lationship and try and discover the 
truths connected with that similarity. 
When we come to examine the physical 
construction of man and do the same 
with the internal organization of an ani- 
mal, the similarity in some instances is 
identical, The internal organs, say of a 
pig laid side by side with those of a 
man are so identical that only an expert 
eve and knowledge could tell one from 
the other. 

The position honestly confronted 
leaves us no alternative but to acknowl- 
edge that in every truth we are animals. 
And yet we are perfectly aware that be- 
tween ourselves and the animal kingdom 
a gulf exists. We are animals, it is 
true: but we are something more. In 
Genesis we are told that at some period 
of the earth's existence “God breathed 


into his nostrils the breath of Hie and 
man became a living soul” This im 
plies that there are souls, not living 
ones. and that man before this breath 
was breathed into him was only a su 
perior animal. In all animals there is < 
something. not tangible, not visible te 
ordinary sight; and that something is the 
mind. This mind is that portion of th: 
animal that stores up the knowledge 
gained by experience in its ordinary life 
producing character. Let this not Iw 
overlooked. Animals have a character 
and this has grown little by little, hav 
ing its initial rise in the dawn of con 
sciousness in nature. Amongst the low 
est types of animal life certain experi 
ences continually repeated had the resul 
of forming definite habits of though 
and action. These habits are called i: 
the East samskaras. In one class of ani 
mal it would be fear, in another anger 
in another cunning, in another gentle 
ness, and so on. When the body of a 
animal dies, whilst all that was physica 
disintegrated and perished, the menta 
element with its acquired characte 
passed out uninjured, and later on woul 
be reborn in the body of another. An 
for a great while such minds would re 
turn to the class of animal which ha 
been the cause of the building up of th 
mind up to the point it had reached whe 
its former house or physical home ha 
been destroyed. When all the exper 
ences are gathered to a focus in the min 
of an animal of any particular clas 
there under the Divine Guidance th 
mind would incarnate into a class of an 
mal higher in the scale of being than 

had previously occupied. Thus by slo 
degrees does this animal mind crawl uj 
ward until that stage is reached which 

called the Auman, And this old anim 
mind would be the animating quality « 
the lowest of the savage tribes of Eart 
But again under Providence of Go 
when the animal mind reaches this stag 
it no longer comes in above. I regai 
this as the stage when the breath of Ge 
or the Christ element, the Divine ra 
also enters the physical form that h: 
heen prepared for it, and the crucifixi« 
of the Christ takes place. This bird « 
the golden plumage takes its place wi 
the lower minds, and the task of buil 
ing up and redeeming the soul begiu 
Tt is not this stage in man’s evolutic 
that the soul of man becomes imenorti 


| A Living soul And not till that soul 

| educated. refined. purified and sanctified 
does the crucifixion of the Christ end. 
Truly at each death of the body the 
thrist comes down from the cross and is 
with the soul in Paradise: but even as 

‘the animals had to reincarnate time after 
cme in order that development might 
properly transpire so the soul of man has 
tu reincarnate in suitable bodies made 
teady for occupancy in order that the 
multitude of experiences necessary may 
he acquired. If you will look on this 
calmly you will see the definite purpose 
of the Divine in building up a soul from 
the initial start in the lowest organisms, 
and conducting it ultimately to the great- 
est heights. And if you have grasped 
this thought fully yer will at once see 
what it is that is demanded of us by the 
Divine. That we should do all in our 
nower to hasten the release of the Di- 
vme Spark, the crucified Christ within. 
And this can only be done by building 
up within ourselves these habits of good 
which make for the betterment of the 
soul: and by destroying or transmuting 
all evil habits into their opposites of 
good. In doing this, in making our 
thoughts focus on this, in devoting all 
our energies in this direction, we are 
manifestly doing all we can and all we 
should do in order to reach the goal 
ready awaiting our arrival. 

If vou read carefully the “Human 
soul” by me, and the articles on Sams- 
karas, you will see in these additional 
reasons and arguments relating to what 
is expected of and from us. 

Man, then, is a complex being. There 
is, ever since the arrival of the Christ 
in Man, first, that Divine Spark. in 
whom is all Knowledge. all Wisdom, all 
Love, who acts as Light, Guide, and 
helper to the immortal soul within. For 
this mind in man which has grown up 
irom the beginning of the animal con- 
sciousness, after its advert with the 
Christ elements as the Light and Guide 
divides itself into a Higher and Lower. 
The highest is that mental consciousness 
that is more immediately under the in- 
duence of the Christ, and the lower is 
inder the influence of the world out of 
which it sprung. This separation would 
indeed be very gradual at frst; but later 
m the line of demarcation becomes more 
distinct and the progress of the higher 
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is much more rapid. Thus we have the 
three in one. 

I must here direct your attention to 
my little book, “The Three in One,” 
where you will find this aspect of man 
more fully explained than is done here. 
Even as the Christ im us acts as the 
Saviour owing to his light and influence 
on the immortal soul, which is the higher 
aspect of the human mind, so should the 
immortal soul act as the Saviour and 
Guide to the Lower self, the real animal 
section of the soul that is in every man. 
And I am persuaded that even as the 
real soul has been lifted out of the de- 
grading condition of animality by the 
Power of the Divine Light, so this low- 
est mentality can also be redeemed, and 
it is our task to do this. Every effort we 
make in this direction is a distinct gain, 
not merely to the animal soul we have 
taken in hand, but to ourselves as well, 
We can not really bless others, without 
heing blessed ourselves. Consequently 
the more strenuously we apply to the sup- 
pression of evil in the lowest self and 
induce it to acquire good habits, the more 
we are strengthened spiritually by the 
very act of such effort; but also, as the 
lowest self becomes purer and nobler, so 
there is less effort needed to keep it in 
order and the less of struggle. This is 
surely a great gain and worthy of much 
effort to reach it. The lowest mind, the 
objective, is the one that contacts the 
world, and the experiences pleasurable, 
a happy or otherwise, derived from 
actions performed. pass on to the soul 
and become part of its property. The 
soul enlightened by the Divine Spark, 
becomes conscious of what is for its own 
ultimate good, and what is for its injury 
and brings pressure to bear upon the ob- 
jective mind, so that only those experi- 
ences shall come through which are for 
its lasting good. Manifestly, then. the 
soul grows, It is not a fixed quantity 
nor of a fixed quality at any time; and its 
development and purification is of the 
greatest importance. 

The Divine ‘light never changes, nor 
can it do so, and as the veil of illusion 
becomes thinner owing to the purifving 
process which is ever going on so more 
of that God Light reaches the soul and 
its effect is more strongly felt. Thus 
the latter stages of the soul’s progress is 
more rapid than are the earlier. 

Think of yourself therefore always in 
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this triune aspect. That which contacts 
the world is your lower self. That which 
contacts the Christ within is your soul- 
Subjective Mind. Your soul is always 
better than the lowest self. The sub- 
jective mind is always nobler and more 
advanced than the objective. We are all 
far nobler and better in reality than we 
are in the appearance of our personality. 
All that we are, all that we can ever hope 
to be, we owe to the Christ atthin. For 
did not the Light Divine shine? Then 
indeed should we be of all men the most 
miserable and there would be no divine 
urge pushing us on to higher levels and 
greater efforts. To Him be all the Glory 
and the Thanksgiving. Think over what 
you are and what is demanded of you.— 
From a paper read before the Sankhya- 
Yoga Society, Madras. 


En 
VOICES IN THE AIR. 


Occasionally operators at wireless sta- 
tions report that they have heard sounds 
of voices, music, tramping of crowds, 
and explosions of sound for which they 
can not account. It is supposed that in 
some as yet not understood way the vi- 
brations of the wireless pick up these 
sounds. The operators say that the air 
does not suffer from “attenuation” as 
wires do, and that they believe that the 
wireless station will eventually be able 
to pick up sounds at any distance. If 
this be true, we may indeed be on the eve 
of an electric miracle (says the Los An- 
geles Times). It may be possible that 
in the future the voices of the past will 
be brought back to us on the waves of 
the air. Here is the theory: 

Vibrations of all sounds are thrown 
into the air and remain there for some 
time. This is shown by the length of 
time required for the echo to return to 
its starting point, by the length of time 
which elapses between the sending and 
the receiving of a wireless call, and by 
the fact that sound travels to us, as is 
indicated by the little pause which can 
be perceived before we hear what we 
have already seen. The air envelope 
around the earth, however, is only fif- 
teen miles deep. Outside of that radius 
vibrations can not carry. This has been 
demonstrated by the kites which the 
Weather Bureau has used for a number 
of years to help in the prediction of tem- 
peratures, Now, from all this evidence, 


we have the deduction: The earth is a 
ball whirling around in space with an 
envelope of air fifteen miles thick, an 
envelope which must have absorbed all 
the sounds that have been made since the 
world began. 

The question is, where are those 
sounds? They must be somewhere. They 
must be within the radius of fifteen miles, 
unless their vibrations have died out, and 
recent experiments have shown, it is 
contended, the probability that vibration 
is the real perpetual movement. The 
range of the wireless is something over 
3000 miles; so that, even at this com- 
paratively early day in electrical science, 
it may be that we are beginning to pick 
up these vibrations. Wireless operators 
are always complaining of “breaks” m, 
their transmissions, queer, odd sounds, 
which seem almost articulate, and which 
can not be accounted for on any other 
ground than that of some phenomena 
connected with the lingering vibrations 


of other days. 
ne aa nnd 


BLACK AND WHITE MAGICIANS. 
(From the Path, August, 1889.) 


How is one to recognise a black ma- 
gician, and how to treat such an one? 


It has been well said by H. P. Blavat- 
sky that “each one has a potential black 
magician within.” The black magician 
is the fruit and perfection of selfishness: 
selfishness is the triumph of the lower 
nature. The black magician is the oppo- 
site pole in human development to the 
white Adept, and the latter is the fruit 
and perfection of the highest qualities in 
man conjoined with entire communion 
with spirit; this is the triumph of all 
that is best in the human being; it is the 
conscious union with the divine. The 
black magician stands for self alone, and 
therefore for discord, separation, and de- 
struction: the white one is the embodi- 
ment of union, harmony, and love. In 
the words of Bhagavad-Gita the white 
adept “is the perfection of spiritual culti- 
vation,” and it must follow that the black 
one is the perfection of material cultiva- 
tion. In this question, “black” represents 
self and “white” the spiritual whole. 

The query then arises, “Why are there 
now only white magicians and merely 
embryo black ones?” We think there are 
but few black adepts existing today, but 
of the white school there are many. The 


age and the cycle have not yet come to 
that point where the black magician has 
blossomed, and it is easy to understand 
why there are perfect white ones. The 
question is answered in Bhagavad-Gita, 


, Where it says, “At the night of Brahma 
. the Jivanmukhtas are not absorbed nor 


| destroyed, but all others are; and at the 


coming forth of the new creation those 
livanmukhtas (white adepts) come 
forth intact and conscious.” This means 
that at the preceding pralaya—or disso- 
tution—all the black adepts were de- 


: stroyed; and as now but the first 5000 


years of Kali Yuga have elapsed, there 
has not yet been time to evolve enough 
iul black magicians to make a sensible 
impression upon us. The first part of 
the question, therefore—“How are we to 
know a black magician’—is premature. 

Each one of us may become a black 
Magician if we let selfishness have its 
course, and hence we should ask our- 
selves, “How may we prevent the possi- 
bility of our becoming black magicians in 
some future age?” 

As to the latter part of the question re- 
garding the treatment to be accorded to 
these as yet mythical beings, it also is 


: very far ahead of time. If such an adept 


were to appear to you now, he would 
laugh your threats to scorn. But the sole 
and sovereign protection against such 
things and persons is a pure heart and 
right motive. Hapyr Erinn. 


E 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


We produce Causes, and there awaken 
these corresponding powers of the Side- 
real World, which are magnetically and 
irresistibly attracted to—and react upon 
—those who produce such causes; 
whether such persons are practically the 
evil-doers or simply “thinkers” who 
hrood mischief. 


The “Secret Doctrine” teaches that 
every event of universal importance. 
such as geological cataclysms at the end 
of one Race and the beginning of a new 
one, involving a great change each time 
in mankind, spiritual, moral, and physical 
—is precogitated and preconcerted, so to 
say. in the sidereal regions of our plan- 
etary system. 


Spirituality is on its ascending arc, and 
the animal or physical impedes it from 
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steadily progressing on the path of its 
evolution, only when the selfishness of 
the Personality has so strongly infected 
the real Inner Man with its lethal virus, 
that the upward attraction has lost all its 
power on the thinking reasonable man. 
In sober truth, vice and wickedness are 
an abnormal, unnatural manifestation, at 
this period of our human evolution—at 
least they ought to be so. The fact that 
mankind was never more selfish and 
vicious than it is now—civilized nations 
having suceeded in making of the former 
an ethical characteristic, of the latter an 
art—is an additional proof of the excep- 
tional nature of the phenomenon. 


“As it is above, so below” is the funda- 
mental axiom of Occult Philosophy. 


Between man and the animal—whose 
Monads, or Jivas, are fundamentally 
identical—there is the impassable abyss 
of Mentality and Self-consciousness. 
What is human mind in its highest as- 
pect, whence comes it, if it be not a por- 
tion of the essence—and, in some rare 
cases of reincarnation, the very essence 
of a higher Being; one from a higher 
and divine plane? 

Se 


Mysticism does not stand beside the 
other phenomena of Nature, unconnected 
with them, but forms the last connection 
between all phenomena. So far from it 
being an absolete view, much rather ob-- 
solete are those, though modern, con- 
ceptions in which it has no place. So 
far is Mysticism from belonging only to 
the surmounted past, but much rather 
will it attain its full significance in the 
future—Du Prel. 

pa a 


Some in the church most certainly 
have a knowledge of things to come. 
Some have visions, others utter prophe- 
cies and heal the sick by laying on of 
hands; and others still speak in many 
tongues, bringing to light the secret 
things of men and expounding the mys- 
teries of God.—/ gnatius. 

E ES 


Within us lurks a world whose form 
we but imperfectly apprehend, and whose 
working—when in particular phases it 
comes under our observation—surprises 
us with foreshadowings of unknown 
depths in our own being.—Lelse. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is thercfore wholly. unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-memibers the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, aud dogmatism wherever - 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members au unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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SUBCONSCIOUSNESS. 


The modern psychologist ought to en- 
large his vocabulary. He ought also to 
attempt something in the way of classi- 
fcation and subdivision. 

What can he mean, for example, by 
the subconsciousness and the subliminal? 
| Obviously he means some sort of mind, 
(sce he is dealing with psychology and 
Not with physiology. But surely mind 
implies consciousness. A mind that is 
unconscious can not be a mind at all. 
One may almost say that mind and con- 
sciousness are convertible terms. ‘here 
may be a consciousness that is not mind, 
but certainly there can be no mind that 
iS not consciousness. How, then, can 
there be a mind that is sub, or under, 
consciousness? It is hard to imagine a 
More clumsy or meaningless term. 

ere may be a consciousness of which 
We are not aware, but certainly there can 

NO consciousness that is not con- 
scious. We may not be aware of our 
dream states, but they can not be uncon- 
sciousness, or they would not be, dreams. 
We may not be aware of a preceding 
State of delirium or of insanity, but as- 
suredly they were not states of uncon- 
sciousness. Indeed it would be well to 
dismiss the term unconsciousness alto- 
gether as applied to the mind. The mind 
May pass from one state of conscious- 
ss to another, and be oblivious of all 
save one. But the mind can never be 
| Unconscious, 
| But if the psychologist is determined 
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to retain a barbarous term, he ought at 
least to subdivide it. It means too much. 
It is too inclusive. If one speaks of the 
animal kingdom we wish to know if a 
microbe or a mastodon is referred to, a 
quadruped, a biped or a reptile, a fish or 
a mammal. Generic terms may do well 
enough for general purposes, but for 
careful study we need specification and 
classification. 

Is the subconscious superior or in- 
ferior to the normal mind, higher or 
lower, better or worse? Of what value 
is it in the scheme of things? What are 
its functions? Where did it come from, 
and what will happen to it at death? Is 
it a god or a devil, useful or mischiev- 
ous? 

Here we look in vain to the psycholo- 
gist for light or leading. The subcon- 
sciousness has become a term to be ap- 
plied indiscriminately to every state of 
consciousness that happens to be abnor- 
mal. Saintship and sin are equally due 
to the subconsciousness. Sometimes it 
functions as a god, and sometimes as a 
mischievous and irresponsible ape. It 
hoards up forgotten experiences as a 
magpie hoards pebbles, and does not 
know what to do with them. Genius is 
due to the subconsciousness, and so is 
degeneracy. It is a vast warehouse that 
treasures dust and diamonds with an 
equal solicitude. It furnishes the ecstasy 
of the saint and the ravings of the 
maniac. It will solve your problems for 
you while you sleep, and present you, as 
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though on a platter, with any capacity 
that you desire. It will commit a crime 
with the unconcern of a monkey, or it 
will whisper heavenly secrets. It is su- 
perhumanly wise and subhumanly silly, 
inconceivably busy over small things, and 
negligent over great. It is a rebel and 
a slave. It is all things to all men. So, 
at least, we gather from the literature 
of the psychologist. 

Why, then, does the psychologist treat 
this prodigious portent as though it were 
a simple and homogeneous entity, a sort 
of universal solvent of all perplexities? 
Why does he pretend ‘to understand the 
subconsciousness when actually it is no 
more than a name for something that he 
does not in the least understand, a label 
for his ignorances? Does he actually be- 
lieve that he has explained something 
when he murmurs the blessed word sub- 
consciousness? Do we the better com- 
prehend genius when we are sapiently 
told that it is an up-rush from the sub- 
consciousness? Are we helped in our 
study of insanity or irresponsible crime 
when precisely the same interpretation is 
offered to us? One almost hesitates to 
open the door of the subconsciousness 
unless we may know what lurks on the 
other side—angel or demon. But is 
there only one door? And when that 
door is opened, do we find on the other 
side only one vast chamber filled with 
gems and rubbish, heaped in unclassified 
confusion? Is the subconsciousness a 
sort of “lucky bag” into which we must 
plunge unguided hands hoping to scize 
a pearl and not a snake? Can psychol- 
ogy give us no aid? Or has it been mes- 
merized by a word of its own coining? 
Has it become a victim of its own sub- 
consciousness? 

When the psychologist can extricate 
himself from this web of his own spin- 
ling we may find that he has something 
important to communicate. At present 
he comes perilously close to absurdity. 
To give the same name to that area of 
consciousness from which comes crimi- 
yal insanity as to that other area of con- 
sciousness from which come the inspira- 
tions of saintship is ludicrous. If a tree 
may be known by its fruits then we have 
here, not one tree, but two trees, and 
hey can hardly be said even to grow in 
the same garden. 

That there are vast areas of conscious- 
ness of which now we are unaware is a 


theosophical truism, and so far we need 
extend no thanks to the psychical re- 
searcher. The mind of man, like the 
coffin of Mahomet, oscillates betweer 
heaven and hell. Above it are the un 
imagined heights of the spiritual con. 
sciousness, and below it are the unfath 
omed depths of the animal and the evil 
We may get glimpses of either. We may 
even learn to ascend and to descend ai 
will. But to identify the two, to give the 
same name to the two, is about as intel 
ligent as to identify the North and the 
South Poles. 


— 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE DEAD 


The dead man stood before the shadowy 
throne 

Wherefrom the judgment of the dead is 
given, 

And waited sentence calmly, unafraid, 

Guiltless of evil deed in earthly life. 

When lo! from out of the judgment book 
was read 

The doom of him who wasted, robbed 
and slew! 


“N ye cried he bewildered, “wher 
i 

These evil things whereof I am accused! 

Sore, sore have I been tempted, but with 
stood. 

From spoliation I withheld my hand, 

And slew not, though my heart was hoi 
with hate. 

Riches have passed, and all that men de 
sire 

I have put from me for a blameless life 

And empty hands and broken heart attesi 

That I have passed through life withou 
its gains.” 


Then spake in sorrow He who rules the 
dead: 

“The spirit judge I; not the flesh of man 

Which is subservient to the lord of life 

And of the earth, in whom I have ne 
part. 

Lo! to the spirit what is its desire 

It makes thereby its own! Wherefore | 
say, 

Thou, who hast had so much in thy de 
sire, 

And in desire hast done so many iils, 

Work out the punishment I mete to thet 

So that these things shall tempt thee net 
again.” 

—From “The Grass in the Pavement; 
by M. E. Buhler. Published by 
James T. White & Ca. 


TREASON. 


The following passage is extracted 
from an article entitled “Woman En- 
throned,” by Agnes Repplier, appearing 
in the March issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly: 


Agitators, we are told, are always sure of 
their market; but sometimes they have to go 
far afield to seek it. When Mrs. Pankhurst 
toand her occupation gone in Great Britain, 
where women have become constructive 
patriots and part of “England’s Effort” she 
braved the sea, and from Australia came a 
plaintive cry that she was buzzing in the 
sreets of Adelaide, within the prohibited 
area. At the same time a moan from India 
betrayed the presence of Mrs. Annie Besant, 
who was offering her especial blend of the- 
osophy and treason to the scandalized natives 
of Madras. In vain the Madras government 
explaimed to her that she was welcome to 
preach theosophy until the skies fell, but that 
she must leave out the treason. The unaccom- 
modatiag lady refused the concession, saying 
that her theosophic campaign and her political 
campaign were necessarily interchangeable. 
In vain the authorities murmured polite re- 
quests that she would “move on.” In vain 
the authorities of Adelaide made the same pa- 
thetic appeal to Mrs. Pankhurst. In the end 
Mrs. Pankhurst was arrested, and—familiar 
words——“resisted arrest’; and Mrs. Besant 
was expelled from Madras, as she had for- 
erly been expelled from Bombay. Great In- 
dia and great Australia strove to be tolerant 
to their unwelcome guests; but the old song, 
“The landlord then aloud did say as how he 
wished they would go away,” adequately ex- 
pressed the situation. 


With Mrs. Besant's treasonable utter- 
ances we have no concern except to ex- 
press our detestation of them. But with 
Mrs. Besant’s identification of her trea- 
sonable utterances with Theosophy we 
have much concern. Let it then be said 
that Theosophists, as such, have no in- 
terest whatsoever in the politics of In- 
dia, nor are they more concerned with 
the people of India than with the people 
of any other country. Mrs. Besant’s 
Theosophy which she thus identifies with 
treason is a Theosophy of her own in- 
vention, It bears hardly the slightest 
resemblance to the true Theosophy. For 
a long time past it has seemed to be a 
mixture of autocracy, superstition, cre- 
dulity, and priestcraft. It appears that 
treason must now be added to the brew. 
That it should be necessary to say this 
is a matter of deep regret, but it is im- 
possible to remain silent while Theoso- 
phy is thus impudently identified with 
the powers of hell. 
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THE PROMISE OF AIR. 


An occult novel by Algernon Black- 
wood always gives the impression of an 
intended and deliberated message. Ané 
the message, somehow, is always differ- 
ent and distinctive. “Julius Le Vallon” 
struck a note of its own. So did “The 
Wave.” And now we have “The Promise 
of Air,” with its sketch of a new age 
where new powers shall bring a realiza- 
tion of a human fraternity that shall be 
born amid the wreck of systems and of 
worlds. 

The hero is Joseph Wimble, a book 
agent who is brought to a recognition of 
inner possibilities by the genius of lis 
little daughter Joan, who seems to be al- 
ready a denizen of the new Aquarian 
Cycle, or the Cycle of Air. Joan loves 
Space, because, as she says, you can go 
through Space in so many directions, 
whereas Time has only one: 

“Space,” he mentioned, as soon as he had 
recovered breath, and drawing upon his in- 
exhaustible reserve of Primers, “has three di- 
mensions—height, breadth, and length. But 
Time has only one—length. In Time you go 
forwards only, never back, or to the left or 
right. Time is a line. Don't pinch—it 
hurts!” he cried, for in her excitement she 
leaned forward and seized his coat sleeve, 
taking up the flesh. “So, possibly, at death,” 
he continued as soon as she released him, “a 
person 

“Goes off sideways,” she laughed, clapping 
her hands; “disappears off sideways——” 

- a new direction,” he suggested. 
“That’s what I said long ago-—-another cate- 
gory, where a body isn’t necessary.” 


“It's not a full stop, anyhow,” she cried; 
“it’s a flight.” 


Wimble’s education proceeds apace. 
Intuition must take the place of intellect, 
There must be no waiting nor hesitation. 
That means losing one’s chance. It was 
disobedience to the instantaneous mind. 
And then Wimble begins to dream: 


He did not sleep very soundly. Too many 
ideas were rustling in his brain. “Rise out 
of rigid ideas,” a voice kept whispering. 
“Hold ideas loosely in the mind. Cultivate 


agility of thought. Re-fresh, re-make your 
thought. Destroy the hard walls that keep 
God from you. He is so close to you always. 
Shatter your idols and get free! Rise out 
of the network of fixed ideas! Watch life 
without sinking into vour own personality. 
That is, share every point of view and think 
in every corner of your body. Grow alive 
all over. Don’t think things out in vour 
head; jus? see them! Embrace all possi- 
bilities! Get into the air! Melt down that 
absurdity, the scientific materialist, and show 
him LIFE! 


The desire for continual movement is 
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a characteristic of the present race, and 
yet movement is so clumsy. But power 
must somehow be commensurate with the 
impulse, with the desire: 


Then he paused. “But it’s not merely 
that,” flashed through him, “far, far more. 
It’s the expression of a strange and deep be- 
lief: the belief that we ought to be, and should 
be, can be everywhere at once. This power 
lies in us somewhere, only as yet we haven't 
discovered how to use it. ; But it’s 
coming, and air and flight, wings and speed 
are already its beckoning symbols. Were 
being mysteriously quickened. We ought to 
be able ta know everything, and to be every- 
where, at once, in touch with all the uni- 
verse, able to draw on all its powers. We 
have the right. This longing so to know 
and be, this uneasy yearning in us, what is it 
but an affirmation, a conviction that we can 
be so? Our wings go fluttering in our tiny 
cages. Wherever I am I go—and I am wher- 
ever my thought and desire are.” 


Wimble and his daughter are attracted 
to a meeting of the Aquarian Society. 
The speaker is a retired railroad con- 
ductor, ungrammatical and with an un- 
certain use of his aspirates. He explains 
to his audience that the Sun entered the 
Sign of Aquarius in 1881 and that a 
New Age is beginning. He speaks of 
the Zodiac and of its divisions: 


“This orbit is called the Zodiac,” continued 
the other, “and it is divided into twelve 
signs.” He mentioned them, beginning with 
Aries and Taurus, and ending with Aquarius 
and Pisces. “Now, you asked what is an 
Age, didn’t you?” He paused a second. 
“Well, our solar system takes a bit over 2000 
years to pass through each of these Signs, 
and this time is the measurement of an Age. 
And with each Age certain new things 
‘appen.” 

He made this announcement with certain 
mysterious significance. 

“Certain things appen to the planet and to 
us as lives on it. Certain changes come. 
They’re sure as summer and winter is sure 
——that is, you can count on them. Those 
who know can count on them—prophets and 
people with inner vision. There you get 
prophecy and the meaning of prophecy. 
Vision! And without a vision the people 
perish—miss their chances, that is. The 
seers, the mystics, always know and see ahead, 
and this end of the Age—and of the world 
as it's sometimes called stupidly—has been 
prophesied by many.” 


Air, says the speaker, has a spiritual 
significance, and the Aquarian Age will 
be spiritual. But how is spirituality to 
be shown in human life? 


“Tt means this—to put it quite plainly, 
simply: It means living lightly, carelessly, 
spontaneously, as a bird does, so to speak, 
‘oose ’ome is air and ’oo works ’ard without 
taking too much thought. It means living by 
faith and that means”—he uttered the next 


words with great emphasis—“living by the 
subconsciousness—by intuition.” 

“A bird's heart,” he cried, “lies in the 
centre of its body. We must live from the 
centre, too.” 

“That's the secret, and that’s the first sign 
that you're getting it. There you get the 
first ‘int of this new Aquarian Age, and from 
the moment we entered it—not so long ago, 
forty years or so—this idea of the Subcon- 
sciousness ‘as showed itself as the key-word 
of the day. It’s everywhere already. Even 
the scientific men ‘as got it. Bergson began 
with ‘is intuition, and professors like Frood 
of Vienna and Young of Zurich caught on 
like lightning. William James, too, and a 
’undred others. Why, it’s got down into our 
poietry and novels, and even the pore old 
dying pulpits ‘ave a smack at it and try and 
keep their heads above water. 

“To live by our subconscious knowledge, 
instead of by your slow old calculating rea- 
son, means a new, airy way of living. And 
it’s spiritual, I say, because it stands for the 
beginning of a new knowledge and under- 
standing, and therefore a new sympathy with 
each other. With everybody! All sorts of 
powers lie in our subconsciousness, powers of 
the ’ole race, powers forgotten and powers 
to come, and it’s in touch with greater powers 
still that so far ‘ave been beyond us as a 
race. All knowledge ‘ides there—-God. 

“And if you rely upon it, it will guide 
you—and guide you quickly, surely in a flash. 
Nor you won't go wrong either, for in your 
subconsciousness you touch everybody else; 
we all join on down there—within—and that's 
where the Kingdom of ’eaven lies—and if 
you rely upon the Kingdom of ’eaven it will 
guide you right. We all touch ’ands if you 
go deep enough, and that means brotherhood. 


don't it? For it means sympathy, unde- 
standing, love. The ’ottentot’s your neigh- 
bor.” 


There is nothing stationary about the 
air, reiterates the speaker. It is eter- 
nally moving and everything in it. And 
the natural inhabitant of the air, the bird, 
has its heart in the centre of its body. 
That physiological fact is much empha- 
sized: 


“The subconscious powers, the subconscious 
life—yes, that’s the secret. To rely upon it, 
live and act by it, means to act with the ‘ole 
world at once and know the ’appiness of 
brother’ood and love. It means to lose your- 
self—your little conscious, surface, limited 
self—in the bigger ocean of the air. “Ither- 
to it’s been called living by faith and prayer. 
That’s all right enough, but it aint enough. 
That means touching the subconscious at mo-= 
ments only. We want to touch it always an 
every minute. In this new Aquarian Age it 
will be at our fingers’ end, sa to speak. Th 
‘sub’ will disappear. The subconscious wil 
become the conscious. We shall know every~ 
thing, and everything at once: we shall be 
everywhere, and everywhere at once.” He 
raised his voice. “We shall be ONE, and 
know that we are ONE, We shall ’ave spire 
ttual consciousness.” ; 


i 


And then comes the warning of the 


convulsions by which the birth of the 
New Age will be attended: 


“I want to warn you all, to give you this 
tnle word of warning. For I’m led to believe 
—in fact, I may say it’s been given to me— 
that a dying Age—don’t die without an ef- 
fort. Am expiring Age, so to say, seeks to 
prolong its life. With the result that, just 
fore it passes, its characteristics is first 
mtensified. The Powers that have ruled over 
zs for 2000 years make themselves felt with 
extra strength; and these Powers, seeing that 
their time is past, are no longer right. 
They're no longer what we need. Good and 
nicht in their time, they now seem wrong, and 
out of place. They're evil. We see them 
as evil, any’ow, though they make for good in 
another way. I don’t know if you foller me. 
Wot I mean is that, when an old Age is 
pasing and a new Age coming to birth— 
there’s conflict. ga 

“Conflict means trouble,” continued the 
speaker amid a solemn hush, “and nothing 
big ever comes to birth without labor and 
travail and pain. We must expect this pain 
and travail amd be ready for it. A new 
zaven and a new earth will come, but they 
won't come easily. They will be preceded by 
a mighty effort of the old ones to keep going 
a bit longer first. A ‘uge up’eaval, physically 
and spiritually, will take place first—on the 
earth, that is, as well as in our ’earts—before 
we all get caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air.” 

His sentences grew slower and more em- 
phatie. more charged with conviction and with 
warning. He made privileged communica- 
tions. There were pauses between his utter- 
ances, 

"I warn you, I prepare you, so that when 
it comes you will be ready and prepared—not 
for yourselves, mind, but so as you may ’elp 
others, wot won't quite realize quite wot it all 
means, 

“For there'll be sacrifice as well. 

“There's always a sacrifice when a New Age 
catches ‘old of our old earth, and our old 
earth will shake and tremble in the re- 
making, and some of us will shake and 
tremble, too. You'll feel, maybe, that shudder 
in advance and know what it means. Signs 
and wonders, men’s ’earts failing them for 
fear, and the instability of all solid things. 

“There will be death. 

“Death takes its ‘undreds, its thousands at 
«time like that, and many—the best and finest 
usually--go out before their time, as it seems. 
Rut--mark this—they go out—to "elpt! 

“There comes in the sacrifice. 


“They'll be taken off to ’elp, taken into the 
air, but takeg away from those they leave 
beind.” 


His tone grew lower, and a deeper hush 
passed over the little crowd before him. 
There was dull fire in his eyes. An atmos- 
phere of the prophet clothed him. 

“Irs just there,” he emphasized, “that we 
~we who know—can ‘elp.” 

“For we know that death is nothing more 
nor less than slipping back into your own 
consciousness, and so becoming greater and 
tner and more active—-more useful, too, with 
teater powers—than we ever ‘ad in our 
limited, imperfect bodies. And we know that 
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this separate life, ended at death, is nothing 
but an episode in our universal life which 
death can never put an end to because it is 
imperishable, We are part of the universe, 
not of this little planet alone. 

“There’ll be mourning, but we can ’elp dry 
their tears; there’ll be terror, but we can take 
their fear away; there'll be loneliness, but 
we can show them—-show ‘em by the way we 
live—that there'll be reunion better than be- 
fore. We all meet in the subconsciousness, 
and know each other face to face. For it 
means reunion in the air, which is every- 
where at once and universal, and stands for 
that denial of space and time—that spiritual 
haffirmation—we Aquarians call NOW.” 

This is not the most interesting of 
Mr. Blackwood’s stories as stories are 
conventionally judged, but we are not 
sure that it may not be the most impor- 
tant. At least it bears the marks of a 
certain emergency of intention that com- 
mends it to the serious reader. 

Tue Promise or Arr By Algernon Black- 
wood. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 


en rd 


THE TWO VOICES. 


For how should I for certain hold 
Because my memory is so cold, 
That I first was in human mold? 


It miay be that no life is found 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round, 


But, if I lapsed from nobler place, 
Some legend of a fallen race 
Alone might hint of my disgrace. 


Or, if through lower lives I came— 
Tho’ all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame— 


I might forget my weaker lot; 
For is not our first year forgot? 
The haunts of memory echo not. 


Some draughts of Lethe doth await, 
As old mythologies relate, 
The slipping through from state to state. 


Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare. 
—Tennyson. 
oe ae 

In a good man wrath lasts for a mo- 
ment; in a middle man for two hours; in 
a base man for a day and a night; in a 
great sinner until death —Sanskrit. 
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DEITY. 


In incense before gods He rises, 

In the blue smoke of the cigarettes He 
curls, 

He dwells in the eyelids of the Buddha; 

He is in the lotus. 


The delicate tree-tops He sways. 

Over the roofs of houses He stalks. 
fe is in the moon mirrored in a pool; 
He is in the sky. 


n the tails of peacocks He is a jewel; 
In the garden of sunflowers He is a rose. 
He hangs above an adoration of candles. 
He is on a cross. —Louis Gilmore. 
a ned 


KARMA. 
(From the “Secret Doctrine.) 


Compare this blind faith (of theology ) 
with the philosophical belief, based on 
every reasonable evidence and on life- 
experience, in Karma-Nemesis, or the 
Law of Retribution. This Law—whether 
Conscious or Unconscious—predestines 
nothing and no one. It exists from and 
in Eternity, truly, for it is Eternity it- 
self; and as such, since no act can be co- 
equal with Eternity, it can not be said to 
act, for it is Action itself. It is not the 
wave which drowns a man, but the per- 
sonal action of the wretch who goes de- 
liberately and places himself under the 
impersonal action of the law that gov- 
erns the ocean’s motion. Karma creates 
nothing, nor does it design. It is man 
who plans and creates causes, and Kar- 
mic Law adjusts the effects, which ad- 
justment is not an act, but universal har- 
mony, tending ever to resume its origi- 
nal position, like a bough, which, bent 
down too forcibly, rebounds with corre- 
sponding vigor. If it happen to dislocate 
the arm that tried to bend it out of its 
natural position, shall we say that it is 
the bough which broke our arm, or that 
our own folly has brought us to grief? 
Karma has never sought to destroy in- 
ellectual and individual freedom, like 
he God invented by the Monotheists. 
t has not involved its decrees in dark- 
ness purposely to perplex man; nor shall 
it punish him who dares to scrutinize its 
mysteries. On the contrary he who 
hrough study and meditation unveils its 
intricate paths, and throws light on those 
dark ways, in the winding of which so 
many men perish owing to their igno- 


rance of the labyrinth of life—is work- 
ing for the good of his fellow-men. 
Karma is an Absolute and Eternal Law 
in the World of Manifestation: and as 
there can only be one Absolute, as One 
eternal ever-present Cause, believers in 
Karma can not be regarded as Atheists 
or Materialists—still less as Fatalists, 
for Karma is one with the Unknowable, 
of which it is an aspect, in its effects 
in the phenomenal world. 

Intimately, or rather indissolubly, con- 
nected with Karma, then, is the Law of 
Rebirth, or of the reincarnation of the 
same spiritual Individuality in a long, 
almost interminable, series of Personali- 
ties. The latter are like the various 
characters played by the same actor, 
with each of which that actor identifies 
himself and is identified by the public, 
for the space of a few hours. The immer, 
or real Man, who personates those char- 
acters, knows the whole time that he is 
Hamlet only for the brief space of a few 
acts, which, however, on the plane of 
illusion, represent the whole life of Ham- 
let. He knows also that he was, the 
night before, King Lear, the transforma- 
tion in his turn of the Othello of a still 
earlier preceding night. And though the 
outer, visible character is supposed to be 
ignorant of the fact, and in actual life 
that ignorance is, unfortunately, but too 
real, nevertheless, the permanent Indi- 
viduality is fully aware of it, and it is 
through the atrophy of the “spiritual” 
Eye in the physical body that that knowl- 
edge is unable to impress itself on the 
consciousness of the false Personality. 

E 


The wise man is free from grief and 
filled with bliss. He fears nothing from 
anywhere. Without knowledge of the 
true self there is no other path open to 
those desirous of liberation for remov- 
ing the bondage of conditioned life.—- 
Shankara. 


When all the differences created by il- 
lusion have been rejected there remain: 
a self-illumined something which is eter. 
nal, fixed, without stain, immeasurable 
without form, unmanifested, withow 
name, indestructible —Shankara. 


coronene 


pa 


If the mind would fain ascend to th: 
height of science, let its first and prir- 
ciple study be to know itseli-—St. Victor 


RELIGIONS PAST AND PRESENT. 


_ Most of us were brought up with a 
very definite idea of the difference be- 
tween Christian and heathen. Between 
our own religion and every other a great 
gulf was fixed, the gulf between truth 
and falsehood, between darkness and 
light. Church, Sunday-school, and the 
missionary collection conspired to keep 
our consciousness of this gulf alive and 
keen. Of late we bave begun to hear 
less about the heathen. The conviction 
that religious truth and good have come 
to earth solely through Palestinian chan- 
nels is no longer so positively held by all 
Christians. There has grown up a mag- 
nificent science called Comparative Re- 
ligion (or some similar name) and the 
realization that ethnic faiths like Bud- 
dhism and Mohammedanism are real re- 
ligions, capable of being compared not 
only with each other, but with Chris- 
tianity itself, has meant a wholly new 
outlook. 

There was indeed in the last century, 
when some knowledge of these religions 
and their scriptures first began to reach 
the average reader in our Western 
world, a period of artless and uncritical 

` idealization, when what was non-Chris- 
tian and unfamiliar was for that very 
reason given a value and status often 
quite unrelated to its actual content. 
Translations were too often transmuta- 
tions, with little or no critical sense of 
the original setting and background. 
Poems, essays, and sermons sprouted 
highly mystical and ethical quotations 
from “Eastern Scriptures” that Con- 
fucius, Buddha, or Zoroaster would not 
have known for their own. 

But this sentimental period has passed, 
and the comparative science of religions 
has come into its own, developing a 
method as rigidly scientific and critical 
as any of the other historical sciences. 
Universities and the more progressive 
Christian divinity schools have chairs 
devoted to this science. The University 
of Pennsylvania has a notable depart- 
ment of the history of religions, includ- 
ing such internationally eminent scholars 
as Morris Jastrow and James A. Mont- 
gomery. Eleven members of this depart- 
ment united last winter to give a course 
af public lectures on “Religions of the 
Past and Present,” fourteen in all, pre- 
senting the most important faiths in hu- 

an history, from the religion of primi- 
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tive man down to medizval Christianity. 
The treatment of each religion was as- 
signed to a man who was a specialist in 
its study, and Dr. Montgomery, wha 
gives the fine exposition of the Hebrew 
religion, has edited the whole. (Pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) Outstanding are the lec- 
tures of Dr. Jastrow on the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria and on Moham- 
medanism, which alone would give 
marked distinction to the volume. But 
the others are not unworthy to accom- 
pany these, and the collection is admir- 
ably balanced. There are two lectures 
on Christianity, one on early Christianity 
by Professor Newbold, which in some 
ways is less satisfactory than the others, 
and one on medizval Christianity by 
Professor Arthur Howland. These come 
at the end of the volume and do not in 
any way look down with the ancient 
scorn upon their ethnic rivals. Rather 
here is perfect fellowship, and impartial 
scientific exposition throughout, The 
English reader who wishes to know the 
salient elements of the religions which 
have swayed the great nations of his- 
tory, will find this volume most service- 
able, most reliable, most interesting.— 
Reedy’s Mirror. 


ce 


O could I tell ye surely would believe it! 
O could I only say what I have seen! 
How should I tell or how can ye receive 
it, 
How, till he bringeth you where I have 
been? —M yers. 


— lam 


Mysticism claims to be able to know 
the Unknowable without help from dia- 
lectics, and is persuaded that by means 
of love and will it reaches a point to 
which thought, unaided, can not attain. 


—Recejac. —— 


Listen within yourselves and look into 
the infinitude of Space and Time. There 
can be heard the songs of the Constella- 
tions, the voices of the Numbers, and the 
harmony of the Spheres.—Hermes. 

peee 
No one could tell me where my soul 
might be: 
I searched for God, but God eluded me: 
I sought my brother out and found all 
three. lp 

Plato says that Time had its original 

from an intelligence —Pluéarch. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—-To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all havea right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE NEW DEATH. 

Winifred Kirkland, writing in the At- 
‘antic Monthly, tells us with no uncertain 
voice that if our soldiers in Europe know 
how to die we ought at least to know 
how to live: 

li in the fire and the mud “out there” men 
can discover things to’ give them joy and 
taith, surely we at home can emulate a little 
‘i their serenity. As we read the records of 
their hearts, as we meet corresponding experi- 
ence in our own, we know that no holocaust 
can unself the soul, and that the deathless 
privileges of friendship and of kinship and 
Ț the beauty of nature can be interrupted, 
nt never destroyed. 


The soldier, says the author, seems to 
have no doubt about survival. He has 
‘hat utter inner confidence that gives 
courage and derides wounds and death: 


There is, however, in the fourfold sense of 
survival to be studied in soldier records— 
comradeship of idealism, expectation of glad 
«dyenture, the reassurance from the vitality 
uÍ mature, the consciousness of something 
eternal at the centre of the soul—little that is 
kñnitely personal, just as there is little that 
siggests the old conventional doctrines either 
“f science or of theology. In contrast there 
fashes before us the warm personal hope of 
Uenald Hankey, in his last recorded words: 
‘lf wounded, Blighty. If killed, the Resur- 
rection !” 


The war has brought no new revela- 
“on, says Miss Kirkland, but it has 
lrought to those who survive a new at- 
tude toward death: 

After decades of materialism, a new mysti- 


| asm is being born. All of us today perceive 
; “me great force let loose upon us—for our 


destruction or our regeneration ? . The 
new thing about faith today is that it is 
voluntarily intuitive, and that its mysticism 
is not contemplative, but active. This mys- 
ticism is conscious. The scientific, the ma- 
terialistic attitude was a stage of growth or- 
dained for our adolescence, but it did not in- 
dicate the maturity that we thought it did. 

We do not argue about survival: we 
accept it. Universal destruction has swept 
from us every other dependence. It is frankly 
an experiment, this new spirituality, this new 
adjustment, this New Death. For the first 
time in the worid, millions of people are 
making the adventure of faith, engrossed in 
the effect of immortality, the effect of God, 
not as a dogma of the next world, but as a 
practice for this one. There is nothing new 
about immortality, there is nothing new about 
God, there is everything new in the fact 
that we are at last willing to live as if we 
believed in both. This is the religion of the 
New Death. 


We do not know quite what Miss 
Kirkland means when she says that ma- 
terialism was “ordained” for us except 
as all diseases are “ordained.” Ma- 
terialism was a moral and mental leprosy 
and like all moral and mental maladies it 
was certain to find physical expression. 
To describe it as a stage of evolution 
may be gratifying to our vanities, but it 
does not commend itself to wisdom. We 
allowed science to search for the soul 
with pick and shovel, and we creduiously 
applauded its verdict that the soul did 
not exist. Believing that we had no 
souls we believed also that rapine was 
the law of life. Why not? Materialism 
on its higher planes took the form of 
legalized and insensate greeds. On its 
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lower planes it became crime, lust, and a 
callous luxury. Then it degenerated into 
war. It was Haeckel who made war a 
certainty, and if we shall show ourselves 
willing to worship again at that shrine, 
then something even worse may befall 
us. Materialism was not an aberration, 
a deviation, an error. It was a delibe- 
rated crime against the Holy Ghost. 
i poa 
PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 

We know of no more valuable re- 
searches into the physical concomitants 
of psychic phenomena than those under- 
taken by Dr. W. J. Crawford, D. Sc., and 
recorded in his book, “The Reality of 
Psychic Phenomena,” just published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. And here it may be 
said that Dr. Crawford's experiments 
were not carried out under what are 
usually called test conditions. That is 
to say he did not assume that his me- 
dium was, or could be, a fraud. She be- 
longed to a family well known to him 
and of unquestionable character. She 
gave her services freely and without re- 
ward, direct or indirect. None the less 
the experiments were of such a nature 
as to exclude fraud. [fis book is there- 
fore intended, not to convince incre- 
dulity, but to furnish knowledge as to 
the nature of accepted phenomena, and 
this it does to a surprising extent. 

Dr. Crawford's experiments were of 
the most inclusive kind. He used many 
kinds of scientific instruments in order 
to measure the nature of the force dis- 
played, its origin, its direction, its fiuc- 
tuations, and the conditions under which 
it manifested. He used weighing ma- 
chines, and machines to measure pres- 
sures, resistances, attractions, and repul- 
sions. His circle consisted of seven per- 
sons, practically members of the same 
family and all of them mediums, al- 
though in different degrees. 

The book is a record of careful and ac- 
curate observation extended over a long 
period. For this reason it should be read 
in its entirety. It is neither a plea nor 
an argument, but a statement of facts 
that will of course be ignored hy con- 
ventional science because the medium 
was treated neither as a criminal nor an 
imbecile. None the less the buok is not 
one to be overlooked by the student, and 
to this end some few excerpts from Dr. 
Crawford's conclusions may properly be 


added. He believes that all the physical 
phenomena are caused by flexible rod- 
like projections from the body of the me- 
dium, whether these phenomena are levi- 
tations, movements of the table, rappings. 
or touchings: 


It is capable of being pushed straight om 
from the body of the medium and being pulled 
straight into the body of the medium. It has 
not an indefinite limit of extension, but at ils 
end can reach, under favorable conditions, to 
a distance of about five feet from her body, 
and can then act on the table and move it 
about. Whether the rod gets thinner as it is 
pushed out from her body 1 am not able to 
say, although I should think it likely. The 
medium's end of the rod, as it is pulled back 
into her hody, is absorbed in her; perhaps the 
road is ultimately made up of great bundles 
of thread-like projections, and the whole rod 
is anchored to her like the roots of a tree, 

The rod is capable of to-and-fro motion 
horizontally over a considerable are, and can 
thus move bodies about within the circle 
formed by the sitters: it has also a limited 
motion in a vertical plane. 

The rod, while capable of in-and-out move- 
ment from the medium’s body, can be fixed or 
locked at any required position within its 
limits of extension, so that in such position it 
becomes a cantilever. 

The rod can transmit pulling and pushing 
forces. 

The free end of the rod is capable (at least 
sometimes) of gripping bodies by adhesion. 

All the motions of the red are worked from 
within the body of the medium. 


The author says that he has frequently 
felt something that appears to be matter 
below the under surface of the table. It 
has a cold, clammy, reptilian feeling, and 
he reminds us that Dr. Schrenck-Notzing 
had similar experiences during his 
experiments in materializations. Dr. 
Schrenck-Notzing observed this matter 
coming from the mouth of the medium., 
but Dr. Crawford believes that it is es- 
sentially the same as that felt by him- 
self. although perhaps the latter was of 
a more rudimentary quality. The mat- 
ter that he felt under the table was quite 
still, but when he moved his hand to and 
fro amongst it the table ceased to levi- 
fate: 

The main point, however, is that near the 
medium, indeed quite close to her body, the 
same quality of matter is present during rap- 
ping phenomena as is present under the levi- 
tated table; and not only so, but in the for 
mer case it is in motion in the direction from 
body of medium outwards, as can easily be 
observed by the sporc-like sensation as of soft 
particles moving gently against the hand. 
During levitation’ of the table I have never 
actually interrupted the line of stress from 


medium to table with my hand, but I have 
placed a delicate pressure-recording apparatus 


in that line, with the result that it was shown 
chere was mechanical pressure close to the 
zdr of the medium (although the conditions 
of the experiment allow of its being a pressure 
ef very small magnitude) acting outwards 
trom her to the levitated table; and further- 
more, the placing of the apparatus in the 
stress-line caused the table to drop. Also the 
tice of origin of the stress-line in the body 
othe medium appeared tu be near the lower 
att of the trunk. ft seems likely, therefore, 
t the pressure against the testing apparatus 
xas due to a flow of particles of the same 
ind of matter as can be felt under the levi- 
i table and such as issues from the ankles 
‘tthe medium during rapping near her feet. 


These extracts will suffice to show the 
calibre of the work under review. It will 
lx read with interest by those alert to the 
confirmation of occult theory by experi- 
mental research. 

ie 

THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 

Students of the results of polar ex- 
poration need no reminder (says Cur- 
rout Opinion) that the first rumors of 
coal beds in the antarctic continent have 
teen fully confirmed hy the official re- 
warts of all experts who went with Scott 
und other pioneers to this remote field. 
‘Nor is coal the only important item in 
the list of the natural resources of the 
Antaretic. There are vast mineral de- 
posits, The evidence of these riches has 
not received attention from the general 
public owing to a belief that the conti- 
nent to the south of us is inaccessible to 
man. This impression, however, is now 
sen to be erroneous in view of the bear- 
ing of the facts revealed by antarctic re- 
arch upon the problems of the ice age. 
The similarity of the succession of geo- 
logical climates in polar latitudes with 
those of other latitudes is very striking. 
The history of man’s appearance in the 
north temperate zone after the glacial 
epoch must be repeated in the Antarctic. 

The researches leading to this startling 
conclusion, declares Professor Marsden 
Manson in Science, have been prose- 
cuted to the utmost limit of courage, de- 
wtion to duty, and endurance by the ex- 
vlorers whose names are already house- 
hold words even if the tremendous im- 
port of their work is as yet inadequately 
realized. The data secured by these ex- 
torers are alone sufficient to establish 
certain premises leading to the conclusion 
ndicated. Thus, antarctic ice, although 
covering areas several times larger than 
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all other ice, is slowly decreasing in 
extent and depth. Again, the same suc- 
cession of geological climates has pre- 
vailed in antarctic as in other latitudes. 
These evidences of the retreat of the ant- 
aretic ice are of vital significance to hu- 
manity. All these evidences, and many 
others into which it is unnecessary to 
enter, lead up to the same fact, namely. 
that the glaciation characterizing the 
Antarctic is temporary and fleeting. The 
ice is everywhere in retreat. The high- 
level morains decrease in height above 
the present surface of the ice, the débris 
being two thousand feet up near the 
coast and only two hundred feet ahove 
near the plateau. The observations 
cover an ice area of many thousands of 
square miles. A vast mass of facts care- 
fully verified by scientists accompanying 
the polar expeditions of recent years has 
just become available in verified reports: 


This impressive and conclusive evidence is 
corroborated by the greater and still more 
impressive evidences of the comparatively re- 
cent uncovering of temperate land areas, and 
the progressive retreat of the snow jine to 
higher elevations in temperate and tropical 
latitudes and towards the poles at sea level, 
being far greater in arctic than in antarctic 
regions. We are therefore confronted with 
the conclusions: 

1. That the disappearance of the Ice Age 
is an active present process and must be ac- 
counted for by activities and energies now 
at work, and that the use of assuniptions and 
hypotheses is not permissible ; 

2. That the rates and lines of retreat are 
and have been determined by exposure to 
solar energy and the temperatures estab- 
lished thereby: and by the difference in the 
specific heat of the Jand and water hemi- 
spheres. 


What Professor Manson terms a “vital 
conclusion” is that “the same energies 
which have but recently converted the 
glacial lake beds of Canada into the 
most productive grain fields of the world 
will in time convert the tundras of today 
into the grain fields of tomorrow.” Tie 
savs further: 


The bearing of this conclusion upon the ul- 
timate development of the human race is so 
far-reaching in its consequences that the great 
sacrifice of life attendant upon the prosecu- 
tion of these researches stands forever as 3 
memorial in the correction of the erroneous 
and widespread conception that the earth is 
in a period of refrigeration, desiccation, and 
decay: and establishes the conclusion that it 
is in the springtime of a new climatic con- 
trol during which the arcas fitted for man’s 
uses are being extended and that the moss of 
polar wastes will be replaced by rye and 
wheat. 
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THUS SAID NIETZSCHE. 
Whoever earnestly desires to be free 
will therewith and without any compul- 
sion lose all inclination for faults and 
vices; he will also be more rarely over- 
come by anger and vexation, 


You find your burden of life too 
heavy? Then you must increase the 
burden of your life. 


A strange thing this punishment of 
ours. It does not purify the criminal; 
it is not a form of expiation; but, on the 
contrary, it is even more defiling than the 
crime itself. 


Have you experienced history within 
yourselves, conimotions, earthquakes, 
long and profound sadness, and sudden 
flashes of happiness? Have you acted 


foolishly with great and little fools? - 


Have you really undergone the delusions 
and woe of the good people? and also 
the woe and the peculiar happiness of the 
most evil? Then you may speak to me 
of morality, but not otherwise. 


Ye have made your way from the 
worm to man, and much within you is 
still worm. Once were ye apes, and even 
yet man is more of an ape than any of 
the apes. 


“What is great in man is that he is a 
bridge and not a goal. 


Distrust all in whom the impulse to 
punish is powerful. 


Everything goeth, everything return- 
eth; eternally rolleth the wheel of exist- 
ence. Everything dicth, everything blos- 
someth forth again; eternally runneth on 
the vear of existence. 


My doctrine is: Live so that thou 
mayest desire to live again—that is thy 
duty—for im any case thou wilt live 
again, 


The desire for distinction is the desire 
to subject one’s neighbor. 


Ye faney that ve will have a long rest 
ere your second birth takes place—but do 
not deceive yourselves. “Twixt your last 
moment of consciousness and the frst 


ray of the dawn of your new life no 
time will elapse—as a flash of lightning 
will the space go by, even though living 
creatures think it is millions of years. 


You wish to bid farewell to your pas- 
sion? Very well, but do so without 
hatred against it. Otherwise you have a 
second passion. 

eet ssai 


THE LOGOS. 


(Extracted from an article by Charles 
Johnston in “The Constructive 
Quarterly.” 


In what is probably his earliest 
treatise, on the account of the Creation 
of the World, as given by Moses—that 
is, on the early chapters of Genesis— 
Philo tells us that Moses, who had early. 
reached the very summits of philosophy, 
and who had learned from the oracles 
of God the most numerous and impor- 
tant principles of nature, was well aware 
that it is indispensable that in all exist- 
ing things there must be an active cause. 
and a passive subject; and that the act- 
ive cause is the Intellect (Nous) of the 
universe, thoroughly unadulterated and 
thoroughly unmixed, superior to virtue 
and superior to science, superior even to 
abstract good or abstract beauty, while 
the passive subject is something inani- 
mate and incapable of motion by any in- 
trinsic’ power of its own, but having been 
set in motion, and fashioned, and en- 
dowed with life hy the Intellect (Nous). 
was then transformed into that most 
perfect work, the world. For God. ap- 
prehending beforehand that there could 
not exist a good imitation without a good 
model. and that of the things perceptible 
to the external senses nothing could be 
faultless which was not fashioned with 
reference to some archetypal idea con- 
ceived by the Intellect. when He had de- 
termined to create this visible world, 
previously formed that one which is per- 
ceptible only by the intellect. in order 
that so using an incorporeal model, He 
might then make this corporeal world a 
younger likeness of the elder creation. 

Philo then uses his famous illustra- 
tion of the fiat city. laid out, at the com- 
mand of a king, by a “wise master- 
builder.” We may think that he had in 
mind his own Alexandria, admirably laid 
out, at the command of Alexander the 
Great, by the architect Dinocrates, who 


had gained fame by rebuilding the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. Up to this 
point Philo calls the divine Mind Nous; 
in the passage that follows he changes 
to Logos: As, therefore, the city, when 
previously shadowed out in the mind of 
the man of architectural skill, had no 
external place, but was stamped solely in 
the mind of the workman, so, in the 
ame manner, neither can the. world 
which existed in ideas have had any 
other local position except the divine 
Logos which made them. 

He brings out more completely his 
conception of the creative Logos in the 
passages which follow: Ii any one were 
to desire to use more undisgtised terms, 
he would not call the world which is 
perceptible only to the intellect anything 
else but the Logos of God, already oc- 
cupied in the creation of the world; for 
neither is a city, while only perceptible 
to the intellect, anything else but the 
logos of the architect, who is already de- 
signing to build one perceptible to the 
external senses, on the model of that 
which is so only to the intellect. . 
lt is manifest also that the archetypal 
seal, which we call that world which is 
perceptible only to the intellect, must it- 
self he the archetypal model, the idea of 
ideas, the Logos of God. Philo tells us 
that “In the beginning” means “first in 
order.” not “first in time,” since Time 
can only come with the heavenly bodies 
whose motions mark time, for “Time is 
the interval of the motion of the heav- 
ens.” This may very well stand as a 
commentary on the opening words of the 
fourth gospel. 

The passages so far quoted illustrate 
the first six sentences of John—the first 
twa groups, as Loisy arranges them; the 
kevnotes of these first two groups he- 
ing: The Logos was with God; and, 
All things were made through Him. The 
keynote of the third group of sentences 
8. in like manner: In Him was life and 
the Hfe was the light of men. From the 
ame treatise on the Creation we may 
illustrate this. Philo writes that he calls 
the invisible divine Logos, perceptible 
only by the intellect, the image of God. 
\nd the image of this image is that 
Light, perceptible only by the intellect. 
which is the image of the divine Logos 

. and if one were to call it uni- 
versal Light. he would not be very far 
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wrong: since it is from it that the sun 
and moon, and all the other planets and 
fixed stars derive their due light, in pro- 
portion as cach has power given it. The 
Logos is that Light. perceptible only to 
the intellect, which existed before the 
sun. 

We may, then, parallel the opening 
verses of the fourth gospel by these sen- 
tences of Philo’s: 

The most universal of all things is God 
And in the second place the Logos of God 


The incorporeal world was already completed 
Having its seat in the divine Logos 

The world perceptible by the senses 

Was made on the model of it 


The Logos is that light 
Perceptibly only by the intellect 
Which existed before the sun 


a od 


Object of horror or of adoration, men 
have for the serpent an implacable 
hatred, or prostrate themselves before 
its genius. Lie calls it, Prudence claims 
it, Envy carries it in its heart, and Klo- 
quence on its Caduceus, In hell it arms 
the whip of the furies, in Heaven eter- 
nity makes of it its symbol—De Cha- 


teaubriand. PES EEE 


Nature is triune: there is a visible, ob- 
jective nature: an invisible, indwelling, 
energizing nature, the exact model of 
the other, and its vital principle; and 
above these two, spirit, source of all 
forces, alone eternal and indestructible ; 
the lower two constantly change; the 
higher third does not.—H. P. Blavatsky. 


The efflux from the divine soul is im- 
parted to the human spirit in unreserved 
abundance. accomplishing for the soul a 
union with the divine. and enabling it 
while in the body to he partaker of the 
life which is not in the body.—Porphyry. 

a nny 


I had thought of all the sins though 
without committing them and these 
thoughts seemed to my mind to be reali- 
ties, because I felt that my heart was 
occupied by created things —AMuane. 
Guyon. 

Lren 
All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
AH chance, direction, which thou canst 
not see: 
All discord, harmony, not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good. 
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A LAST WORD ON PALLADINO. 
(By Hereward Carrington.) 


The reported death of Eusapia Palla- 
dino in Rome brings up once again for 
public discussion her mediumship, and 
in fairness to her memory I feel that I 
can not let this opportunity pass with- 
out a final word regarding her powers. 
As the man who brought Palladino to 
this country for investigation, after hav- 
ing had ten seances with her in Naples 
—for the English Society for Psychical 
Research—I feel it my duty to lay be- 
fore the American publ once more. 
and finally, the opposite side of this 
controversy, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding as to the position I 
occupy, and as to the position which I 
believe she also occupies, in the history 
of the subject. 

The notice in the paper refers to Pal- 
ladino as a settled case of fraud and 
trickery—as a medium finally caught im 
fraud, and now altogether discredited. 
I do not for a moment doubt that this 
is the general impression which the 
American public has of this medium; 
but in the estimation of all those, both 
here and in Europe, who: have investi- 
gated her carefully and conscientiously. 
it is an altogether false impression. 
Eusapia did trick: there is no doubt as 
to that fact. She was caught in pre- 
cisely the same sort of trickery in Eu- 
rope a quarter of a century ago; prac- 
tically every group of investigators has 
acknowledged that she would trick if 
permitted to do so. However, this point 
should be noted—that these same inves- 
tigators are unanimous in asserting that 
she had genuine, remarkable powers of a 
supernormal character, and that genuine 
phenomena were produced at her seances. 
That fact has been omitted from the 
statements published in this country. 

The central fact is simply this: Eu- 
sapia depended, for the production of 
her phenomena, upon an energy over 
which she exercised no control. Some- 
times this energy was strong, when we 
had a so-called “good seance“; and at 
such times nothing could hold the phe- 
nomena back. Holding. tying with ropes, 
eten had no effect: and manifestations 
would be weak. At such times a long 
period of waiting would result, with no 
phenomena. Now, if Eusapia had been 


a wise and sensible woman, she would 
have said: “I am sorry, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can get nothing tonight: 
we will try tomorrow.” But she would 
not do this, An illiterate woman at 
basis—she could neither read nor write— 
she had acquired a veneer and polish 
through moving in scientific and aristo- 
cratic circles for some years in Europe. 
and had become thoroughly spoiled and 
vain. La Palladino must not fail! So, 
rather than fail, she would resort to 
trickery in an endeavor to produce phe- 
nomena which failed to appear: and then 
she would get caught doing so, and the 
result would be fatal This is precisely 
what happened here: what happened in 
Cambridge in 1895, and elsewhere. But 
her serious investigators were unin- 
fluenced nevertheless, because they had 
seen both sets of seances and not one 
only. And, I may add, the American “in- 
vestigation,” so called, did not influence 
the European investigators. 

Scientific questions are settled eventu- 
ally by scientific investigation, and not 
by sneers, falsehoods, or prejudiced and 
insufficient investigations. The “poem” 
which Professor Jastrow inserted at the 
conclusion of his article hardly disposes 
of a case which had been studied care- 
fully and cautiously by the aid of scien- 
tie instruments, by the highest and 
brainiest men in Europe, for a quarter 
of a century. Browning wrote the same 
sort of thing about the medium, D. D. 
Home, his poem being “Dr. Sludge.” 
Yet Browning had to acknowledge that 
he had never seen Home, knew nothing 
of him, and had no justification for his 
attitude. The extremely prejudiced and 
partially false report of Professor Miin- 
sterberg can, perhaps, better be esti- 
mated now than when he wrote it—since 
his German scheming and plotting on 
behalf of the Kaiser have come to light. 
The à priori German materialistic atti- 
tude toward this question assumed by a 
host of “professors of psychology” will 
not serve to do away with one single fact 
of a genuine nature which may have 
been observed; and many such facts are 
on record for these who care to consult 
the original records. I may perhaps re- 
fer the interested reader ta my books. 
“Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenorm- 
ena.” “Personal Experiences in Spirit- 
ualism.” and the report in the proceed- 


ings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search for full details. 

One or two words should, I think, be 
said to clear away certain inaceuracies 
which appeared in the statement con- 
nected with the announcement of her 
death: 

L Eusapia did not refuse to give the 
seance in the Tines tower because con- 
jurers were present. On the contrary, 
she accepted this condition. She only 
stipulated that some of her own friends 
should accompany her to the seance, to 
see that she had fair play and that no 
harm befell her when she was in trance. 
These friends were to remain altogether 
outside the circle, away from the table, 
and under guard by members of the 
circle. This was not agreed to by the 
investigators, and the seance fell through 
an that account, 

2. It was never proved that Palla- 
dino lifted the table with her toe, “by 
detectives introduced into the room.” 
In many cases the legs of the tabie were 
incased in hollow wooden tubes reaching 
the floor, and completely preventing her 
irom touching the legs of the table. 
Levitations occurred, nevertheless! 

3. Eusapia did not come to America 
in 1908. but in 1909, and remained until 
1910. Further sittings in Naples, after 
her return, were inconclusive. 

I have now finished with Palladino, 
Requiescat in pace! 1 think it only 
tight, however, that these final words 
should be said by me after her death. 
a3 I regard her one of the most inter- 
esting cases in the whole history of psy- 
chical research; one of the most remark- 
able physical mediums the world has 
ever known (in spite of her petty trick- 
ery), and one of the most interesting and 
magnetic women it has ever heen my lot 
to encounter.—.Veu Fork Tunes. 

T 


The wise know that as the supreme 
truth which is absolute consciousness, in 
which are united the knower and the 
knowledge, infinite and unchangeable.— 


Shankara. Parana E 


The wrold is an infinite sphere, whose’ 


centre is everywhere and whose circum- 
ference is nowhere.—H ermes. 
age 
Science should have neither desires 
nor prejudices. Truth should be her sole 
tim—Sir William Groves. 
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A VISION. 
(By William Butler Yeats.) 

Many years ago I saw, between sleep- 
ing and waking, a woman of incredible 
beauty shooting an arrow into the sky, 
and from the moment when I made my 
first guess at her meaning I have thought 
much of the difference between the wind- 
ing movement of nature and the straight 
line, which is called in Balzae’s “Sera- 
phita” the “Mark of Man,” but comes 
closer to my meaning as the mark of 
saint or sage. I think that we who are 
poets and artists, not being permitted to 
shoot beyond the tangible, must go from 
desire to weariness and so to desire 
again, and live but for the moment when 
vision comes to our weariness like ter- 
rible lightning, in the humility of the 
brutes. I do not doubt those heaving 
circles, those winding ares, whether in 
one man’s fife or that of an age, are 
mathematical, and that some in the 
world, or beyond the world, have fore- 
known the event and pricked upon the 
calendar the life-span of a Christ, a 
Buddha, a Napoleon: that every move- 
ment, in feeling or in thought, prepares 
in the dark by its own increasing clarity 
and confidence its own executioner, We 
seek reality with the slow toil of our 
weakness and are smitten from the 
boundless and the unforeseen. Only 
when we are saint or sage, and renounce 
Experience itself, can we, in the lan- 
guage of the Christian Cabala, leave the 
sudden lightning and the path of the ser- 
pent and become the bowman who aims 
his arrow at the centre of the sun.— 
From “Per lmica Silentia Lune.” Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

poa tt 

The ancient theologians and priests 
testify that the Soul is conjoined to the 
body through a certain punishment, and 
that it is buried in this body as in a 


sepulehre.—Philolaus. 
epi 


There are celestial bodies and bodies 
terrestrial, There is one glory 
of the sun and another glory of the 


moon.—/ Cor., xv., 40. 
HESRET 


Our soul having lost jts heavenly man- 
sion came down into the earthly body as 


into a strange place. —Phile. 
lifes 


The gods themselves can not annili- 
late the action which is done —/indar. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: > 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THUAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to held their 
own views and to receive for them, from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatisin wherever 
found aud by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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PALLADINO. 


The obituary notice of Eusapia Palla- 
ino, reprinted from the London Times, 
thich appears elsewhere in this issue, is 
| just summary of the career of a re- 
narkable medium. Its writer, being a 
nan of discernment, sees nothing incon- 
uous in the facts that Mme. Palladino 
woduced genuine phenomena and also 
hat she was addicted to trickery and 
taud. Mediumship, in the majority of 
Mstances, is a disease, and it produces 
rental and moral irresponsibility. The 
nedium is not in control of her own 
lorces—otherwise she would not be a 
tedium—and when she finds herself m- 
ible to produce the phenomena that she 
has’heen paid to produce we may con- 
dently expect a resort to trickery. This 
5 me of the conditions that we have to 
fee. Mme. Palladino was a poor 
woman and she frankly sold her curious 
tapacities to the psychic investigator 
when opportunity offered. Caveat Emp- 


lor. 
——eo 


PRAYERS. 


It is not easy to understand why it 
Should be considered necessary or even 
‘sirable to publish volumes of prayers 
tess on the supposition that the author 
ol the prayers is in need of the money 
that will accrue to him from the sale of 
the book. The need that must be ex- 
Pressed for us by another, of which we 
ust be reminded by another, can not be 
ol à very insistent or emergent kind, and 


we may even find something grotesque in 
the idea of a supplication that is read 
from the printed page. 

But that, at the moment, is not the 
question. In front of us is a little vol- 
ume of prayers, the work of an eminent 
divine, and published for the use of 
those who are weary of “endless argu- 
ment.” We note that the volume is 
copyrighted, and that “all rights are re- 
served.’ These prayers are therefore 
the legal property of their author, and 
we are unable to quote from them—even 
if we should wish to do so—without in- 
curring the penalties of the law. 

But it is the preface with which we 
are more particularly concerned, and 
from this we may permit ourseives a 
single excerpt: 

Preparation for prayer is almost more im- 
portant than prayer itself. That preparation 
ought to include some effort to compose the 
mind by bringing it to silence. This need 
not be of any great duration, but it ought to 
be attained before one goes any further. 
Some people find this very difficult to accom- 
plish; the modern mind can do anything but 
be still. They are not helped by the advice 
of pseudo-mysticism, which recommends 
concentration without providing anything on 
which to concentrate. But it offers what is 
sound enough advice when it recommends cer- 
tain devices such as mental listening to the 
ticking of a clock for a few seconds, or 
counting one’s breathing, though there is 
nothing mysterious or mystic about such prac- 
tices; they simply suffice to engage the atten- 
tion of certain areas of mental activity and 
thus leave others free for their higher func- 
tions, 


How typical of the clerical mind, 
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which first disparages and then purloins. 
We are not aware of any system of mys- 
ticism, pseudo or otherwise, which rec- 
ommends concentration without provid- 
ing anything on which to concentrate. 
Nor is the author. There are certain 
systems of mental control and develop- 
ment which advocate the acquisition of 
the power of concentration which may 
then be employed to any desirable end, 
just as we may legitimately recommend 
the development of the muscles of the 
arm without necessarily indicating the 
precise way in which the arm is then to 
be employed. But where did the author 
get his tantrika ideas from? Is it pos- 
sible that he has been studying the yogis 
and now parades a little of their wis- 
dom as his own, while characteristically 
sneering at its source? It is quite cer- 
tain that he never heard of such devices 
as these from any other quarter. 

And how careful he is to tell us that 
there is nothing mysterious about such 
practices. We had supposed them to be 
replete with mystery. The whole psy- 
cho-scientific world supposes them to be 
replete with mystery. And now it seems 
that their true nature is well understood 
by a clergyman who writes copyrighted 
prayers, and who in the most tantalizing 
way hints at his surprising knowledge, 
and at the same time refrains from di- 
vulging it. Can he not be persuaded into 
an exposition? He might copyright that 
also, and with a somewhat greater 
temptation to intringement. Will he not 
tell us precisely what happens, and why 
it happens, when the lower mind is lulled 
into yuiescence by the establishment of 
monotonous rhythms? Please! 

_ceeeentnttenaeenienenrntennnnnne 
PATIENCE WORTH. 

The New York Times—-one of the 
highest literary authorities of the coun- 
try—gives unstinted praise to a novel 
written through the agency of the ouija 
board. Twenty-five years ago the Times 
would have passed over the portent in 
silent contempt and quite irrespective of 
its literary values. Moreover, Mrs. Cur- 
ran and all her aids and coadjutors 
would probably have been confined in a 
lunatic asylum for venturing to assert 
the reality of the facts that were known 
to them. Times change. 

Mrs. Curran could not have written 
this story herself, using the word “self” 


in its ordinary meaning. We doubt if 
any one human being—once more with 
the aforesaid reservation—could have 
written “Hope Trueblood” and “A Sorry 
Tale.” Mrs. Curran has no literary 
abilities. Her friends describe her as of 
average capacities. But she produces 
two novels that are distinctive from the 
literary standpoint and that would de- 
mand a ripe scholarship along certain 
lines on the part of the modern author. 
What is the meaning of it? 

To explain these phenomena by any of 
the current formulas is merely to be 
foolish. To babble about the subcon- 
scious or elementals does not “fill the 
bill.” To ignore these books is futile 
and stultifying. But what are we to 


say? al 


THE NEW REVELATION. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle supplies us 
with a reminder that there are limita- 
tions even to the most brilliant intelli- 
gence, and that a marked capacity in one 
direction is no guarantee that we shall 
find that same capacity in another. And 
it may be said incidentally that among 
our common human failings is a disposi- 
tion to identify a specialized ability with 
a general omniscience. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has written 
a book about spiritualism. He cails it 
“The New Revelation,’ and we must 
assume that it has some definite object 
and intention. But we can not discover 
what it is. If it is intended as a plea for 
the reality of psychic phenomena it may 
be said that no such plea is needed at a 
time when these phenomena are engaging 
the attention of a large part of the scien- 
tific world. Tf it is designed to prove that 
these phenomena are caused by the 
spirits of the dead, then we can only 
marvel at the weakness of the evidence. 
And we must marvel still more at the 
placid and bland assumption that the es- 
tablishment of the phenomena them- 
selves is equivalent in some mysterious 
way to a justification of the particular 
interpretation that it pleases Sir Arthur 
to adopt. 

For example, we find reference to the 
feat attributed to the well-known me- 
dium, D. D. Home, who is said to have 
floated out of one window and into an- 
other at a height of seventy feet from 
the ground. Probably the story is a true 
one. It seems to be well authenticated. 


But it proves nothing whatever except 
that there are some natural laws that we 
do not now understand. We may, if we 
wish, say that the phenomenon was pro- 
duced through the agency of spirits. 
We may say that it was the work of the 
devil, as many good people certainly 
would say. But there is absolutely no 
visible thread of connection between the 
fact and the theory. It may have been 
the work of spirits. It may have been 
the work of the devil. It is a matter of 
faith, But certainly we have no right to 
say that spirit communion is established 
because D. D. Home floated out of a win- 
dow. We might as well say that spirit 
communion is established by the fact that 
oxygen and hydrogen have certain af- 
finities, a fact, by the way, quite as mys- 
terious as the levitations of Mr. Home. 
Once more, there is no relation whatso- 
ever between the fact and the theory. 
Moreover, we can not see why the spirits 
of the living should not be able to do 
whatever can be done by the spirits of 
the dead. 

The book is so curiously full of non 
sequiturs as to bewilder. We are told, 
for example, that during sleep we com- 
mune with our dead friends, who may 
give us information of value. Sir Ar- 
thur himself had a curious dream con- 
nected with the name “Piave,” a name 
that he had never before heard. Six 
months later the Italian army fell back 
to the Piave River, and Sir Arthur 
hopes that the dream may have a fur- 
ther significance and that the Allies may 
win some crowning victory there. We 
all hope so. But why should the spirit 
of a dead man be aware of some future 
event?) Why should not the spirit of a 
living man be equally aware of it? Why 
must we postulate a spirit communica- 
tion? Is it not more reasonable to be- 
lieve in a potential clairvoyance that 
may become actual during sleep? Once 
more we are asked to believe that a 
theory is true because some wholly un- 
related fact is true, and this without 
even an effort to establish a connection 
between them. Sir Arthur’s interesting 
experience has no more bearing upon 
spirit communion than it has upon the 
law of gravitation, and the amazing 
thing is that he does not seem to see this. 
He dreamed a prophetic dream; there- 
jore it came from spirits. Could any- 
thing be more inconsequential? 
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Sir Arthur shows a similar laxity all 
the way through his book. For example, 
he quotes: from Jacolliot’s investigation 
into the occultism of India. Jacolliot 
says that the Hindus explained their 
phenomena on the ground “that they 
were done by the Pitris or spirits,” and 
Sir Arthur at once jumps to the con- 
clusion that the Pitris are the spirits of 
dead men and that the Indian phenomena 
are due to mediumship. If he had made 
a little inquiry he would have learned 
that the Pitris are not the spirits of dead 
men, and that the Indian adepis hold 
in abhorrence every species of medium- 
ship. 

In many other respects the author 
shows a curious inability to estimate the 
value of evidence. For example, he 
says: 

One other incident of the early war days 
stands out in my memory. A lady in whom 
I was interested had died in a provincial town. 
She was a chronic invalid and morphia was 
found by her bedside. There was an inquest 
with an open verdict. Eight days later I 
went to have a sitting with Mr. Vout Peters. 
After giving me a good deal which was vague 
and irrelevant, he suddenly said: “There is 
a lady here. She is leaning upon an older 
woman. She keeps saying ‘Morphia.’ Three 
times she has said it. Her mind was clouded. 
She did not mean it. Morphia.” Those were 
almost his exact words. Telepathy was out 
of the question, for I had entirely other 


thoughts in my mind at the time and was 
expecting no such message. 


Surely Sir Arthur must be aware that 
a scene in which he had so recently par- 
ticipated, a scene of such gravity as a 
deathbed, must be impressed vividly on 
the psychic atmosphere surrounding him 
and might easily be read by any fourth- 
rate medium. Elsewhere we are gravely 
informed of a message received through 
a medium immediately after the sinking 
of the Lusitania: “It is terrible, terrible 
—and will have a strong influence on the 
war.” But surely he did not need a 
message from a dead man to teil him 
that. Any street urchin might ` have 
done as much. And surely a dead man 
would have found something more worth 
uttering than such a banality. 

One other example of an almost in- 
credible mental confusion may be noted. 
The marvels recorded in the New Testa- 
ment are attributed to spirit communion, 
not as though this were a conceivable 
theory, but as though it were an obvious 
fact. Our attention. we are told, is ar- 
rested by such a saying as: “Here he 
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worked no wonders because the people 
were lacking in faith.” We are asked 
triumphantly if this was not in accord- 
ance with psychic law. Of course it is, 
but what has that to do with spirit com- 
munion? And again, we are reminded 
that Christ said of the sick woman, 
“Who has touched me? Much virtue 
has passed out of me.” This, says Sir 
Arthur, is what a healing medium would 
say now. No doubt. But what has that 
to do with spirit communion? Or in- 
deed with anything else? We almost 
shiver when we remember that these 
amazing inconsequences are by the au- 
thor of Sherlock Holmes. But perhaps 
Sherlock Holmes was a “spirit guide” or 
a “control,” —— mamma ; 


EUSAPIA PALLADINO. 


The death is announced from Naples 
of the famous medium, Eusapia Palta- 
dino. 

About this remarkable woman a vast 
literature exists, and no name is better 
known in the records of psychical re- 
search, on the Continent, in England, 
and in America. Though it is proved 
that she practiced fraud at times, the 
supernatural character of certain physi- 
cal phenomena which occurred in her 
presence has never been explained. She 
was a complete puzzle to the scientific 
world, though, for more than twenty 
years, she had been examined on many 
occasions by impartial and skeptical in- 
vestigators. 

She was born on January 21, 1854, in 
a village of La Pouille; her mother died 
in giving her birth; her father was as- 
sassinated by brigands when she was 
about eight years old. Her circum- 
stances were humble, and she began life 
as a kitchenmaid in Naples, where she 
happened to be asked by the family 
whom she served to join in a seance. 
The experiment was successful, for she 
leameéd, after she had recovered from 
her trance, that the table had risen from 
the floor, books untouched by anybody 
had moved about, and a decanter had 
risen in the air. 

The records of her career relate of 
many such “levitations” witnessed and 
attested by the most scrupulous observ- 
ers. She attracted the attention of the 
scientific world in 1888, and in 1891 Lom- 
broso, with others, went to Naples to in- 
vestigate the phenomena; many other in- 


vestigations by other committees fol- 
lowed in Naples, Rome, Warsaw, Cam- 
bridge, Paris, New York, and elsewhere; 
those who took part in them included 
Schiaparelli, Richet, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
F. W. H. Myers, M. and Mme. Curie; 
indeed many of the finest scientific in- 
telligences of the age were attracted te 
and baffled by her. Lombroso, who has 
left behind a minute account of her 
physical peculiarities, confessed to a re- 
gret that he had previously “combated 
with so much persistence the possibili- 
ties of the facts called spiritualistic.” 
The phenomena observed in her pres- 
ence included constant levitations of 
furniture, touches, raps, graspings by 
livid hands, moving chairs, plates and 
food moved without hands, water poured 
out, the playing of a music-box, and ap- 
paritions of the dead. In twenty seconds 
she lost seventeen pounds weight; a cold 
breeze is said to have blown from a 
small scar on her forehead; a tambourine 
jumped three feet from the floor; clay 
impressions could be taken of appari- 
tional hands and faces. 

Eusapia generally exhibited her pow- 
ers in the dark, but not always. She was 
apparently not a woman of great intelli- 
gence, nor one who understood very well 
the phenomena which she provoked. If 
the attention which she attracted and the 
volumes which were written about her 
are the test of greatness, she was, per- 
haps, the greatest of her kind. That she 
resorted on occasion to deliberate decep- 
tion is notorious. 

a ns 


I see God’s purpose in quite other pro- 
portions as it were. Christianity seems 
to me something small and local. Be- 
hind it, around it—including it—I see 
the great drama of the world, sweeping 
on—led by God—from change to change, 
from act to act. It is not that Chris- 
tianity is false, but that it is only an 
imperfect human reflection of a part of 
truth. Truth has never been, can never 
be, contained in any one creed or system. 
—Robert Elsmere. 

——— 


The ordinary conscious personality is 
only a feeble portion of the whole psy- 
schological personality —Ribol, 

a nn 


if there is instruction you must seek 
for the master.—Clemens Alezaud rissses. 


MASTERY. 


| would not have a god come in 

To shield me suddenly from sin, 

And set my house of life to rights; 

Ner angels with bright burning wings 

Ordering my earthly thoughts and 
things; 

Rather my own frail guttering lights 

Wind blown and nearly beaten out; 

Rather the terror of the nights 

And long, sick greping after doubt; 

Rather be lost than let my soul 

Slip vaguely from my own control— 

Of my own spirit let me be 

In sole though feeble mastery. 

—From “Love Songs,” by Sara Teas- 
dale. Published by the Macmillan 
Company. 


“HOPE TRUEBLOOD." 
(From the New York Times.) 


The literary entity, whoever or what- 
ever she may be, known as Patience 
Worth has given another proof of her 
versatility and her imaginative fertility, 
Almost entirely abandoning the archaic 
. dialect in which the early examples of 
, her work were expressed and the rather 
‘nondescript phraseology of her long 
novel of last year, “A Sorry Tale,” she 
appears in this new novel in a medium of 
modern English, telling a story of com- 
paratively modern England. As in all 
her previous work, the story was “com- 
municated,” as the title-page puts it, 
through Mrs. John H. Curran of St. 
Louis, by whose fingers it was spelled 
out on a ouija board. And also as in 
the previous two volumes, Mr. Caspar S. 
Yost of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
has edited the manuscript and supplied 
an introduction in which he describes 
the beginning of this new story by Pa- 
tience Worth, through Mrs. Curran, only 
wo weeks after they had finished the 
exceedingly long novel, “A Sorry Tale,” 
and discusses briefly some of the charac- 
teristics and apparent purposes of the 
unseen personality in her literary work. 
The time of the story is, apparently, 
one of the earlier decades of the Vic- 
torian era and its scene is an English vil- 
age. There is little. except the refer- 
ences to the costume of the people, by 
which its date can be guessed, but the 
clothing of the men and women indicates 
time during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Two things have 
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been manifest in all the fiction, whether 
novels, stories, fragments, or plays, that 
have been ascribed to Patience Worth—a 
strong sense of drama and a keen story- 
telling instinct, and both stand out pre- 
eminently in this tale. The dramatic 
situations in it are many and striking, 
and each one is approached along a road 
that, after it is traveled, can be seen to 
lead inevitably to that situation, although 
it makes no advertisement beforehand of 
its direction. And the plot is contrived 
with such skill, deftness, and ingenuity 
as many a novelist in the flesh might well 
envy. The story is told in the first per- 
son by Hope Trueblood, the daughter of 
a woman believed by alt the village to be 
unmarried, concerning whose possible 
father there is much wagging of 
tongues. That question is the central 
mystery of the book, but around it are 
wound other mysteries that envelop 
wickedness and crimes and deeds of 
blood and lead to stormy scenes and 
tragedies. No teller of tales who has 
studied his craft could read the story 
without the keenest admiration for the 
finished technic with which Patience 
Worth handles this mystery, now giving 
the reader a little inkling of what to ex- 
pect, now closing the door again, pres- 
ently leading him off upon a false scent, 
and gradually, as she nears the end, 
clearing up one mystery after another, 
but always keeping up the suspense, 
steadily increasing it through all the first 
half or more of the book, and from that 
time on whetting the reader’s curiosity 
with glimpses and small disclosures that 
only lead to denser mysteries. There is 
skill. too, in the way in which the nar- 
rator tells her own story from childhood 
and deftly weaves its developments into 
threads out of the past, until the tale be- 
comes as much the revelation of her 
mother’s youth as it is the picture of her 
own. 

No less than in her scenes of life in 
Jerusalem and Rome in the days of 
Christ and in pre-Elizabethan England. 
Patience Worth makes her new story 
a vivid portrayal of life, intimate, and 
detailed, that seems plausibly character- 
istic of its time and place. Nearly all 
of the characters are lifelike and 
strongly individualized, although it must 
be said of them that they do not seem 
quite so vital, do not give quite so much 
the impression of being incarnate crea- 
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tures as did her men and women of an 
earlier England and of Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem and Rome. But the book is 
easier reading than either of the previous 
ones, because of the modern English in 
which it is written. But there are still 
many evidences of an archaically minded 
Patience Worth who can not give up cer- 
tain words and phrases and twisted forms 
of expression. 

There is much appreciation of mun- 
dane beauty in the book, and it is per- 
meated with spiritual fineness and beauty, 
with a conception of God as an expres- 
sion of universal love that has been a 
characteristic of nearly all of Patience 
Worth’s writing. Indeed, it would al- 
most seem that, if she should happen to 
be what she says she is, her purpose in 
trying to establish communication with 
living humans is mainly to impress upon 
them that conception of God. But, not- 
withstanding its serious quality and the 
many pitifulnesses and tragedies of the 
story it tells, the book has much humor, 
of a quaint, demure type, a kind of 
humor that stands out as a charac- 
teristic of all of her work and her per- 
sonality. 


Hore Truesioop. By Patience Worth. Com- 
municated through Mrs. John H. Curran. 
Edited by Caspar S. Yost. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.; $1.50. 
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IGNORED HIS BODY. 


The recent death of Ben Lamb of the 
Class of ’81 in Chicago, brings an end to 
what was one of the most remarkable 
instances of a normal intellectual life 
under adverse conditions that has ever 
‘been recorded (remarks the Yale Alumni 
Weekly). A noted college athlete—cap- 
tain and pitcher of the nine, centre rush 
on the eleven, an expert in tennis, and in 
all outdoor sports—a man of powerful 
frame, he was doomed for years to lie in 
his bed without power of codrdinated 
motion in his limbs and totally blind. In 
this condition he constantly received and 
talked with his friends, and his visitors 
soon found it difficult to realize that he 
was not in as full possession of his physi- 
cal as he was of his intellectual faculties. 
There was no feeling that he was 
struggling against adverse conditions, 
nor did he convey any idea of cheerful 
resignation. There was nothing of the 
invalid about him. And in this condi- 


tion, shut off to so great an extent from 
contact with the outside world, he came 
to live a fuller intellectual life than 
would probably have been possible to him 
under normal circumstances. 

The daily papers were read to him 
every morning, as well as magazines and 
books. He kept up his downtown office, 
that of a stockbroker, and conferred 
with his chief clerk each morning about 
the day’s business. He talked daily with 
many friends over the telephone. He 
kept up a considerable correspondence, 
dictating even his signature, for he could 
not hold a pen. His letters were those 
of a wholly normal, happy man, in pos- 
session of health and strength. He 
rarely said anything about his condition, 
and yet he did not seem to be ignoring 
it. Rather, he continued to live a full, 
normal, intellectual life, under conditions 
that would have made this impossible to 
any one who had not a remarkable char- 
acter, 

He was devoted to Yale and loved to 
talk about college affairs and college 
men, about whom he was far better in- 
formed than most of those who are able 
to attend alumni meetings and reunions. 
At his last class reunion, in 1916, the 
table at which his classmates sat for the 
class dinner was connected by special 
wire with his bedside in Chicago, and 
they talked with him and sang the old 
songs to him as if he had been present. 
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So let the soul that is not unworthy 
of that vision contemplate the Great 
Soul; freed from deceit and witchery and 
collected into calm. Calmed be the body 
for her in that hour, and the tumult of 
the flesh; ay, all that is about her calm; 
calm be the earth, the sea, the air, and 
let Heaven itself be still, Then let her 
feel how into that silent Heaven the 
Great Soul floweth in. And so 
may man’s soul be sure of vision, when 
suddenly she is filled with light; for this 
light is from Him, and is He; and then 
surely shall we know His presence, 
when, like a god of old time, He enters 
into the house of one that calleth Him, 
and maketh it full of light. And how 
may this thing be for us? Let all else 
go.—Ploatinus. 


—— ed 


A stone becomes a plant; a plant, a 
beast; a beast, a man; a man, a spirit; 
and the spirit, a God.—Kebbala, 


FRAGMENTS. 


n the dawn of organized Pagan- 
ism in the Eastern world to the final es- 
tablishment of Christianity in the West, 
the cross was undoubtedly one of the 
commonest and most sacred of symbol- 
ical monuments. Of the several 
varieties of the cross still in vogue . . . 
there is not one amongst them the exist- 
ence of which may not be traced to the 
remotest antiquity. They were the com- 
mon property of the Eastern nations.— 
Bishop Colenso. 


Fro 


It appears that the sign of the cross 
was in use as an emblem, having certain 
religious and mystic meaning attached to 
it, jong before the Christian era.—C ham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia. 


We actually find among all the ancient 
nations that had astronomical systems 
. . . the cross as one of their most 
cherished and precious symbols—Dr. 
Lundy. 


It (the cross) was traced on the fore- 
head of the neophyte with water or oil, 


‘as now in Catholic baptism and confirma- 


tion; it was broidered on the sacred vest- 
ments, and carried in the hand of the 
officiating hierophant, as may be seen in 
all the Egyptian religious tablets. This 
symbolism has been adopted by and in- 
corporated into the Christian theosophy, 
not, however, through a tradition merely 
imitative, but because the Crucifixion is 
an essential element in the career of 
Christ.—The Perfect Way. 


It is curious that a cruciform device, 
having divers significations, should have 
occupied a prominent position among so 
many sacred and mystic figures and sym- 
bols connected with the mythologies of 
heathen antiquity—Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 


The catholic-minded man regards all 
religions as embodying the same truths 
~the narrow-minded man observes only 
their differences—From the Chinese. 


There exists not a people, whether 
Greek or barbarian, or any other race of 
men, by whatsoever appellation or man- 


hers they may be disguised, however ig- 


norant of arts or agriculture, whether 
they dwell in tents or wander about in 
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crowded wagons, among whom prayers 
are not offered up, in the name of a cru- 
cified savior, to the father and creator of 
all things —Justin Martyr. 


What is now called the Christian re- 
ligion has existed among the ancients, 
and was not absent from the beginning 
of the human race until Christ came in 
the flesh, from which time the true re- 
ligion, which existed already, began to 
be called Christian. —Saint Augustine. 


What a divine religion there might be 
if love were the principle of it, instead 
of belief —Shelley. 


We little fishes, according to our 
Ixthus, Jesus Christ, are born in water; 
nor have we safety in any other way 
than by permanently remaining in water. 
—Tertullian, 


The religion of the future will be the 
fulfillment of all the religions of the past 
—the true religion of humanity, that, 
which, in the stryggle of history, re- 
mains as the indestructible portion of all 
the so-called false religions of mankind. 
—Max Muller. 3 


Altar flowers are of many species, but 
all worship is one; systems of faith are 
different, but God is one—From the 
Hindu. 


He who is beloved of God honors ev- 
ery form of religious faith—From the 
Buddhist. 


One Life through all the inimense crea- 
tion runs, 

One Spirit is the moon's, the sea’s, the 
sun’s; 

All forms in the air that fly, on the earth 
that creep, 

And the unknown nameless monsters of 
the deep— 

Each breathing thing obeys one Mind’s 
_ control, 

And in all substance is a single soul. 

- —Virgil. 


Doing that which is right, and hating 
that which is wrong, I was bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to 
the naked, a refuge to him that was in 
want; that which I did to him, the 
great God hath done to me-—From the 
Egyptian. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS MO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
metal principle—-Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


Theosophical Outlook 
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TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 
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SAVING THE WORLD. 


What a number of people there are 
‘who want to save the world, who enter- 
stain no doubts of their ability to do so, 
¿and who write books of advice to that 
end and with their own indistinguished 
portraits upon the title-page. At a time 
when the world is face to face with the 
greatest crisis in her history, and when 
the wisest statesmen stand impotent be- 
fore the disaster, there are so many 
little minds that are ready, willing, and 
Feager, to state the problem in a hundred 
.pages and to solve it in fifty. 
| Clergymen, of course, come first, alike 
in the number of books they write and in 
the confidence of their tone. With no 
sense of existing failure, with no realiza- 

tion that they and their creeds have been 
i tried in the balances and found wanting, 
! they assume tranquilly that the world 
\ will turn to them once more for solace 
and direction, and that the coming poli- 
cies of “the churches” is therefore a mat- 
‘ter of profound import. Church unity, 
"it seems, must be affected at all costs, 
and it can be done by an adjustment of 
_the old dogmas. Chip a little from this 
creed, shave a fragment from that, and 
perhaps they will meet, and then all will 
be well. And if even then they should 
fail to meet perhaps we can agree to 
say nothing much about them, to describe 
them as non-essentials, and that will 

e to the same thing. If only the 

arches can be united, the world will 
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then be saved, and war will become for- 
ever an impossibility. Also the reve- 
nues and emoluments will be saved, and 
it must be admitted that at the moment 
they seem to be in perilous state. 

There is another kind of clergyman 
who says that the churches must under- 
take social reform, and that salvation 
can be found through politics. The 
churches must no longer stand aside 
from the great “movements” of the day. 
But what kind of social reform? The 
question is easily answered by the elabo- 
ration of a programme that happens to 
constitute the particular faith of the au- 
thor. The churches, we are told, must 
welcome the feminist movement. They 
must teach sex hygiene and eugenics. 
They must advocate labor unionism, or 
prohibition, or playgrounds. But sup- 
pose there are good Christians who do 
not like the feminist movement, who 
think that sex hygiene should be kept 
at home, and who do not approve of 
labor unionism, at least not at church? 
But why stop here? Why should not 
the churches become an advocate of, let 
us say, Asiatic immigration, free silver, 
or a protective tariff? But these good 
clergymen need not trouble themselves. 
They will not be called upon to save the 
world, at least not very audibly. No one 
is interested in their creeds. They have 
had two thousand years in which to 
change the hearts of men, and we see 
now the exact measure of their success. 
They have not had the smallest influence 
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upon the hearts of men, except perhaps 
to harden them. And even now they 
seem not to have learned that the sole 
function of religion is to inculcate self- 
sacrifice and that nothing else matters or 
can ever matter. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Among the many war-inspired writings 
on immortality a high place must be 
given to a new volume by James H. 
Snowden, D. D, LL. D., who entitles 
his work “Can We Believe in Immor- 
tality?” Dr. Snowden says truly that it 
is the urgent question of the hour, and 
perhaps it is even more urgent than he 
suspects. If the world is to be recon- 
structed upon right lines there can be no 
toleration of a materialism that destroys 
the soul and makes a mock of virtue. 
If life is to be extinguished there can be 
no successful plea for its regulation. 

Dr. Snowden dismisses the scientific 
objections to immortality with some- 
thing almost like contempt. Science, he 
seems to say, knows nothing about it. 
It is not its métier. So far as physical 
evidences go they are all on the side of 
immortality : 


As life advances, the body loses its strength 
and suppleness, its responsiveness to the de- 
mands of the soul, and becomes stiff and re- 
fractory, inefficient and impotent. It degen- 
erates into a worn-out machine, a blunted or 
broken tool. This crippled condition of the 
body is an adequate explanation of impaired 
mental powers in old age. May not a tool 
become broken or worn-out and be laid aside 
without impairing the skill of the worker? 
When a telegraph instrument stops working 
the operator does not stop thinking. The first 
cable laid under the Atlantic after operating 
a few weeks suddenly ceased to transmit 
messages. The operators in America did not 
conclude that the operators in Europe had 
ceased to exist when the wire stopped work- 
ing; they only concluded that something was 
wrong with the wire. So we are not to con- 
clude that the soul has ceased to exist when 
it ceases to communicate through the body; 
the body may be simply worn out or broken, 
and the soul may be using some other vehicle 
of expression. As we know that the telegraph 
instrument can not come into being apart 
from the operator, but that the operator can 
exist apart from the instrument, so we know 
the brain can not begin to exist apart from 
the mind, but we may infer that the mind 
can exist apart from the brain. 

The soul is less and less dependent on the 
hody as it develops its own inner resources. 
It starts in utter bondage to the body, literally 
sunk in the flesh. But as it develops it out- 
strips the body, and the soul rises above sense, 


and the spirit above flesh. More and more, 
as life advances, the soul becomes self-depend- 
ent and dominant, loosed from servitude to 
the body and endowed with internal resources. 
In some instances, when the body has shrunk 
and withered almost to the vanishing point, 
the soul flames out in the greatest intensity 
and power. It looks as though the soul were 
gradually outgrowing the body and letting go 
of this crutch, while it is developing wings on 
which to soar into a widen and freer life. 


The author is somewhat hopeful that 
psychic research may yet throw light on 
the problem of immortality, but he advo- 
cates an extreme caution in accepting 
the evidence that is offered. He says: 


The charge that all such alleged communica- 
tions consist of trickeries and trivialities calls 
for discrimination. This charge does not lie 
against commercialism. The whole business 
of mercenary mediums is a mass and mess of 
fraud and frivolous intentions, and every one 
should be warned against their wiles. Much 
harm has been done, especially to people of 
nervous temperament, by these imposters, But 
the investigations and results of the psychical 
researchers are of a different stamp. They are 
conducted with honest intentions amd rigorous 
methods and are worthy of respect. Even the 
charge that all these alleged communications 
are trivialities does not hold, for some of 
them are remarkable and impressive and do 
not seem unworthy. There are many false 
miracles, but these do not annul the genuine 
ones; and the fraud connected with merce- 
nary spiritualism does not invalidate any truth 
that may be in these, psychical phenomena. 


As to the nature of the future life the 
author. can do no more than speculate, 
but at least he speculates well, although 
he carefully avoids all reference to re- 
incarnation. The dead, he says, are not 
necessarily disembodied, even though 
they have thrown off the coarser ve- 
hicle of the flesh: 


In the evolution of life the body keeps pace 
with the development and needs of the soul, 
and therefore the heavenly body will corre- 
spond with the glorified soul. It will be a 
spiritual body, adapted to the spiritual world 
of heaven, raised in incorruption, power, and 
xlory. It may be endowed with new senses 
through which life will pour in upon us in 
new streams of knowledge and beauty. Our 
senses are so many windows opening out upon 
the world, and our present bodies are trans- 
parent at only five points; but the spiritual 
body may be transparent through and through, 
clear as erystal, through which we can look 
out upon every aspect of the world. It may 
also be armed with unknown powers of com- 
munication by which it can hold converse with 
distant places and persons and of transmis- 
sion by which it can pass with incredible 
swiftness from point to point and even from 
world to world. We do not know what we 
shall be, but we may well believe that as the 
secd is to the full-blown flower and as the 
caterpillar is to the swift-winged insect, so is 


this present body to that glorified body with 
which we shall be clothed upon. 

The book contains, of course, very 
much that is incomplete and unsatisfy- 
ing. It must be so where the problem 
of reincarnation is excluded from con- 
sideration. A hundred questions must be 
left unanswered, a hundred doubts un- 
solved. None the less it is an important 
contribution to a subject that will hence- 
forth present itself ever more forcibly 
to the human mind. 

Can We Berreve in ImMortatity? By 
James H. Snowden, D. D., LL. D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company; $1.25. 
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CATHOLICITY. 


In the recognition of the truth that 
there are many religious but one re- 
ligion, we open our eyes to the folly and 
the crime of the present attitude of 
Christendom to the other great religions 
of earth; the folly and the crime which 
effectually neutralize the heroic efforts of 
our foreign missionary work. The East 
India treaty of 1813 contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph, known as “The Mis- 
sionaries Charter.” It reads thus: 
“Whereas it is the duty of this country 
(England) to promote the interest and 
happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the British dominions, and such meas- 
ures ought to be adopted as may tend to 
the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge and of religion and of moral 
improvement.” The “introduction of 
religion!” There had been, then, no re- 
ligion in the land that had produced little 
else but religions! There were, then, no 
plants in the heavenly Pather’s planting 
in the soil of India, no life of God in the 
soul of the Hindu, no feeling after God 
hy his children in Bengal and the Pun- 
jab, no graces of the spirit grown in the 
lives of the children of Madras and 
Bombay, no virtues blossoming forth in 
the saints meditating by the shores of 
the Indus and the Jumna! 

We still go to India to introduce re- 
ligion, and then wonder that we get no 
warmer welcome and achieve no greater 
results, Could we but go thither to 
recognize the reality of the religion 
growing there in such rank fertility; to 
say after Paul: “Ye men of Benares, 
we perceive that in all things ye are 
very religious’; to confess the truths 
held and the life lived there as of God; 
humbly to learn from the seers of India 
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what they have to teach us; and then, 
finding them thus made ready to receive 
from us what we have to teach them, 
to bring to them the story of the Di- 
vine Man whose truth and life we hold 
in trust for the world, bidding them find 
in Him what they need of truth, what 
they lack of life—how different our for- 
eign missionary work would be! The 
first step to a successful foreign mis- 
sionary work is honestly to face the 
truth of the topic now before us, re- 
ligion and religions—one religion under 
many religions, 

There came a letter a while ago from 
a young minister who had been engaged 
for two or three years in foreign mis- 
sionary work in the East. It was a frank 
and manly letter, breathing through- 
out the surprise and consternation of an 
honest soul who had gone upon his work 
believing that Christianity held a mo- 
nopoly of true religion, and that he was 
to displace the false religions of the East 
by introducing religion; the confession 
of an honest soul who, in the face of the 
real religiousness of India, of the truths 
held there and the tife lived there, had 
awakened with a start to realize that “in 
every land he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Him”; that “that was the true light 
which lighteth every man coming into 
the world”; and that we who have seen 
the “great sheet let down from heaven 
are thenceforth to call nothing common 
or unclean.” 

He was coming back, so he wrote, to 
take up the study of Sanskrit, that he 
might master the sources of Hinduism at 
first hand, and thus prepare himself, 
humbly and wisely, to go back with a liv- 
ing message to the living children of the 
living God—From “Catholicity,” by 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D. Published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons ($1.50.). 


Me 


To him who on these pinions has risen 
and soared away to the throne of the 
Highest. all religions are alike: Chris- 
tians, Moslems, Guebers, Jews—all adore 
Him in their several way and form.— 
From the Persian, 

es 


That which shows God within me for- 
tifes me. That which shows him with- 
out me makes me a wart and a wen.— 
Emerson, 
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FROM THE DELPHIC ORACLE. 


Pure spirit—once man—pure spirits now 
Greet thee rejoicing, and of these art 


thou: 

Not vainly was thy whole soul alway 
bent, 

With one same battle and one same in- 
tent, 


Through eddying cloud and earth's be- 
wildering roar, 

To win her bright way to that stainless 
shore. 

Ay, mid the salt spume of this troublous 
sea, 

This death in life, this sick perplexity, 

Oft on thy struggle through the obscure 
unrest 

A revelation opened from the Blest— 

Showed close at hand the goal thy hope 
would win, 

Heaven's kingdom round thee and thy 
God within. 

So sure a help the eternal Guardians 
gave, 

From life's confusion so were strong to 
save, 

Upheld thy wandering steps that sought 
the day 

And set them steadfast on the heavenly 
way. 

Nor quite even here on thy broad brows 
was shed 

The sleep which shrouds the living, who 
are dead; 

Once by God's grace was from thine 
eyes unfurled 

This veil that screens the immense and 
whirling world. 

Once, while the spheres round these in 
music ran, 

Was very Beauty manifest to man; 

Ah, once to have seen her, once to have 
known her there, 

For speech to sweet, for earth too heav- 
enly fair! 

But now the tomb where once thy soul 
had lain 

Bursts, and thy tabernacle is rent in 
twain; 

- Now from about thee, in thy new home 
above, 

Has perished all but life, and all but 
love, 

And on all lives and on all loves out- 
poured 

Free grace and full, a Spirit from the 
Lord, 


High in that heaven whose windless 
vaults enfold 

Just men made perfect, and an age all 
gold. 

Thine own Pythagoras is with thee 
there, 

And sacred Plato in that sacred air, 

And whose followed, and all high hearts 
that knew 

In death’s despite what deathless Love 
can do. 

To God's right hand they have scaled 
the starry way— 

Pure spirits these, thy spirit pure as 
they. 

Ah, saint! how many and many an 
anguish past, 

To how fair haven art thou come at last ! 

On thy meek head what Powers their 
blessings pour, 

Filled full with life, and rich for evet- 
more ! ‘ce cigs 


LORD BUDDHA. 


Lord Buddha on thy Lotus throne 
With praying eyes and hands elate 

What mystic rapture dost thou own 
Immutable and ultimate? 

What peace unravished by our ken 

Annihilate from the world of men? 


` The wind of change forever blows 


Across the tumult of our way, 
Tomorrow's unborn griefs depose 
The sorrows of our yesterday. 
Dream yields to dream, strife follows 
strife 
And Death unweaves the web of life. 


For us the travail and the heat 

The broken secrets of our pride 
The strenuous lessons of defeat 

The flower deferred, the fruit denied, 
But not the peace. supremely won, 
Lord Buddha of thy Lotus throne. 


With futile hands we seek to gain 
Our inaccessible desire 
Diviner summits to attain, 
With faith that sinks and fect that 
tire. l 
But nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of our soul. 


The end, elusive and afar, 
Still lures us with its beckoning flight 
And all our mortal moments are 
A session of the Infinite. 
How shall we reach the great unknown 
Nirvana of the Lotus-throne? 
—Sarajini Naidu, 


THE QUEST OF THE FAITH. 

All men, says Stephen Graham in his 
new book, are looking for the ideal face. 
We search for it instinctively, sometimes 
hopefully and sometimes desperately. 
And sometimes we look for it within 
ourselves. Each has his separate vision 
and perhaps each learns at last that it 
is made up of the beauty in all human 
faces and that we may find in the aggre- 
gate what we fail to discover in the in- 
dividual. 

It is a curious book, a book of types 
drawn largely from the Russian, but its 
most important chapter is on “The Face 
of Christ.” It has been pictured so often 
and so differently as to confuse all ef- 
forts to visualize, unless one has the wis- 
dom of the author and so learns to look 
within upon the face of an ideal. And 
here the author gives us some autobiog- 
raphy: 

I suppose that if another were seeking 
Christ, as I do now, in the chance passer-by, 
and I passed by, he might discern behind my 
ordinary features those other shadowy and 
more beautiful lineaments which I for my 
part descry as I now look upon the man in 
the crowd. The mysterious better face of 
humanity stands behind me also. And it is 
the face of a person. I know that person-— 
it is my aller ego. From lower nature, from 
the animal side of me of which the ego is in- 
stinctively ashamed, there is always another 
being growing invisibly. Something of Him 
is half-visible in my eyes. Yes, that is He. 
I should be a disgusting creature but for Him. 
In all this sordidmess called life He just 
makes the difference between worth while and 
not worth while. 

“Hullo, little boy, you've been beaten,” 
came His first whisper when He soothed me, 
and comforted me, and dried my cheeks, and 
brightened my eyes, and bade me forget the 
shame and live as if it had not been. I for- 
got what I had been crying about, and forgot 
also the comforting and soothing other self 


till another occasion arose, and yet another. | 


I became conscious of Him again upon long 
walks, when my mind did not think, but was 
placidly set upon something unknown, un- 
realized. He was with me—or rather I was 
with Him, š 

The alter ego, however, was never touched 
by the world unless I felt shamed or hurt. 
And then He would come to the rescue and 
take me apart, and console me, and breathe 
secret life and power into me. 

So it was in the after years of first work- 
ing for a living. The ideal personality ob- 
tained more sway in me and I began to live in 
daily consciousness that I, the true ego of 
me, was a celestial being, one higher than 
any one dreamed of or that I could openly 
assume. I grew in spiritual nature and 
watched myself changing. I marveted at the 
new life. My direct centre of consciousness 
began to move from the lower towards the 
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higher ego, and as it did so I became vocal 
and wrote poetry, read poetry, lived in poetry. 
I walked with feet on the earth and head in 
the sky. From then till now I have been 
conscious of a spiritual truth, in the atmos- 
phere of which I have lived, so that all the 
negative values of earth-living have become 
positive values of absolute-living. And I 
have grown to identify myself with the ideal 
personality within. Not that it is quite pos- 
sible. There clings somewhat of the lower, 
and as for the higher there remains an in- 
finite which I have not reached. Indeed as I 
live from day to day, my alter ego, this Christ 
in me, seems to grow also, and projects be- 
yond me like a flower which the earth nur- 
tures and loves. I am lured on further from 
day to day into a new spiritual plane where 
the flower is growing and budding. I call it 
a seeking, but it is in truth a becoming. 


The author discusses with Dushan as 
to what is to be done to bring the King- 
dom of Heaven to earth. There are 
some things that must he abolished be- 
cause they are “old-fashioned” and these 
are: : 

Hate. 

Punishment. 

Readiness to condemn: intolerance. 

Mechanical control of individuals. 

The servility of the masses. 

The consequent vulgarity. 

Man not living according to his true 
dignity. 

The feeling of being responsible for 
one’s self alone and not in any way re- 
sponsible for what others do. 

Socialism, says Dushan, will not do. 
The Socialists are in full cry to save the 
world by a system of social justice, but 
that will visibly fail. “The world can 
only be saved by social sacrifice.” And 
then the author reverts to his search for 
the face: 


“But where in all this is Christ? Where 
is the face I seek?” 

“Christ sees,” he replies. 

“I am losing sight of Christ. He is be- 


coming too theoretical,” say I. 

“He is not theoretical,” says Dushan, “He 
is the ideal side of our personality, of all 
men’s personality. And that is the greatest 
reality of our life.” 

“It is real,” say L “But is that ideal side 
of you and me the same which sees the Inst 
judgment forever going? Is he the Argus- 
eyed of whom you spoke ?” 

“The same.” 

“Who then was Jesus Christ who walked in 
Palestine, the actual historical figure?” 

“He was the ideal side of our personality.” 

“Tf so, we have made a historical reality 
into an abstraction.” 

“Not in the least. All humanity is one 
physically, we are all out of Adam and Eve. 
AH humanity, though less obviously, is also 
spiritually one. In all of us the physical side 
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predominates and the spiritual is hidden. But 
Jesus Christ was the redeeming case. In 
Him the hidden side of our common spir- 
ituality was focused. As a historical figure 
He was at the centre of the racial process, He 
was at the heart of corporate humanity, and 
in Him we see refiected our ideal personality. 
Je reflects the ideal personality of ali man- 
kind visibly on the earth. From all points 
of the hidden and mysterious background of 
mankind lines were drawn to one point and 
the resultant came through to our material 
plane in Him. In Him the whole of our 
spiritual side blossomed and took features 
and form. No, no theory, I assure you: 
actual fact. That is how it was possible to 
say that as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
should all be made alive; when He ‘appears 
we shall be like Him; I am the Vine, ye are 
the branches. . . . I am the Door, by Me 
if any man enter in he shall be saved. 

“Though Christ is the way to the spiritual 
unity which is at the background of us all. 
When you reailze that, then if you will you 
can exchange bodies and become me, or your 
neighbor in the street, or any one at wili, 
You can exchange personality and being at 
will, and go in and out among humanity.” 

“The dead as well as the living?” 

“Yes, certainly,” 

“And those who will be born?” 

“They are already alive in us. You can go 
backward or forward in time. So you be- 
come one with Christ and have the Face you 
seek for, you become the changing one your- 
self and the redeemer. Whenever you un- 
derstand a fellow-man you redeem him. And 
you can not understand him fully without un- 
derstanding all.” 


This is mysticism of the highest order 
and its terminology conceals no sec- 
tarianism nor creed, Mr. Graham is 
writing of the things that he knows and 
has experienced, which is so much bet- 
ter than to write of what others have 
told us or of what we have read in 
books. 

THe Quest or THE Facr. By Stephen 
Graham. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; $1.75, ° i 

Have the religions of mankind no 
common ground? Is there not every- 
where the same enrapturing beauty 
beaming forth from many thousand hid- 
den places? Broad, indeed, is the carpet 
God has spread, and beautiful the colors 
He has given it. There is but one 
lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
wherever I look, a bright assembly meets 
me. O God, whatever road I 
take joins the highway that leads to 
Thee.—From the Persian. i 

a 

The true tragedy is a conflict of right 
with right, not of right with wrong.— 
Hegel. 


THE KINGS. 


A man said unto his Angel: 
“My spirits are fallen low, 
And I can not carry this battle: 

O, brother, where might I go? 


“The terrible kings are on me 

With spears that are deadly bright; 
Against me so from the cradle 

Do fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his Angel: 
“Thou wavering, witless soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole,— 


“As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 


“Thy will is the sovereign measure 
And only event of things: 

The puniest heart, defying, 
Were stronger than all these kings. 


“Though out of the past they gather 
Mind’s Doubt and Bodily Pain 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


“And Grief, in a cloud of banners 
And ringleted Vain Desires, 

And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of these, and thy beaten sires. —~ 


“While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt; 


“To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall.” 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 
a ee 


That flash of memory which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to show a drowning 
man every long-forgotten scene of his 
mortal life as the landscape is revealed 
by the intermittent flashes of lightning 
—is simply the sudden glimpse which 
the struggling soul gets into the silent 
galleries where his history is depicted 
in imperishable colors —H. P. Blavatsky. 


Through asceticism, fervent yearning 
after God and patience in suffering, man 
becomes God or acquires divine nature. 
—Horten. 


IN NO STRANGE LAND. 
O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air, 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
lf they have rumour of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars; 
The drift of pinions would we hearken, 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
‘Tis ye, ‘tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sad- 
der), 
Cry :--and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched between heaven and Charing 
Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging heaven by the hems; 
And lo! Christ walking on the water 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames. 
—Francis Thompson. 


MARK TWAIN’S SPIRIT. 


Harper & Brothers, through Charles T. 
Lark, have instituted suit against the pub- 
lisher of a novel entitled “Jap Herron,” 
purporting to have been dictated over the 
ouija board by the spirit of the late Mark 
Twain. The papers on file also name, as 
one of the defendants, a Mrs. Hutchins of 
St. Louis, whom the preface to the book 
represents to have been in charge of the 
ouija board which is alleged to have 
spelled out the complete novel so pub- 
lished. 

When asked about the matter, Mr. 
Lark stated that a number of new and 
novel points were raised by the litigation 
so instituted, although the principles 
which control the situation are well estab- 
ished. 

“There have been a number of alleged 
spirit communications for publication 
uurposes from Mark Twain within the 
past year, and the time has arrived when 
Harper & Brothers had to take steps to 
prevent any further trespassing along 
this line. The novel so published was 
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further camouflaged by a drawing por- 
traying the well-known features of Mark 
Twain, and obviously neither the Clem- 


. ens estate nor Harper & Brothers can 


permit any unauthorized use of the name 
and picture of America's best-known and 
best-loved literary genius, whose literary 
reputation is also entitled to the same 
protection as any other form of prop- 
erty. 

“We think the result of this litigation 
will be such as to serve notice on all 
students of the occult, who have a liter- 
ary trend of mind, that they will have to 
select some life-preserver other than 
‘Mark Twain’ for the purpose of floating 
or attempting to float their productions. 
The novel itself, thus published as hav- 
ing been dictated by Mark Twain from 
the spirit world and sent to the earth 
with his compliments as claimed in the 
preface thereto, concerns the career of 
a lad in the Middle West. Those who 
know Mr. Twain’s writing best have pro- 
nounced it to be mediocre and wholly 
foreign to his style of thought or expres- 
sion as set forth in his many well-known 
volumes, consequently damages are asked 
for the injury thus occasioned, as well as 
injunctive relief in the premises. To 
permit the present publication to pass 
unchallenged would be but to invite some 
ouija board to spell out a Mark Twain 
joke book, which, of course, would be 


intolerable.” —___»_ 


Memory—the despair of the material- 
ist, the enigma of the psychologist, the 
sphinx of Science—is to the student of 
old philosophies merely a name to ex- 
press that power which man uncon- 
sciously exerts with many of the in- 
ferior animals—to look with inner sight 
into the Astral Light and there behold 
the images of the past sensations and in- 
cidents.—H. P. Blavatsky. 
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I was true and just without malice, 
placing God in my heart and quick in. 
discerning his will. I have come to the 
city of those who dwell in eternity. 
have dene good upon earth. . 
am a Sahu who took pleasure in right- 
eousness, conformably with the laws o 
the tribunal of the twofold Right— From 
the Egyptian, ummm 

We must ourselves learn the ways of 
Right and Wrong, and having learnec 
we must choose.—Aarie Corelli. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhoud. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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THE SUBCONSCIOUS. 

The battle of the subconscious goes on 
apace and with the usual disregard of 
fact, or rather with the usual selection 
of favorable fact and rejection of un- 
favorable. Among the latest contribu- 
tors is Dr. Gustave A. Feingold, who 
writes in the Monist and draws atten- 
tion to the views of Morton Prince. 
Says Dr. Feingold 


Instances of the conservation of forgotten 
experiences abound both in normal and patho- 
logical life. They are such as lapses of mem- 
ory, forgotten acts, failure to recognize; or 
in abnormal cases they become manifest in 
automatic writing and speech, in post-hyp- 
notic suggestion, and so forth. After ex- 
amining the facts in great detail, Prince 
comes to the conclusion that it does not mat- 
ter at what period of life or in what state 
experiences have occurred, “or how long a 
time has intervened since their occurrence, 
they may still be conserved. They become 
dormant, but under favorable conditions they 
may be awakened and may enter conscious 
liie.” Naturally these experiences must be 
conserved in some form; and whatever the 
nature of this form may be it is obvious that 
the experiences themselves must have “a very 
specific and independent existence, some- 
where and somehow, outside of the aware- 
ness of consciousness.” 

Now in order to account for normal mem- 
ory we must posit that ideas which have 
passed through the mind have been conserved 
through some residuum left by the original 
experience. This residuum must be either 
psychological or physiological. Suppose we 
consider the former alternative first. We 
shall have to assume that sensations, percep- 
tons, emotions, and even complex systems of 
ideas are capable of pursuing “autonomous 
«nd contemporaneous activity outside of the 


various systems of ideas that make up the 
personal consciousness.” This is an unten- 
able view, for it would necessitate the storing 
up of millions of ideas and infinite forms of 
associations. Let us, therefore, consider the 
other alternative, namely, conservation as 
physical residua. This view is based on the 
assumption that whenever we have a mental 
experience of any sort some change of trace 
is left in the neurones of the brain. 


When a number of“ neurones have 
once been associated in an act they de- 
velop a tendency to re-associate, and the 
stimulation of one is likely to result in 
the stimulation of all, and consequently 
in an act of memory: 


The neurones in retaining the residua of 
the original process have become organized 
into a functioning system corresponding to 
the system of the mental states—whcether ideas, 
perceptions, or emotions—which accompanied 
that original experience and are now capable 
of reproducing it. Hence when we reproduce 
the original ideas in the form of memory it 
is because there is a refunctioning of the 
physiological neural process. On hypnotizing 
a person, therefore, and asking him to recall 
a forgotten event, we simply start that process 
by introducing what may be called a catalytic 
agent i. ¢., we stir one neurone or one brain 
cell, or one part of the system, and that sets 
the entire system working precisely as it did 
on the original occasion. This physiological 
functioning now reaches consciousness or mo- 
tor expression, because all other mental pro- 
cesses are arrested for the time being, thus 
facilitating a greater discharge of nerve en- 
ergy in this one direction. 


We do not quite like the theory that 
ideas are conserved “through some re- 
siduum left by the original experience.” 
Why residuum? A man who commits 
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his experiences to a card index can 
hardly be said to have left a residuum of 
those experiences. It would be better 
to say that he has recorded them. 

Now if the analogy of the card index 
may be permitted it will be evident that 
the card index is in no sense a part of 
the man. But as soon as the desired 
card is found he will at once recover 
memory of the experience recorded 
there. May we not similarly assume 
that experiences are impressed upon a 
sort of individualized and yet universal 
atmosphere, the “tablets of memory,” 
and that consciousness seeks for the de- 
sired impression and then re-acquires it, 
so to speak, by the new assemblage of 
the neurones? 

The citation of hypnotism is a little 
unfortunate. There is not necessarily 
the introduction of a catalytic agent nor 
the stirring of a simple neurone. The 
subconscious memory may become pro- 
lifically active without any interference 
from outside. 
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THE DRAGON OF GUATEMALA. 


Lord Kelvin fad an idea (says Cur- 
‘vent Opinion) that one of the greatest 
of the sciences must have perished, got 
lost, in the period of the Arab invasion 
of Europe. Just as there are lost arts, 
so there are lost sciences, One of these 
has to do with the building of the pyra- 
mids. Another relates to shipbuilding. 
The only works dealing with the mys- 
teries were in the Alexandrian library 
and they all perished. Yet there is a 
mystery infinitely greater than even these 
—the mystery of the dragon of Quiri- 
gua, in Guatemala. What kind of en- 
gineering could it have been that 
achieved such great triumphs over na- 
ture? The technical history of the great 
stone in Central America begins with its 
removal from the quarry and its trans- 
portation to the present site. It is quite 
impossible to say whether the removal 
was by land or by water. If by land, a 
road had to be constructed over ground 
now rough, now yielding and unstable, 
and a great force of men with rollers 
and ropes would be required. If by 
water, a broad and deep canal had to be 
dug, and a raft of great proportions con- 
structed and launched to sustain the im- 
mense weight. 

The designing and carving of the mon- 


ument, says Professor W. H. Holmes (of 
the Department of Anthropology at the 
National Museum, in a report to the 
Smithsonian Institution), the methods 
and means employed in creating the 
great dragon, are matters of great scien- 
tific interest on which we have but 
meager light. It was not a task within 
the capacity of an uncultured people. 
The complicated conception had to be 
clearly in mind, the design had to be 
worked out in minute detail, and the ap- 
plication of the drawings to the irregu- 
lar rounded surface of the stone was a 
matter of no little dithculty. As a pre- 
liminary step the shape of the stone had 
to be modified to suit the purpose, the 
surface smoothed before the outlines 
could be applied in pigment, and the 
many features adjusted to their several 
places preparatory to the beginning oi 
the sculptor’s work: 


The execution of the work is a deep mys- 
tery and its successful completion a great 
marvel. A lump of coarse sandstone—aocord- 
ing to Maudslay “a breccia composed of feld- 
spar, mica, and quartz, very absorbent, and 
weighing about 130 pounds to the cubic foot” 
—had to be attacked with tools the natare of 
which remains today a matter of conjecture. 
It is generally believed that these people were 
without hard metal tools, and although stone 
teols were probably equal to the task, few 
traces of such tools applicable to the purpose 
have been found. We thus pause before a 
second mystery, for had stone tools been weed 
in the arduous and prolonged task of 
crumbling with pick and hammer and smooth- 
ing by abragers, they would still exist and 
ought to be found frequently in the work of 
clearing and excavation, for it seems highly 
probable that the carving of the various mon- 
uments was carried on not only on the spot 
where they now stand, but after final place- 
ment upon their foundations. If broaze were 
used, it may have disappeared by decay. 
However, there are no traces of the use of 
this metal in any form and no documentary 
testimony supporting the hypothesis of its 
use by the Mayan peoples. . . . 

The design is adjusted perfectly to the 
shape of the stone, and there is no suggestion 
of incompetence on the part of the sculptor 
and no indication of the lack of eflectivenesa 
on the part of the implements used. The 
forms. shallow or deep, simple or complex. 
are all carved with equal directness and vigor. 
The chisel may not have accomplished all 
that the conception required, for ideals may 
rise entirely above the capacity of material 
embodiment, but there is no suggestion of 
hesitation or inefficiency in the completed 
work. 
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I am at home in mosque or synagogue, 
in temple or ia church—From the Per- 
sian. 


FOLLY. 


The determination with which the 
materialistic scientist puts the cart he- 
fore the horse is nothing less than as- 
tonishing. Of this we have a recent 
example in Dr. M. G. Sehlapp, who 
writes in the Medical Record on the 
physiology of folly. Emotional insta- 
bility, for example, is explained in this 
way: 

Many individuals suffer with emotional in- 
stability (a disturbance of the affective side 
of the mind) because the threshold of func- 
tional activity of many of the neurones of 
this group has been lowered to such an ex- 
tent that it is om the “hair trigger.” The 
emotional make-up of such individuals is tem- 
porarily (or permanently) im a state of chaos; 
under the imfluence of appropriate stimuli, 
which are insignificant to the normal per- 
son, they will cry out, fy into a ft of tem- 
per, commit unprovoked assault, and, although 
inteHeetually conacions of the folly of their 
acts. are totally unable to control these psy- 
chie discharges, 

On the other band many persons are al- 
most entirely devoid of emotion; they display 
no love, pity, grief, or joy. The thresholds 
of these specific neurone systems are so high 
in these individuals that they can not he 
emotionally arowsed—the whole mentality is 
occupied by the ego. 


But would it not be more correct to 
say that functional activity of the neu- 
rones has been lowered because of the 
emotional instability? Does a man blush 
because he is embarrassed, or is he em- 
harrassed because he blushes? Fs not 
the embarrassment the cause, and the 
blush the effect? Is an accelerated 
heart-beat the cause of fear, or is fear 
the cause of the accelerated heart-heat? 
Surely the state of consciousness comes 
first and the functional change after. 
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HITTITE TABLETS. 


That our boasted progress in the mat- 
ter of giving women equal franchise with 
men is not entirely a modern idea seems 
to be proved by the translation of cer- 


tam tablets in the University of Penn-. 


svivania Museum by Dr. A. H. Sayce of 
Oxford University, seeing that in them 
is set forth the fact that there were 
women “mayors” between 4000 and 5000 
years ago. 

There are a great number of Hittite or 
Cappadocian tablets among the treasures 
of the university, but this is the first 
tme that they have been translated for 
the reason that there was no one, until 
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Dr, Sayce appeared, who could decipher 
them. Thus it is through his efforts that 
it has been learned that the Hittites were 
a powerful nation of eastern Asia Minor 
extending from the Mediteranean to the 
Black Sea and to the headwaters of the 
Euphrates, and at times into what is now 
Persia. 

Dr. Sayce copied the university mu- 
seum tablets when he was in Philadel- 
phia two years ago and has just finished 
the translation of them in Egypt. All of 
them, it appears, are dated about 1500 
B. C., at a time when the Hittites, like 


the Assyrians, were dependencies of 
Babylonia. Most of the documents are 


legal and commercial, such as mort- 
gages, contracts for buying and selling 
goods, and some are bank checks much 
as are in use today. 

There was an excellent system of 
highways all over the country connecting 
with the main lines of Babylon and along 
these the mails were carried regularly by 
postal officials. There were only five 
days in the week. There were silver, 
copper, and lead mines among the Hit- 
tites in the land which is now called 
Cappadocia and that name is used for its 
early history, although unknown to the 
natives. There were many walled cities 
occupied by Babylonian mercenaries 
which were the headquarters of mer- 
chants who seemed to have traded all 
over the then known world. Each 
province was under a royal prince and 
each city or section under a prefect or 
mayor. 

The remarkable discovery is that in 
almost every instance the prefectress is 
mentioned along with the prefect and 
seems to have had codrdinate power 
with him and perhaps special powers of 
her own, although it is not known what 
they were. One of the letters is ad- 
dressed by a ruling prince to a mayoress 
and another woman who seems to indi- 
cate that these had official status inde- 
pendent of the mayor. The tablets are 
unfortunately much broken, so that only 
a portion of the text of most of them is 
decipherable. 

One of them, thus incomplete, would 
scem to indicate that a seribe—the pro- 
totype of the newspaper man of today— 
got into some trouble and was arrested, 
The conclusion of the tablet is legible, 
and shows that this newspaper man had 
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been given some wine by the mayor, 
had the attention of a physician and was 
out under bail. It concludes with the 
words. “the Scribe is content in heart.” 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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SUGGESTION. 


Dr. Alan Raleigh. writing in the Lon- 
don National Review, gives a descrip- 
tion of the “suggestion” ward in a large 
military hospital. By all means let this 
and all other trees be judged by their 
fruits, but at least the picture is a weird 
one. Dr. Raleigh says: 


The beds on which the inmates recline are 
sereened like those in the cooling-room of a 
Turkish bath. The officers and orderlies 
when they converse speak in whispers, and the 
light that filters through the crimson-shaded 
blinds is like the aftermath of a tropical sun- 
set. The silence and the color create an at- 
mosphere of perfect restfulness that is a part 
of the plan of treatment. At times, however, 
the silence is gently broken by the sound of 
men walking slowly on slippered feet. These 
men are patients, and the remarkable thing 
about them is that they are fast asleep. They 
are undergoing “suggestion” treatment, and 
they have been hypnotized into this condition 
of sleep by my colleague. Speak to them and 
they will not answer; shout in their ears, 
even shake them violently, and they still re- 
main obstinately silent and asleep. No power 
of yours can awaken them without my col- 
league's permission, for they are under the 
supreme control of his brain. Thrust a needic 
through their arms and they will experience 
no sensation of pain whatever. Yet what is 
even more remarkable, perhaps, is the fact 
that at one single word from the physician a 
limb will become as rigid as a bar of steel, 
so rigid that no physical effort of yours can 
bend it. But at another word from the 
physician it falls limp and flaccid to the side. 
The chain that binds physician and patient 
so that they form one being, though com- 
posed of a subtle, intangible, imperceptible 
force, is complete and unbreakable. 


Dr. Raleigh then goes on to explain 
what hypnotism is, but succeeds only in 
multiplying words without a meaning: 


Every one must be aware of the fact that 
he is continually influenced in his thought 
and action by others, and that some men 
possess a greater influence over him than 
others. We call that power “personality,” 
and men who possess it in high degree are 
said to have a magnetic personality. Na- 
poleon, for instance, possessed it in a su- 
preme degree; so did Gordon and Mohammed 
and a score of others. We endeavor to ex- 
plain personality by suggesting that around 
each individual there exists an invisible 
shadow or aura that has the power of in- 
fluencing others, either by attracting or re- 
pelling them. Nevertheless, this influence is 
never complete or absolute, irom the simple 


fact that it is a case of one mind dealing with 
another, which may be in direct opposition to 
it. It is a case of one active brain against 
another. Let us suppose a case, however, in 
which the brain of one person could be put 
out of action so completely that the brain of 
another had no opposition and could work its 
will unchecked. That, shortly, is what hap- 
pens in hypnotism, which is the art by which 
the brain of one overcomes and dominates 
the brain of another. 


When Dr. Raleigh says brain he 
means mind. For how can one brain in- 
fluence another? It is the mind behind 
the brain that exercises the force. 
Moreover, Dr. Raleigh must be well 
aware that hypnotism may be self-in- 
duced, but doubtless “anything goes” 
with the dear public. 

Psychologists, we are told, are now 
aware that in each person there are 
actually two brains, that is to say two 
minds, and it is this fact that makes 
hypnotism and suggestion possible: 

“How fwo brains?’ you may well ask. 
Well, there are not two material brains, cer- 
tainly, but there are two brains all the same, 
distinct and independent of each other. Il 
would like the reader to reflect a littl over 
this fact, and try and answer the following 
questions: How do dreams arise when our 
waking brain is asleep? How do ideas and 
thoughts suddenly present themselves to us 
when we have made no conscious effort to 
summon them up?—nor could we do so if we 
tried. Where do they come from? How is 
it that we are sometimes possessed with a 
sudden impulse which comes from something 
beyond our conscious self—for instance, an 
uncontrollable impulse to knock a man down 
or kiss a pretty woman? Where does an 
original melody spring from; or an inspired 
thought; or a dazzling flash of wit? How is 
it that, think as hard as we like, we can not 
summon the memory of a forgotten name, 
but later it comes unbidden when we are 
thinking of something else? If you attempt 
to answer these questions you will perceive 
that it is not the brain of our reason or our 
intellect that is responsible for them. It is 
something different. 


Dr. Raleigh asks many questions and 
then blandly replies to them all with that 
blessed word, the “subconscious” AH 
these impulses and inspirations come 
from the subconscious that thus seems 
to have a greater responsibility than the 
houschold cat. But he does not tell us 
where the subconsciousness procures 
them, or how it procures them. The 
subconsciousness, it seems, is a silly sort 
of thing. It does whatever it is told to 
do. Sometimes it is a sinner and some- 
times it is a saint. Under its influence 
we knock a man down, or compose a 
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sonata. It is a sort of department store 
-crime on the first floor, inspiration un 
the fourth, and so on. And you never 
know what you will get until you get it. 
No control over the elevator. And then 
Dr. Raleigh gives us a pleasing example 
of sorcery. He says: 

Finally, I would call the attention of the 
reader to certain experiments fully reported 
in the press which happened at a naval hos- 
pital at Chatham recently. in this instance 
a blister on a sailor's arm was produced by 
“suggestion,” and—perhaps more remarkable 
still—a blister which should have appeared 
ifor a hot iron had been drawn across the 
skin) was hindered from appearing owing to 
the same cause. This means that the process 
of inflammation can be altered or controlled 
hy “suggestion.” The vista that this possi- 
bility opens out is an alluring one. Are we 
in the presence of some force which may be 
just as revolutionary as the X-ray or wireless 
telegraphy? Time alone can tell. 


Jolly for the sailors! One would have 
thought that sailors had enough to face 
just now from the Germans without 
having blisters “suggested” on them by 
their medical advisers, or hot irons 
drawn across their skin in order that the 
usual blister might be suggested away. 
But great is science, especially medical 
science, dpe 
THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 

Having for some time observed the 
flirtation going on between the Old 
Catholic Church and the Theosophical 
Society, I am reminded of nothing so 
much as of Atsop’s fable of the Ass in 
the Lion’s Skin. The camouflage was 
tolerably effective until the ass attempted 
to roar. The ass is a very respectable 
animal and as churches go the Old Cath- 
olic Church is a very respectable church. 
[ have not the least desire to reflect on 
the ass by the comparison, nor on the 
church. But when the Old Catholic 
Church dresses itself in the theosophical 
lion’s skin—it is but skin, for there is 
none of the lion inside of it—and pa- 
tades before theosophists, those who 
know what the true theosophical roar 
is, those who know the voice of the Mas- 
ter, are not likely to be deceived when 
it opens its mouth and emits—the Mass. 

The reason that it is possible to de- 
lude so many members of the Theo- 
swphical Society into thinking that the 
animal inside the skin is really a theo- 
sophical lion is due to a variety of 
Membership in the Socicty has 
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been increased largely by sensational 
methods of propaganda. Its public lec- 
tures and propaganda literature appeai 
largely to those who are interested in 
the psychic and in the invisible world, 
and who are ready to accept as truth the 
so-called revelations of any clairvoyant, 
especially when endorsed by Adyar. 
What the clairvoyant-in-chief says goes, 
without the least regard to sense, or to 
its consistency with the fundamental 
principles taught by the Masters, or laid 
down by the founders of the Society. Hi 
it disagrees with those principles, so 
much the worse for the principles—they 
are simply ignored, and a shout goes up 
for a new teacher. Another reason is 
the craving for devotional excitement, 
natural enough, and quite justifiable 
when it is controlled by reason and by a 
true understanding of the meaning of 
devotion, by a real effort to realize that 
devotion means service, that it means 
sacrifice, not sacrament, but which is 
quite likely, especially among women, to 
run off into all sorts of vagaries. The 
instinct for devotion has its own justi- 
fication, but between devotion to a Hindu 
hoy instigated by a clairvoyant, and de- 
votion to a pet poodle, dictated by the 
heart. the latter is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred and is not likely to lead to mis- 
conceptions. —E-riracted from O. E. Li- 
brary Critic. 
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By the term “Christian” I mean that 
quality of conscience and sympathy 
which suffers not a man to rest short of 
some altar, however rude, on which he 
offers his life, in the common service, 
the social good.-- Professor Herron. 
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The Astral Light keeps an un- 
mutilated record of all that was, that is, 
or ever will be. The minutest acts of 
our lives are imprinted on it, and even 
our thoughts rest photographed on its 
eternal tablet —H. P. Blavatsky. 
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In-the beginning was the Will of the 
King. prior to any other existence... . 
it sketched the form of all things that 
had been concealed, but now came into 
view. —Z ohar. 
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Life is not antagonistic to the inani- 
mate forces, but it governs and rules 
their action by its laws.—De Quatra- 
fages. 


ANCIENT DIVINATION, 
(By J. H. Davies.) 

In Genesis, Chapter XLIX, reference 
is made to a silver cup, the property of 
Joseph, by which he was able to divine, 
and he himself declared that he was pos- 
sessed of that faculty or gift—Divination 
or auto-hypnotization by steadily gazing 
into a mirror, crystal, or dark liquid. 
That is a very old method, and m India 
the magician fakirs will cause a boy who 
is under their control to see in a drop of 
ink things which are happening at a dis- 
tance and are related to the questioner 
who is en rapport with him. 

Then we have references to an ephod, 
as a method of divining. The high priest 
of the tribes of Israel had an ephod, or 
breast plate, of the finest gold and set 
with precious stones. It was four 
squares, a span long and a span wide, 
double or with a folding cover. 

In the first row were a sardonyx, to- 
paz, emerald; 

In the second a carbuncle, sapphire, 
diamond ; 

in the third, opal, turquoise, ame- 
thyst; 

In the fourth, chrysolite, onyx, jas- 


T. 

As these stones were highly polished 
they could be used as crystals to observe 
what the lights and shadows would 
show. Each stone was engraved with 
the name of one of the tribes. It was 
also the birthstone of each month, and 
would thus furnish data for the question 
for which answer was desired. But the 
High Priest only consulted the ephod on 
matters of national import. In Judges, 
Chapter XVH and XVIII, it is related 
how Micah made an ephod and tera- 
phim of unholy things (terapha) and an 
image, and became a diviner ex ca- 
thedra. 

In Genesis, XV, 8-18th, Abram prac- 
ticed a method of divination, by newly 
slain animals, It is related that Mo- 
hammed did a similar thing wrapped in 
the hide of a newly killed camel, on a 
lonely mountain top, and there received 
his revelation. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the “Lady of the 
Lake,” refers to a similar practice among 
the highlanders of Scotland called the 
Taghairm. In Genesis, XX VII. we find 
Jacob had wandered into one of the holy 
places or Gilgals and received a wonder- 


ful vision there. There are hundreds of 
these oki Gilgals still remaining in Pales- 
tine. A Gilgal was a circle temple of 
twelve stones, with the Bethel or Rock- 
ing Stone in the centre. The Lord is 
often referred to as the Rock, Petros. 
on which the church was founded. 
Church or Kirk is derived from circus 
or circle, the ancient form of temple. 
Astronomical observations were made by 
these temple stones, and future events 
calculated from these data. In Amos. 
IV, 4, the prophet denounces the prac- 
tice of seeking information through 
Bethel and Gilgal. 

Reference is made to divination by 
Urim and Thummim in Samuel I, Chap- 
ter XXVIIL. 6. The knowledge of what 
the Urim was is rather hazy. 

In Genesis XV, 7, reference is made 
to Ur of the Chaldees. In the Hebrew 
the affixed syllable “im” implies plu- 
rality or a people; thus Jehoudim, Jews; 
Mizraim, Egyptians; Chittim, Kita, or 
people from Cathay, China-Hittite. The 
Urim, therefore, would mean the magic 
of the Chaldees, people of Ur who were 
astrologers and diviners seeking replies 
from the intelligences above the plane 
of humanity, by dreams, visions, and in- 
vocations to the celestial gods. Thun- 
mim were the methods of Thum, Thau- 
ma, or Thaumaturgists, who invoked the 
powers below the human plane, who were 
necromancers, and were also versed in 
the use of drugs which caused hallucina- 
tions. Saul failed to get replies from 
the methods of the Chaldees, sortilege. of 
by dreams and impressions, mental vis- 
ion, so he applied to the methods of the 
Thauma by going to the Witch of En- 
dor when he received his reply. In 
Samuel XXX, 7-8, we fmd David con- 
sulting the ephod and getting satisfactory 
replies. Saul asked counsel of the Lord. 
but the Lord answered him not by means 
of dreams, or by means of the Urim, nor 
by means of the prophets. The high 
priest himself, or some person gifted with 
the power of crystal gazing, was the see? 
who saw and was able to relate what the 
vision foretold. 

Sortilege. or casting the twigs, wa 
performed by throwing into the air 4 
number of small sticks, like toothpicks. 
made of appletree wood, and divining 
from them if they formed certain letters 
of the Runie characters. For instance. 


when Hengist made a truce with the 
Britons, the Druids cast the twigs to de- 
cide if it was safe to join the Saxons in 
a banquet. The answer was “He will 
leave his place.” To the suspicious 
Britons, Hengist proposed that the Brit- 
ish and Saxons should be seated alter- 
nately next to each other at the board un- 
armed. The British left their battleaxes, 
spears, and swords outside. But the 
Saxons concealed long knives in their 
sleeves and when they were all drinking 
health to each other, Hengist cried, 
“Draw your seaxes,” long knives, which 
was done, each Saxon stabbing the 
Briton next to him—Huns of that day. 
The ideal of the Ur magic is explained 
in “Zanoni” by Lytton. Zanoni was a 
Chaldean, who had acquired the secret of 
perpetual youth, and who by his prayers 
and invocations was able to be in com- 
munion with the Adon Ahi, Lord of the 
Celestial Zenith (otherwise Mithra). It 
also tells of a neophyte who was being 
initiated into the fraternity, but fell from 
. grace and by his invocations called up 
the mistress of the Infernal Nadir, the 
Woman of the Cup. The Chaldeans were 
the people of the Alpha, A, or Aryan 
Race, who had traveled south from the 
Hyperborean Regions as they were 
forced by climatic changes to travel 
south (Genesis III, 8-24, Genesis IV, 
16}. The Aryans held that they were 
the Sons of God and superior to the 
other autochthonous races, that they 
came im contact with (Genesis VI, 2-3- 
4). After the great cataclysm, when the 
fragments of the shattered planet that 
was between the Earth and Mars left 
their orbit and collided with this planet, 
throwing it out of plumb and displacing 
the true magnetic pole over twenty- 
three degrees out of position, the earth 
had changes of season, summer and win- 
ter. These Aryans who had survived 
pressed southward and eastward, bring- 
ing their highly organized civilization to 
the countries where they settled (Gene- 
sis XI, I to 6), and taught their sciences 
and magical lore. (See book of Enoch 
4.) ‘They were the children of the A 
Wen or Awen, the divine inspiration and 
afflatus, which was only acquired by a 
pure life. abstemiousness, and holy as- 
pirations. This arterial stream flowed 
southward, spreading knowledge and im- 
proving the lives of those whom they 
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came in contact with, returning north- 
ward and westward as a venous, cor- 
rupted mass of superstition. The Zend 
Avesta relates how these Aryans ever 
pressing forward made war on the 
Turanians, or daeva worshippers of Per- 
sia and India. From this alpha idea the 
duality of gods were evolved, the symbol 
for the Agathadaemon being A and his 
antitype was A-HU-RA, Ahriman, Ach- 
riman, and the cacodaemon. 

The Hu or I (from Hu or Hea we 
have Helios, the Greek Apollo) was the 
first syllable of the Divine Ineffable 
Word of the Aryan Races. The Tu- 
ronian race think of, but do not speak 
the sacred word, A U M or Om, the 
omega as differentiated from the alpha. 
Om is the creative Force, the promise of 
things to be, the Beginning as in Omen, 
Omphslos, Womb, Ovum, etc. 

The Hebrews, being an adaptive race, 
assimilated many of the ideas of the 
magic dealing with superhuman things, 
as well as the magic of subhuman forces, 
and made it part of the Kabbala. Thus 
while all the blessing and kosher things 
were invoked upon one mountain, all the 
curves were placed upon the other, 
Mount Ebal, Mount Gerizim. The celes- 
tial influences evoked by the methods of 
Thum, Thatuma, told him, “Tomorrow 
shalt thou and thy sons be with me.” 
Samuel XXVIII, 19—From the Word, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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fn Jacob Boehme the disciple says to 
the master, “How may I attain supra- 
sensuous life, so that I may see God and 
hear him speak?” The master says, 
“When you can lift yourself for one mo- 
ment into that realm where no creature 
dwelleth, you will hear what God 
speaks.” The disciple says, “Is that near 
or far? The master says, “It is in 
yourself."—Silberer. 
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If then desire is turned to one only 
eternal thing, then, since the nature of 
men takes its character from his leading 
or chief desire, to the whole man is 
gradually converted to, or, as some think, 
transmuted into that one thing.--H. A. 


on Alchemy. ~~ »— 


Separate thyself and withdraw from 
thy animal sensuous life, it is too coarse. 
I can not appear till that is completely 
lost and finished.—Leade. 


The Theosophical Society 


‘The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
. powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental! principle—Universal Brotherhoud. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an qinflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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UPTON SINCLAIR SPEAKS. 


In the August issue of Upton Sin- 
iclair's, published at Pasadena, we find a 
| portion of a treatise on “The Profits of 
Religion.” which is presently to be pub- 
lished in volume form and that should 
‚make good reading, unless its character 
is belied by the present sample. Here in 
America, says Mr. Sinclair, we have a 
population of “a hundred million half- 
educated people, materially prosperous, 
but spiritually starving.” What a com- 
mentary upon the churches, who have 
had a freer hand in America than any- 
where else upon earth, and whose new- 
est conception of their neglected duty is 
a still more energetic interference with 
politics, a still more vigorous adoption 
of the “reform” quackeries that spring 
up like mushrooms in the night. Small 
wonder that fake religions should be cre- 
ated by the score and that those who 
invent them should profit exceedingly : 

Anybody can do it with any doctrines from 
anywhere, Persia or Patagonia, Peking or 
Pompeii. I would be willing to wage that if 
] cared to come out and announce that I had 
had a visit from God last night, and to de- 
vote such literary and emotional power as I 
possess to communicating a new revelation, I 
could have a temple, a university, and a mil- 
lion dollars within five years at the outside. 
And if at the end of the five years I were to 
announce that I had played a joke on the 
world, some of my followers would convince 
the faithful that I had been an agent of God 
without knowing it, and that the leadership 
had now been turned over to him. 


That. of course, is absolutely true. 


The public is not only tolerant of fraud. 
It will accept nothing else. It will be- 
lieve everything on the single condition 
that it be untrue. The new religion 
needs nothing more than an outfit of 
gorgeous impudence and a clamorous 
call for cash. 

But Mr. Sinclair does not deai only 
with frauds. He knows how to admire, 
and he does admire. The Babist re- 
ligion, he thinks, is “the purest and most 
dignified religion in existence.” ‘Then, 
he says, there are the Theosophists, who 
“compel us to sift over their mountains 
of chaff for one grain of truth that will 
bear fruit in future’? But how does Mr. 
Sinclair know what is the chaff and what 
is the grain of truth? It is to be feared 
that he applies the usual test. Whatever 
science endorses is the truth. All else 
is chaff. But then science endorsed none 
of it a few years ago. It is endorsing 
more and more of it every day. If Mr. 
Sinclair had lived a hundred years or sv 
ago he would presumably have followed 
science into a denial of mesmerism. 
meteors, electricity, and the power of 
steam. Then he would have slowly con- 
ceded point after point, but with the as- 
sumption that each point was finality. 
This is what he says: 

While we Western races have been explor- 
ing the natural world and perfecting the me- 
chanical arts, the Hindu students have been 
exploring the subconscious and its strange 
powers. What Myers and Lodge and Janet 


and Charcot and Freud and Jung are telling 
us today they had hints of a long time ago: 
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and doubtless they have hints of other things, 
upon which our scientists have not yet come. 
I have friends, perfectly sane and competent 
people, who tell me that they can see auras, 
and use this ability as a means of judging 
character. Shall | say that there are no 
auras, simply because [ do not happen to 
have this gift of seeing them? In the same 
way, having read Gurney’s “Phantasms of the 
Living,” I am not ready to ridicule the claim 
of the Yogi adepts that they are able to pro- 
ject some kind of astral body, and to com- 
municate with‘ one another from distant 
places. But granting such occult powers in 
a world of economic strife, what follows? 
Simply new floods of charlatanism, elaborate 
and complicated systems of ritual and meta- 
physic for the deluding and plundering of the 
credulous. 


Mr. Siuclair needs to amend his views 
upon many points, although he is not to 
be blamed for errors into which he nas 
been led by charlatan Theosophists who 
have no real conception of the philoso- 
phy they claim to teach. Theosophy 
does not consist in projecting astral 
bodies nor in seeing auras. These are 
mere insignificant landmarks on the road 
to the attainment of divinity, and di- 
vinity, in its turn, is to be attained by 
altruism. The economic strife of which 
Mr. Sinclair so rightiy complains is not 
the cause of anything, but it is the effect 
of something. It is the effect of un- 
brotherliness, and Theosophy has abso- 
lutely no other aim than the cure of un- 
brotherliness, Economic strife can not 
be cured by economic means, H must be 
cured by moral means. The science of 
Theosophy is intended to supply scientific 
reasons for- leading the fraternal life by 
a demonstration of spiritual law. Mr. 
Sinclair should put out of his mind all 
nonsense about astral projection and 
auras. The folly of some ‘| heosophists 
should not be allowed to bemirch Theos- 
ophy. rlow would he like it if Social- 
pan were identified with pro-Germanism 
on the ground that many Soctalists—a 


very great many—are pro-Germans? Or 
if Socialism were identified with free 
love, for the same reason? Or with 


criminality? But Mr. Sinclair is quite 
tight when he says that the general be- 
stowal of occult powers would be a curse 
so long as greed and avarice are ram- 
pant. But he may make his mind easy 
upon that point. They will not be be- 
stowed, They must be won. and they 
will not be won until the student has so 
far destroyed the selfish personality thar 
misuse of those powers has become im- 


possible. In the meantime we may sug- 
gest to Mr. Sinclair that he read the 
Bhagavad Gita rather than listen to de- 
lirium about auras. 

Mr. Sinclair has something quite worth 
saying about mental healing, Christian 
Scientific or otherwise. For example: 

Suffice it here to say that if you will lay 
your hands upon a sick person, forming a 
vivid mental picture of the bodily changes 
you desire, and concentrating the power of 
your will upon them, you may be surprised 
by the results, especially if you possess any- 
thing in the way of psychic gifts. You do 
not have to adopt any theories, you do not 
have to do it in the name of any divinity, 
ancient or modern; the only bearing of such 
ideas is that they serve to persuade people 
to make the experiment, and to make it with 
persistence and intensity. So it has come 
about that “miracles” of healing are asso- 
ciated with “faith”; and so it comes about 
that scientists are apt to flout the subject. 
But read of the work of Janet and Charcot 
and their followers of the Salpetriere; they 
have proven that all kinds of seeming or- 
ganic ailments may be entirely hysterical in 
nature, and may be cured by the simplest 
forms of suggestion. Understanding this, 
you may find it more easy to credit the fact 
that cripples do sometimes throw away their 
crutches in the grotto of Lourdes. For my 
part, I can believe that Jesus performed all 
the miracles of healing attributed to him— 
including the raising up of people pronounced 
to be dead by the ignorance of that time. I 
am convinced that in the new science of 
psycho-analysis we have a universe as wast 
as the universe of the atom or of the stars. 


We may pass over Mr. Sinclair's 
patronage of Jesus. who unfortunately 
did not live late enough to receive the 
imprimatur of Janet and Charcot or the 
advantages of a scientific training. But 
does Mr. Sinclair know what is “sug- 
gestion”? Has he the faintest idea? Or 
is he merely talking. merely using a term 
that means nothing? Did Janet and 
Charcot have any idea, or were they 
merely giving a name to an accidentally 
discovered force? Will Mr. Sinclair ex- 
plain precisely what he means by the 
subconscious? Of course he can not. 
He has not the dimmest conception. Is 
he quite sure that the Yogis have stum- 
bled upon “hints” only? Is he quite sure 
that the science of today represents the 
high-water mark of human knowledge? 
Can he tells us «fy the sick man gets 
well when he forms a “vivid mental pic- 
ture” of the desired change? What is 
the mechanism of it? He really seems 
to think that he has explained something 
because he has stated a fact. And be- 
cause he finds that he himself can de 


something in the way of healing he im- 
mediately proceeds to patronize Jesus. 
Perhaps Mr. Sinclair may one day find 
that he can walk upon the water, and 
then he will patronize Jesus some more. 
Perhaps the dead that were raised by 
Jesus were really dead, after all. There 
is nothing actually more incredible in 
raising the dead than in healing the sick. 
But our Janets and Charcots have not 
yet raised the dead. Therefore Jesus 
could not possibly have done sc. We 
would suggest a little more humility to 
Mr. Sinclair. 

We need not follow Mr. Sinclair into 
his disquisitions on the various religious 
eccentricities of today. He says they are 
saturated with fraud. Of course they are. 
So are the various brands of political re- 
form. Saturated with treason, too. We 
are beginning to associate extreme kinds 
of radicalism with pro-Germanism, and 
yet those radicalisms may m themselves 
be good. Mr. Sinclair describes his 
article as “A Study of Supernaturalism 
as a Source of Income and a Shield to 
Privilege.” We could write a similar 
article on “A Study of Reform,” etc, 
and we have the goods to do it with, 
too. But we should hardly be so foolish 
as to attack the Internation—Mr. Sin- 
clair's pet hobby—-on the ground that 
Lenine and Trotzky in the name of In- 
ternation have sold their own country. 
Mr. Sinclair lacks logic. But then he 
always did. The eccentricities and the 
frauds of the “supernaturalists” are not 
nearly so bad nor nearly so mischievous 
as the eccentricities and frauds of the 
radicals. We have yet to hear of “super- 
naturalists’ who have sold their own 
people into a foreign slavery. They do 
not even throw bombs or burn wheat- 
fields. But for these things we do not 
blame the “cause.” We blame its mis- 
guided followers and their dupes. 

Mr. Sinclair says that spiritual quack- 
eries will go on “until there is order in 
the material affairs of the race,” that is 
to say until his own particular and pe- 
culiar political nostrums have been 
adopted. But what has this to do with 
what he calls “supernaturalism’? Of 
course he means superhumanism, since 
there can be nothing outside of nature, 
but let that pass. Does he labor under 
the impression that it is the poor and dis- 
inherited who become the dupes of the 
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spiritual charlatans? He is much mis- 
taken. These people draw their support 
almost entirely from the well-to-do 
‘middle class. It is they who crowd the 
parlors of the medium and worship the 
strange gods of the spiritualist. 


Se 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
a review of a book entitled Experiments 
in Psychical Research at Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. The review is 
copied from the New York Evening 
Post and the matter has therefore a 
double significance. It is significant that 
a modern university should establish a 
chair in Psychical Research, and it is 
significant that such a newspaper as the 
New York Evening Post should give a 
column or so of its very cultured space 
to a report of its proceedings. Evi- 
dently the world does move in spite of 
some very definite opinions to the con- 
trary. 

One of the objects of the Theosophical 
Society as formulated by its Founders 
was “To investigate unexplained laws 
of nature and the psychic powers latent 
in man.” This object was subsequently 
changed, and the word “spiritual” was 
substituted for “psychie’—by whose au- 
thority we do not know. A glance at 
the earlier numbers of Lucifer, when it 
was under the editorship of H. P. Bla-. 
vatsky, will show the attention that it 
paid to the subject of psychic research, 
and the illuniinating zest with which its 
editor interpreted the phenomena which 
were then beginning to force them- 
selves upon the attention of the public. 
It is easy to imagine the interest which 
she would display toward the great ex- 
tensions of our knowledge of which later 
years have been the witness. 

We may believe that the 
the modern Researcher ‘are 
to criticism. Doubtless he thinks that 
our methods are similarly vulnerable. 
But it is not so much with the methods 
of the modern scientist that we are con- 
cerned. Nor are we greatly interested 
in his conclusions, which are always 
based upon inadequate facts, and which 
usually show an excessive deference to 
materialism. But we are greatly inter- 
ested in his facis. Here at least we have 
something that refuses to be cramped by 
theories or to be annexed by creeds. It 


methods of 
much open 
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may be true enough that the facts with- 
in his reach are those that pertain only 
o the physical. But what of that? 
There can be no single physical fact that 
is not eloquent of spiritual law. The 
occultist searches for wisdom in every 
phenomenon of the material world, re- 
garding every such phenomena as a link 
in the chain that leads forever upward 
and downward. He calls nothing com- 
mon or unclean and for him every re- 
vealed truth is an “open door to the shut 
palace of the king.” 

The student is therefore strongly rec- 
ommended to make himself acquainted 
with every ascertained fact of psychical 
research, and indeed with all other facts 
that can throw a light upon his search, 
A neglect of intellectual effort has hith- 
erto been his chief failing, a certain un- 
willingness to engage in forceful think- 
ing. to use what may be called a mental 
compulsion toward the great mysteries 
that are never very far to seek. A wist- 
ful devotion will never carry us very far. 
It so easily merges into indolence and 
apathy. And in this connection we may 
remember the wise aphorisms of an older 
student who said, “Knowledge alone is 
power: Silence is strength; Will reign- 
eth omnipotent; and Love lieth at the 
foundation.” 
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A SERMON OF MUHAMMAD. 


Oh ye children of the Mighty One, 
do ye take me to be true or false? If ye 
consider me to be true, will ye hearken 
unto what I shail say? A huge army 
(the forces of mortality) is behind this 
mountain (this physical existence) 
awaiting its chance to attack you. If ye 
believe this, then beware, for no word I 
speak is false. 

The caravan of our life will one day 
surely depart hence. Beware then of the 
time when death shall attack. 

God is alone worthy of praise, His 
name is worthy of repetition. His 
thought is worthy of contemplation, His 
command is worthy of obedience, and 
His majesty is worthy of service. 

When ye think, think only of Him, 
when ye bow, bew only before Him, 
trust Him alone, love Him alone, fear 
flim alone. and serve Him alone. 

No one lives outside of Him, none can 
he compared with Him. The wise and 
the foolish are both speechless before 


Him. The sun and the moon are motion- 
less in His presence. Mighty kings are 
submissive before His exalted majesty. 
The righteous and the pious are abashed 
in His presence. Neither the hermit nor 
the orthodox has any power in His king- 
dom. Neither the mystic nor the ascetic 
has a voice in His court. Therefore 
count not on a mediator between you and 
your God. 

Raise me not beyond my due. Honor 
me not so that later ye may have to 
abase me. Every soul in God's sight 
is equal and free. I am also as one 
among you all. Never make of my 
tomb an idol for your worship. Never 
bow before my grave in humility, for 
ye are no less than I am, being God's 
creatures, and in human helplessness we 
are all alike. If I have any special privi- 
lege it is that I, His servant, one like 
you all, am His Message Bearer. 

All in their turn will leave you, 
whether it be your relations or belong- 
ings. If there be any bliss remaining 
with you it is the good which ye have 
done in your life. 

All seekers of earth are far removed 


‘from Divine Mercy, save those who have 


a constant thought of God. Those who 
are in search of knowledge will inherit 
the earth and be blessed with the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

Virtuous are those who are kind to 
the neighbor and who constantly try to 
succour their fellow-men. Those who 
wish good for themselves in life should 
wish the same for another. ° 

God does not show mercy to those 
who have no sympathy in their hearts. 
If ye will be kind to the inhabitants of 
the earth, God from the Heavens will 
send His mercy upon you. 

He who in his life had bitterness in 
his heart and kept it there until his death 
is not with us, neither are we for him: 
even his love, which may have been the 
cause of his bitterness against another, 
has no reward from God, for such love 
makes one blind and deaf. 

Righteousness is better than piety, the 
pious can not even be compared with 
the righteous. 

Labor for your daily bread. that ve 
may provide for yourself and others, and 
not have to beg from any one. If here 
ye are independent, there also ye shall 
beam like the full moon. 

Those among you who are possessed of 


riches must generously help humanity. 
Do not undertake any enterprise with- 
out consultation, do not give yourself 
unto a risk without consideration. 

a an 


INAYAT KHAN’S VISIT TO LEEDS. 


Inayat Khan, representative in the 
West of the Sufi Order, has recently 
visited Leeds, England, on the invitation 
of the Theosophical Society. Every 
evening he addressed a crowded and ap- 
preciative audience, and in the after- 
noons he was at home to all who wished 
to see him. 

On the day of his arrival he ad- 
dressed the Lotus Group of Children, 
saying: “It is just as necessary for chil- 
dren to learn the music of life as it is for 
them to learn how to sing. Every child 
must try to realize how musical he can 
be in his thought, speech, and action. 
To have beautiful thoughts is like play- 
ing a beautiful melody on the piano; to 
speak a kind and good word is like sing- 
ing a sweet little song: to have refine- 
ment in all our actions is like a graceful 
dance. All this music of life can he 
learned by developing a loving nature; to 
be loving and obedient to our parents, 
most gratefully remembering what 
troubles they have borne for us, and to 
be respectful to our elders, relatives, and 
friends, all of which is the outcome of 
a loving heart.” 

A little boy from among the group of 
children rose from his seat and asked, 
“How can we love the Germans?” Ina- 
vat Khan was taken aback at the wit and 
spirit of the child, a thing so rarely met 
with in the East. He answered: “You 
should not love those actions which seem 
to you unjust and cruel, but you must 
show your love in wishing that God may 
guide those who are astray. In this 
way you do not hate anybody, and at the 
same time you fulfill the words of Jesus 
Christ. who said, ‘Love your enemies.’ “ 

In the afternoon many questions were 
asked by the visitors. and were answeret 
hy Inayat Khan. Some of the people 
asked how they should address him, what 
title they should use suitable to his re- 
vered position? He answered, “No title 
should be used, for I have not come 
among you as a teacher of supernatural 
claims, but as one among you, your 
brother, and just as you would address 
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your brother in your home, so you should 
address me by my name.” 

A lady asked him if every soul had a 
particular note, and if so, could he tell 
her what was her note? He answered. 
“It is true that every soul has a par- 
ticular note, but 1 will not tell you what 
is the note of your soul, because I have 
not come here to excite your curiosity in 
superstitions; if I had told people their 
auras, colors, notes, characters, and for- 
tunes I should have made out of if a 
very profitable business, but the Message 
I bear is Divine Wisdom only: it is to 
tell you why you are here, what is your 
origin, where is your abode, how you can 
journey toward it, and how you can 
reach your eternal goal.” 

A venerable clergyman asked Inayat 
Khan how missionaries were regarded in 
India. He replied: “The inhabitants of 
India are chiefly Hindus and Mussulmans, 
among whom the Mussulmans are first 
Christians and then Mussulmans, for they — 
regard the Christ with as much rever- 
ence as would a true Christian, and Hin- 
dus are usually respectful to every re- 
ligious soul. Personally I have greeted 
with respect and reverence and with the 
air of friendship every servant of God, 
whatever religion he may profess, as long 
as his motive was true. Humanity today 
needs servants of God, faithful workers, 
but the pity of it is there is so few to be 
found.” 

Inayat Khan was then asked by the 
same clergyman if he possessed occult 
and psychic powers. He answered: “If 
I possess such powers they are not to be 
spoken of in order to attract attention 
and gain publicity and thereby to satisfy 
vanity; if I do not possess such powers 
the loss is not great to a God-loving heart 
and a truth-seeking soul.” 

Some one from among the inquirers 
remarked: “We hear a great deal about 
the wonder-workers and the wisdom- 
teachers in the East, hut when we go 
there we do not see any.” Inayat Khan 
smiled and answered: “You expect to 
find them under a signboard, and thus it 
is impossible for you to discover them. 
If you happen to find any in this way 
they are generally imposters. The true 
wonder-worker never works a wonder. 
considering such to be child's play: in 
the same way all other affairs in life to 
which we give such importance are to 
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them as nothing. Sometimes a wonder 
might manifest from them accidentally, 
but never to attract others or to gain 
publicity. The teachers of wisdom are 
those who, instead of showing them- 
selves super-wise, act as simply as an 
innocent child. The doubting mind 
which seeks to test them is blind and will 
never be able to recognize them, for it is 
the eye of trust which can alone behold 
their blessed vision.” 

A member of the Society asked in 
what way Sufism differed from Theoso- 
phy. Inayat Khan answered: “In the 
first place difference is the very thing 
from which a Sufi wants to be free, and 
how can he possibly differ from the wis- 
dom which is his own? The word The- 
osophy has its origin in the Oriental word 
‘Thosouph,’ which is the correct name 
for Sufism, from the latter part of which 


word the name Sufi is derived. In the 
East we never call it Sufism, but 
Thosouph. He was asked if Sufis be- 


lieved in karma and reincarnation, on 
which two doctrines the whole of Theos- 
ophy is based. He answered: “The Sufi 
is free from the restrictions of beliefs 
and disbeliefs, his work is to purify the 
intelligence that it may become a magni- 
fying glass so that every problem fo- 
cused under it should disclose clearly its 
secret. Free thinkers should therefore 
free themselves from the restrictions of 
belief before they teach to others free- 
dom of thought. Beliefs and disheliefs 
have divided man into so many sects. 
blinding his eyes from the vision of the 
singleness of the whole of existence.” 
The final question asked was: “Do you 
expect the coming of a world teacher?” 
He replied: “For a Sufi the self within, 
the self without, the kingdom of the 
earth, the kingdom of Heaven, the whole 
being is his teacher and his every mo- 
ment is engaged in acquiring knowledge. 
For some the teacher has already come 
and gone, for others the teacher may still 
come, but for a Suf the teacher has al- 
ways been and will remain with him for- 
ever.’—From Sun. 


pee 


John the Baptist simply adopted and 
practiced the universal custom of sacred 
bathing for the remission of sins. Christ 
sanctioned it; the church inherited it 
from his example —Dr. Lundy. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

It is a common complaint among those 
interested in what, for want of a better 
term, may be called spiritualism, that. 
while there has been no lack of interest 
in the subject among scientific men as 
individuals, science, as represented by 
institutions of learning, has steadily re- 
fused to recognize it as worthy of seri- 
ous attention. Only the other day this 
plaint was voiced by Mr. Hewat Mc- 
Kenzie, who further indulged in the 
most sanguine prophecy of the golden 
results to be expected when the present 
state of affairs is remedied. “When,” 
he says, “schools and colleges are estab- 
lished for the training of students in this 
science astonishing results will be 
achieved, and that time may be advanced 
by the sympathetic help and attention of 
men and women of leisure and means 
who have profited from the science and 
realize how greatly humanity, as a 
whole, would benefit if its truths were 
more generally known.” In this he is 
merely echoing feelings previously for- 
mulated by many others. Thus North- 
cote W. Thomas, writing in 1905, said: 
“Psychology has, up to the present. 
shown no disposition to make its own 
the problems of psychical research; yet 
probably no one will be found to deny 
their importance.” Again, in 1912, 
Knight Dunlap wrote, in his “A System 
of Psychology”: “Psychical research is 
at present in disrepute among scholars. 
largely because psychical researchers do 
not take a logical psychological attitude 
toward the phenomena they investigate. 
. . . The investigation of phenomena 
which are alleged to be not in accord- 
ance with the accepted views of natural, 
law is a perfectly legitimate activity.” 

These and others who sympathize with 
their point of view will be agreeably sur- 
prised to learn that their aspirations in: 
this regard have already been in a meas~i 
ure fulfilled by the action of Leland; 
Stanford Junior University in tentatively; 
establishing a division of psychical re” 
search as part of the department of psr- 
chology. We have before us the firs 
psychical research monograph issued b 
the newly created division, written b 
the professor in charge, with a forewor 
by David Starr Jordan, chancellor eme 
ritus of the university, and an introduc 
tion by Professor Frank Angell, head o 


the department of psychology. We owe 
the establishment of the division pri- 
marily to the generosity of Mr. Thomas 
Welton Stanford, a brother of the 
founder of the university, who con- 
tributed $10,000 for the foundation of 
the fellowship; acknowledgement is also 
due to the university authorities, who, 
not without careful consideration, finally 
decided to make the new departure at 
the risk of unpopularity and ridicule. 

The monograph forms a.portly tome of 
900-odd pages. much of it rather alarm- 
ingly technical, and again much of it 
suitable for the consumption of the lay- 
man. The author, representing his de- 
partment, holds no brief for or against 
the general phenomena. “The research,” 
he says, “is undertaken with a zeal for 
truth, and is projected and controlled 
with an anxiety for the strength of the 
bridge it is building, which must bear 
the strain of the passage of men ot 
learning, men of influence, men of 
science, from the shore of accepted 
knowledge to the island of the not-yet- 
recognized. Safety forbids bias or pre- 
cipitancy. This laboratory report com- 
pletes the first stage of construction.” 
In pursuance of this ideal the volume 
consists, in the main, of “(1) a statis- 
tical method of experiment in psychical 
research, which it is believed, will be 
acceptable to science and will prove ade- 
quate for resolving doubt and contro- 
versy concerning the alleged super-nor- 
mal acquisition of knowledge (telepathy, 
lucidity or clairvoyance, or communica- 
tion from discarnate intelligences capable 
of apprehending facts in our world) ; and 
(2) the results of the first applications 
of this method.” 

The practical work performed by the 
division during the period under review. 
and here made matter of record, includes 
among other things, experiments in 
thought-transference, with special refer- 
ence to the hypothesis of telepathy as an 
i alternative to that of spirit communica- 
| hon; experiments in subliminal impres- 
“sion and in sound assimilation: experi- 
‘ments and investigations, conducted by 
_ Professor Lilien J. Martin, on visual and 
| auditory hallucinations and certain other 
Phenomena of the subconscious, and an 
elaborate inquiry into the influence of 
mental habit upon judgment. In an ap- 
pendix we have an account of experi- 
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ments in long-distance thought-transier- 
ence; an investigation of a “trumpet me- 
dium,” coöperatively undertaken by the 
Division of Psychical Research and the 
California Psychical Research Society, 
together with Dr. Coover’s report, in his 
oficial capacity as experimenter for the 
investigation committee, on (1) the rela- 
tion of the “voices” to the physiological 
processes, (2) the relation of the “physi- 
cal phenomena” to the psychic’s beds, 
and (3) the relation of the “séance per- 
sonalities” to the psychic’s mind. 

The book is admirably made with ex- 
cellent typography, and well deserves a 
place on the shelves of persons interested 
in the occult, who will naturally be 
anxious to follow the fortunes of so bold 
a departure. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AT 
LeLano Stanrorp Junior University. By 
John Edgar Coover. Published by the Uni- 
versity; $3.50 net. 

—New York Evening Post. 


a nd 
A SIKH HYMN. 


Where, Lord, is appointed my refuge? 
I come but to Thee, 
And whom hast Thou 

Guru? 
The wind blowing free. 


given me for 


Who are my father and mother: 
From whom is my birth? 

My father the widespreading water, 
My mother the earth. 


The day with its light and its gladness. 
The dark night unfurled, 
Are the two kindly nurses who fondle 
And watch o'er the world. 
—J. D. W. 


E 


in Sufi. 


So serene would the light appear if all 
that is illumined, ñ. ¢., space, earth, 
did not exist, such is the isolated state 
of the seer, of the pure self, when the 
threefold world, you and I, in brief, all 
that is visible, is gone. As the state of 
a mirror is, in which no reflection falls, 
neither of statues nor of anything else— 
only representing in itself the being of 
the mirror, such is the isolation of the 
seer, who remains without seeing, after 
the jumble of phenomena, I, you, the 
world, ete., has vanished.—The Sankhya. 


a 


Every pious and righteous man is a 
yd g 
spiritual alehemist—C lavis Philosophie. 


The Theosophical Society 


‘the Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever, No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, srecali, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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ANCESTRAL MEMORIES. 


There are signs of a certain perplexity 
in the new views of immortality that are 
bing put forward by their clerical ex- 
ponents. Less and less do we find a re- 
liance upon authority, while the appeal 
to reason grows stronger and stronger. 
No longer are we told that immortality 
isa fact in nature because the Bible says 
so, nor are we threatened with pains 
and penalties for our incredulity. The 
churches have discovered to their cost 
that humanity will accept nothing upon 
faith that does not appeal also to reason, 
and that theology must be ready with its 
evidences or suffer judgment by default. 

But the search for evidence brings its 
own difficulties with it, for the evidence 
is inconveniently large. So many new 
facts are disclosed for which theology 
has not provided, and the new facts in- 
considerately refuse to adapt themselves 
to the old creeds. Religion asks of 
science that it furnish proof of a life 
after death, and science replies not only 
with proof that we shall live after our 
death, but also that we have lived before 
our birth. Religion is a little conster- 
nated by what seems to be rank Pagan- 
ism and at once adopts some other con- 
venient theory that shall preserve a sem- 
blance of orthodoxy no matter at what 
cost to logic. ` 

Take, for example, the new book, Can 
We Believe in Immortality? by James 
H. Snowden, D. D., LL. D., just pub- 


lished by the Macmillan Company. Dr. 
Snowden is faced by the facts that have 
been grouped under the name of the sub- 
conscious and of course he turns to the 
theory of ancestral or racial memory. 
Anything is better than reincarnation, al- 
though reincarnation is the only theory 
that will in the least explain the facts. 
Dr. Snowden says: 


Our human instincts have their roots and 
springs down in our subconsciousness. All 
our associations, habits, instincts are stored 
and preserved in this hidden chamber. There 
is reason to think that this subconscious re- 
gion is large compared with our conscious 
life, as seven-eighths of an iceberg is sub- 
merged beneath the surface of the sea. Not 
only our individual experiences, but our wiiole 
accumulated heredity is deposited in this deep. 
We are vastly greater and more ancient than 
we know or dream. Our heredity runs back 
through all the generations to the cave man 
and on back through geological ages to primal 
cells. Our souls are stratefied structures, full 
of fossils, like the rocky strata in the crust 
of the earth. There are deeply buried in us 
ancient submerged continents and extinct con- 
stellations of racial experience, and at times 
these continents push their peaks up as 
islands and these constellations fitfully blaze 
up as faint stars in our consciousness. Ab- 
normal ‘multiple personalities” are also 
sometimes buried in these mysterious depths. 
This is the underground world and night life 
the soul, full of shadows and ghosts and 
stars. 


It would perhaps be better if Dr. 
Snowden had said that this ancestral 
memory is no more than a theory that 
has been tentatively advanced. To 
speak of it as though it had been defi- 
nitely accepted or proved is-a little mis- 
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leading. lt is simply a suggestion, and 
rather an untenable one. 

Why should we suppose that what 
seems to be a memory of—for example 
—"ancient submerged continents” is not 
actually a memory of our own? Why 
should we assume, how indeed can we 
believe, that the experiences of our an- 
cestors have been in some inexplicable 
way inherited by us in the form of mem- 
ory? We do not remember the experi- 
ences of our immediate parents if they 
were acquired before we were born. We 
have not the least inkling of them unless 
they were communicated to us in normal 
ways, by speech or writing. How, then, 
can it be believed that the experiences 
of our ancestors who lived a million 
years ago can suddenly reach us in the 
form of memory by any conceivable pro- 
cesses of heredity? If we seem to re- 
member “ancient submerged continents” 
the explanation surely stares us in the 
face. Why resort to these fantastic 
gymnastics in order to explain a self- 
evident fact. We seem to remember be- 
cause we do remember. It is not more 
remarkable that we should remember 
“ancient submerged continents” than that 
we should remember the kindergarten of 
our youth. 

Memory is surely a function of con- 
sciousness. It can not exist without con- 
sciousness. It is the only proof of con- 
tinuing identity, We know that we are 
veritably the same persons that went to 
school and college forty years ago be- 
cause we have memory to prove that 
fact. But Dr. Snowden would have us 
believe in some impossible memory that 
does not accompany consciousness, and 
that can be passed on from one person 
to another. We can believe in a Ches- 
hire cat and we can believe in its grin, 
but assuredly we can not believe in the 
grin without the cat. 

Is it not strange that so able a writer 
as Dr. Snowden should take so much 
trouble to prove that we shal? go on 
living forever and yet fail to perceive 
that his whole argument is equally con- 
clusive of the fact that we have lived 
forever? For how can we have immor- 
tality in one direction only? And we 
venture to suggest very respectfully that 
this would be quite apparent to a writer 
so intellectual and so sincere but for the 
theological preconceptions that he per- 


mits to cloud alike his vision and his 


logic. a 


AN OCCULT NOVEL. 

We are getting so used to distin- 
guished names on the title-pages of books 
about occultism that we are hardly sur- 
prised to find that Mr. H. Rider Haggard 
is among the latest to lend his pen to 
this particular motif. But the chron- 
icler of Allan Quartermain has forsaken 
the field of African adventure—not, we 
hope, permanently—and addresses him- 
self to the modern life of civilization and 
to the days immediately preceding the 
war in Europe. 

Mr. Haggard does not leave us long in 
doubt as to the spirit that is to per- 
vade his new novel, for here are his 
opening lines: 


More than thirty years ago two atoms of 
the eternal Energy sped forth from the heart 
of it which we call God, and incarnated them- 
selves in the human shapes that were des- 
tined to hold them for a while, as vases hold 
perfumes, or goblets wine, or as sparks ot 
everlasting radium inhabit the bowels of the 
rocks. Perhaps these two atoms, or essences, 
or monads indestructible, did but repeat an 
adventure, or many, many adventures. Per- 
haps again and again they had proceeded from 
that Home august and imperishable on cer- 
tain mornings of the days of Time, to return 
thither at noon or nightfall, laden with the 
fruits of gained experience. So at least one 
of them seemed to tell the other before all 
was done and that other came to believe. If 
so, over what fields did they roam throughout 
the wons, they who, having no end, could 
have no beginning? Not those of this world 
only, we may be sure. It is so smail and 
there are so many others, millions upon mii- 
lions of them, and such an infinite variety of 
knowledge is needed to shape the soul of man, 
even though it remain as yet imperfect and 
but a shadow of what it shall be. 


The two “atoms” are Godfrey Knight, 
son of a country clergyman, and Isobel 
Blake, daughter of a commercial mag- 
nate. The young people are drawn to- 
gether by a certain community of men- 
tal tastes, although Godfrey is a born 
mystic, while Isobel is a scientific ma- 
terialist. One day Godfrey explains 
some of his ideas to the rather unsym- 
pathetic Isobel: 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “Sometimes” 
—hħere his voice became dreamy as it had a 
way of doing—“I think that we pass on, all 
of us, from star to star. At least I know I 
often feel as if I had done so.” 

“You mean from planet to planet, Godfrey: 
stars are hot places you know. You should 
not swallow all that theosophical bosh which 
is based on nothing.” 

“There’s the Bible,’ 


went, on Godfrey, 


“which tells us the same thing, that we live 
eternally mm? 

“Then we must always have lived, since 
eternity is a circle.” 

“Why not, Isobel? That is what I was 
trying to say. Well, if we live eternally, we 
must live somewhere, perhaps in those 
planets, or others, which it would be a waste 
to keep empty.” 

“I dare say-—though Nature does not mind 
waste, or what seems to be waste. 
should you think of living eternally at all? 
Many people live a great deal too long as it 
is. and it is horrible to believe that they go 
on forever.” 

“You see they might grow to something 
splendid in the end, Isobel. You must not 
judge them by what they are now.” 

“Oh! I know, the caterpillar and the but- 
terfly, and all the rest of it.” 


Godfrey is eventually sent to school in 
Switzerland. On his journey he is be- 
iriended by an elderly lady, a Miss 
Ogilvy, who becomes interested in the 
hoy and draws him out. He teils her 
that he has curious dreams, and in re- 
sponse to her questions he tells her some- 
thing of their nature: 


“Well, I seem to be among a great many 
people whom I have never met. Yet I know 
them and they know me, and talk to me about 
all sorts of things. For instance, if I am 
puzzling over anything they will explain it 
quite clearly, but afterwards I always forget 
the explanation, and am no wiser than I was 
before. A hand holding a cloth seems to wipe 
it out of my mind, just as one cleans a slate.” 

“Is that. all?” 

“Not quite. Occasionally I meet the people 
afterwards. For instance, Thomas Sims, the 
tabman, was one of them, and,” he added 
coloring, “forgive me for saying so, but you 
are another. I knew it at once, the moment 
I saw you, and that is what made me feel so 


friendly.” 

“How very odd!” she exclaimed, “and how 
delightful. Because, you see—well never 
minde” 


He looked at her expectantly, but as she 
sid no more, went on. 

“Then now and again I see places before I 
really do see them. For example, I think that 
presently we shall pass along a hillside with 
great mountain slopes above and below us 
covered with dark trees. Opposite to us also, 
running up to three peaks with a patch of 
saow on the centre peak, but not quite at the 
top.” He closed his eyes, and added, “Yes, 
and there is a village at the bottom of the 
valley by a swift-running stream, and in it a 
small white church with a spire and a gilt 
weathercock with a bird on it. Then,” he 
continued rapidly, “I can see the house where 
l am going to live, with the Pasteur Boiset. 
sn old white house with woods above and all 
about it, and the beautiful lake beneath, and 
beyond a great mountain. There is a tree in 
the garden opposite the front door, like a big 
cherry tree, only the fruit looks larger than 
cherries,” he added with confidence. 

“I suppose that no one showed you a photo- 


But why. 
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graph of the place?” she asked doubtfully, 
“for as it happens I know it. It is only about 
two miles from Lucerne by the short way 
through the woods. What is more, there is a 
tree with a delicious fruit, either a big cherry 
or a small plum, for I have eaten some of it 
several years ago.” 

“No,” he answered, “no one. My father 
only told me that the name of the little viflage 
is Kleindorf. He wrote it on the label for my 
bag.” 

Just then the line went round a bend. 
“Look,” he said, “there is the place I told you 
we were coming to, with the dark trees, the 
three peaks, and the stream, and the white 
church with the cock on the top of the spire.” 

She let down the carriage window, and 
stared at the scene. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, “it is just as you de- 
scribed, Oh! at last I have found what I 
have been seeking for years. Godfrey, I be- 
lieve that you have the true gift.” 

“What gift, Miss Ogilvy?” 

“Clairvoyance, of course, and perhaps clair- 
audience as well,” 

The lad burst out laughing, and said that he 
wished it were something more useful. 


Miss Ogilvy is a spiritualist, and 
having discovered that Godfrey is clair- 
voyant she introduces him to her circle, 
which is led by a Mme. Riennes, who is 
so absurd a person that we are led to 
doubt if Mr. Haggard has any real 
knowledge of what he is writing about. 
Godfrey has a sort of stone talisman 
which he found in the tomb of an old 
crusader in the parish church and Mme. 
Riennes orders him to take it in his hand 
and to desertbe the various persons to 
whom it belonged. Mme. Riennes has 
such astonishing powers that one won- 
ders why she does not do it herself: 


Then suddenly everything before him faded, 
and he saw himself standing in a desert by 
a lump of black rock, at which a brown man 
clad only in a waist cloth and a kind of 
peaked straw hat, was striking with an instru- 
ment that seemed to be half chisel and half 
hammer, fashioned apparently from bronze, 
or perhaps of greenish-colored flint. Pres- 
ently the brown man, who had a squint in one 
eye and a hurt toe that was bound round 
with something, picked up a piece of the 
black rock that he had knocked off and sur- 
veyed it with evident satisfaction. Then the 
scene vanished. 

Godfrey told it with interest to the au- 
dience, who were apparently also interested. 

“The finding of the stone,” said madame, 
“continue, young monsieur.” 

Another vision rose before Godfrey's mind. 
He beheld a low room having a kind of 
verandah, roofed with reeds, and heyond it a 
little courtyard enclosed by a wall of gray- 
colored mud bricks, out of some of which 
stuck pieces of straw. This courtyard opened 
onto a narrow street where many oddly- 
clothed people walked up and down, some of 
whom wore peaked caps. A little man, old 
and gray, sat with the. fragment -af black (rock 
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on a low table before him, which Godfrey 
knew to be the same stone that he had already 
seen, By him lay graving tools, and he was 
engaged in polishing the stone, now covered 
with figures and writing, by help of a stick, a 
piece of rough cloth and oil, A young man 
with a curly beard walked into the little court- 
yard, and to him the old fellow delivered the 
engraved stone with obeisances, receiving pay- 
ment in some curious currency. 

Then followed picture upon picture, in all 
of which this talisman appeared in the hands 
of sundry of its owners. Some of these pic- 
tures had to do with love, some with religious 
ceremonies, and some with war. One, too, 
with its sale, perhaps in a time of siege or 
scarcity, for a small loaf of black-looking 
bread, by an aged woman who wept at parting 
with it, 


« 


Mme. Riennes puts Godfrey into a 
trance on various occasions, but at last 
he becomes aware that the figure of a 
young woman materializes itself while 
he is unconscious, emerging apparently 
from his own body, and to this he very 
decidedly objects and as a result he 
breaks away from Mme. Riennes. Soon 
after this Miss Ogilvy dies, but first she 
expresses her sorrow at having drawn 
Godfrey into the meshes of spiritualism 
and counsels him to keep away from 
seances: 


Don’t let us waste more time on such things, 
for soon you must go away. Alrealy I see 
that nurse looking at me from the doorway 
of the other room, and I have something more 
to say to you. You will come to think that 
all this spiritualism, as it is called, is nothing 
but a dangerous folly. Well, it is danyerous, 
like climbing the Alps, but one gets a great 
view from the top. And, oh! from there how 
small men look and how near the heavens. 
I mean, my dear boy, that although I have 
asked you to abjure seances and so forth, I 
do pray of you to cultivate the spiritual, The 
physical, of course, is always with us, for that 
is Nature’s law, without which it could not 
continue. But around and beyond it broods 
the spirit, as once it did upon the face of the 
waters, encircling all things: the beginning of 
all things and the end. Only, as wine can not 
be poured into a covered cup, so the spirit 
can not flow into a world-sealed heart, and 
what is the cup without the wine? Open 
your heart, Godfrey, and receive the spirit, so 
that when the mortal perishes the immortal 
may remain and everlastingly increase. For 
you know, if we choose death we shall die. 
and if we choose life we shall live: we. and 
all that is dear to us. 


Into Godfrey's subsequent vicissitudes 
we need not enter. Nor into Isobels, 
But from the occult point of view Mr. 
Haggard’s book is a disappointing one. 
Apparently he has some smattering of 
spiritualistic phenomenonalism, but he 
seems to have taken no pains whatever 


to be accurate in his descriptions or to 
equip himself with more than the rudi- 
ments of even psychic research. Mme. 
Rienner is his chief occult figure, and 
she bears no resemblance to any human 
being that ever lived. We do not know 
if Mr. Haggard wrote this book with 
any serious intent or whether he is 
merely exploiting a new field of fiction. 
But whether the one or the other it must 
be pronounced as loosely conceived and 
carelessly executed. 

Love Errernat. By H. Rider Haggard. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co.; $1.50. 
Saona 


FROM PROFESSOR SHALER. 


The only direct evidence that can claim 
scientific inquiry, which goes to show the 
persistence of the individual after death, 
is that afforded by the so-called occult 
phenomena; by the alleged appearance of 
spirits, or the communiction with what 
appear to some inquirers to be the minds 
of the departed. Notwithstanding their 
urgent disinclination to meddle with or 
be meddled by the problems of spiritual- 
ism, the men of science have a natural 
interest in the inquiries of the few true 
observers who are dredging in that tur- 
bid sea. Trusting to the evident scien- 
tific faithfulness of these hardy ex 
plorers, it appears evident that they have 
brought up from that deep sea certam 
facts which, though shadowed by doubt. 
indicate persistence of the individual 
consciousness after death. It has, more- 
over, to be confessed that these few, and 
as yet imperfect, observations are forti- 
fied by the fact that through all the ages 
of his contact with Nature man has 
firmly held to the notion that the world 
was peopled with disembodied indi- 
vidualities which could appeal to his own 
intelligence. Such a conviction is itself 
worth something, though it be little; sup- 
ported by any critical evidence it be 
comes of much value. Thus we may 
fairly conjecture that we may be on the, 
verge of something like a demonstration 
that the individual consciousness 1 
survive the death of the body by whic 
it was nurtured. | 

Sepi 

No man, however gross and material 
he may be, can avoid leading a doubl 
existence: one in the visible univers 
the other in the invisible —H. P. Blavat 
sky. 


THE PROMISE OF AIR. 
(By Newton A. Fuessle.) 


if Christopher Morley were the author 

f Algernon Blackwood’s “The Promise 
of Air,” he might have described it on 
the jacket as being about blue eyes, ad- 
vertising copy, Cambridge, the Rolls- 
Royce, Chopin, Schumann, the movies, 
ireless, airplanes, revolving desk chairs, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, yellow wag- 
tails, perfumes and furs, flocks of stars, 
the winter temperature of robins, and 
analytical chemists. 

Because I once wrote a story about a 
iellow with an obsession to he cradled 
in billows of air, this Blackwood book 
was wished on me to review. E. P. 
Dutton & Co.’s announcement of “The 
Promise of Air” had not made me 
eager to spend a dollar fifty for the 
book. Neither had earlier reviewers’ 
appraisal of it delivered what the kids 
around Gross Park, Chicago, used to 
call the “cardy blow” in their Hamilton 
school days. The reviewers had declared 
with mild and reserved literary caution 
that one might like the book very much, 
or not so very much. It simmered down 
to a fifty-fifty case of plus and minus. 

I began reading “The Promise of Air” 
in the Hudson tubes. The air, as usual, 
was thick, vitiated, unsanitary, and un- 
lovely, The pack of commuters from 
points on the Lackawanna who hemmed 
me in were chewing Life Savers, gnaw- 
ing chicle, and gasping for green fields 
and sunny air. For once Iwas among, 
but in nowise of them. I had made a 
great discovery. The Blackwood book 
acted as the perfect antidote to the 
toxins of commuting. The Dnttons 
should pile dunes of it at every station 
in tube and subway. It should be adver- 
lised in every packed and humid street- 
car, elevated, and suburban train. 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood has put a 
pulmotor between book covers. It is 
deep breathing transmuted into print. Tt 
is a rhapsody on air, achieved, happily. 
with British restraint. It is the story of 
Joseph Wimble, and Joan, his wife, and 
Joan, his daughter. This odd Wimble 
individual has peculiar eyes. peculiar 
hunches, peculiar longings. He objects 
to his bones, his flesh, to his being on 
the ground. He regards gravity as the 
devil because it keeps him from soaring 
into the sun, At times he feels his heart 
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flutter; he feels wings in it. He learns 
at school in “a flashing, darting, sudden 
way, like the way of a bird.” He feels 
that life is much too rigid. 

The narrative moves rapidly forward 
with gusts of sentences, billows of para- 
graphs, swinging chapters. The whim- 
sical theme is developed with emotional 
brilliance and elasticity. It swoops, and 
soars, and glides. It is a buoyant emo- 
tional statement of the restlessness of 
the race. It is ornithology without Latin. 
It's flying without a reference to aces, 
Caproni triplanes, or horsepower. At 
times you don’t know what Mr. Black- 
wood is talking about, but that does not 
matter. You get the impression of lift 
and surge, which is what you want if 
you commute. 

“Fly at everything you're afraid of. 
That paralyzes it. It can't happen then,” 
you discover. You also discover that 
“societies are cages. You're caught and 
you can't fly on.” Here is Blackwood 
occultism hitting the earth with a bounce 
and shooting away on new slants. You 
are glad Mr. Blackwood has eschewed 
for the moment things like “Day and 
Night Stories” and “Julius La Vallon.” 

You know what he means when he 
says: “A new language is floating into 
the world from the air—a new way, a 
bird way of communicating.” And 
again: “A new language is wanted—a 
flying language with a rapid air vocabu- 
lary, condensed, intense.” Whereupon 
he turns around and knocks the wind out 
of his lament by writing sentences like 
this: “January sparkled, dropped like a 
broken icicle, and was gone.” An Eng- 
lish writer who can carve a sentence like 
that out of the English language has no 
business to complain. He can have some 
of my money every time he chooses to 
write another book—Reedy's St. Louis 
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No sooner do we try to get rid of the 
idea of Iimmortality—than Pessimism 
raises its head. Human griefs 
seem little worth assuaging: human hap- 
piness too paltry (at its best) to be worth 
increasing. The whole moral world is 
reduced to a point. Good and evil, right 
and wrong, become infinitesimal, ephem- 
eral matters. The affections dic away— 
dic of their own conscious feebleness and 
uselessness, A moral paralysis creeps 
over us.—Emerson, 
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SUFI INITIATION. 
(Reprinted from “Sufi” for April.) 


Bayat, the initiation, in the Sufi Order, 
is understood to have three meanings: 
1. The initiate, from the hour of 
initiation, is understood as being, firstly, 
the brother of all in the Sufi Order; sec- 
ondly, the brother of all other Sufis out- 
side our organization; thirdly, the 
brother of all knowers of truth, whether 
hey call themselves Sufi or not; fourthly, 
the brother of every human being, with- 
out distinction of caste, creed, race, na- 
tion, or religion. 

2. From the hour of initiation he is 
understood as being brought into con- 
nection with the illuminated souls of the 
Sufis living on earth and those who have 
passed to the other side of life, his soul 
by initiation linked with the chain of the 
Murshids and Prophets, enables him to 
receive the light running through this 
current through the chain of the Mas- 
ters. 

3. From the hour of initiation the 
initiate is taken into the confidence of 
the Murshid and of the Order, and he 
takes a vow to make use of all he re- 
ceives from the Sufi teachings and prac- 
tices to the best of his ability, not using 
any parts for selfish purposes. A strict 
oath is taken that these teachings, which 
have been kept secret for thousands of 
years, shall not go out of the Order un- 
less the mureed were authorized by Pir- 
o-Murshid to impart them to others. 


WHEN SHOULD ONE BECOME AN INITIATE? 


1. When you feel inclined to know 
something different from the knowledge 
that is taught in the world. 

When your heart begins to become 
more sympathetic than ever before. 

When from within you feel a seeking 
for something which you do not know. 

When your sense of justice begins to 
judge yourself before judging others. 

When all opposites, such as good and 
evil, right and wrong, friend and foe, 
seem to you drawing nearer. 

That is the time when you should look 
for a guide to guide you through the 
paths unknown. 

2. When you feel from within that 
your soul is a Sufi. When you feel at 
one with the circle of Sufis. When your 
soul feels clrawn to the Spirit of the 


Teacher from whose hand you desire t 
take initiation. 

3. When you have read the teaching 
and objects of the Order, and the litera 
ture, or have heard lectures of the au 
thorized Sufis, or have discussed wit 
any teachers in the Order, and have bee: 
convinced by any of these experience 
of the genuineness of the message. 


WHO WOULD RATHER NOT BECOME A: 
INITIATE, 


1. He who does not thoroughly agre 
with the teachings and objects of th 
Sufi Order. 

2. He who distinguishes among th 
great Masters of humanity who wer 
but the one embodiment of the divin 
Spirit, and attaches importance to th: 
differences of the principles of th 
world’s various faiths. 

3. He who belongs to some secret or 
der of a religious or mystical kind, fo 
it would be as dangerous as taking th 
prescription from two doctors at th 
same time, or traveling in two boats, om 
leg in one and the other in the other 
The result would be that when each boa 
will go its own way, although in the enc 
they meet at the same goal, yet th 
traveler will sink in the sea. When ¢ 
disciple seeks guidance under two teach 
ers it is either from his lack of patienc: 
with the first or the lack of confidence 
in the next that he still clings to the firs 
one. 

4. He who has advanced himself to ‘ 
certain extent in some spiritual ideals 
and set before himself certain unmov 
able principles, will perhaps find that the 
foundation, and the building to fe 
erected upon it, do not correspond. O 
such, some will go from one teacher ti 
another, from one method to the other 
and will never be able to gain thal 
which can only be obtained by stead: 
fastness. Those who have a desire tt 
teach while coming to learn should nol 
pose as disciples, they must come ai 
teachers. 

5. He should not try to be initiated, 
who merely for the sake of curiosity 
wants to peep into the secret Order tt 
see what is going on there, for he must 
be sure that he will not be able to se 
what he wishes to. It is the eye of sit 
cerity which alone can see, not the ey 
of curiosity, which has the cataract 
doubt and is blind-already. And som 


who take the bayat with a view to steal 
a method to make use of it in their own 
occupation or to add a secret Society to 
which they belong may do so, for the 
sufi never loses anything by it, but surely 
they will not be benefited by it. It is not 
a scientist's process, or an engineer's in- 
vention, that could be stolen. It is reve- 
lation, which has at every moment a new 
offspring, which can never be stolen by a 
thief. The only process for gaining it is 
nghteousness, and when its light is cov- 
ered under a bushel, even the JAM of 
mystery stolen from JAMASHYD will 
serve no better than an earthen bowl. 


WITH WHAT OBJECTS SHOULD ONE TAKE 
INITIATION ? 


l. To realize the self within and 
without. 

2. To know and communicate with 
God whom the world worships. 

3. To kindle the fire of Divine Love, 
which alone is worth while. 

4. To be able to read nature’s manu- 
script and to be able to see into the world 
unseen. 

5. To learn how to control one’s self. 

6. To light the torch of the soul and 
to kindle the fire of the heart. 

7, To journey through the positive 
existence and arrive in this life at the 
goal at which every soul in the end is 
bound to arrive, the difference being 
that between the arrival in the light and 
transportation through the dark. “Who 
is blind here will be blind in the here- 
after,” 


MORALS NECESSARY TO BE OBSERVED 
DURING DISCIPLESHIP. 


1, Discipline is as necesarry in the 
path of discipleship as it is during the 
war on the battlefield, and one who lacks 
this will not, at least, be an ideal mureed, 
ior self-denial is the chief religion, 
which can only be learnt by discipline. 
In the absence of it, one holds fast the 
same thing which he wants to crush by 
taking an initiation. “Mastery is in 
service, and it is the servant who only 
can be master.” 

2. A most respectful attitude is shown 
by the mureed to his Murshid. It is not 
to raise the honor of the teacher in his 
own eyes, or in the eyes of others, be- 
tause, according to the moral view, to 
the Murshid complacency is poison un- 
der the cover of nectar, but it is to learn 
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the respectful attitude, first by having it 
towards one who deserves it, that the 
mureed may be able to develop in bis na- 
ture the same for all, as a little girl by 
playing with the doll learns the lesson of 
motherhood. To respect another means 
to deduct that much vanity from our- 
selves, the vanity which only is the veil 
between man and God. 

3. During the period of mureedship, 
sobriety, an equable mind, a serious habit, 
regularity in all things, diligence, a de- 
sire for solitude, a reserved demeanor, 
an unassuming manner, a pure life, un- 
interrupted every day’s spiritual medita- 
tions, are desirable. 


WHAT SHOULD BE AVOIDED DURING THE 
TIME OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


1, Wonder working, claiming to know 
or possess something not common to 
one’s fellow-men. 

2. Casting out of devils. 

3. Showing over wise in conversa- 
tion with others of spiritual things, and 
looking to others for approbation. 

4. Communicating with spirits. 

5. Telling people's character. 

6. Fortune telling. 

7. Sanctimoniousness, over-righteous- 
ness, and teaching and advising others, 
before having learnt one’s own self, 
which is as dangerous as giving the same 
medicine to another that the doctor has 
prescribed to one’s self. 

The above-said thoughts are worth 
considering before taking a bayat and 
after becoming a mureed, but when ad- 
vanced then one’s own sense should 
guide one, and one is at liberty to think, 
speak, and act as he chooses for himself 
as best. 


The day in which the belief in an after 
life shall vanish from the earth will wit- 
ness a terrific moral and spiritual de- 
cadence. Some of us perhaps might do 
without it, provided only that others hold 
it fast. But there is no lever capable of 
raising an entire people if once they have 
lost their faith in the immortality of the 
soul—Ernest Renan. 

nanana een 

Doing that which is right and hating 
that which is wrong, I was bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to 
the naked, a refuge to him that was im 
want: that which I did to him, the great 
Ged hath done to me—-Hook of the 
Dead. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

Tirst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THUAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatisn: and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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A NEW CHURCH. 


What is a man to do who feels himself 
impelled toward the religious life, but 
who can find no association, no organi- 
zation, that corresponds with his im- 
pulses? This is the question propounded 
by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, D. 
Sc, F. R. S.. in his new book, “A Not 
Impossible Religion.” The title is a 
clumsy one, but perhaps it is intended to 
emphasize the fact that most of the re- 
ligions of today are impossible. They 
are impossible because they violate rea- 
son. They are impossible because they 
Test upon tradition and not upon knowl- 
edge. They are impossible because they 
are trivial. They are impossible be- 
cause they are incredible. 

What religion, then, is open to such an 
one? asks Professor Thompson. Is 
there no place for him? Must he rce- 
main forever outside, alone, a solitary 
seeker after truth? Or will the future 
produce some religion that shall not be 
impossible for the man who will accept 
nothing but knowledge, and who re- 
pudiates the sort of “faith” that out- 
Tages reason? 

These questions inust remain unan- 
swered antil they shall be answered by 
the future. But in the meantime we may 
wonder if a religion, in the sense of an 
organization or of a church, is in any 
way necessary. Certainly there seems 
to be nothing in the past history of 
churches that would persuade us now to 
create a new one. There is no guaranty 
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that such a church would confine itself to 
the simple functions of association and 
fellowship that would be its only justi- 
fication for existence. And unless it did 
so confine itself it would go the way of 
all others. It would become a mediator 
and a medium. It would stand as gate 
warden to the kingdom of heaven and 
a keeper of the keys. It would loose and 
bind, bless and ban. It would have its 
creeds, its orthodoxies, its heresies, and 
its persecutions. This is what churches 
have always done and what they will al- 
ways do so long as theology shall main- 
tain what it calls its basic principles. 
There is only one way in which 
churches can be denatured, deodorized, 
and disinfected. When we understand 
that God and Man do not stand on two 
sides of an abyss that must be bridged, 
but that they are identical. then we shall 
be able to establish churches that will be 
salutary and not harmful. Here we have 
the supreme illusion that has been indus- 
triously nourished by ecclesiasticism in 
all ages. It has been a profitable illusion 
for ecclesiasticism. So long as God and 
Man can be separated. so long as heaven 
and earth can be kept apart, there is not 
only room for a bridge, a mediator, but 
there is the absolute necessity for one, 
and the churches have always been ready 
to assume that profitable function. 
Moreover, they can always maintain that 
there is only one bridge and that all 
others are dangerous snares from which 
the. faithful must be . excluded) | from 
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pains and penalties. It is for this reason 
that the churches have always denounced 
universality or pantheism. Destroy the 
chasm between God and Man and the 
bridge goes, too. For the same reason 
the churches have denounced reincarna- 
tion. It makes of every man the arbiter 
of his own fate, and therefore he be- 
comes independent of mediators. If “the 
kingdom of heaven is within” we can 
dispense with all kingdoms of heaven 
that are without, and therefore with the 
bridges that are supposed to lead to them. 
Dispense with the principle of mediation 
and the churches will fall into desuetude. 

There is of course no reason why there 
should not be churches of fellowship, but 
they will not and can not remain churches 
of fellowship while the emoluments of 
the mediator are so enticing. The true 
church of fellowship can be based only 
on the principle of the immanence of 
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THE MAYAVI RUPA. 

(The following incident is related by Mrs. 
Elgee, 18 Woburn Road, Bedtord, and is 
printed in ‘‘Phantasms of the Living,” by 
Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and Frank 
Podmore.) 

Owing to an unusual flux of travelers, 
1. with the young lady under my charge 
(whom we will call D.) and some other 
passengers of the outward bound mail 
to India had to take up our abode in a 
somewhat wunfrequented hotel. The 
room shared by Miss D. and myself 
was large, lofty, and gloomy; the furni- 
ture of the scantiest. consisting of two 
small beds, placed nearly in the middle 
of the room and not touching the walls 
at all, two or three  rush-bottomed 
chairs, a very small washing-stand. and 
a large old-fashioned sofa of the settee 
sort, which was placed against one-half 
of the large folding-doors which gave 
entrance to the room. This settee was 
far too heavy to be removed, unless by 
two or three people. The other half 
of the door was used for entrance. and 
faced the two beds. Feeling rather 
desolate and strange, and Miss D. being 
a nervous person, I locked the door, and, 
taking out the key, put it under my pil- 
ow: but on Miss D. remarking that 
here might be a duplicate which could 
open the door from the outside. I put 
a chair against the door, with my travel- 
ing bag on it. so arranged that, on any 
pressure outside, one or both must fall 


to the bare floor, and make noise enough 
to rouse me. We then proceeded to re- 
tire to bed, the one I had chosen being 
near the only window in the room, which 
opened with two glazed doors, almost 
to the floor. These doors, on account 
of the heat, I left open, first assuring 
myself that no communication from the 
outside could be obtained. The window 
led on to a small balcony, which was 
isolated, and was three stories above the 
ground. 

I suddenly awoke from a sound sleep 
with the impression that somebody had 
called me, and, sitting up in bed, to my 
unbounded astonishment, by the clear 
light of early dawn coming in, I beheld 
the figure of an old and very valued 
friend whom I knew to be in England. 
He appeared as if most eager to speak to 
me, and I addressed him with, “Good 
gracious! How did you come here?” 
So clear was the figure that I noted every 
detail of his dress, even to three onyx 
shirt studs which he always wore. He 
seemed to come to a step nearer to me, 
when he suddenly pointed across the 
room, and on my looking around, I saw 
Miss D. sitting up in her bed, gazing at 
the figure with every expression of ter- 
ror. On looking back, my friend seemed 
to shake his head. and retreated step by 
step, slowly, till he seemed to sink 
through that portion of the door where 
the settee stood. I never knew what 
happened to me after this; but my next 
remembrance is of bright sunshine pour- 
ing through the window. Gradually the 
remembrance of what had happened 
came back to me, and the question arose 
in my mind, had I been dreaming, or had 
I seen a visitant from another world?— 
the bodily presence of my friend being 
utterly impossible. Remembering thal 
Miss D., had seemed aware of the pres- 
ence as well as myself, I determined to 
allow the test of my dream, or vision. 
to be whatever she said to me upon tir 
subject. I intending to say nothing to 
her unless she spoke to me. As sie 
seemed still asleep. I got out of bed, 
examined the door carefully, and fount 
the chair and my bag untouched, and the 
key under my pillow: the settee had not 
heen touched, nor had that portion of the 
door against which it was placed any ap 
pearance of being opened for years. 

Presently.on. MisseDo waking up, si 


looked about the room, and, noticing 
the chair and bag. made some remark as 
to their not having been much use. I 
said, “What do you mean?” and then 
she said, “Why that man who was in the 
room this morning must have got in 
somehow.” She then proceeded to de- 
scribe to me exactly what I myself had 
seen. Without giving any satisfactory 
answer as to what I had seen, I made 
her rather angry by affecting to treat 
the matter as a fancy on her part, and 
showed her the key still under my pillow, 
and the chair and bag untouched. I 
then asked her if she was so sure that 
she had seen somebody in the room did 
she know who it was? “No,” said she, 
“I have never seen him before, nor any 
one like him.” I said, “Have you ever 
seen a photograph of him?” She said 
“No. This lady never was told what I 
saw, and yet described exactly to a third 
person what we both had seen. 

Of course I was under the impression 
that my friend was dead. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case; and I met him 
some four years later, when. without 
telling him anything of my experience in 
Cairo, I asked him, in a joking way, 
could he remember what he was doing 
on a certain night in November, 1864. 
“Well,” he said, “you require me to 
have a good memory.” but after a little 
reflection he replied, “Why that was the 
time I was so harassed with trying to 
decide for or against the appointment 
which was offered me, and I so much 
wished you could have been with me to 
talk the matter over. I sat over the fire 
quite late, trying to think what you 
would have advised me to do.” A little 
cross-questioning and comparing of 
dates brought out the curious fact that, 
allowing for the difference of time be- 
tween England and Cairo, his medita- 
tions over the fire and my experience 
were stmultaneous. Having told me the 
circumstances above narrated, I asked 
him had he been aware of any peculiar 
or unusual sensation. He said none, only 
that he had wanted to see me very much. 
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Let them be more considerate builders, 
more skilled in spiritual architecture, 
when great reformation is expected.— 


Milton. eos 


Alchemy is the separation of the im- 
pure from a purer substance.—Kuland. 
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THE HIGHEST GOD. 
(By Max Millen.) 


In exploring together the ancient ar- 
chives of languages we found that the 
highest god had received the same name 
in the ancient mythology of India, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany, and had re- 
tained that name whether worshiped on 
the Himalayan Mountains, or among the 
oaks of Dodona. on the Capitol, or in 
the forests of Germany. l pointed out 
that his name was Dyaus in Sanskrit, 
Zeus in Greek, Jovis in Latin, Tiu in 
German; but I hardly dealt with suf- 
ficient strength on the startling nature 
of this discovery. These names are not 
mere names; they are historical facts, 
aye, facts more immediate, more trust- 
worthy, than many facts of medizval 
history. These words are not mere 
words, but they bring before us, with 
all the vividness of an event which we 
witnessed ourselves but yesterday, the 
ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thou- 
sands of years it may be before Homer 
and the Veda, worshiping an unseen Be- 
ing, under the self-same name, the best, 
the most exalted name, they could find 
in their vocabulary—under the name of 
Light and Sky. 

And let us not turn away, and say that 
this was after all but nature-worship 
and idolatry. No, it was not meant for 
that, although it may, have been degraded 
into that in later times; Dyaus did nut 
mean the blue sky, nor was it simply the 
sky personified—it was meant for some- 
thing else. We have in the Veda the in- 
vocation Dyaus pitar, the Greek Zens 
pater, the Latin Jupiter; and that means 
in all the three languages what it meant 
before these three languages were torn 
asunder—it means  Heaven-Father. 
These two words are not mere words: 
they are to my mind the oldest poem, the 
oldest prayer of mankind, or at least of 
that pure branch of it to which we be- 
long—and I am as firmly convinced that 
this prayer was uttered, that this name 
was given to the Unknown God before 
Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek was 
Greek, as, when I see the Lord’s Prayer 
in the language of Polynesia and Mela- 
nesia, I feel certain that it was first ut- 
tered in the language of Jerusalem... . 

Thousands of years have passed since 
the Aryan nations separated to travel to 
the North and the South, the-West,and 
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the East; they have each formed their 
languages, they have each founded em- 
pires and philosophies, they have each 
built temples and razed them to the 
ground; they have all grown older, and 
it may be wiser and better; but when 
they search for a name for what is most 
exalted and yet most dear to every one of 
us, when they wish to express both awe 
and love, the infinite and the finite, they 
can but do what their old fathers did 
when gazing up to the eternal sky, and 
feeling the presence of a Being as far 
as far, and as near as near can be; they 
can but combine the self-same words, 
and utter once more the primeval Aryan 


prayer, Heaven-Father in that form 
which will endure forever, “Our Father 
which art in Heaven.” —From “The 
Science of Religion.” 
a eee 
THE ZUNI INDIANS. 


It has long been known that the Zuni 
Indians possess a spiritual civilization of 
a high order. Their name means “the 
silent people” and they associate with no 
other tribes, preserving their own se- 
clusion and dignity and winning the re- 
spect not only of other Indians, but of 
the few white men who have been at- 
tracted by their character and learning. 
Among these is Mr. Carlos Troyer of 
San Francisco, whose “Indian Music 
Lecture,’ published by Theo. Presser 
Company of Philadelphia, is rich in in- 
formation about a remarkable people for 
whose wisdom it seems hard to account. 

The Zunis, says Mr. Troyer, have a 
certain commiseration for the white 
races that have hundreds of religions and 
that are always at war. “Why not,” 
hey say, “join our sacred order of 
brotherhood and live at peace?” Some- 
imes a Zuni chief will say, “Your rulers 
and politicians are a pack of traitors, 
iatural born liars and thieves. They are 
as cunning as the fox, and as ravenous 
as the wolf.” 

But it is with the occult knowledge of 
he Zuni that we are most concerned and 
ipon this point it is not easy to get defi- 
nite information. The Zuni child, we 
are told, is specially taught to recognize 
colors: 


The most impressive and direct method of. 


memorizing colors is to see them in motion 
or vibration. For this purpose various de- 
vices are brought into play, such as revolving 
a circular disk with the five colors painted 


on it; turning painted wheels, swinging 
painted rattles, or flying colored ribbons, etc. 
In this respect vibrations of color bear a 
similar relation to vibrations of sound, as in 
music. Both impress themselves readily on 
our memories because of motion. Upon fol- 
lowing these color studies to a later stage, 
when the mental faculties are more fully 
awakened, a new procedure is applied, which 
reveals a secret, almost wholly unknown to 
our civilized people—the development of psy- 
chic vision or aura-sight by impressions given 
through transparent colors, painted on glazed 
selenite, which represents our pane glass. A 
curious practice obtains in placing a painted 
pane of a given color before the eyes, looking 
toward the sun. In a little while the eyes 
absorb the color, and, when fully experi- 
enced, the eyes should be closed; then a num- 
ber of other plates, painted each a different 
color, should be held before the closed eyes 
only a second or two, and alternated with an 
occasional passing of the first color applied. 
In most cases the closed eyes will detect the 
color first and longest held before the opened 
eyes, and this practice, if diligently pursued. 
will invariably result in sensitizing the aura 
of objects, both animate and inanimate, and 
so disclose their inherent characteristics. 

It will be found that by continuous appli- 
cation of color-impressions, as shown by these 
experiments, a primary basis is formed for de- 
veloping mental concentration and the power 
to perceive colors at will, while the eyes are 
closed. This may be seriously doubted only 
by those who have never made the proper test 
by careful and repeated efforts. The fact re- 
mains patent, and it can be fully attested. 
that even in these primitive children, psychic 
vision can be, and has been developed to a 
remarkable degree. Some of our materialistic 
friends may decry this as magic, optical de- 
lusion, or hypnosis, but greater things than 
these are yet in store for us, and wonderful 
powers of mental development will be known 
ere long, as we advance on the path of pro- 
gressive and scientific education. 

Aural vision finds its master degree of at- 
tainment in clairvoyants, psychics, and adepts. 
Nor is this gift alone bestowed upon sensi- 
tives, since it can be developed to the highest 
power by any one pursuing the proper methods 
in mental concentration, meditation, and se- 
cluded study. 


A knowledge and perception of colors. 
says the author. is the basis of the Zum 
training in occultism. It is the key that 
underlies the mysteries of thought-trans- 
ference: light and sound waves; mental 
healing: power of concentration, and the 
powers of levitation. He speaks of a 
young squaw who proved her own 
powers hy describing the articles that he 
held in his tightly-closed hands: 

It was the opportunity of a lifetime to leart, 
from this young person how she trained, 
guided, and inspired the children selected | 
from the psychic circles to exercise and per 
form acts of levitation and kinetic power.) 
through patient and persistent mental concen 
tration, which faculties are known and po 


sessed only by the highest and most gifted 
sages and seers of the tribe. The moving of 
wooden balls of their own accord to meet, or 
strike together, though some distance apart; 
the lifting of objects from the ground, with- 
out any contact, or the employment of physical 
force, other than the volitional power; and 
many other remarkable feats: and yet the 
most divine gifts of all, that of healing the 
tick, are all developed by psychic training. 
Compared with the Oriental Hindoos, and 
the mysterious Yogis of India, our seclusive 
aboriginal sages are by no means behind in 
mental development and natural mayic, and 
are, moreover, in advance on original methods 
not employed by the former, especially in the 
direction of rhythmic and retentive breathing. 


The author is, of course, mistaken in 
supposing that breath retention and 
regulation are not practiced by astern 
yogis as the most cursory examination 
of their literature would show, but it is 
interesting to note that the Zunis are in 
possession of similar knowledge. 

The Zunis, it seems, have considerable 
powers of prediction and this forms the 
subject of an interesting disquisition on 
the faculty of sensing various vibrations, 
a faculty that must be laboriously -ac- 
quired by the student. Upon this point 
we are given some useful hints: 


A practical method of acquiring and de- 
veloping a conscious (sentient) perception in 
any of the five senses can only be accom- 
tished by memorising the acts and impres- 
sions experienced by each of the senses. This 
can be done solely through sincere, patient, 
close observation. If persisted in long 
enough, this will assuredly result in the hap- 
piest success and most gratifying attainments. 

Be sure that you proceed patiently, slowly, 
and with a determined wil! to succeed. Let 
no failure in your first attempts restrain you 
from further efforts. Remember what an in- 
finite amount of patience, kindness, and per- 
suasion it requires to arouse wild animals to 
consciousness and successfully train them to 
perform most astonishing acts and tricks. 
Your subconscious mind is the soul and inner 
lfe of your being. It is young and needs 
to be taught as you teach a child. Its im- 
pressions given constantly and repeatedly will 
aften remain throughout life if not re- 
moulded; in which case good or bad impres- 
sions, or good or bad deeds, will govern the 
forming of your character. Let us take up the 
subject and study of developing sentient feel- 
‘ng or clair-sentience—a simple and fasci- 
nating study to begin with. Choose that e% 
“guessing” the time of night, after retiring 
and the noises of the street have ceased and 
you are in the silence and in a dark room 
where there is no striking clock, nor any in- 
dications to suggest the hour of night, either 
by the position of the stars or the moon. 
Have a candle and a match near your bed. 
At any time now, when you may awake, 
“guess” as near as you can by feeling what 
is the true or nearest true time of the hour. 
Repeat this process once or twice every night 
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if you can, and in the course of a few days 
you will be surprised how accurately you can 
tell (feel) the time of night. The electro- 
magnetic currents, rising and falling at night, 
as in the daytime will also aid you silently 
and secretly to a conscious realization of na- 
ture’s action. 

These exercises have been tried by nu- 
merous friends often, with unfailing success, 
and by them have later on been extended by 
“guessing” what objects another person may 
hold concealed in his closed hands. There 
are also various other tests such as that of 
guessing the pain and location suffered by an- 
other person by touching their hands with the 
tip of their fingers. 


We may be grateful to Mr. Troyer 
for the glimpses that he gives us of Zuni 
mysticism. Of course they are only 
glimpses and no more, but they serve 
to increase our respect for a tribe of In- 
dians whose primitive habits are quite 
consistent with a lofty philosophy that 
puts our civilization to shame. 


A HUNCH. 

Some men seem to possess senses that 
other men do not have. A. B. Taylor, 
city claim agent, who died Sunday, was 
one of these men. In the city hall he 
was known as “the man with hunches,” 
and unquestionably he would have been 
one of the leading detectives of the 
country had he devoted his attention to 
that work. 

Mr. Taylor was a railroad man. Years 
ago he was a brakeman on a passenger 
train over the mountains. One night he 
suddenly arose from his seat and pulled 
the cord to stop the train. The con- 
ductor came to him and said: “Why 
on earth did you pull this train up?” 
“I don't know,” Mr. Taylor answered, 
“but Iam going to get off and see.” 

He got off, and a half-mile in front of 
the train he found a slide over the track 
that would have thrown the train into 
the river. A half-hour before the track 
walker had passed this place, and the 
track was clear. So far as known no 
living person knew the slide was on the 
track. The conductor of that train broke 
down and wept. The episode was writ- 
ten up in the magazines, and old rail- 
roaders in the Northwest know all about 
it. 

What made Mr. Taylor pull that cord? 
He could never explain it. He called it 
a “hunch.” He could give instances in- 
numerable of the workings of bis 
‘hunch.” He was an honest,-quiet man, 
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and every word he said was to be im- 
plicitly believed. 

When ill-health forced Mr. Taylor to 
give up railroading he became first a 
railroad claim agent, and nine years ago 
was named city claim agent. In the city 
hall one case that he settled is well re- 
membered. There was a certain woman 
in Tacoma suing for the death of her 
husband. She claimed that he had 
slipped on a bridge and had fallen 
through an opening, made by a railing 
being broken, to the ground fifty feet 
below. When the claim was filed Mr. 
Taylor worried about it a good deal. 
He said to others in the city hall that 
something told him the claim was not 
just. Finally one day as he sat at his 
desk his “hunch” said to him plainly, 
“Go down to Pacific Avenue and take 
such and such a car.” He took the car 
and rode until the “hunch” told him to 
get off. He was directed up a path to 
a house. He knocked at the door, and 
a woman answered it. 

“What do you know about the man 
who was killed falling from the bridge 
over there?” Mr. Taylor asked her. 
The woman told him then how her 
daughter had seen the man climb to the 
railing of the bridge, throw his hat to 
the bottom of the gulch, and deliberately 
jump after it to his death. 

The case was cleared up, and the city 
was saved at least $10.000. Before that 
time it seemed certain that Tacoma 
would he held for heavy damages. 

The episodes had plenty of witnesses. 
Many more like them could be told. Mr. 
Taylor said that he believed all men 
have “hunches.” but that they are de- 
veloped in some men more than in 
others. 

What is this mysterious sixth sense 
that some men have? 

Ts it natural or supernatural? : 

Is there still a great realm marked off 
as the Unknown that man will graduaily 
penetrate as his mind becomes further 
developed, and are men like Mr. Taylor 
the pioneers in exploring the fringes of 
this field ?—Tacoma Ledger. 

a ed 


It is a strange @oincidence that when 
first discovered America was found to 
bear among some native tribes the name 
of Atlanta —H. P. B. 


A WARNING. 

(The following case of warning. premoni- 
tion is related in ‘‘Phantasms of the Living,” 
by Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and 
Frank Podmore. The story is told by «u 
Yorkshire vicar, whose name, says the author, 
“I may mention, but not print.” 

In the autumn of the year 1858 I was 
staying at Invercargill, the most southern 
part of New Zealand. There was only 
one hotel there in those days. kept by a 
Dane. There was no village of any kind ; 
the place was as wild as could be. When 
I had been about two days at this inn, I 
heard myself addressed by name, and 
found that the speaker was one of the 
sailors who had worked the vessel in 
which I had sailed from England to New 
Zealand. He was a man I knew well, 
because he was on one occasion put in 
irons for mutinous language, on our 
passage, and I had often spoken with 
him both before and since that event. 
When the ship reached the Heads, as 
the entrance to Port Chalmers is called. 
this man, with five or six others of the 
crew, deserted, taking the ship's whale- 
boat in the darkness of the night, and 
leaving it on the beach. 

In the evening I went into the large 
kitchen of the hotel, where this man and 
several others were sitting round the 
fire, smoking and drinking. The land- 
lord was there, and we were all very 
friendly together. I found that three or 
four of the men were also some of the 
men who had deserted, though I did not 
remember them at first. They told me 
they were going in the morning to the 
island of Ruapuke, where there was a 
missionary, as one of the party wished 
to be married, and there was no minis- 
ter on the mainland in that neighbor- 
hood. I said I should rather like to sev 
the mission station, and they said they 
meant to stay there a day or two befors 
returning, as there were a great many 
wild boars on the island, and would have 
some hunting, sleeping in their boat at 
night. They told me they had plenty 
of provisions—meat, fish, bread, and so 
on, besides beer and spirits, and one or 
two bottles of champagne for the wed- 
ding breakfast. They said it would be 
necessary to start about 4, as it was high 
water on the bar about 5, and the bar 
was a very shallow one at the point they 
desired to cross it. They were all mo 
eager for me to join them, and I h 
thoroughly entered intothé spirit of the 


thing. and promised to go if they would 
call me. I remember rising up to go to 
bed. and saying. “Well, as I shall have 
to be up before 4 I won’t sit up any 
longer.” Jt was then about 11. They 
said they were all going to “turn in” di- 
rectly, and would rouse me up, never 
icar; “Don't be afraid, we won't go 
without you,” or words to that effect. 

I left them with the fullest intention 
of going with them I ever had of doing 
anything in my life. The thing was 
settled. That was why I was going to 
hed. otherwise I should have stayed an- 
other hour at least. I had no candle on 
the way. but usually struck a match 
when I reached the bedroom, and lit the 
candle in the room. When I left the 
kitchen F walked through a good-sized 
room, or second kitchen, and into the 
front part of the inn, and came to the 
staircase. I had got up about four or 
fve stairs, when some one or something 
said, “Don't go with those men.” There 
was certainly no one on the stairs, and 
I stood still and said, “Why not?” The 
voice, which seemed as though some 
other person spoke audibly inside my 
chest (not to the ear), said in a low 
tone, but with commanding emphasis, 
“You are not to go.” “But,” said I, “I 
have promised to go.’ The answer 
came again, rather I should say the 
warning, “You are vot to go.” “How 
can [ help it?” I expostulated, “they will 
call me up.” Then most distinctly and 
emphatically the same internal voice, 
which was no part of my consciousness, 
said, “You must bolt your door.” Ali 
this time I had stood still on the stair- 
case, I did not even remember there 
was a bolt to the door, for I recollect 
just for a moment thinking I must and 
would go, and then such a strange feel- 
ing of mysterious peril that I wondered 
how I should secure the door in case 
there was no lock or bolt. On reaching 
the room I lit the candle, and felt very 
queer, as if some supernatural presence 
was very near me. There was a strong 
common iron bolt to the door, I dis- 
covered on examination. As a proof 
that there had heen no mere revulsion 
of feeling I may mention that even now 
l hesitated whether to secure the door or 
not, so anxious was I to go, and so ac- 
tustomed in those days (I was only nine- 
iven years old) to do my own will at all 
hazards. At the very last moment (it 
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was quite a “toss up” which it should 
be) I bolted the door and got into bed. 
A great calm succeeded the past agita- 
tion, and I soon fell asleep. 

The next thing I heard was about 3 
in the morning (I suppose) a hammer- 
ing at the door, as I had expected. I 
was wide awake, but gave no reply. 
Then I heard voices and the door vio- 
lently shaken and kicked at. I did not 
speak, for I knew I should have been 
over-persuaded if I had called out. I did 
not mean to go. At last, after a thunder- 
ing noise, I heard them cursing and 
swearing, as well as shouting. But I 
lay still as a mouse. So at last they 
gave it up and went away. I lay awake 
some little time wondering whether, 
after all, I had not been foolish, and 
then fell into a sound sleep. 

About 9 o'clock I went down into the 
breakfast room, where a military gentle- 
man, a captain or a colonel, was at his 
breakfast. As I entered the room he 
said, “Have you heard what has hap- 
pened?” “No,” said I, “I am just 
down.” “Why,” he said, “it seems that 
a party left this hotel this morning for 
Ruapuke, and their boat has been cap 
sized on the bar and they are every one 
of them drowned.” I said, “Why, I was 
to have gone with them, and very nearly 
did.” “Then,” said he, “you’ve had a 
lucky escape.” I told him I had had a 
sort of warning not to go, and had bolted 
my door, ete., but I did not tell him all 
the details. Two or three of the men’s 
bodies were washed up on the beach that 
day, and the rest in a few days more. 
Not one of them was saved, and if I had 
been with them I must have perished 


without a doubt. 
sap 


Wherefore my counsel is that we hold 
fast to the heavenly way and follow after 
justice and virtue always, considering 
that the soul is immortal and able to en- 
dure every sort of good and every sort of 
evil. Thus shall we live dear to one an 
other and to the gods, both while re- 
maining here and when, like conquerors 
in the games who go around to gather 
gifts, we receive our reward. And it 
shall be well with us both in this life and 
in the pilgrimage of a thousand vears 
which we have been reciting —Flate. 

a 

The gods themselves can_not annihi- 

late the action which is.done..=ider 


The Theosophical Society 


the Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosopbies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 

study. 
Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codéperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The Nation is the most important liter- 
ary newspaper in America. To be no- 
ticed by the Nation, even to be scolded 
by the Nation, may almost be taken as 
evidential of literary importance’ or of 
intellectual value. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 
reprint of critical reviews of three books 
that have just appeared in the Nation. 
They relate to what is now known as psy- 
chical research, and to that particular 
part of psychical research that is con- 
cerned with immortality and with “spirit 
intercourse.” It is unfortunate that our 
vocabulary does not permit of a greater 
precision of definition. Why, for in- 
stance, should the word “psychic” apply 
only to the abnormal and the phenom- 
enal? Why must we infer that “spirit 
intercourse” relates only to the dead? 
A casual request for a match is quite as 
much “spirit intercourse’ as the most 
weird communication through a “mce- 
dium.” If we are spirits after death we 
are certainly spirits before death. We 
are grievously in need of some lin- 
guistic extension that shall enable us to 
say what we mean and to say it accu- 
rately, 

Perhaps the most significant fact about 
these three reviews is that they should 
appear in the Nation, the ne plus ultra of 
literary and intellectual orthodoxy. It 
could hardly have happened forty years 
ago, when psychic phenomena were still 


in the domain of the sneer and the jibe. 
The psychic phenomena have not 
changed. It is the embarrasing habit of 
facts not to change. It is our attitude 
toward the facts that changes, and here 
we may learn a salutary lesson in the 
actual value of the scientific dictum, no 
matter how positive or how contemptu- 
ous. If Sir William Barrett had written 
his book forty years ago, if the editor 
of the Nation had reviewed that book, 
those two distinguished men might have 
found themselves in the lunatic asylum 
with “none so poor as to do them rever- 
ence.” But the facts recorded and ap- 
proved by Sir William Barrett were facts 
forty years ago. They have always been 
facts. Occurrences of the kind are not 
more numerous today than they have al- 
ways been. It is the human mind, con- 
templating those occurrences, that passes 
through its many cycles of stupidity, in- 
difference, negation, and final acceptance. 
Are there other facts, still to be revealed, 
and in their turn to be confronted with 
the old round of follies, blindnesses, de- 
nials? 

3ut there is another fact, stiil more 
significant, in regard to these books. 
They are in substantial agreement as to 
the facts, but they are in no way in 
agreement as to the interpretation of 
those facts, and the more eminent is the 
writer the greater is his caution. Sir 
William Barrett, arguing strictly from 
the evidence and with a warning hand 
held out against fancy and speculation, 
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believes that there are planes of nature 
crowded with invisible and non-human 
lives with facilities both above and be- 
low our own. Quite so. We will refrain 
from calling them “elementals,” for that, 
of course, would be superstitious. 
Doubtless science will invent an appro- 
priate name for them in due season and 
with a claim to their discovery. How 
would “inanimate lives” do? Or “non- 
existent entities’? After “subconscious 
minds” we feel that we can stand almost 
anything in the way of idiotic nomen- 
clature, 

But Sir William Barrett is not quite 
sure that there have been any communi- 
cations with the dead. There have been 
“ocasional communications” with what 
have seemed to be partial personalities. 
Moreover, there have been no messages 
“that will stand critical inquiry from the 
greatest or saintliest men and women 
who once lived on earth.’ Once more, 
quite so. As before we will refrain 
from speaking of “elementaries” and will 
await an orthodox designation for the 
astral shells that may be stirred into a 
semblance of life by the usual methods. 

And so the good work goes on. Sir 
William Barrett has broadly outlined for 
us the theosophical position. His fron- 
tier lines are theosophically correct. 
Presently he will advance a little further 
inland, but he will not discover any fact 
that is either new or that is at variance 
with the ancient philosophy. 

aint 

Let the earth desert God, nor let there 
never henceforth be mention’d the 
name of God! 

Let there be no God! 

Let there be money, business, imports, 
exports, custom, authority, prece- 
dents, pallor, dyspepsia, smut, igno- 
rance, unbelief! —iV hitman. 
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Healing, to deserve the name, requires 
either faith in the patient or robust 
health united with strong will in the ope- 
rator. With expectancy supplemented by 
faith one can cure himself of almost any 
morbid condition. It is a question 
of temperament, imagination, and self- 
cure——-H, P. B. 

pe oe 

The will creates; for the will in mo- 

tion is force, and force reproduces mat- 


ter —H. P. B. 


A REINCARNATION PLAY. 


Algernon Blackwood and Violet Pearn 
have collaborated in the production of a 
play with reincarnation for a motive. It 
is divided into a prologue and epilogue 
of the present day and three acts de- 
scribing the incarnation of a couple, 
first in Egypt, 2000 B. C.; second in 
Greece, 325 B. C., and third in Italy of 
the fifteenth century. The same idea 
pervades them all. The legitimate am- 
bitions of the husband are thwarted by 
the selfishness of the wife until at last 
there comes a flood of memory and the 
wife by an act of self-sacrifice redeems 
the past. 

In the prologue we find the wife, Mrs. 
Lattin, compelling her husband to resign 
an important official position in Egypt 
because she dreads that country. Mrs. 
Lattin is ill and in bed when her hus- 
band tells her that he has given up his 
work in deference to her wishes. She 
feels the qualms of self-reproach and 
then comes a sort of fleeting memory of 
other lives when she has done the same 
thing to her husband's detriment: 


Mrs. Lattin. 


Phillip, dearest—something strange comes 
over me. I see a lifting of this heavy Eng- 
lish sky. I have been through this before— 
I have done this very thing before—long, 
long ago—injured you somehow. Oh, Phillip, 
can it be that we have lived before—pre- 
existence—is it true? (Sinks back.) I think 

. Ithink I must benearto . . . death! 


PHILLIP. 
Hush, hush, my darling. These are sick 
fancies only. Your brain is tired. We must 
not talk like this. 


Mrs, Lattin, 

(Spiritually tortured and perplered.) I 
want your real forgiveness—before I go. 
have been suffering deeply, deeply. Curtains 
have been rising. I almost see. Something 
seems growing clearer to me, I’ve done wrong 


somewhere. Why have I pulled against you 
all these years—against your work? It can 
not be my love that is at fault. You're 


wholly mine—and yet I want your forgive- 
ness somehow. 


Dr. Ogilvie is announced. It is his 
first visit, and he proceeds to give his 
patient. not the medical attention that 
she expected, but spiritual advice and 
counsel: 

Mrs. LATTIN. 


I feel something wonderful.in you. Your 
words bring life again . A 3 There 
seems something | remember—remember al- 
most—very dim and far away . . . (Her 
eyes fall upon the Egypiian picture. She 


gazes fascinated at it.) The stars . the 


river. are rising, surely 
Doctor. 

You remember-—life. And life shall teach 
you this. 

Mas. Latrin. 

Life! My life! Oh, what is it rising in 
me? A curtain lifts. I see . . myself. 
Ah, now it goes again. . The pain 

. the pain is awful! Te all has been 
before somewhere, I know. Have I 


done this before, then? 


If only I could see, 
l might understand. 


Doctor. 
You shall see. Understanding shall bring 
recovery. 
{As he speaks he retires slowly backwaras 
towards the open door. Her eyes remain 
fxed upon the picture.) 


Mrs, Lattin. 
Recovery! I half remember. I be- 
gin to . . . understand 
Doctor. 


The soul reaps ever its own harvest, for the 
soul is linked to all its past. 


Mrs. Latrin, 
(Faintly,) The past! My past . . .t 
Our past together, . . . 


Doctor. 


Your pain and prayer may lift for once 
the curtain, Remembering, you shall under- 
stand. And, understanding, you shall learn 
to--forgive yourself, 

‘A light falls on his face and figure by 
the door. Just before he disappears she 
tears her gase away from the picture, and 
turns to him with outstretched hands. 
He raises his hands as though he were 
Ufiing a curtain and holding it up.) 


Mrs. Lattin. 

It lifts, it lifts! I hear wind amongst the 
palms, and lapping waters. A voice is whis- 
pering “Little Child” . . . yet in 
another tongue. 

(From beyond the door his last words reach 

her with a distant, half-chanting sound.) 


Doctor. 
Egypt! Where you began—with him. Your 
earliest life. Then other lives as well. See 


~and understand. 


(She sinks back exhausted. 
radiant through her icars. She has just 
strength enough to touch the pneumatic 
beli beside the bed.) 


Mrs. Lattin in her trance recovers the 
memory of her lives in Egypt, Greece, 
and Italy. In each incarnation she 
thwarts her husbands ambitions and 
ruins his life. Then comes the epilogue. 
Mrs. Lattin recovers consciousness: 


Mrs. Lattin. 
(Dreamily.) Wheream I? Florence . . . 


Her face is” 
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Greece . . . Egypt . 
I am back again. 


where are they? 
But who am I? 

DOCTOR, 

You are your past. 


Mrs. Lattin. 


I slept? But yet I lived in it. 
stand at last. I have found hfe. 


I under- 


Doctor. 
You can not die, nor can yeu sleep. 


Mrs. Lattin, 
But time 


Docror. 
Is the body’s measuring. 


(She looks around the room, and finally 
into his face. He moves slowly back- 
wards towards the door.) 


Mas. Lattin. 


(Thinking.) It was not a dream. I was in 
Greece with Phocion with Paulo in 
Italy with . Oh, it is too long 


ago, too far away. It's “fading. ( Eagerly.) 
Oh, I would not forget! 


Doctor. 


The results lie in you. That is memory. 


Mrs. LATTIN, 


Each time I injured . . . thwarted the 
highest in him by my selfish love. How 
small my love! Oh, tell me it ig not now too 
late. . . 


Doctor. 
(By door.) There is no “too late.” What 
he could do without was added to him. You 


have taught Menophis, Phocion, and Paulo 
to become Phillip. 


(He begins to fade.) 


Mrs. LATTIN. 


(Joyfully.) I understand at last, and I am 
healed. I delayed Menophis. I shall inspire 
Phillip. I shall go with him back te 

. Egypt. Phocion, Paulo, how happy 
they will be! 
Doctor. 

{Almost invisible.) He is coming now. I 
leave you. 

Mrs. Lattin. 

But Ae must see you, toa. 


Docror. 


(invisible, only a voice heard.) 
not. 


He can 


Karma: A REINCARNATION Pray. By Al- 
gernon Blackwood and Violet Pearn. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


E 


The mind receives indelible impres- 
sions even from chance acquaintances or 
persons encountered but once. As a few 
seconds’ exposure of the sensitized pho- 
tograph plate is all that is requisite to 
preserve indefinitely the image of the sit- 
ter so is it with the mind.—H. P. B. 
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BOOKS. 


Ox tHe THRESHOLD or THE UNSEEN. By 
Sir William F. Barrett. With an introduc- 
tion by James H. Hyslop. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co.; $2.50 net. 
SPIRIT Inrercourse: Irs THEORY AND 
Practice. By J. Hewat McKenzie. New 


York: Mitchell Kennerley ; $1.50 net. 


ImMortaLity: AN Essay ix Discovery. 
By Burnett H. Streeter, A. Clutton-Brock, C. 
W. Emet, J. A. Hadfield, and the author of 
“Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” ete. New York: 
The Macmillan Company; $2.25 net. 


Of the spiritual questions raised anew 
by the great war none is attracting more 
attention than that of the immortality of 
the soul. The enormous loss of life on 


the battlefield, the unfulfilled character, 


of the lives thus abruptly ended, the 
hunger of those left behind for reunion 
with “the loved and lost,” combine to 
quicken and deepen the perennial interest 
in the problem of survival after death. 
Of the various phases of this interest 
in immortality, none is more striking 
than the renewal of discussion of spir- 
itualism, psychical tesearch, and kindred 
matters. The literary exploits of “Pa- 
tience Worth" have for some time been 
a subject of popular debate. The con- 
fessio fidei of Conan Doyle has attracted 
wide attention. Sir Oliver Lodge's 
“Raymond,” because of its rare combi- 
nation of human and speculative inter- 


est, has probably gathered more readers - 


than any other book ever written on life 
after death. 

At the opening of his excellent essay 
in “Immortality,” on The Good and Evil 
in Spiritualism, the author of “Pro- 
Christo et Ecclesia” states that “it is 
important to distinguish clearly between 
scientific investigations such as those 
undertaken by the Society for Psychical 
Research and the religious or 
quasi-religious movement which goes by 
the name of Spiritualism in England 
and America and of Spiritism on the 
Continent.” In discussions of so-called 
spiritualistic phenomena, he continues, 
“this distinction must be kept in mind.” 

The first of these book is by Sir Wil- 
liam F. Barrett, for thirty-seven years 
professor of experimental physics in the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
Tt was at his suggestion that the Psy- 
chical Research Society was founded in 
1882; and it is his name. together with 
those of such distinguished colleagues as 
Henry Sidgwick, Sir William Crookes, 


Alfred Russel Wallace, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge, which has given this organization 
a place in the world of science, and its 
activities an indisputable dignity and 
importance. Sir William brings to his 
work the rare combination of a vigorous 
scientific spirit, equipped with exact 
knowledge of modern methods and re- 
sults, and a genuine religious outlook. 
Huxley and Swedenborg, the biologists 
of the nineteenth and the mystics of 
the fourteenth century, find equal place 
within his heart. Couple with these 
qualifications a personal study of psy- 
chical phenomena extending over more 
than forty years, and it is not surprising 
to find Dr. Hislop describing Professor 
Barrett's book as “the best work of the 
kind that has ever appeared in Eng- 
lish.” 

In this judgment we concur. The 
book is valuable as an authoritative sum- 
mary and interpretation, by one pe- 
culiarly competent to speak, of all that 
has been accomplished through forty 
years of exhaustive labor in securing 
evidence of immortality. Some hitherto 
unpublished episodes of alleged spirit 
intercourse are gathered from the au- 
thor’s own investigations, but these find 
inconspicuous place in what is offered 
primarily as a review of the field. Here 
are accounts of such physical phenomena 
as rappings, table-tipping, levitation, ma- 
terialization, and spirit photography; 
studies of automatic writing, spirit pos- 
session, and the various problems of me- 
diumship; inquiries into clairvoyance, 
telepathy, and kindred phenomena of the 
occult. Careful chapters on scientific 
method, canons of evidence, doctrines of 
causation, and human personality give a 
background of reality to the strange and 
on occasion weird occurrences that come 
to light. At the end is an excursion into 
the questions of God and the soul, which 
lifts the book from the realm of science 
to that of religion. All is written with 
admirable lucidity and vigor; and a 
sweeping faith is nowhere found incon- 
sistent with the utmost tolerance of skep- 
ticism and even denial. 

That Professor Barrett cherishes ab- 
solute belief in the immortality of the 
soul goes without saying. But he docs 
not allow his conviction to betray hin 
into exaggerating the nature or impor- 
tance of the conclusions to be drawn 


from psychical research, nor is he led 
a single hair’s breadth beyond what he 
teels the evidence can show. Hence the 
significance which attaches, by its very 
moderation, to what he asserts psychical 
research has demonstrated. First, he 
says, it has shown that there exists “an 
unseen world, in which myriads of living 
creatures exist, some with faculties like 
ow own, and others with faculties be- 
neath or transcending our own; and 
[that] it is possible that the evolutionary 
development of [this] world has run on 
parallel lines to our own.” Secondly, he 
is sure that “occasional communications” 
have been received “from those who 
have once lived on earth—not as satis- 
factory as one could wish, and never a 
complete revelation of their personality.” 
These facts are insufficient as support of 
the full Christian faith in immortality ; 
but, united with the evidence of centuries 
of religious experience, they convince 
Professor Barrett of the reality of the 
eternal hope. 

Our second book, “Spirit Intercourse,” 
represents that spiritualistic approach to 
the problem of immortality which the au- 
thor of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia” insists 
must be sharply distinguished from that 
tepresented by Professor Barrett and the 
Psychical Research Society. The dis- 
tinction is made evident to anybody who 
reads these two books together. Ii 
scientific caution is the note of the for- 
mer volume, credulity is the note of the 
latter. Whereas Professor Barrett dis- 
cusses spirit photography only to con- 
clude “that we need much more con- 
clusive evidence on this subject than has 
vet been obtained,” Mr. McKenzie as- 
serts that “at present several psychic 
photographers can procure spirit forms 
upon three-fourths of the plates ex- 
posed.” If Professor Barrett finds the 
evidence for materializations “inconclu- 
sive.” and can go no further than to de- 
scribe Sir William Crookes’ experiences 
with spirit hands and bodies as “abso- 
lutely inexplicable.’ Mr. McKenzie 
knows materialization as an everyday oc- 
currence and descrihes the process with 
as much detail as a chemist might de- 
scribe a laboratory experiment. Profes- 
sor Barrett is troubled because “no mes- 
“ages that will stand critical inquiry 
[have ever been received] from the 
greatest or saintliest men and women 
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who once lived on earth’; Mr. McKen- 
zie, on the other hand, knows of frequent 
communications from these “greatest” 
and “saintliest.” and even attempts a so- 
lution of the Shakespeare-Bacon contro- 
versy by asserting that the dramas, which 
seem to fit so strangely the humble actor 
from Stratford, were the “inspired 
thoughts” of Euripides “in spiritual 
realms, passed through the medium of 
Shakespeare, who collaborated with 
Francis Bacon.” 

It is impossible to describe the ex- 
traordinary “information” imparted in 
this book. Mr. McKenzie uses freely the 
names of the leaders of psychical re- 
search and quotes from their writings. 
It is a pity that he seems to know noth- 
ing of their methods. It is more than a 
pity that he should not appreciate the 
dangers to the novice in this field and be 
led into the writing of such a chapter as 
that on First Steps to Spirit Intercourse. 
We can perhaps do no better service 
than to commend Mr. McKenzie, and any 
one who may be impressed by his book, 
to a careful reading of the passage on 
“the sin of credulity” in The Good and 
Evil in Spiritualism, in the volume “Im- 
mortality.” 

This essay, just referred to, represents 
a third attitude towards the problem of 
spirit communication. The author re- 
gards with seriousness the work of the 
Psychical Research Society. In his sur- 
vey of the fields he asserts that his “own 
opinion that there is real ground for rev- 
erent investigation” of all alleged phe- 
nomena of intercourse with the living 
dead. But as “the conclusion of the 
whole matter,” he finds himself uncon- 
vinced. The great work of the Society, - 
he contends, is in revealing the hitherto 
unsuspected and now unimaginable ca- 
pacities of the human mind. With Mae- 
terlinck (see “Our Eternity”), he be- 
lieves that “the hypothesis of telepathy 
between the living is the more probable 
explanation of the super-psychical knowl- 
edge of mediums,” and thinks it unscien- 
tific to adopt the farther explanation un- 
til the nearer has been proved inade- 
quate. The larger part of this valuable 
essay is taken up with a statement of 
“objections to the spiritualist hypethe- 
sis.” It is doubtful if the case for the 
negative has ever been more ably stated. 

“Immortality” contains nine essays in 
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all. Besides the one on Spiritualism, 
there are “Presuppositions and Prejudg- 
ments” and “A Dream of Heaven,” by 
A. Clutton-Brock; “The Mind and the 
Brain,” by Dr. J. A. Hadfeld; “The 
Resurrection of the Dead” and “The Life 
of the World to Come.” by B. H. 
Streeter; “The Bible and Hell,” by C. W. 
Emmett; “Reincarnation, Karma, and 
Theosophy” and “The Undiscovered 
Country,” by the author of “Pro Christo 
et Ecclesia.” The book is a work of able 
scholarship and little spirit. The case 
for immortality is stated in a way to 
bring conviction to the conservative 
mind; and an attempt is made to rescue 
the ethical content of such conceptions 
as Resurrection, Heaven, and Hell from 
the oblivion now threatening an ancient 
and discredited theology —From the Na- 
tion. 


Se eed 


SNEEZING. 


In Scotland it has been maintained that 
idiots are incapable of sneezing, and the 
power to do so has been deemed evidence 
of the possession of a certain degree of 
intelligence. 

It was a Flemish belief that a sneeze 
during a conversation or a bargain proved 
that what you said was the truth. The 
Chinese believe that a sneeze on New 
Year's Eve means bad luck through the 
coming year. The Japanese hold that 
one sneeze means that some one is prais- 
ing you; two, show blame; whereas, if 
you sneeze three times, you are merely 
ill. 

When an American Indian falls sick 
and sneezes he believes his illness to be 
the work of some spiteful spirit. When 
he gets well he changes his name, so that 
the demon may not know him again, A 
pious Brahmin will touch his right ear 
when he sneezes. Evil spirits are De- 
lieved to enter the body by the ears, and 
the object of protecting the ears with 
the hands was to prevent their gaining 
admission. Speke and Grant, the Afri- 
can explorers, were unable to discover 
any trace of religion among the natives 
of Equatorial Africa, except an ejacula- 
tion (apparently a prayer) whenever a 
person sneezed. 

In France, in earlier days, a sneeze 
was grected by the removal of the hat; 
and when the paroxysm was over the 
sneezer formally returned the salutes of 
all present. In England also, in the sev- 


enteenth century, a sneeze was salute 
by the removal of the hat. Joseph Hal 
Bishop of Exeter in 1627, wrote that . 
man no longer reckoned among hi 
friends those who failed to uncover whe 
he sneezed. 

The Siamese have a peculiar idea o 
their own—that the gods are continuall, 
turning over the pages of the Judgmen 
Book, and when they come to the pag 
relating to any particular person that in 
dividual invariably sneezes. Their salu 
tation is, “May the Judgment be favor 
able to you.” 

Homer, in the Odyssey, mentions ; 
princess who prayed to the gods for th 
speedy return of her husband. Scarcel: 
was her prayer ended when her sot 
sneezed. This was regarded as a sig 
from the gods that her prayer wa 
granted. 

Once while Zenophon was addressing 
his soldiers some one sneezed. Th 
great general remarked that Jupiter hac 
been pleased to send him a special sigt 
that their cause was a righteous one. 

Sneezing was usually considered un 
lucky in Wales, but in Europe generalls 
it was deemed lucky unless overdone. I 
a man sneezed more than three times, for 
instance, it was a sign of bad fuck 
The Welsh belief of ill-luck has pre 
vailed, and it is a very general custo 
among Italians, when a person sneezes 
to say, “God be with you.” 

a nnn’ 


MAJOR MACFALL’S HOROSCOPE 


The great audience of Major Haldane 
Macfall’s book, “Germany at Bay,” wil 
be interested in an incident concerning 
it, an uncanny experience which came 
to the author years before he thought ol 
such a book. Major Macfall declares 
that he is not superstitious, he simply 
relates the following happening: 

When he wrote his first novel an ex 
traordinary woman, of position, who wa‘ 
much interested in the occult and it 
horoscopes, wrote and told him that he 
would make a mark in what he was do- 
ing (art) and in what he was about t 
do (writing novels), but that his success 
would be one of fine achievement, notat 
immediate profit. She continued thal 
when he was well over fifty he world 
make a great hit in a province he thet 
least foresaw: that vast audiences would 
listen eagerly to his. words, and that the 


would be in a realm which he was thor- 
oughly mastering from youth. He was 
then writing a play for Tree, and in a 
art of jocular seriousness suggested that 
the lady referred to the theatre. But 
she said the answer baffled her as she 
“could not get further behind the de- 
tails and the mysteries.” And it is in- 
deed curious that “the profit he should 
know and bring to all concerned” should 
te coming from a book on the war, the 
war which was then but a hazy idea, and 
that he should have been steadily mak- 
ing the strategic notes while the lady 
was penning these lines without which 
the hook could not have been written. 
a nny 


HOW OLD ARE WE? 


The following is from an editorial in 
the San Francisco Examiner: 

“A perfect fossil skeleton of a human 
being, found in German East Africa, is 
another of the many convincing proofs 
that man, instead of being created six 
thousand years ago, as was long sup- 
posed to be true, existed hundreds of 
thousands years ago in practically the 
same form as he exists today. 

"The cradle of known civilization is 
Egypt, and it is quite in harmony with 
reasonable conjecture that this remark- 
able fossil should go to show the pres- 
ence of fully developed men in Africa a 
thousand centuries before Egypt's rec- 
ords began. 

“The universal concurrence of ancient 
legends makes it probable that an elder 
avilization was destroyed by a gigantic 
cataclysm, the Deluge of the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Hebrew religious books. 
lt is quite possible that the earth shifted 
its axis, or we may conjecture that a 
tremendous upheaval made continents of 
the ancient seas and seas of the ancient 
tontinents. But as the age of the oceans 
we know is not less than 50,000,000 years 
and almost certainly as great as 90,000,- 
WO years, either of the conjectures men- 
tioned would put the cataclysm too far 
back in the ages to have been handed 
down by any peoples known to us by 
their records. 

“It seems that we must conjecture the 
taistences of one civilization before an- 
ther. each passing out of memory, each 
Mterly destroyed by the gnawing tooth of 
Time. and all their greatness and splen- 
tor gone to dwell in sightless night, for- 
guten and forever lost. 
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“Tf such reflections make all our little 
lives and the lives of nations appear as 
the lives of ants and mighty monarchs as 
of no more account that gnats that buzz 
for an hour, and all the earth but a mote 
dancing in the shining of the sun, they 
should be counteracted by the thought 
that in the universal scheme all things 
are of like usefulness, and that it is as 
important that we do the work of our 
little day as that the huge globes swing, 
each through its vast orbit. 

“In the beautiful Arabian tale the 
Archangel who was dispatched to sum- 
mon mighty Solomon to meet God was 
also directed to stop on his way and suc- 
cor a mother ant which had fallen with 
its burden of food into the crevice of a 
rock on Mount Caucasus, and the Chief 
of the Almighty’s hosts listened to both 
commands as of equal importance. 

“There is a philosophy in this parable 
which is as cheerful as it is profound.” 

e 


EARTHBOUND. 


Many fathoms deep I lie 
Under Water, Earth, and Sky; 
I, the firstborn, primal Fire, 
Buried deep by deep desire! 


God, who called me from the void, 
Shall I thus be self-destroyed ? 
Let me go back whence I came, 
One with elemental flame! 


Prisoned in these earthly walls, 
Blinded, bound, my spirit calls. 
What need I of mortal life, 
All my soul with being rife? 


What remains for me to learn, 
Who lit Thy blazing suns to burn? 
What remains for me to know, 
Who set Thy circling tides to flow? 


Is there aught for me to find 

Who loosened Thine ethereal wind? 
Need have I for mortal birth, 

Who helped to swing thy rounded carth? 


Back of all the kalpas I 

Knew the Wherefore and the Why. 
God, who wrought me of desire! 
God, who shaped my soul of fire! 


I, the firstborn, wild and free, 

First of all to answer Thee, 

Why should I thus prisoned be? 

—From “The Grass in the Pavement,” 
by M. E. Buhler. Published by 
James T. White & Co. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First--To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. , 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universa! Brotherhood.’ Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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GHOSTS AND COPYRIGHT. 


Harper & Brothers have brought a 
šit against Mr. Mitchell Kennerley for 
‘an infringement of their copyright in 
the name and works of Mark Twain. 
They base their action on the publication 
by Mr. Kennerley of “Jap Herron,” a 
novel that was communicated to Mrs. 
Emily Grant Hutchings on the ouija 
board and that bears the name of Mark 
Twain on its title-page. 

The issues are many and complicated. 
In the first place the court will be asked 
to determine whether this novel was 
actually and truly written by Mark 
Twain. If it was not written by Mark 
Twain then it is evident that Harper & 
Brothers have a grievance against those 
who illegitimately use his name. But no 
suggestion has been made as to the way 
in which this’ knotty—and ghostly— 
problem is to be settled. Our sympathies 
are with the court. 

But there is another question, and one 
that 1s even more formidable. When 
Mark Twain was alive he made a con- 
tract with Harper & Brothers to pub- 
lish nothing except through their house. 
There was no time limit to that agree- 
ment. We may suppose that neither of 
the parties foresaw the present difficulty, 
but in the absence of any limiting clause 
We must assume that the agreement ran 
through time and eternity. Now if Mark 
Twain has broken that agreement since 
his death. whether through inadvertence 
or otherwise, he has obviously laid him- 
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Price Five Cents 


self open to action and damages. But 
how does one bring suit against a 
ghost? Moreover, is it likely that Mark 
Twain would so far violate the proprie- 
ties as to take unfair advantage of his 
own death in order to change publishers ? 
But perhaps he forgot. Ghosts do. 

Mr. William Marion Reedy of St. 
Louis knows a good deal about literature 
and he is also interested in ghosts who 
write through the ouija board. Mr. 
Reedy participated in some of the sit- 
tings at which “Jap Herron” was pro- 
duced, and it may be remembered that he 
is a strong believer in “Patience Worth” 
of contemporary and ghostly fame. 
Asked for his opinion of “Jap Herron,” 
Mr. Reedy said: “Parts of it are good, 
as typical of Mark Twain as I can re- 
member from my early readings, but 
other parts are sloppy—awfully sloppy 
and sweet and sentimental; usual best- 
seller stuff." Harper & Brothers say 
that “Jap Herron” is far below any- 
thing that Mark Twain ever wrote, and 
they give other evidence of being rank 
unbelievers. But then that may be 
prejudice due to their copyright. The 
unlucky court will have to determine 
these things. 

We are told that while the book was 
being written the ouija board would 
sometimes cease its literary labors in or- 
der to chaff Mr. Hutchings. On one oc- 
casion it—Mark Twain—said: 

Smoke up and cool off, old boy. Perhaps 
I should apologize. The last secretary I had 
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used to wear an ice-soaked towel. The girls 
(Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hayes] and old 
Mark together will make the riffle. Well, we 
will slow up. In my ambition [ have been 
too eager. It is hard to explain how great a 
thing is the power to project my mentality 
through the clouds of oblivion. I have so 
long sought for an opening. Be patient, 
please. l am not carping. I get Edwin's 
[Mr. Hutchings’] position. We will be easy 
with the new saddle, so the nag won't run 
away. I heard Edwin’s suggestion and it is a 
good one. We will go straight through the 
stony, beginning where we left off tonight. 
That was what I intended to do, but that 
second chapter nipped me. 


Yes, this is “sloppy’—very. It does 
not sound like Mark Twain. It makes a 
noise like a medium. But we shall 
await the trial with interest. 

a EEE 
TENNYSON, 


Tennyson, says Mr. A. P. Sinnett in 
the March issue of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, must not be counted among the 
professed occultists, although in mo- 
ments of highest inspiration he seems to 
have had the poetic power of a direct 
vision of truth, Thus we find that 
while his reference to death are usually 
along the line of ordinary religious feel- 
ing, he sometimes allowed a deeper per- 
ception to have a fuller sway. For ex- 
ample, we seem to have a direct refer- 
ence to reincarnation in the following 
lines: 

I can not make this matter plain 


But I would shoot, howe’er in vain, 
A random arrow from the brain. 


It may be that no life is found, 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off but cycles always round. 


As old mythologies relate, 
Some draught of Lethe might await 
The slipping through from state to state. 


As here we find in trances men 
Forget the dream that happens then 
Until they fall in trance again. 


Mr. Sinnett frankly expresses the be- 
belief that help. in the nature of a sort 
of communicated inspiration, is given to 
men by the Masters of Wisdom more 
often than we usually suppose. Speak- 
ig of the lofty capacitics referred to by 
‘ennyson in “The Mystic,” he says: 
Those are the characteristics resembling 
ose deseribed in the poem. Those are the 
characteristics which—with others—helong to 
ne highly evolved “Elder Brethren” of the 
uman race—now generally spoken of as the 
fasters of Wisdom, of whom—since they 
hemselves have communicated more freely 
wn in former times with the ordinary plane 
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of life—we have come to know a good deal 
That they inspire many modern writers with 
ideas for them to work up in the progress 
of literature, art, and science, is now clearly 
recognized by their pupils in occultism, Con- 
ventional thinking has hitherto made at once 
too much and too little of inspiration. It has 
been conceived as only of very rare occur- 
rence in connection with writings of a sacred 
character, its frequency being thus very 
limited, while its source is thought of as alto- 
gether Divine. It is really of constant oc 
currence and emanates from all levels of the 
Divine Hierarchy. The extent to which 
writers and artists (those with some lofty 
purpose in their work) are “helped by im 
visible beings, can hardly be exaggerated. 


Flashes of inspiration become more 
frequent as Tennyson advances in his 
poetic work. Thus in 1892 we find him 
writing : 

The Lord let the house of a brute to the sou! 
of a man, : 

And the man said, “Am I your debtor?” 
And the Lord—“Not yet, but make it as clear 

as you can 

And then I will let you a better.” 


This, says Mr. Sinnett, is peculiarly 
significant. It relates to the evolution vi 
consciousness from body to body: 


There is only one kind of consciousness— 
that of human beings and of the animal crea- 
tion is the same throughout. Its effective 
value depends on the vehicle in which it is 
working. In the body of an animal it is sub- 
ject to extreme limitations. In the body ot a 
man it has greatly expanded capacities. In 
the vehicles of consciousness belonging to the 
higher planes it finds these capacities again 
expanded to an extent which ordinary hu- 
manity, at the average stage reached in this 
world, can not even grasp in imagination, 


The last verse of the poem already 
quoted is as follows: 


I have climbed to the snows of age and I gaze 
at a field in the Past 
Where I sank in the body at times in the 
sloughs of a low desire, 
But I hear no yelps of the beast, and Man is 
quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his Ife with 
a glimpse of a height that is higher. 


But the most occult of all Tennyson's 
poems is “Tiresias.” Here we find the 
Sage combating the materialistic views | 
of a young companion. The Sage says: 
Tf thou wouldst hear the Nameless and wilt 

dive 
Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 
There, brooding by the central altar, thou 


Mayst haply learn the Nameless hath a voice. 
By which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise. 


But the youth still asks for proof, and | 
the Sage replies: 
Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son. 


Thou canst not prove the world thou mores 
in, 


Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit 
alone. 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in 
one: 

Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no. 

Nor yet that thou art mortal—no, my son, 

Thou canst not prove that I who speak with 
thee 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou, be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of life. 


Tennyson reveals his own process of 
seeking inspiration by the adoption of a 
method which, says Mr. Sinnett, is fa- 
miliar to occult students. This consists 
of a self-induced hypnotism brought on 
hy repeating—alone and aloud—one’s 
awn name. The repetitions may have to 
he very numerous, running perhaps into 
the hundreds, and even then the effort 
may be futile unless the person making 
it has some psychic potentialities in his 
nature. But granting that last condition 
it is an effective process and one that 
Tennyson seems to have been almost in 
‘the habit of using. His reference to it is 
as follows: 

For more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the self was lost 
And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into the Heaven. I touched my limbs, 
the limbs 
Were strange, not mine—and yet no shade of 
doubt, 
Rut utter clearness, and through loss of self 
A gain of such large life as, matched with 

F ours 
Were sunk to spark—unshadowable in words, 
Themselves the shadows of a shadow world. 


Tennyson’s son in the “Memoir” tells 
us something more of the same nature. 
He says that: 


In some phases of thought and feeling his 
idealism tended more decidedly to mysticism. 
He wrote, “A kind of waking trance I have 
trequently had from boyhood when I have 
been all alone. This has generally come upon 
me tbrough repeating my own name two or 
three times to myself silently till all at once 
as it were out of the intensity of the con- 
sciousness of individuality the individuality it- 
self seemed to dissolve and fade away into 
houndless being, and this not a confused 
State, but the clearest of the clearest, the 
surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weird- 
est, utterly hoped beyond words, where death 
was an almost Inughable impossibility, the loss 
if personality if so it were—seeming not ex- 
tinction, but the only true life. This might 
he said to be the state which St. Paul de- 
scribes ‘Whether in the body I can not tell, or 
whether out of the body I can not tell.’ He 
tontinued: “I am ashamed of my feeble de- 
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scription. Have I not said the state is utterly 
beyond words? But in the moment that I 
came back to my normal state of ‘sanity’ I 
am ready to fight for mem liebes Ich and 
hold that it will last for æons and ons.” 
In the same way he said that there might 
be a more intimate communion than we could 
dream of between the living and the dead, 
at all events for a time. 


There are, of course, many other gems 
of occult thought in Tennyson, but these 
will suffice as example. The curious 
may explore for themselves. 


E 


MRS. WILCOX IN PARIS. 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, writing 
from Paris on July Ist, tells us that she 
went to France chiefly that she might sec 
for herself to what extent an earlier ma- 
terialism had given place to spirituality 
as a result of the war. She wished to 
ascertain the general opinion with re- 
gard to “communication with spirits of 
those who have gone out of the body.” 

But it is not easy to see in what way 
an inquiry of this sort can be considered 
to bear upon spirituality. Even if it 
were possible to communicate with 
“those who have gone out of the body” 
the process is not necessarily more spir- 
itual than the simpler process of com- 
municating with the man across the 
street. There is nothing spiritual in the 
mere fact of communication, whether 
with the dead or the living. Moreover, 
it is unfortunate that Mrs. Wilcox does 
not clarify her terminology. What docs 
she mean by “the spirits of those who 
have gone out of the body’? There is 
an indication here of three separate ex- 
istences. First we have the body. Sec- 
ondly we have “these who have gone out 
of the body.” And thirdly we have 
something that is called a spirit, and 
that seems to be the property or ap- 
panage of “those who have gone out of 
the body.” Such loose and incoherent 
terminology serves still further to con- 
fuse a subject already sufficiently com- 
plex. 

Mrs. Wilcox tells us that she found a 
widespread interest in psychic subjects, 
and this it is easy to believe among a 
people whose losses hy sudden death 
have heen so overwhelming. But we are 
hardly inclined to think that any perma- 
nent consolation can be found in psy- 
chic research. A cruel disappointment 
is far more probable as an emotional ere- 
dulity gives place to a cold and-eritical 
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analysis. Communications with the dead 
that must usually be obtained through 
the writhings and convulsions of a me- 
dium are not likely for long to satisfy 
persons of delicate and refined minds. 
We can not but think that Mrs. Wilcox 
might be much better employed in min- 
istering to the living rather than in the 
encouragement of a horrid sorcery that 
is as old as humanity and that has been 
avoided and detested by the real spiritual 
teachers of the race from time imme- 
morial. 

None the less some of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
experiences are of an interesting kind. 
She tells us that in Dijon she found a 
notable circle of theosophists with a Miss 
Leveque at its head. A certain Mme. 
Soyer was a prominent member, and 
“Mime. Soyer told me she had received 
proof of her son's continued life in the 
astral world and assurances that he was 
occupied with important work and that 
he wished her to be happy and at peace 
regarding him, as he was often near her, 
and would eventually manifest himself 
more fully.” We should have thought 
that Mme. Soyer’s son, even though he 
were communicating with her by letter 
from the other side of the city, would 
have found something more important 
than this to announce. But then life in 
the spirit world has always scemed to be 
destructive of the intelligence if we may 
judge from the tiresomely monotonous 
messages that emanate from that abode 
of the blessed. Then there was a Miss 
Chaise, who introduced Mrs. Wilcox to 
Leon Denis, who has written a book 
“which deals scientifically with the ex- 
periences of the soul in all its lives”: 

During cight years Mr. Denis had an 
earnest circle of intellectual people who 
studied spirit phenomena in his home through 
a psychic of unsual power. The results of his 
researches are of great importance to hu- 
manity. Tt is to be my privilege to give some 
of them to the world by translating his vol- 
ume mentioned above. While spending an 
afternoon with Mr. Denis | learned many in- 
teresting things. One was that he had re- 
ceived a letter from the minister of public 
education in Paris asking him to send the 
Spiritual Review (a periodical which gives au- 
thentic proofs of the existence of the dead 
in worlds beyond} to the Soldiers’ Library. 
Mr. Denis felt that this was a notable move 
toward a large understanding on the part of 
our educators of spiritual truths. Mr. Denis 
also showed me letters from Charles Wagner, 
author of “The Simple Life.” expressing in- 
terest in his works, and from a professor of 
Greek in the “Lyceum Voltaire,” who has be- 


come convinced of the truth of spiritism. 
Men and women eminent in the sciences and 
arts and in public life in France are writing 
Mr. Denis continually on this subject. 

Through the remarkable psychic who went 
on to the world’s invisible two years ago 
Mr. Denis received most detailed accounts of 
his former incarnations. He has in various 
eras been a monk, and in others a soldier. 
Even in this incarnation he has remained a 
celibate, never marrying and devoting his 
whole life to religious studies, 

It was worth the difficult and dangerous 
journey to France just to meet this rare sou}. 

Mr. Denis was born January 1, 1846, in 
France, and of a family with a fortune. By 
his ambitions, aspirations, and perseverance. 
he acquired a thorough education. He trav- 
eled all over the Orient and in all parts of 
Europe. In the war of 1870 he served as i 
lieutenant. Immediately afterward he be- 
came famous throughout France for his ora- 
tory. Having deeply studied and profoundly 
investigated spiritual phenomena and become 
a reverent believer in the laws of God gov- 
erning it, he identifed himself with this work 
and was the president of a notable society of 
5000 members, which he founded, viz., “Fed- 
eration of the Algerian and Tunisian Society 
of Spiritual Research.” 


It is all very interesting, although we 
are inclined to utter a certain protest 
against the misuse of the word spiritual, 
thus prostituted to mean nothing more 
than listening to the irresponsible mut- 
terings of mediums. 

ee eed 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 
(By Lily Dougall.) 

There is another difficulty in accepting 
as conclusive even some of the most 
“evidential” of the automatic scripts 
published by the S. P. R. Those that 
are nearest to being convincing to my 
mind are given by Mr. Gerald Balfour 
in the “Proceedings of the S. P. R.” vol. 
xxix, No. xxii. They are passages 
from the script of a medium called Mrs. 
Willett. The communicators purport to 
be Dr. A. W. Verrall and Professor S. 
H. Butcher, both dead. The evidence 
consists in the fact that in several sit- 
tings given in 1914-15 a number of ap- 
parently disconnected classical allusions 
are furnished—afterwards found to 
circle round the “ear of Dyonysius’-- 
and the sitting is closed with the words. 
“Enough for this time. . . A literary 
association of ideas pointing to the in- 
fluence of two disearnate minds.” The 
apparently disconnected allusions were 
finally found all together in a classical 
work by an American scholar, a copy of | 
which Dr. Verrall- possessed and used 


when preparing his lectures. The con- 
tents of this book were certainly not 
known to the medium, and were not con- 
sciously known to Mrs. Verrall or the 
other investigators. As there appears 
to have been no one concerned in the in- 
vestigation, or connected with the me- 
dium, who had in mind the various 
classical stories involved or was con- 
sciously aware of the one historical in- 
cident with which they were all con- 
nected, it follows that there is little in 
these scripts that can be attributed 
merely to thought transference or to the 
dramatic dream-consciousness of the 
medium. The conclusion of Mr. Gerald 
Jalfour and some others is that they 
were dictated by the discarnate mind of 
Dr. Verrall; others think that the mce- 
cium really had the knowledge and had 
forgotten it. But there is another pos- 
sible power of the subliminal self which 
I think need to be taken into account. It 
is called “second sight,” and is the 
faculty of seeing at a distance or in a 
- closed room, or reading a closed letter 
or a closed book. We should need to 
know much more of the nature and 
limits of this power of “second” or 

“super-normal” sight before we can rule 
it out as a possible factor ‘in producing 
this seript, and hence before we could 
consider the evidence proved the opera- 
tion of discarnate minds. I have per- 
sonally known cases in which certain 
people at certain times appeared to ob- 
lain a correct impression of letters or 
hooks before they were opened. Thus I 
have seen a child open a large Bible. 
apparently at random, and straightway 
nut her finger on a somewhat recondite 
text that had been asked for, although by 
any normal method she could only have 
found it after long search. Any one 
such case may, of course, be mere coin- 
cidence, but there is a body of- experi- 
ence affording evidence of such a faculty, 
or it is obviously quite as easy to read 
a closed book or letter as to see water 
underground or see what is passing 
in another town. The operation ot 
“dowsers” seems to support this theory, 
as also do some of Swedenborg’s well- 
attested experiences. 

Another evidence of the same facuity 
can be found in Myers’ “Human Per- 
sonality.” vol. in p. 352, appendix 236A, 
and p. 370, appendix 415A. Vol. vil of 
the “Proceedings of the 5. P. R.” contains 
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two articles by Mrs. Sidgwick and one 
by Dr. Alfred Backman, of Kalmar, 
Sweden, which appear to establish the 
fact that when the subconscious mind is 
liberated by the hypnotic trance it 
evinces some power of seeing what could 
not be discerned by the agent's physical 


eyes—c, g., seeing into rooms at a dis- 
tance. This is called “traveling clair- 


voyance.” Ít appears to be regarded as 
proved by Sir O. Lodge. 

Whether the subconscious mind of 
educated people can or can not sce into 
closed books which they do not con- 
sciously consult remains to be proved. 

My suggestion as to a possible ex- 
planation in the case of the Willett seript 
—if it be true that no one concerned had 
other means of acquiring this knowl- 
edge—is that Mrs. Verrall’s  subcon- 
scious mind, excited by an accidental 
reference in an early script to the “ear 
of Dionysius,” may have been working 
upon the subject and obtaining by clair- 
voyance from Dr. Verrall's books around 
her, evidence which she was able to 
transfer — also subconsciously —- in a 
patchy way to the mind mind of Mrs. 
Willett. Such a description of the way 
our mental affairs may be conducted is, 
I confess, fantastic in the extreme, but 
the evidence of second sight or traveling 
clairvoyance given in the articles to 
which I have referred is also extremely 
fantastic—one would have said inered- 
ible, aud nothing could appear more in- 
credible than the true story which I have 
told of Miss A and Mrs. B.—Frem “Im- 
mortality.” Published by the Macmillan 
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The doctrine of metempsychosis may 
almost claim to be a natural or innate be- 
lief in the human mind, it we may judge 
from its wide diffusion among the na- 
tions of the earth and its prevalence 
throughout the historical ages.—Pro- 
fessor Francis Bowen. 

p 

The ancient theologians and priests 
testify that the Soul is conjoined to the 
body through a certain punishment, and 


that it is buried in this body as im a 
sepulchre —Phiroians. 
—— 
Not from birth does one become a 


slave: not from birth docs one became 
a saint; but by conduct alogesBuiddiu. 


THE BABI RELIGION. 
(From the London Times.) 

The historian of the religious move- 
ments of the nineteenth century can not 
fail to recognize how the increased fa- 
cilities for rapid and easy communica- 
tion between different parts of the globe, 
and the deeper interest that was conse- 
quently aroused in foreign countries, 
had as their concomitants a remarkable 
increase in the number of religious bodies 
that put forth a claim for universal ac- 
ceptance. To a renewed expansion of 
the missionary activity of the Christian 
churches the East responded with propa- 
gandist movements of its own. Ve- 
dantists and exponents of other forms of 
Hindu doctrine, Moslem missionaries, 
and others set out to claim the allegiance 
of the Western world, in Europe and 
America. It was either from India or 
from Persia that such a challenge came 
of a universal religion, which was to 
displace or absorb Christianity; , and 
from the latter country Europe and 
America received the Baha'i preachers, 
whose propagandist efforts have met 
with a larger numerical success than 
any of their contemporary exponents of 
Oriental faiths. 

The Bahai doctrines of universal 
brotherhood, mutual tolerance among 
rival creeds, patience under persecution, 
and the cultivation of the quietest vir- 
tues are accessible in a large number of 
publications and cheap manuals pub- 
lished by the faithful or by sympathizers 
with the movement. But for a scientific 
account of their theology and their meta- 
physics, for the various modilications of 
doctrinal teaching set forth by the dif- 
ferent exponents of it, and for a sober 
recital of the genesis of the movement 
and the historical development of its 
various sects, the wise student will turn 
to the works of Professor Edward G. 
Browne with a feeling of assurance that 
in them he will find a lucid and well- 
documented exposition. 

For the last thirty years Professor 
Browne has been making a profound 
and patient study of this religious move- 
ment; he has been in personal contact 
with its most authoritative teachers, 
such as Subh-i-Azal and Baha’u'llah, the 
heads of the two rival sections inte 
which the original community split, and 


with ‘Abdu'l-Baha, the son and successor 
of the latter, and with many other prom- 
inent Babis and Baha'is. His own 
writings and his editions of Babi texts 
have gained for him the reputation of 
being the greatest living authority ou 
this subject in Europe; his works are 
distinguished by sound and painstaking 
scholarship, and are free from the par- 
tisanship which detracts from the merit 
of several other American and European 
writings. In the present volume he has 
collected together a number of docu- 
ments, hitherto unpublished, which sup- 
plement in several important details the 
sources hitherto- available. They range 
over a period of seventy years, from 
contemporary documents relating to the 
judicial examination of the Bab in 1848 
and an account of him by a Dr. Cor- 
mick—who is the only European who is 
known to have ever seen and conversed 
with the Bab—to an account of the latest 
lucubration by Dr. Khayru‘tlah, pub- 
lished in 1917. Nearly a fourth of the 
volume is taken up with the mission of 
this Dr. Khayru'lah in America and the 
notable success he has achieved there. 
The extraordinary receptivity for Ori- 
ental theologies and theosophies of vari- 
ous kinds, and the unquestioning accept- 
ance of hard doctrines propounded with 
insistent authority by such teachers as 
Swami Vivekananda, Swami Ram 
Tirath, and the Baha'i mission, are 
among the most remarkable features of 
the religious life of America in the pres- 
ent generation, and have excited con- 
siderable disquietude among the churches 
in that country. 

It might have been expected that after 
conducting a mission in America for 
twenty-five years Dr. Khayu'llah would 
have imbibed something of the ethical 
spirit of the American people. But his 
latest work, “O Christians! Why do ve 
not believe in Christ?” contains an out- 
spoken defense of polygamy, and apolo- 
gizes for the assassination.of Azalis hy 
Baha'is as “proving the veracity of Ba- 
ha‘ism and Christianity.” Such teaching 
is hardly calculated to confirm the hopes 
centred on the Baha’i movement by the 
late Professor Cheyne (in “The Recon- 
cillation of Races and Religions,” 1914) 
and others whose sympathetic interest in 
this movement was aroused by the visit 
of ‘Abdul-Baha to tħis, country in 1911 


and 1913. Such persons have failed to 
recognize how much the Baha'i teach- 
ings have retained of the source from 
which they sprang. The “manifestation” 
of the Bab came in response to the mil- 
lennial expectations of those Shiahs who 
believed in the possibility of there being 
a follower of the Hidden Imam—a_ so- 
called Bab, or “Gate,” in direct spiritual 
communication with the Imam; and 
Mirza Ali Muhammad in 1844 an- 
nounced himself as such exactly a thou- 
sand years after the last Imam had suc- 
ceeded in that exalted office. Though 
cruelly persecuted by the orthodox 
Shias, the Babis retained many charac- 
teristically Shiah doctrines; but the 
breach with Islam became irremediable, 
when Baha'u'llah made his appeal to the 
whole world. The fact that his followers 
henceforth called themselves Baha'is 
rather than Babis was no mere change 
of nomenclature, but marked the transi- 
uon from Persian sectarianism to the 
claim of a world-wide mission. But, as 
Professor Browne with scholarly insight 
has pointed out, “almost every single 
doctrine held by the Babis and Baha'is 
was previously held and elaborated by 
one or another of the earlier cognate 
sects grouped together under the general 
title of GAnlat, whereof in Isma’ilis are 
the most notable representative.” For 
these Ghulat, or extreme Shiahs of the 
Left, our sources of information are not 
abundant, and we are chiefly dependent 
jor our knowledge of their tenets on 
writers who were hostile to them. But 
we know the enthusiasm with which 
heir doctrines were often received and 
he persecutions which the faithful 
eroically endured; along with a care- 
fully graduated series of initiation, suited 
o the capacity of the neophyte, went 
such an economy of truth as, it appears 
irom the documents Professor Browne 
sublishes, some of the Baha’i teachers 
still practice; and these modern repre- 
sentatives of the earlier sects make a 
similar demand for unhesitating accept- 
ance of the dogmatic utterances of their 
respective theophanics. These parallel- 
isms are not worked out in detail by Pro- 
fessor Browne in his new volume; but 
he provides the student with the details 
ior such an investigation, while, on the 
other hand, he gives a synopsis, from the 
work of a Persian Shiah, of the Baha’i 
doctrines which are considered to be 
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deviations from the orthodox creed of 
Islam. 

Across the historical record set out ir 
immense detail in this volume is drawn 
a trail of blood. Relentlessly persecuted 
by the Mahomedan governments under 
which they have lived, neither Babis nor 
Baha'is have exemplified that dictum of 
Cardinal Manning’s that the children of 
martyrs can not he persecutors. The 
early history of the Babis was marked by 
a succession of armed risings against 
the Persian government. They took no 
pains to conceal their hatred of the Shah 
and were ready to condemn to death 
those who rejected the mission of the 
Bab. Since the death of the Bab, two 
great schisms have divided the faithful. 
On each occasion bloodshed has marked 
the struggle between the rival factions, 
In this respect the Baha'is are strangely 
reminiscent of the earliest of the Ghulat 
who became known to Christian Europe 
—the Assassins who obeyed the Old 
Man of the Mountains. 

MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY oF THE Bagi 


Rexicion, Compiled by Edward G. Browne. 
Cambridge University Press; 12s. 6d. net. 
caesar pmemncemcecn 
BLIND. 


The Spring blew trumpets of color; 
Her Green sang in my brain. 

I heard a blind man groping 
“Tap-tap” with his cane. 


T pitied him in his blindness: 
But can I boast “I see”? 

Perhaps there walks a spirit 
Close by, who pities me,— 


A spirit who hears me tapping 
The five-sensed cane of mind 
Amid such unguessed glories 
That I am worse than blind. 
—Harry Kemp. 
Deanna aaa 
Listen within yourselves and look into 
the infinitude of Space and Time. There 
can be heard the songs of the Constella- 
tions, the voices of the Numbers, and the 
harmony of the Spheres —Hernies. 
erent 


We must ourselves learn the ways of 
Right and Wrong, and having learned 
we must choose. —JMarie Corelli, 

ied ae EA 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk with us still, 
—Beanumont and Fletcier, 


The Theosophical Society 


ihe Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever.” No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
- mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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CONAN DOYLE AGAIN. 


. Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
soine additional reflections upon Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle’s spiritualism. They 
are written by Mr. H. M. Nimmo, editor 
of Black and White, and Mr. Nimmo 
says very truly that Sir Arthur’s veracity 
is not to be impugned, nor the veracity 
of many other men of equal eminence 
and who have testified voluminously to 
the same things. 

We may not impugn Sir Arthur's 
veracity, but we may, and do, impugn 
his judgment. Spiritualism, it seems, 
has weaned him from atheism, and he 
would have all other men weaned from 
atheism by the same means. Now we 
may doubt if atheism was ever quite so 
prevalent as the distinguished author 
seems to suppose, and to atheism we at- 
tach the loose meaning:of disbelief in a 
future life. As a matter of fact the vast 
majority of our people believe, and have 
always believed, and will always believe, 
in a future life. A small coterie of 
scientists have denied it. So have a few 
ultra-intellectuals, or those who wish to 
be thought so. But the average man 
has never denied it. It may be that he 
has not been very much interested. With 
the lack of logic that usually distin- 
guishes him, he has vaguely identified a 
belief in life after death with the rub- 
bish of ecclesiastical creeds, and he has 
summarily dismissed the whole cargo 
fram his mind. But he has not actually 
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rejected a belief in immortality. Indeed 


he would have avowed -such a belief if 


any avowal at all had been asked of . 
him. The harm done to the average man . 
by materialism is not in the’ production 


of a definite incredulity. It consists 


rather in a slow degradation of ‘his out- , 


look upon life, in the gradual inculéation 
of a doctrine of irresponsibility, as illus- 
trated in the popular 
heredity, and in a general accentuation 
of his predatory instincts. 


real evils, and of the gravest kind. 


They have done more to debauch civiliza- © 


tion than any other force that has ever 
come into the world. But they are not 
due to a definite and intelligent accept- 
ance of the materialistic creed, for it has 
never been accepted in this way. Ma- 
terialism, by denying the soul, has denied 
also the moral law, but the average man 
has accepted the license that is implied 
without accepting the cresa of negation 
from which it came. 

For this reason the average man will 
not be benefited by a demonstration of 
life after death, even supposing that 
spiritualism can furnish it, which it can 
not. For he never denied it, never 
wanted to deny it. He will not amend 


his life because of a conversation with ` 


his dead grandmother. Human conduct 
has never yet been modified by phenom- 
enalism nor miracles. Moreover, we 
strongly suspect that the average man 
will not be so gullible as Sir Arthur 


teachings of | 
These are © 


Conan Doyle simply because the average , 
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man has never been so materialistic. 
The convert is usually also a fanatic, and 
new brooms sweep clean. The ma- 
terialist has already proved his credulity 
by being a materialist, for materialism 
is peculiarly the creed of the scientifically 
credulous and superstitious. Naturally 
he carries his credulities with him into 
spiritualism, and becomes a religious 
fanatic, instead of a scientific. The 
average man. will. doubt the identity of 
his dead grandmother even under “test 
conditions,” which of course are never 
test conditions at all. He will appiy to 
the phenomena the same horse sense that 
he uses in his business. He is more 
likely to laugh than to weep. He will 
have heard a good deal about telepathy, 
and he will see in a moment that here 
is one of the chief keys to the mystery. 
He will also become aware that there are 
scientists of eminence, like Sir William 
Barrett, who have heen studying these 
phenomena for years, and in the most 
sympathetic way, and who do not believe 
that they are caused by “spirits,” or that 
they have a human origin. But under 
no circumstances will he now begin to 
say his prayers because of anything he 
has seen in the seance room, nor amend 
his ways because he has heard about 
Raymond or Patience Worth, No one of 
common sense ever did. 

The world will never be reformed by 
mediums, nor by miracles, nor by tipping 
tables, nor by ouija boards. It will be 
reformed only by a spiritual philosophy 
that can answer all the questions of the 
human heart, and that can offer some 
scheme that includes all things and in 
which justice shall predominate. Spirit- 
ualism has never even tried to do this. 
It has nothing to say about the origin of 
the human soul, the just causes of fate 
and fortune, the scheme of evolution. If 
its “guides” touch upon such things at 
all they are in such hopeless disagree- 
ment as to baffle all inquirers. At least 
ialf of these “guides.” for example, have 
been teaching reincarnation during the 
ast five years. The other half deny it. 
Until about five vears ago they all de- 
nied it. They babble. to us about a 
heaven made of bricks and mortar. 
They vary fatally in their descriptions, 
ut they all babble. They deal in por- 
entous conunonplaces, and they make 
awful revelations of the moral axioms 


that we learned in the nursery. Ol 
course there are exceptions, but they 
come so very exceptionally. We can nol 
say of them ex uno disce omnes. 

We intend to avoid the folly of assert! 
ing that psychic phenomena can be ex: 
plained by a few axioms, supposed to bd 
theosophical, but not so. They can by 
explained only by an exhaustive study o 
human nature, of the unseen planes and 
of their lives, and of the finer forces tha 
play through the mind. In other word 
they can be explained only by the occull 
philosophy that forms a part of Theaso: 
phy, and that has supplied the necessary 
knowledge at all times in the history o 
the world and in order that mankin 
might not be deceived. 

a ed 
ANGELS?—WHY NOT? 

Were there angels at Mons? 
Why not? 
There are angels everywhere; 
An we were fitter to receive 
We might more possibly perceive 
Them in the way. i 
Has He not charged them to upbear 
Our stumbling footsteps, and with card 
To help us when we stray? 


Perchance, in that sore strain and stress, 

Men’s eyes were opened in the face 

Of Death that they saw God,—and hidden 
things,—- 

And visions of His angels’ wings. 

Why not? 

God's arm still puissant is to smite ;— 

Why should it not, once more, 

Have flamed, and struck like 
light, 

For Freedom, Justice, Truth, and Right, 

As in the days of yore? 

—From “The Vision Splendid,” by John 
Oxenham. Published by the George 
H. Doran Company. 


a aa 


levin- 


The doctrine of metempsychosis may 
almost claim to be a natural or innate be- 
lief in the human mind, if we may judge 
from its wide diffusion among the m- 
tions of the earth and its prevalence 
throughout the historical ages.—/re- 
fessor Francis Bowen. 

na 


A man there was, tho’ some did com! 
him mad. 
The more he cast away the more he had. 
—Bunyan. 


DEAD AUTHORS. 

Miss Agnes Repplier, writing in the 
itantic Monthly for August, expresses 
er consternation at the invasion of the 
terary world by the spirits of the dead. 
‘he competition of the living, she seems 
3 think, is as much as any author ought 
ə be called upon to face. It is true 
hat there have been some few literary 
hosts in the past, but they were rare 
nd unambitious. They did not seriously 
neddle with the book market. But now 
ve have a spectral army of occupation, 
ind it is storming the citadel of print. 

But why, asks Miss Repplier, do they 
‘hoose such clumsy instruments? The 
mija board can by no means be described 
is deft, but what are we to say to the 
iting table as an implement of literary 
composition? Sir Oliver Lodge admits 
that the table leaves much to be desired 
as a substitute for the pen: 

The frolicsome moods of the Lodge table 
must have been disconcerting, even to such 
a receptive and sympathetic circle. It per- 
formed little tricks, like lying down, or hold- 
ing two feet in the air, apparently for its own 
simple diversion. One day, in emulation of 
Esop’s affectionate ass, it “seemed to wish 
to get into Lady Lodge’s lap, and made 
caressing movements to and fro, as if it could 
not get close enough to her.” On another 
occasion, when the piano was being played in 
the Marismount drawing-room, the spirit of 
Raymond came to listen to the music. After 
applauding “distinctly and decidedly,” the 
table “was determined to edge itself close to 
the piano, though we said we must pull it 
back, and did so. But it would go there, and 
thumped Barbie, who was playing the piano, 
in time to the music. Alec took one of the 
Mack satin cushions, and held it against her 
2s a buffer. The table continued to bang, and 
made a little hole on the cushion.” No won- 
der that several tables were broken “during 
the more exuberant period of these domestic 
sittings, before the power had got under con- 
trol’; and the family was compelled to pro- 
vide a strong and heavy article which would 
stand the “skylarking” (Sir Oliver's word) 
of supernatural visitors. 


Of course this is all very amusing, and 
we can hardly blame Miss Repplier for 
dwelling upon its diverting features. At 
the same time it would be interesting to 
know what she thinks of the fact that the 
table did move, and move so ener- 
getically. After all. it is only the theo- 
ties of interpretation that are so amus- 
ing. There is nothing amusing—quite 
the contrary—in the phenomenon itself. 

Miss Repplier seems to have no great 

pinion of Patience Worth, which may 
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of course be due to literary and feminine 
jealousy. She says: 


All fields of literature are open to Patience 
Worth, and she disports herself by turns in 
prose and verse, fiction and philosophy. 
Other spirits have their specialties. They 
write, as a rule, letters, didactic essays, vers 
libre, and an occasional story. But Patience 
writes six-act dramas which, we are assured, 
could, “with a little alteration,” be produced 
upon the stage, short comedies “rich in 
humor,” country tales, mystical tales, par 
ables, aphorisms, volumes of verse, and his» 
torical novels. In three years and a half she 
dictated to Mrs. Curran, her patient ouija- 
board amanuensis, 900,000 words. It is my 
belief that she represents a spirit syndicate, 
and lends her name to a large coterie of, 
literary wraiths. The most discouraging fea- 
ture of her performance is the possibility of 
its indefinite extension. She is what Mr. Yost 
calls “a continuous phenomenon.” Being 
dead already, she can not die, and the natural 
and kindly limit which is set to mortal én- 
deavor does not exist for her. “The larger 
literature is to come,” sass Mr. Yost omi- 
nously; and we fear he speaks the truth. 


But, once more, we could wish that 
Miss Repplier would supply us with her 
own interpretation of the phenomeuon. 
Ít is certain that Mrs. Curran could not 
have composed the works attributed to 
Patience Worth. Unquestionably they 
have sonie literary value, and they are 
so varied that it is hard to suppose that 
they could have come from a single 
brain. Then who did write them? 

Then there is the little book called 
“Letters from Harry and Helen,” writ- 
ten down by Mary Blount White, and 
published by Mitchell Kennerley. The 
letters are trivial in their nature for most 
part, and this is naturally emphasized by 
Miss Repplier, but none the less the fact 
that they were written at all demands 
explanation : 


Harry, a hardy and boisterous spirit, with 
a fine contempt for precautions, favors a 
motor trip across the continent, gallantly as- 
sures his family that the project is “perfectly 
feasible,” tells his sister to “shoot some genu- 
ine food” at her sick husband, who appears 
to have been kept on a low diet, and observes 
with pleasure that his mother is overcoming 
her aversion to tobacco. “Mamma is learn- 
ing,” he observes patronizingly. “Some day 
she will arrive at the point where a smoker 
will fail to arouse a spark of criticism, or 
even of interest. When that day comes, she 
will have learned what she is living for this 
time.” 

Here was a chance for a ghostly son to pet 
even with the parent who had dispuraged the 
harmless pleasures of his youth, Harry is 
not the kind of a spirit to miss such an op- 
pertumty. He finds a great deal to correct 
in his family, a great deal to blame in the 
world, and some things to criti¢ize-in-the uni- 


; business best,” 


verse., “I suppose the Creator knows his own 
he observes grudgingly; “but 
there have. been moments when I felt I could 


suggest improvements. For instance, had I 


_, been running affairs, I should have been a 
little more open about this reincarnation plan ` 


of elevating the individual. Why let a soul 
boggle along blindly for numberless lives 
when just a friendly tip would have illumi- 
nated the whole situation, and enabled him 
to plan with, far less waste?” 


And then Miss Repplier returns to 
Raymond. She can not understand why 


“he should die so nobly, and talk so fool- 


ishly. Evidently she does not believe 
that it is Raymond who is talking, and 
here we are with her. She says: 


Raymond, though he has been thrust before 
the public without pity and without reserve, 
shows no disposition to enter the arena of 
authorship. Through laborious and grotesque 
table-rappings, and through mediums con- 
trolled by—apparently——feeble-minded spirits, 
he has prattled to his family about the con- 
ditions which surround him: about the brick 
house he lives in, about the laboratories he 
visits, where “all sorts of things’ are manu- 
factured, out of “essences and ethers and 
gases"—rather like German war products— 
and about the lectures he attends. The sub- 


jects of the lectures are spirituality, concéen- 


tration, and—alas—‘the projection of uplift- 
ing and helpful thoughts to those on the earth 
plane.” In the lecture hall are windows of 
colored glass—red, blue, and orange. If any 
of the audience need more intellect, they 
stand in the orange light and absorb intel- 
Jectuality; if they need to be affectionate, 
‘they stand in the “pinky colored” light and 
absorb loving thoughts; if they need “actual 


Spiritual healing,” they stand in the blue light 


and are healed. The simplicity of this labor- 


` gaving process is beyond praise, and Ray- 


mond’s guide assures him that, in the years 


. to come, human beings will study and under- 


ETE 


‘you've done.” 


stand the qualities of different colored lights. 
Such scraps of wisdom as are vouchsafed him 
he passes dutifully on to his parents. He tells 
his mother that on the spiritual plane “Rank 
doesn’t count as a virtue. High rank comes 
by being virtuous.” Also that, “H isn’t always 
the parsons that go highest first,” and that, 

kin't what you have professed, it’s what 
Something of this kind has 
long, been hinted from the plain pulpits ot 


_the world, 


And so it goes. Some spiritualistic 
experiences are not humorous at all. On 
the contrary they are repulsive. As, for 
example, the seance in which submarine 


‘victims are supposed to recount, and to 


act, the horrors through which they have 


‘ passed. And this shocking travesty of 


death, says Miss Repplier, is supposed to 
bring comfort to the living. 

We are told, says Miss Repplier, that 
when Patience Worth was spelling out 
the endless pages of “The Sorry Tale” 


“This be nuff,” and knocked o 


she came to a sudden stop, then wrote, 
for the 


night. 

A blessed phrase, and, of a conainty: 
her finest inspiration. Would that ‘all 
dead authors would adopt it as their 
motto; and with ouija boards, and table- 
legs, and automatic pencils, write as their 
farewell message to the world those 


three short, comely words, “This be 
nuff.” ——— aa 
THEOSOPHY AND POLITICS. 


The chief outcome of Mrs. Besant’s 
attempt to use the American theosophists 
in furthering her plans for home rule in 
India appears in several articles in the 
popular magazines attacking her. As 
might be surmised some of the state- 
ments in these articles are grossly un- 
fair and untrue. But what else was to 
be expected when she placed herself in 
the position of inducing a set of blindly 
obedient Americans to start an agitation 
which could have but one of two re- 
sults—to create prejudice against Great 
Britain, or failing in this, to recoil on 
herself? The charge that she is using 
the Theosophical Society, or at least the 
American Section, as a political ma- 
chine appears unfortunately to be true. 
It may be unconstitutional for the presi- 
dent of the society to persuade the 
American section to undertake “of- 
ficially” what was purely a movement 
intended to cause American interference 
in British politics, but to one not 
versed in Jesuitical casuistry there is no 
difference whatever between this and 
sending representatives to America who 
“unofficially” use the section’s mailing 
list and organ, as well as other agencies 
centred at Krotona, for circulating liter- 
ature and calling on all theosophists and 
theosophical lodges to get busy telling 
the American public how Great Britain 
is oppressing India. One may well be- 
lieve that Mrs. Besant in her enthusiasm 
for home rule committed an error of 
judgment and one may, like her, regard 
political activity as a part of his Theos- 
ophy, but for either the section or the 
president to dodge behind the distinction 
between “official” and “unofficial” is 
highly discreditable. 

No matter what the pretext it is “alse 
disereditable for any Ametican at thig 
juncture to circulate ‘literature tending ta 
reflect on- Great Britain’s treatment 


. 


_ India; it is calling her motives and her 
sincerity in the war into question and 
fanning the smoidering embers of hatred 
of England, once so common in America. 
“Great Britain is little better than Ger- 

many,” that is the conclusion many 

people would draw, people who have 
money which they may—or may not— 
invest in aiding our common cause. 
Nothing could better illustrate than 
this incident that a considerable portion 
of American theosophists have ceased to 
think and that they blindly believe and 
obey whatever is dictated from Adyar, 
even to the extent of virtual disloyalty. 

As compared with Mrs. Besant, the 
Holy Father at Rome simply isn’t in it. 

—O. E. Library Critic. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


_ Many questions as to the nature and 
claims of psychoanalysis have been asked 
and perhaps they can most conveniently 
be answered, at least along their main 
lines, by the following quotation from 
“What Is Psychoanalysis?” by Isador H. 
Coriat, M. D., lately published by Moffat, 
Yard & Co., New York: 


The evolution of psychoanalysis forms an 
interesting chapter in the history of medi- 
cine, It was in 1881 that Freud, in associa- 
tion with Breuer of Vienna, whose name is 
well known for his researches on the physi- 
ology of the semicircular canals, started to 
treat a young woman who was suffering from 
hysteria. The usual means were tried in vain, 
until it was found that the facts offered by the 
patient in explanation of her condition repre- 
sented only a part of the history. This was 
not due to a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the patient to conceal her medical ante- 
cedents, but as it later developed, to an un- 
conscious repression, because the emotional 
state which was a part of these concealed 
facts represented painful experiences. Finally 
by -a procedure, which later developed into 
the refinements of the psycho-analytic method, 
many hidden experiences of the past with 
their attached emotions were brought to 
light, and it was shown that it was these ex- 
periences which caused the hysterical condi- 
tion. These memories, although buried in the 
unconscious, were active and living forces, 
and only when they were lived over again 
did a cure take place. They were not merely 
forgotten, but repressed, although uncon- 
siously so, and it was only when this re- 
pression was overcome that the patient began 
lo improve. 

At first hypnosis was employed to revive 

. the forgotten memories, but later it was dis- 
covered that hypnosis was not necessary in 
psychoanalysis, and since then its use has heen 
abandoned. In 1895 Breuer and Freud pub- 

- shed their studies on the mechanism of hys- 
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-teria, in which it was shown that thé‘ irys- 


‘terical symptoms arose from reminisċente' un- 
known to and forgotten by thé sufferer. ` They 
demonstrated that the forgetting was a pur- 
poseful act, in the same way that a normal 
individual conveniently “forgets” the unpleas- 
ant experiences of one’s life. 

In 1900 Freud published his great work on 
the “Interpretation of Dreams,” and there 
was opened up a new field of investigation of 
the unconscious in both normal and abnormal 
conditions. Nervous patients frequently re- 
lated strange dreams to him and it was found 
that each dream possessed a profound. per- 
sonal significance for the dreamer, in fact, 
it was the outgrowth, sometimes symbolic, of 
the individual’s unconscious mental life. It 
was definitely proven that every dream was 
the fulfillment of repressed wishes. Dream 
analysis revealed the mechanism of delusions, 
morbid fears, hysteria, fixed ideas; and com- 
pulsive thinking and at the same time it pro- 
vided neurology the most potent instrument 
for the removal of these abnormal symptoms 
in the form of what became known as the 
psychoanalytic treatment. ; 

Thus the fundamental! and basic ides of 
Freud’s work is that a large number of nor- 
mal and abnormal mental procésses' come: 
from hidden sources, unknown and unsus-. 
pected by the individual. The gulf between. 
normal thinking and abnormal states has been 
definitely bridged by psychoanalysis, forin- 
stance, when it is stated that the normal “for- 
getting” of an unpleasant experience is idén- 
tical, but to a more limited degree, witk „the 
repressions of an hysteric. 


A word of warning will not, petals 
be inappropriate. Dr. Freud is. a spe- 
cialist, and his specialty sometimes. ob- 
scures the horizon. . Some of his:inter- 
pretations are so far fetched as to'be 
almost absurd. We may remember also 
that certain highly spiritual forces man- 
ifest upon this plane under a sexual 
guise. 

Dr. Freud’s theory of “forgetting” 
highly suggestive. If unpleasant experi- 
ences, thus forgotten, may manifest 
themselves in morbific ways, we may 
suppose that all experiences must take 
their place in character, whether for 
good or ill. Character must be no more 
than a bundle of experiences, most of 
them no longer finding a place in the 
brain memory, but all of them. worked 
into the totality, into the fabric, that we 
call character. If they are both evil and. 
strong they may manifest as to hysteria, 
but all of them must manifest in some 
way. The bearing of such a theory upon 
reincarnation is obvious enough. 


Better keep yourself clean and bright: 


-you are the window through’ which you 


must see the world —Bernard. Shaw. 
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CONAN DOYLE’S RELIGION. 
(By H. M. Nimmo.) 


One thing Sherlock Holmes never un- 
covered for his friend Watson—that 
Conan Doyle was going to “get religion,” 
as we say in America. During Sher- 
lock’s marvelous days Doyle was a crass 
materialist. There was no life after 
death, he insisted. All Nature was 
against it. “When the candle burns out 
the light disappears. When the electric 
cell is shattered the current stops. When 
the body dissolves there is an end of the 
matter.” Why, he asked, should any man 
amid the teeming population of this 
earth think it important or likely that his 
little personality should survive forever? 

The story of Doyle’s conversion is the 
most impressive element of his latest 
book, “The New Revelation,’ for it is 
spiritism, or spiritualism, as he prefers 
to call it, that has convinced him of im- 
mortality. And immortality to him is 
- “the very essence” of religion, because 
what he learns of immortality from psy- 
chical research teaches him “the con- 
tinued life of the soul, the nature of that 
life, and how it is influenced by our con- 
duct here.” 

To people who have never gone so far 
in denial of immortality as Doyle went, 
or whose faith has been sufficiently 
strong to sustain their belief in immor- 
tality, his testimony and opinion are all 
the more significant. His conversion, 
like his materialism, was purely scien- 
tific. Nor has it been sudden or spec- 
tacular. It is twenty-seven years since 
he joined the British Society for Psy- 
chical Research, and he has been study- 
ing psychical phenomena ever since. 
Once he was persuaded of the ope- 
ration of mind upon mind through 
telepathy, an operation that is widely ac- 
cepted among people who do not go the 
whole length of spiritism, there was only 
one conclusion for him. 


Thus inspired, Doyle proclaims the es- 
tablishment of communication with dis- 
carnate spirits as “by far the greatest 
religious event since the death of 
Christ.” It spells, he believes. a revo- 
lution in Christianity. It offers the basis 
for a reunion of Christendom, and even 
a religious union with races which are 
non-Christian. 

Christianity, he maintains, has been 


weakened by the doctrines it has built up 
for centuries. The churches are half 
empty, with women as their chief sup- 
porters. “People are alienated because 
they frankly do not believe the facts as 
presented to them to be true. Their 
reason and their sense of justice are 
equally offended.” The story of Adam 
and Eve is only an allegory. We now 
know that we can trace life back to 
“that shadowy and far-off time when 
the man-like ape slowly evolved into 
the ape-like man.” And we know that 
his course has been one of progress to 
higher forms. There was no “fall,” as 
the Bible teaches. And if there was no 
fall, there was no original sin, or atone- 
ment, or redemption. 

Christ died “in order to give the 
people the lesson of an ideal life” But 
we have made so much of His death 
that we have under-emphasized His life 
work. Doyle sees nothing unusual in a 
man dying for an idea. “Thousands of 
our lads are doing it at this instant in 
France.” It was Christ's life, and not 
His death, which is “the true centre of 
the Christian religion.” 

The reason for this failure to empha- 
size sufficiently the life of Christ, in the 
opinion of the author, is that “the teach- 
ing of Christ was in many most impor- 
tant respects lost by the early church, 
and has not come down to us.” Miracles. 
the tongues of fire, the rushing wind, the 
spiritual gifts—all these phenomena re- 
corded in the scriptures he accepts as 
evidence that the continuity of life and 
communication with the dead were 
known to the early Christians; for in 
such phenomena he sces the manifesta- 
tion of the psychic power as it is known 
today. 

“The early Christian church was satu- 
rated with spiritualism,” he says. And 
he deduces the activity of wicked or 
mischievous spirits in those days, as in 
these, from the apostolic admonition: 
“Beloved, believe not every spirit, Lut try 
the spirits whether they are of God.” 


What manner of life does Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle expect beyond the grave? 
From what he tells us of the informa- 
tion he has collected he expects his spirit 
to fall into a kind of sleep for some 
hours or days after his death. There- 
after his status.swill.depetid on his con- 


duct and character on this side. There 
are grades of society in heaven, so to 
speak, to correspond with the grossness 
or the virtue of our souls. And there is 
asort of purgatory, or place of purifica- 
tion, in which the punishment of the 
wicked is “very certain and very seri- 
ous”; but there is always hope of expia- 
tion over there, and it is the business of 
the more blessed to help those below 
them in the scale of blessedness. The 
author quotes the spirit of Julia Ames 
as saying: “The greatest joy of heaven 
is emptying hell.” 

As for hell itself, which no longer 
frightens as many mortals as it used to, 
Doyle says that it does not actually exist 
as “a permanent place.” He dismisses 
the whole theory of hell, as we have been 
taught it, in language that will shock 
the orthodox: 

This odious conception, so blasphemous in 
its view of the Creator, arose from the ex- 
aggerations of Oriental phrases, and may per- 
haps have been of service in a coarse age 


where men were frightened by fires as wild 
heasts are scared by the travelers. 


For the remainder of the life here- 
after he invokes “the laws of evidence, 
which agree that where many independent 
witnesses give a similar account, that 
account has no claim to be considered 
as a true one.” And the spirits who 
have testified agree that in their sphere 
“like goes to like, that all who love or 
have interests in common are united, that 
life is full of interest and occupation, 
and that they would by no means re- 
turn,” ‘scenes 


Whatever we may think of “The New 
Revelation,” we can not dogmatically 
contradict it without impugning the 
veracity and intelligence of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle not only, but the veracity 
and intelligence of many of the most 
trustworthy minds in England and 
America. The amazing fact about spirit- 
ism is that it persists, and that it wins 
the support of so many distinguished in- 
tellects in spite of all the criticism and 
doctrine opposed to it—From Black and 
White, 


The ancient theologians and priests 
testify that the Soul is conjoined to the 
body through a certain punishment, and 
that it is buried in this body as in a 
sepulchre—-Philolaus. 
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DREAMS. 


“The Fabric of Dreams,” by Kathe- 
rine Taylor Craig, which E. P. Dutton & 
Co. have just published, is a very com- 
prehensive survey of the whole subject of 
dreams. The author, who is a well- 
known student of the occult, has omitt¢d 
nothing of consequence from her review 
of the attitude of both the learned and 
the ignorant world toward dreams froin 
the days of antiquity to the scientific 
theories of today. Among the -moderns 
she makes frequent reference to or quò- 
tations from the works of Jung, Frew, 
Morton Prince, Havelock Ellis, Stanley 
Hall, Boris Sidis, and many others, using 
their theories in explanation of dream 
phenomena, comparing their conclusions 
and discussing their ideas. Modern mys- 
tics, such as Mme. Blavatsky, William 
Sharp, William Blake, add their quota $f 
interest, and there are extracts from and 
references to many men and women of 
note during recent years in literature, 
science, religion, art, and philosophy. 
The literature and history of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans are drawn upon for 
their various explanations and discué 
sions of dreams and numberless personal 
happenings and beliefs are recordet, 
The Hebrews of antiquity, the Hindus, 
the Gipsies of all times, the civilization 
of the Middle Ages, are all put undér 
tribute to make complete the story of 
how man in all times has looked upon 
his dreams. There are chapters on 
dreams that have come true, dream 
analysis and interpretation, drugs and 
plants that have been used to induce 
dreams, the mystery of sleep, neurag- 
thenia versus the sixth sense, symbolism 
in dreams, and the ancient art gf 
geomancy. Sg ; 


All omens point toward the steady con- 
tinuance of just such labor as has al- 
ready taught us all we know. Perhaps, 
indeed, in this complex of interpene- 
trating spirits our own effort is no indi- 
vidual, no transitory, thing.” That which 
lies at the root of each of us lies at the 
root of the Cosmos, too. Our struggle is 
the struggle of the Universe itself; and 
the very Godhead finds fulfillment 
through our upward striving souls— 


Myers. 
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Not from birth does one become a 
slave; not from birth does one become å 
saint; but by conduct alone =—Buadha. 


The Theosophical Society 


‘The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz; 

_’s First-Te form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
, Without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 
` Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 
_ Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
‘powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 

` responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views -and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
-and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
. dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
.. progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of | 
. Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
ur it. i 


_ Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


Price 5 cents - $I a year 


126 Post Street . . . San Francisco 


The Blavatsky Lodge of Theosophists 
Cordes-Rochat Building 
126 Post St. - - San Francisco 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


Vol IHL No, 35. 
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SPIRIT COMMUNICATION. 


Tar New Reveration, By Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. New York: The George H. 
Doran Company; $1 net. 


Tue Deap Have Never Diep. By Edward 
C Randall. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 
$1.50 net, 

Tae Reauity or Psycuic PHENOMENA. By 
W. J. Crawford. New York: Dutton & Co.; 
$f net. 

If one may judge by superficial indica- 
tions, the community's faith in a future 
lite has been more stimulated by recent 
popular “spirit communications” such as 
Sir Oliver Lodge's “Raymond” and Elsa 
Baker's “Letters from a Living Dead 
Man” than by all that the Society for 
Psychical Research has been able to ac- 
complish in the past ten years. The rea- 
son is not far to seek: what faith in an- 
other life demands is not “scientific” 
identification of departed spirits, but 
some plausible description of what the 
next life is like. The greatest stumbling- 
hlock in the way of faith is not lack of 
demonstration, but lack of credible ma- 


terial on which the imagination may 
work. The Book of Revelation furnished 
this for most of our ancestors, as “The 


(sates Ajar” did for many of our fathers. 
it is interesting to note that a fairly large 
number of our contemporaries are find- 
ing a substitute for these older books in 
the sort of “spirit communication” to 
which reference has been made. The 
ust of such communications, of which 
the five books under review are typical, 
ts constantly receiving reinforcements. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's “New Reve- 
lation” may add to the persuasion of the 
already persuaded, but it will hardly per- 
suade any one else. In fairness to Sir 
Arthur, it should at once be stated that 
he makes no attempt at persuasion by the 
introduction of new evidence. He does, 
however, attempt to present himself as a 
severe critic of all psychical research. 
converted only after years of the coldest 
skepticism; but the reader will draw from 
this account the conclusion that it was 
the writer of romances rather than the 
scientifically trained physician that 
finally gave his adhesion to the claims 
of spiritism. The book leaves one with 
a rather poor opinion of the doctor’s 
critical abilities. As a result of certain 
experiences and of very wide reading in 
spiritistic literature, all his critical objec- 
tions were at last broken down, and he 
is now ready to accept everything spirit- 
ism claims, “from the lowest physical 
phenomenon of a table-rap up to the mest 
inspired utterance of a prophet,” inchid- 
ing “the heaving table and the flying 
tambourine.” The chief aim of his book 
is to show that spiritistic claims consti- 
tute a new and important religious reve- 
lation. Either many of the best minds of 
the present generation have gone stark 
mad or else “there has come to us from 
divine sources a new revelation.” What 
this revelation is, in its main outlines, 
the author describes, pointing out the 
general agreement that is to be found 
between most of the spirit messages and 
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he ways in which the new revelation 
confirms and modifies certain Christian 
beliefs. Probably the most interesting 
art of his book is the description of the 
conditions and occupations of the next 
ife, as portrayed in the psychic revela- 
tions. The book closes with an exhorta- 
ion to the faithful to increase their faith, 
especially by the constant perusal of the 
edifying literature of the subject. “Soak 
yourself,” he exclaims, “soak yourself 
with this grand truth.” 

Sir Arthur is himself so well soaked 
that it is to be feared that his book will 
be treated with little reverence by those 
who scoff at his grand truth. Still bet- 
ter material for ridicule is to be found 
in Mr. Randall's “The Dead Have Never 
Died.” The writer has a pompous, dog- 
matic, conceited manner, and his asserted 
mode of communication with the spirit 
world will hardly appeal as trustworthy 
to any but the exceedingly credulous. 

A very different type of book is Dr. 
Crawford’s “The Reality of Psychig 
Phenomena.” This is the only one of the 
books under review that deals with the 
physical side of spiritism, and it is char- 
acterized throughout by careful state- 
ment and a scientific attitude. The phe- 
nomena described recall Eusapia Pala- 
dino, and hence at once put the reader 
properly on his guard; raps of various in- 
tensity are recorded, some of them mak- 
ing a din like that produced by a sledge- 
hammer, tables are tipped and raised 
without contact, etc. The unique ele- 
ment in Dr. Crawford's experiment con- 
sists in the series of careful measure- 
ments made and recorded. The medium 
sat upon a weighing machine, and her 
weight during the different parts of the 
tipping and levitation processes was care- 
fully noted; and by the use of another 
weighing machine and a spring balance 
various interesting facts concerning the 
able during these same processes were 
obtained. The results of the experiments 
indicated (as might have been antici- 
pated) that the medium was the source 
of the various activities of the table; thus 
when the table was raised, its weight was 
added to the weight of the medium with 
10 additional pressure upon the floor im- 
mediately beneath it. In many respects 
he case which Dr. Crawford makes out 
for the need of a supernormal explana- 
tion is much stronger than that which 
the supporters of Paladino were ever 


able to present. Dr. Crawford's medium 
(Miss Kathleen Goligher) has never 
been caught in any attempt at fraud and 
has no pecuniary interest at stake, as she 
has never received a penny in payment 
for her work. She and her family (all 
of whom participate in the sittings) are 
ardent spiritualists and deeply religious 
people, to whose integrity Dr. Crawford 
testifies on the basis of many years’ close 
acquaintance. The illumination of the 
room, though by red light, was appar- 
ently very much better than was used in 
Paladino’s seances. The results achieved. 
moreover (if we are to believe Dr. 
Crawford), are such that they could not 
possibly be produced by the “Eusapian” 
methods of manipulation by hands and 


feet. In several instances a table or 
stool was raised several feet in the 
air and held there for some time. 


the space all around it, above, be- 
low, and on all sides, being clearly vis- 
ible. The magnitude of the force ope- 
rating upon the table was also extraordi- 
nary, and the particular kind of fraud 
used by Paladino seems here to be ruled 
out; but it does not follow that no fraud 
of any kind was practiced, even though 
it is confessedly difficult to suggest what 
kind of legerdemain might have been 
used. It should, moreover, be pointed 
out that Dr. Crawford's experiments 
were not as rigorously controlled as one 
could wish. Though the lighting was 
better than in most “physical” sittings. 
white light was rigorously excluded. Dr. 
Crawford was the only investigator pres- 
ent, and while he was watching the table 
there was no one to watch the medium 
and her family. In one respect there was 
less “control” than in the Paladino ex- 
periments, where observers were seated 
on both sides of the medium. No at- 
tempt was made to have any outsider 
hold Miss Goligher’s hands or feet; in- 
stead of that two members of her family, 
themselves mediums, sat next her. As 
usual, no one and no physical body of any 
sort were allowed to pass between the 
chief medium and the table. Even if one 
accept all the results of the various ex- 
periments as impeccable and agree with 
Dr. Crawford that they demand some 
supernormal explanation, there is not one 
bit of evidence in his entire book to indi- 
cate that “spirits had anything whatever 
to do with the matter.” Dr. Crawford’ 
own hypothesis is that the -spirits some- 


how draw out from the body of the me- 
dium some kind of subtle matter, make 
rods and fingers out of it, and transmit 
“psychic force” along it. But if we ad- 
it the subtle matter and the psychic 
force, none of the facts which he reports 
demands any other “operator” than just 
he medium herself. Nor need this 
necessarily impugn Miss Goligher’s good 
faith; for have we not always the 
“Subliminal” to which to appeal? Dr. 
Crawford has done a great deal in re- 
opening the case for “psychical phenom- 
ena” after its collapse through the ex- 

sure of Paladino; it can not be said 
hat he has proved anything further than 
the need of more investigation of a rigor- 
ously critical sort—The Natton. 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


(The following is extracted from an article 
on “England and India,” contributed by Mr. 
S. K. Ratcliffe to the New Republic of Au- 
gust 10th.) 

Annie Besant went to live in India 
something more than a quarter af a cen- 
tury ago. No living woman has had a 
more singular career. After separating 
irom her husband, an English Episcopal 
clergyman, she was for years the asso- 
ciate of Charles Bradlaugh, the British 
Ingersoll, in a campaign of radical athe- 
ism, the pair of them making the most 
formidable platform combination in the 
country. A little later she placed her 
wonderful eloquence and vitality at the 
service of the infant Fabian Society, and 
fnally passed under the dominion of H. 
P. Blavatsky and the esoteric doctrine of 
Theosophy. Her day in England was 
over. She had exchanged the arid secu- 
arist negation for a mystic faith which 
promised fulfillment and spiritual peace, 
and India, of which she then knew noth- 
ing, seemed to offer an unbounded field, 
or her energies. Those who followed 
her career in the East were led to think 
hat her ambition would have been satis- 
fed if she could have achieved two 
hings: the unchallenged leadership of 
the International Theosophical Society 
and the expansion of the Central Hindu 
College, which she had founded at Be- 
nares, into a Hindu university. For this 
institution Mrs. Besant sought a charter 
tom the government of India, her aim 
being to make it, in distinction from the 
secularist government colleges, a centre 
of specific Hindu culture, colored by the 
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occult doctrines which, hidden in a cloud 
of Sanskrit terms, have an attraction for 
restless inquirers in the West while pro- 
voking the orthodox Orientalists to blas- 
pheme. 

Mrs. Besant did not attain either ambi- 
tion. Sectional rebellion has accompa- 
nied her direction of the Theosophical 
Society. She has made excursions into 
stranger regions even than those com- 
monly explored by occultists, and in par- 
ticular she risked the unity of her fol- 
lowers by starting a queer messianic cult, 
the oddities of which have been lost sight 
of during the war. Consequent upon this 
hapless adventure Mrs. Besant had to 
abandon the Benares College, into which 
she had put twenty years of arduous 
work, while a series of sensational suits 
in the law courts of Madras overthrew 
her authority in the theosophical move- 
ment. A position of unquestioned leader- 
ship is for Mrs. Besant an essential. 
Realizing that her place in the theosoph- 
ical field was imperiled, she turned once 
more to politics, with her old power as 
an agitator almost undiminished. She 
founded the Home Rule League, acquired 
control of two newspapers, and was rap- 
idly able to show the nationalists of India 
that there were many things in the way 
of political propaganda which they 
might learn from an elderly European 
woman. So long as Lord Hardinge was 
Viceroy Mrs. Besant was not interfered 
with, but soon after the present governor- 
general, Lord Chelmsford, took over 
charge, the government came down upon 
her, thereby making certain her election 
to the chair of the National Congress. 
Mrs. Besant was interned in a Madras 
hill-station for several months. She was 
released a year ago, on the eve of Mr. 
Montagu’s departure for India to inaugu- 
rate the new policy which must form the 
thenie of a second letter, 
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If the king goes mad and goes about 
to find the king in his own country, he 
will never find him, because he is the 
king himself. It is better that we know 
we are the king and give up this fool’s 
search after the king —Hindu sage. 

sts mm 3 

We wake and find ourselves on a stair. 
There are other stairs below us which we 
seem to have ascended; there are stairs 
above us, many a one, which go upward 
and out of sight —Emerson, 
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AFTER DEATH. 
Docs Theosophy teach that we shail 
recognise our friends after death? 


This depends a good deal on what you 
nean by recognition. During earth life 
we recognize our friends by their bodily 
appearance, and there can be no such 
recognition as this where there is no 
body to be recognized. Even the most 
orthodox of Christians who believe in 
he resurrection of the body can hardly 
realize without consternation what such 
a belief must imply. A body implies or- 
gans, and therefore the use of those 
organs. It implies change, and all the 
processes of change. It implies, for ex- 
ample, the use of pocket handkerchiefs. 
Moreover, if we are to recognize our 
friends in any bodily way we must ask 
if they will seem to us to be old or young, 
sick or well, strong or feeble. There 
could be no such recognition of friends 
unless they were in the familiar forms, 
and the familiar forms are all too often 
those of disability and pain. Even if the 
recognition were only mental it would 
still include imperfections, frailties, and 
passions, and these things are incom- 
patible with any spiritual state. 

Try and understand that the real man 
is essentially spiritual, although the lower 
parts of his consciousness are soiled and 
deluded by contact with matter. If there 
is to. be any period of spiritual repose 
it is evident that the passions and greeds 
must first be discarded, since with such 
a freight there could be no ascent to the 
spiritual or heaven world. This process 
is carried out in Kama Loka immediately 
after the death of the body, and its dura- 
tion must obviously depend upon the 
strength of these lower forces and their 
consequent vitality. The pure and holy 
man will have done a large part of the 
work before death, and but little will re- 
main to be done in Kama Loka. The 
sensualist will have done none of it, and 
the Kama Loka process of separation 
will therefore be a long one. As soon 
as this process of separation is con- 
cluded, whether it takes ten minutes or 
a thousand years, the spiritual nature, 
or the true man, obeys his natural gravi- 
tation upwards, and so enters Devachan 
or the Heaven World, leaving behind in 
Kama Ko Loka the dregs or desidium of 
his lower nature. 

Now it is in Devachan that we may be 


said to recognize our friends, and not 
only those that are dead. but those that 
are still alive. Devachan means the im- 
agined realization of every spiritual 
ideal, hope, or love. It is the place of 
supreme and ecstatic accomplishment, 
the condition in which all spiritual emo- 
tion comes to fruition. But there can be 
nothing in Devachan that ts not spiritual. 
nothing that is imperfect, or soiled with 
selfishness. Nothing can be recognized 
that is not of the nature of Devachan. 
And since everything is governed by its 
orderly causes, the soul must remain 
there until the spiritual forces that car- 
ried it there are overcome by the Karmic 
forces that compel it to return to earth. 
And on its way back to earth it is re- 
joined by the remains of its former lower 
nature, called by the Buddhists the 
Skandhas, so that the struggle between 
higher and lower may be resumed where 
it was left off and on the threshold of 
the new incarnation. But the best de- 
scription of the whole post-mortem state 
is probably to be found in the “Key to 
Theosophy,” by H. P. Blavatsky. 


cornomenesneeteannnnems 
WISDOM FROM “ISIS UNVEILED.” 


The Astral Light keeps an un- 
mutilated record of all that was, that is, 
or ever will be. The minutest acts of 
our lives are imprinted on it, and eves 
our thoughts rests photographed on it 
eternal tablet. 


Memory—the despair of the material- 
ist. the enigma of the psychologist, the 
sphinx of Science—is to the student of 
old philosophies merely a name to ex- 
press that power which man uncon- 
sciously exerts with many of the inferior 
animals—to look with inner insight into 
the Astral Light and there behold the 
images of past sensations and incidents. 


That flash of memory which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to show a drowning 
man every long-forgotten scene of hr 
mortal life as the landscape is revealed 
by the intermittent flashes of lightning- 
is simply the sudden glimpse which the 
struggling soul gets into the silent gai- 
leries where his history is depicted in 
imperishable colors. 


No man, however gross and material 
he may be, can avoid leading a doutle, 
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existence; one in the visible universe, 
the other in the invisible. 


Hliranyagarba, or the Unit Soul. 


That man who has conquered matter 
sufficiently to receive the direct light 
irom his shining Augoiedes feels truth 
intuitionally; he could not err in judg- 
ment notwithstanding -all the sophisms 
suggested by cold reason, for he is il- 
laminated. 


The mind receives indelible impres- 
sions even from chance acquaintances 
or persons encountered but once. As a 
few seconds’ exposure of the sensitized 
photograph plate is all that is requisite 
to preserve indefinitely the image of the 
sitter so is it with the mind. 


Every human being is born with the 
rudiments of the inner sense called in- 
tuition, which may be developed into 
what the Scotch know as “second sight.” 


The sun was not considered by the 
ancients as the direct cause of the light 
and heat, but only as the agent of the 
former through which the light passes 
on its way to our sphere. 


The will creates; for the will in mo- 
tion is foree, and force reproduces mat- 
ter, 


Healing, to deserve the name, requires 
either faith in the patient or robust 
health united with strong will in the ope- 
rator. With expectancy supplemented 
by faith one can cure himself of almost 
any morbific condition. It is a 
question of temperament, imagination, 
and self-cure. 


It is a strange coincidence that when 
first discovered America was found to 
hear among some natives the name of 
Atlanta. l 


A thorough familiarity with the occult 
faculties of everything existing in na- 
ture, visible as well as invisible; their 
mutual relations, attractions, and repul- 
sions; the cause of these traced to the 
spiritual principle which pervades and 
animates all things; the ability to fur- 
nish the best conditions for this principle 
to manifest itself. In other words, a 
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profound and exhaustive knowledge of 
natural law—this was and is the basis of 


magic. pene eee 


SOUL AND MIND. 
What is the difference between 
Mind and the Soul? 


There is no essential difference. They 
are both states or conditions of the one 
consciousness. This has been said be- 
fore, but it can not be said too often 
nor understood too thoroughly by those 
anxious to understand the first principles 
of the Divine Science. There is one uni- 
versal consciousness underlying all the 
forms of matter and therefore limited or 
conditioned by those forms of matter. 
If you immerse a sponge in the ocean 
the water that is contained in the sponge 
is identical with the water that is out- 
side. It is still a part of the ocean that 
shakes the cliffs. But it is now condi- 
tioned or modified by the interstices and 
compartments of the sponge and it may 
even become so entangled in the sponge 
as to stagnate. The One Life of the Uni- 
verse shows itself to our senses only 
through the forms that embody it, and 
inasmuch as the forms themselves are dif- 
ferent one from another we suppose the 
life underlying them to be separate. 
Thus the mind is the One Consciousness 
showing itself through the particular 
atomic arrangement that we call the hu- 
man brain. The Soul is also the One 
Life showing itself under other and het- 
ter conditions just as a light shows bril- 
liantly through a transparent medium 
and dimly through one that is not so 
transparent. The object of occult devel- 
opment is so to purify the medium 
through which the light shines that it 
shall transmit the light instead of ob- 
structing it, and this must be done by the 
cultivation of impersonal thought and by 
compelling the mind to think along the 
lines of its real nature. Try not to think 
of the Mind and the Soul as being sepa- 
rate entities. Try to think of life itself 
as a unity rather than of the states and 
conditions under which that Unity may 
show itself and realize that what you call 
the Mind is actually the universal life 
acting for the moment under the dis- 
abilities of the brain and of selfishness. 

et 


the 


A man who disbelieves in his own di- 
vinity is an atheist---Vedantei 
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DREAMS. 


There is no reason why we should not 
get together while we can and tell each 
other our dreams.—P lato. 


For God speaketh once, yea twice, yel 
man perceived it not. In a dream, in a 
vision of the night, when deep sleep fall- 
eth upon man, in slumberings upon the 
bed, then He openeth the ears of men 
and sealeth their instructions —Elthu. 


I believe men only dream that they 
may not cease to see. I have fallen 
asleep in tears, but in my dreams the 
loveliest figures came to give me comfort 
and happiness and I awoke the next 
morning fresh and cheerful—Gocthe, 


The man who undertakes their inter- 
pretation should understand the book of 
God and remember the words of his 
Apostle, whose name be perpetually 
blessed. He should comprehend the 
Arabic proverbs, the etymology of words, 
the distinction of men and of their habits 
and of their conditions, be skilled in in- 
terpretation and possess a clean spirit, 
chaste, moral, and the word of truth. 
—Mohanunedan writings. 


As I fully believe I am commanded to 
do this (teach the young) by God, speak- 
ing in oracles, and in dreams, and in 
every way by which the divine voice has 
ever spoken to man and told him what 
to do,.— Socrates, 


The good and bad men are least dis- 
tinguishable when asleep; whence it is 
a common saying that during one-half 
of life there is no difference between the 
happy and the wretched, and this accords 
with our anticipations; for sleep is an 
inactivity of the soul in so far as it is 
demonstrated good or bad except that in 
some wise some of its movements find 
their way through the veil and so the 
good come to have better dreams than 
ordinary men.—Aristotie. 


I have sometimes found difficulty in 
distinguishing dreams from reality.— 
Descartes. 


Who knows whether that part of life 
when people think they are awake is but 


another kind of sleep, a trifle different 
from the first, to which people are 
aroused when they think they are asleep. 
—Pascail. 


Our animal ancestors were not birds 
and we can not inherit sensations of 
flying, but they floated and swam for 
longer than they have had legs; they had 
a radically different mode of breathing. 
and why may there not be vestigial 
traces of this in the soul as there are of 
gill-slits under our necks? . . . To me 
sensations of hovering, gliding by an in- 
ner impulse rather than limbs, falling and 
rising, have been from boyhood very real. 
both sleeping and waking.—Stanley Hail. 


From all these signs it must be con- 
cluded that the soul has in some degree 
historical strata, the oldest stratum of 
which would correspond to the uncon- 
scious.—J ung. 


I went upstairs to Mrs. Lincoln's read- 
ing-room. Feeling somewhat tired, I lay 
down upon a couch in the room, directly 
opposite a bureau upon which was a 
looking-glass. As I reclined my eye fell 
upon the glass, and I saw distinctly two 
images of myself, exactly alike, except 
that one was a little paler than the other. 
I arose and lay down again with the same 
result—4braham Lincoln. 


I can give but an instance or so of 
what part is done sleeping and what part 
awake and leave the reader to share what 
laurels there are, at his own nod between 
myself and my collaborators, and to do 
this I will first take a book that a num- 
ber of persons have been polite enough 
to read, “The Strange Story of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” I had long been trying 
to write a story upon this subject, to find 
body, a vehicle for that strong sense of 
man’s double being which must at times 
come in upon and overwhelm the mind 
of every thinking creature. I had writ- 
ten one, “The Traveling Companion.” 
which was returned by an editor on the 
plea that it was a work of genius and in- 
decent, and which I burned the other day 
on the ground that it was not a work of 
genius and that Jekyll had supplanted it. 
Then came one of those finacial fluctua‘ 
tions to which (with an elegant mod 
esty) I have hitherto referred to in th 
third person, For twodays went about 


tacking my brains for a plot of any sort; 
and on the second night I dreamed the 
scene at the window, a scene afterwards 
split in two, in which Hyde, pursued for 
some crime, took the powder and under- 
went the change in the presence of his 
creditors. All the rest was made awake, 
and consciously, though I think I can 
trace in it much of the manner of my 
Brownies.—Stevenson. 


Were my memory as faithful as my 
reason is fruitful, I would never study 
but in dreams, and this time I would 
choose for my religious devotions.—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


l have had in my dreams reflections in 
spite of myself, in which I had no part. 
l had neither will nor freedom, and yet 
I combined ideas with sagacity, and even 
with some genius, Whatever 
theory you may adopt and whatever fu- 
tile efforts you may make to prove that 
your memory rules your brain, and that 
your brain moves your soul, you are 
obliged to admit that all of your ideas 
come to you in sleep, independently of 
you and in spite of you. Your will has 
no part in them whatsoever. It is cer- 
tain then that you may think seven or 
eight hours consecutively without having 
the least desire to think, or without even 
knowing that you do think.—V oltaire. 


Then spake the Lord to Paul in the 
might by a vision, Be not afraid, but 


speak and hold not thy peace —Acts` 


xvii, 9. 


Every night for nearly five years the 
devil lay on his feet and weighted them 
with the likeness of a phantom weight so 
that Romauld could scarcely turn on his 
touch.—Taylor. 


For I, too, have my dream, my memory 
of one whom as a child I called Star- 
Eyes, I was not more than seven 
when, one day by a well, near a sea-lock 
in Argyle, just as I was stooping to drink, 
my glancing eyes lit on a tall woman 
standing among a mist of wild hyacinths 
under three great sycamores. 1 stood 
looking as a fawn looks, wild-eyed and 
unafraid. She did not speak, but she 
smiled, and because of the love and 
lkauty in her eyes, I ran to her. She 
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stooped and lifted the blueness out of the 
flowers, as one might lift foam out of a 
pool, and I thought she threw it over 
me. When I was found lying among the 
hyacinths, dazed, and as was thought, ill, 
I asked eagerly after the lady in white, 
and with hair all shiny like buttercups.. 
24 I was told I was sun-dazed and 
had been dreaming. —1illiam Sharp 
(Fiona Macleod). 


For I am sure that if any man were to 
wake that night in which he saw no 
dreams, and put it beside all the other 
days and nights of his whole life and 
compare them and say how many of them 
all were better spent or happier than that 
one night—-I am sure that not the ordi- 
nary man alone, but the King of Persia 
himself, would find them few to count. 
—Plato. 


He who would receive true dreams 


, should keep a pure, undisturbed, and im- 


aginative spirit and so compose it that it 
may be worthy of knowledge and gov- 
ernment by the mind, for such a spirit is 
most fit for prophesying and is a most 
clear glass for all images which flow 
everywhere from all -things. When, 
therefore, we are sound in body, are not 
disturbed in mind, our intellect not made 
dull by heavy meats and strong drinks, 
not sad through poverty, not provoked 
through lust, nor incited by any vice, nor 
stirred up by wrath and anger, not being 
irreligiously or profanely inclined, nor 
given to levity nor lost in drunkenness, 
but chastely going to bed fall asleep, then 
our pure and divine soul being free from 
all the evils above recited and separated 
from all hurtful thoughts and now freed 
by dreaming, is endowed with this divine 
spirit, and doth perceive these beams and 
representations which are darted down 
as it were and shine forth from the Di- 
vine Mind into itself is a deifying glass. 
—From an old dream book. 


For so He giveth unto His beloved in 
sleep.—Psalmn cxvii. 


A skillful man dreams for his self- 
knowedge.—E merson, 
pa 
Man lives plunged in a world of il- 


lusion and deceptive forms, which the 
vulgar take for reality —Deniocritus. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who al! have a right to hold their 
own views aud to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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A LABORATORY. 


It seems that there are certain Theos- 
ophists who wish to start a theosophical 
laboratory for purposes of experiment 
and research. They believe that a prac- 
tical demonstration of abnormal powers 
would have an influence upon the 
thought of the world, that it would serve 
as a basis for philosophy. 

We are inclined to think that the pro- 
moters of this scheme are either self-de- 
ceived as to their own motives or that 
they have a very inadequate conception 
of the mission of Theosophy itself. 
Moreover, the work that they propose to 
do is already being done, and done very 
much better than they can do it. 

At the present time there are scores, 
literally scores, of scientific men who are 
engaged in this work of psychical re- 
search. Their methods may leave much 
to be desired, they may be tainted with 
materialism, and their conclusions may 
be narrow and prejudiced. None the 
less they have collected a vast array of 
tacts, and they are indisputable facts. 
They cover the whole field of phenomena 
so far as it is open to them. A theo- 
sophical laboratory could do no more 
than is already being done, and since 
such a laboratory would necessarily be 
conducted by minds largely untrained in 
the work of precise observation and 
record it would command no special at- 
tention and would arouse no special in- 
terest. In point of fact it would be ab- 
wlutely ignored, and rightly so. 


There is not a single phenomenon that 
would come within the scope of such a 
laboratory that is not already included in 
the investigations of the Society for 
Psychical Research. Outside of this So- 
ciety there are investigators of the high- 
est eminence, entirely unprejudiced, and 
whose results and conclusions are avail- 
able to every one. A theosophical lab- 
oratory would do no more than dupiicate 
their experiments, while the reports of 
their proceedings would have none of the 
weight that is given only to training, 
and to experience in methods of abso- 
lute precision and caution. It would be 
far better to offer the theosophical ex- 
planation of the results already obtained 
than to enter a field of research that is 
already so competently occupied. 

It might be further suggested that the 
object of Theosophy—at least the main 
object—is not to prove the reality of 
supernormal capacities, but rather to 
recommend a philosophy that shall make 
fraternity a living power in the minds of 
men. All other things are immaterial 
from the theosophical standpoint. No 
man is necessarily the better because the 
reality of clairvoyance, for example, has 
been demonstrated to him. It has al- 
ready been demonstrated past all possi- 
bility of honest doubt. It has been 
demonstrated by innumerable independ- 
ent and credible investigators, and a 
theosophical laboratory could add noth- 
ing to the weight of evidence and proof 
that has already been collected. Those 
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who remain still unconvinced are not 
likely to be moved from their incredulity 
by more experiments and more demon- 
strations, And we should be saved from 
all such fruitless activities if we were 
more intent upon the spread of a philos- 
ophy of fraternity than by the satisfac- 
tion of our oven curiosities and the grati- 
fication of those who are always ready to 
marvel at some new thing. 

enee 


ASCETICISM. 
What is asceticism? 


Human consciousness may be compared 
with the mercury in a thermometer. It 
passes from level to level, but, unlike the 
mercury, it does so by a power inherent 
in itself; in other words by will. Con- 
sciousness may reside in the domain of 
the body and of the senses. Or it may 
pass upward to the plane of the intellect. 
Or it may rise still higher until it be- 
comes spiritual, 

The consciousness of the average man 
is in the body and the senses. That is to 
say he conceives of himself as function- 
ing only through the senses. His con- 
ception of happiness is sensuous grati- 
fication, although this may be of a rela- 
tively high order, as in the pursuit of art 
and music. His desires all tend to the 
possession of things. Habitually he re- 
gards himself as a body, or as so inti- 
mately connected with a body as to be un- 
thinkable apart from it. The conscious- 
ness of such a man is on the material 
plane, although this is quite compatible 
with a virtuous and moral life. But 
his consciousness may not be wholly on 
the material plane. It may oscillate be- 
tween two or more planes, just as the 
mercury oscillates in a thermometer. 
None the less its habitat, its home, will 
be on the plane of the body. 

Asceticism is the effort to free the 
consciousness from the control of the 
body, and to dissolve the partnership that 
has lasted so long. The body may be 
imagined as consisting of innumerable 
animal lives that constantly call on con- 
sciousness for their support and gratifica- 
tion. The consciousness has gradually 
accepted the association, and this has 
finally become a sort of identification. 
Thus we say that we are hungry or 
thirsty, whereas it is not we who are 
hungry or thirsty, since hunger and 
thirst are purely bodily affairs. And so 


with all the affairs of the senses. They 
would have no power over consciousness 
but for the fact that consciousness has 
become merged and entangled in them. 

The first step in asceticism is the 
realization that we are not our bodies nor 
compelled in any way to obey their be- 
hests except in so far as it is our duty 
to nourish and sustain them. We must 
learn to sit disinterestedly in judgment 
upon our bodies unswayed by them ex- 
cept as duty may dictate. The process is 
necessarily one of discipline and of de- 
tachment, but under no circumstances 
does a true asceticism demand the ill- 
treatment of the body. This is always 
the reverse of spirituality. But it does 
demand a sense of detachment from the 
body. The body must be the servant, and 
not the master. It must not be allowed 
to pose as the partner of consciousness. 
It must be taught to make its requests 
as to a superior who shall determine 
their propriety unmoved by self-concern 
or the illusion of identity. In other 
words the body must not be allowed to 
usurp the place of the “I.” 

This is ordinarily, but incorrectly, 
called self-denial. Actually it is the de- 
nial, the restraint, the regulation of the 
body. It is the effort to detach con- 
sciousness from the body, to keep the 
consciousness unruffled, unconcerned, no 
matter what the vicissitudes of the body. 
This is always the first stage in a true 
asceticism, a 


UNIVERSAL PROVERBS. 


The wolf changes his coat, but not his 
nature, 

What good is soap to a negro, and ad- 
vice to a fool? 

God builds the nest of the blind bird. 

The eye is a window which looks into 
the heart. 

He who is far from the eye is far 
from the heart. 

The young of the raven appears to it 
a nightingale. 

The dog barks, but the caravan passes 


on. nn ene 


And what could be more divine than 
the exhalations of the earth which affect 
the human soul so as to enable her to 
predict the future? And could the hand 
of time evaporate such a virtue? Deo you 
suppose you are talking of some kind oi 
wine or salted meat?—Cicere. 


i 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


“Look within,” says Marcus Aurelius. 
“Within is the fountain of good, and it 
will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever 
dig.” True peace is always from within. 
Heaven is a state of consciousness, and 
does not necessarily refer to any post- 
mortem condition: 


The mind is its own place, and in itsclf 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


Learn to control the mind, for “the 
Mind is the Great Slayer of the Real.” 
It is only then that the soul becomes 
flooded with the infinite peace of the 
Spirit, that peace which passeth under- 
standing. Heaven or hell is here and 
now, If one can not find true happiness 
within himself it is needless for him to 
look elsewhere. 

All misery and unhappiness can be 
traced to one cause. There is, in reality, 
Int one sin, one source of misery, sor- 
row, and pain, That one sin is Selfish- 
ness, the belief which causes us to act in 
everything from a personal motive, from 
a desire for personal gain, regardless of 
the well-being of our fellow-men., A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that this state- 
ment is undeniably true. What causes 
some rich people to hoard their wealth 
or spend it lavishly on themselves? Self- 
ishness, lack of sympathy for their suffer- 
ing fellow-mortals. Why do many people 
engage in charitable undertakings? Is 
it always from a true love of humanity? 
By no means? It is due in many cases 
to a desire for the approval and appro- 
bation of men, or based on a selfish fear 
of punishment were they to abstain from 
helping others. This is only an exalted 
kind of selfishness, and one which, by its 
very subtlety, is dangerous. And herein 
we should all test our motive, for it is 
he motive alone which determines 
whether an act be good or bad, selfish, or 
nselfish, : 
Altruism, then, is the remedy for all 
sin, sorrow, and unhappiness. Happi- 
ess, or heaven, is obtained by a reversal 
nf the selfish process, by changing one’s 
motive for action. The road to happi- 
less is in willing service for others. The 
sire way to the Divine Life is in for- 
getfulness of self; by living, suffering, 
and rejoicing with and for our fellow- 
men: by following the teaching of the 
Golden Rule, that is, by trying to put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s place, to 
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endeavor to sympathize with him so that 
we shall understand how best to serve 
him, how best to help him. 

Our own numberless sins and short- 
comings should make us tolerant of the 
failings of others. What right have we 
to judge others? We never know of the 
many inward struggles and temptations 
with which our neighbor is beset. “lf 
the wise man of the world who carefully 
picks holes in the character of others 
would but expend the same skill on him- 
self, what could prevent him from break- 
ing through the bonds of ignorance?” 
This from the Upanishads. And again 
from the same work: “Life is as dear to 
all beings as it is to one’s self; feel com- 
passion for every being, taking thy own 
self as the measure.” Instead of criti- 
cizing one another, it is infinitely better 
to encourage one another in true spir- 
itual effort to bear one another’s burdens 
in the true spirit of brotherhood. 

Paul tells us that love, or charity, is 
the greatest of all virtues. Now charity, 
as many seem to think, is not money- 
giving. The act of alms-giving may con- 


' stitute true charity, and it may not. We 


all know the story of Sir Launfal, who 
only found the Holy Grail in sharing 
with the leper his last crust. He then 
realized that true charity consists of 
Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 


Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 


This message of service is the key- 
note of the Theosophical teaching. One 
of the theosophical teachers wrote in 
this respect: “He who does not prac- 
tice altruism; he who is not prepared to 
share his last morsel with a weaker or 
poorer than himself; he who neglects to 
help his brother man, of whatever race, 
nation, or creed, whenever and wherever 
he meets suffering, and who turns a deaf 
ear to the cry of human misery; he who 
hears an innocent person slandered, 
whether a brother Theosophist or not, 
and does not undertake his defense as he 
would undertake his own—is no Theos- 
ophist.” 


Our acts our angels are, or good or ill 
Our fatal shadows that walk with us still. 


—Beaumoni and Fletcher. 
ny 


Abstraction is the faculty by which 
man rules nature. 
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RELIGION IN INDIA. 

A question recently put at a theo- 
sophical meeting may be regarded as 
representative of a prevalent misconcep- 
tion, Why, it was asked, do Theoso- 
phists lay so much stress upon the re- 
ligions of India, when it would seem 
that those same religions have done so 
little for the social and material advan- 
tage of their adherents? 

Now in the first place it may be said 
that Theosophists do not lay stress upon 
the religions of India nor of any other 
country in particular. Theosophy pro- 
fesses to be that body of truth that un- 
derlies all religions and of which all re- 
ligions are aspects or presentations, more 
or less imperfect. Wherever variation 
or antagonism is found to exist between 
the world faiths there we may suspect 
the insidious and subtle results of a 
priestcraft that profits by discord and 
thrives upon enmities. Banish the 
creeds, the commentaries, and the inter- 
pretations, the Westminster Confessions, 
the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Cate- 
chisms, the whole cargo of clerical fu- 
tilities and imaginings, and it will be 
easy to see that the world faiths are re- 
lated to each other like the many facets 
of the same diamond. The phraseology 
and the emphasis may vary, but all of 
them are obviously renderings of the 
same philosophy and based upon the 
same superhuman knowledge. 

The misconception, indicated by the 
question probably arises from the use of 
a Sanskrit terminology. But there is no 
significance in this. The Sanskrit lan- 
guage is peculiarly adapted to meta- 
physical and philosophical uses. It was 
the creation of the subtle thought of 
thousands of years of religious specula- 
tion and psychical analysis. It is there- 
fore peculiarly suited to theosophical 
uses, possessing as it does a vast vo- 
cabulary of metaphysical terms for 
which there is no English equivalent. 
But it would he a mistake to infer from 
this that Theosophy bears any special re- 
lation to the present religion of India, 
for it does not. The current Indian 
faiths are as degraded as those of the 
West, although in a different way, and 
there is perhaps no country in the world 
in greater need of enlightenment than 
is India. 

And in this connection it may be said 


that there is nothing more absurd than 
the avidity with which certain teachings 
are received in the West merely because 
they are imparted by a native of India. 
It would be just as intelligent to place 
reliance upon a so-called teacher merely 
because he has red hair or a Roman nose. 
There are some good Americans who 
know more of the Secret Science than 
all the perambulating Swamis who ever 
smoked fifty-cent cigars or gathered in 
the shekels of the faithful. And the 
more genuine the teacher the more in- 
sistent are hiš assurances that actually 
he can teach nothing and that all knowl- 
edge must be sought by “self-induced 
and self-devised efforts.” 


A GHOSTLY SUIT. 
(From St. Louis Mirror.) 

That suit of Harper & Brothers to 
stop Mitchell Kennerley’s sclling of the 
novel “Jap Herron,” said to have heen 
communicated by the spirit of Mark 
Twain. via the ouija board in St. Louis. 
still hangs fire. The trial should involve 
the whole question of the authenticity of 
communications from the dead. We 
should then have as interesting reading 
as we had when Ann Odelia Diss de Bar 
was tried about 1889 for getting a lot of 
money out of an old man named Marsh, 
if I remember aright, by producing spirit 
photographs of departed friends and 
relatives of his. Harper & Brothers 
probably don't care about authenticity. 
They don’t want any one to sell any- 
thing written by Mark Twain because 
they own the copyright on that name and 
have exclusive right in all his productions 
—living or dead—if copyright runs 
outre tombe. But I am wondering what 
position Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitch—Clara 
Clemens—will take with regard to “Jap 
Herron.” | don’t know that she has 
read the book reputed to have been “dic 
tated” by her father after his death 
through Mrs. Emily Grant Hutchings 
and Mrs. Lola V. Hays of St. Louis, or 
what she thinks of it, but I do know that 
about two years ago there appeared in 
the St. Louis Republic, on a Sunday, a 
full-page story dealing with the strange 
psychic experiences of this daughter of 
Mark Twain, whose husband. the noted 
pianist, is now leader of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I came upon this 
article the other day: It tells how Mrs 


Gabrilowitch, from her fourth to her 
fourteenth year, had an affable familiar 
spirit attendant upon her—an old witch, 
as Mrs. Gabrilowitch describes her. This 
spirit appeared to her and told her 
things; once that a neighbor's calf was 
dead, where there was every reason to 
believe the calf was alive, the truth of 
the calf’s demise being proved later; 
again that a certain Mrs. B was dead, 
similarly demonstrated later in actual 
fact. Then the spirit told Mrs. Gabrilo- 
witch to go to her sister and tell her to 
stop writing romances, of which practice 
Mrs. Gabrilowitch knew nothing. Mrs. 
Gabrilowitch told the sister the message 
and the sister was surprised that her se- 
cret labors were known and ceased them 
in response to the spirit instructions. No 
one in the family or out of it had any 
knowledge that the sister was writing 
stories. Mrs. Gabrilowitch also narrates 
how her father reading a paper, looked 
up therefrom and remarked to her 
mother, “What use do you think they are 
putting the X-Ray to now?” Mrs. 
Clemens, who had not read the paper, re- 
plied, “To detect false gems and jewels,” 
and that was the very thing Mark Twain 
had been reading, that had prompted his 
question. Possibly Mrs. Gabrilowitch 
does not agree with the brilliant Miss 
Agnes Repplier’s sarcastically negational 
attack in a late Atlantic upon the whole 
school of spook poems, plays, and novels 
~an attack, by the way, absolutely inno- 
cent of anything that can be dignified by 
designation as argument. Miss Repplier 
doesn’t like the necromantic literature. 
She doesn’t believe in it—as literature. 
I don’t believe it is communicated by the 
dead, but some of it has the quality not 
alone of literature, but of a great crea- 
tive literature—“The Sorry Tale,” for 
example. Mrs. Gabrilowitch may doubt 
that her father spelled out “Jap Herron” 
on the ouija board, but I doubt that she 
doubts the fact that a book can “come” 
hat way. To be sure, “Jap Herron” does 
absolutely reverse the Mark Twain athe- 
ism that was his creed when alive, but 
hen Mrs. Hutchings says he now says. 
via the ouija board, that he knows better. 
Will Mrs. Gabrilowitch he a witness for 
arper & Brothers or for Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, Mrs. Hutchings, and Mrs. Hays? 
Why not call Mark Twain himself ta 
estify through the mediums? 


ISLAM. 
(By Morris Jastrow, Jr.) 


The ethics of Islam are simple. Fair 
dealings with one’s neighbors and kind- 
ness towards animals may be said to sum 
up the chief virtues, though they must 
be supplemented by the performance of 
the religious duties and the obligation to 
have one’s children instructed in the 
teachings of Islam. Abstinence from 
strong drink, emphasized by Mohammed 
in connection with his general opposition 
towards the luxuries that accompany a 
higher culture, made for simple habits of 
life and encouraged a self-restraint that 
acted wholesomely in other respects. 
Though on the whole an austere religion, 
Islam did not discourage the cultivation 
of the fine arts, though with a restric- 
tion against the reproduction of the hu- 
man figure. It directly promoted litera- 
ture, with the exclusion, to be sure, of the 
drama, and furthered science, more par- 
ticularly medicine and mathematics, by 
the side of historiography. geography, 
and jurisprudence, bound up, however. 
with the theological legalism. Nor 
should we forget our debt to the Moham- 
medan theologians and thinkers who 
transmitted the teachings of Aristotle, 
albeit that they gave to his speculations a 
Mohammedan garb. 

Up to the present the indications are 
that Mohammedanism can absorb West- 
ern influences to a certain extent without 
either losing its charactcr or its hold on 
the masses. The impression one receives 
on a visit to Egypt, where contact with 
the West is direct, is that merely the 
surface of Islam has been touched by the 
infusion of Western modes of life. The 
old incrustrated culture of the East, so 
indissolubly bound up with Islam, stands 
proof against attacks, at least to the ex- 
tent of preserving all its essential fea- 
tures. 

Just here is the crux of the problem. 
Islam is more than a religion—-it is a 
distinct form of civilization, just as 
Christianity is part and parcel of Eu- 
ropean and American civilization, and as 
Buddhism is bound up with the Hindu 
attitude toward life. In a contact be- 
tween two civilizations as distinct from 
one another as the Islamic East and the 
Christian West there seems to be no pos- 
sibility of a mutual approach. Certainly 
one may question whether missionary ef- 
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forts, however praiseworthy and how- 
ever zealously and skillfully conducted, 
will ever bring about such an approach 
—perhaps in part for the reason that on 
the purely religious and ethical side 
Islam has so much in common with 
Christianity, though differing, to be sure, 
in some essentials—From “Religions of 
the Past and Present.” Edited by James 
A. Montgomery, Ph. D., S. T. D. 


pO nd 


TEACHINGS OF A MYSTIC. 


(From the Works of J. Kernning.) 

The frst spiritual evidence to which a 
certain student was referred were the 
phenomena of dreams. Here the reader 
will be as astonished as was that student, 
for he can not comprehend how such 
common manifestations can serve as 
foundation for the greatest of teachings, 
the doctrine of Immortality. But just in 
this respect we must admire the loving 
care of the primeval Creative Power, in- 
asmuch as it has laid its first proof so 
close at hand, thereby blessing us with 
an unceasing call to enter into its school 
and learn its lessons. 

Dreams, it will be said, are illusions; 
therefore they are no proof of the truth 
of any doctrine. Dreams are illusions; 
this can not be gainsaid. But they never- 
theless present pictures whose existence 
can be denied by no one, therefore they 
form a more substantial substructure 
than the ordinary inferences put together 
with doctrinal correctness, with which 
the head is filled, but which leave the 
emotions unaffected. 

Dreams have no value for the ordinary 
scholar because they are without ob- 
jectivity; or, in common speech, because 
the object of the dream does not come 
into contact with the senses. Fer in- 
stance, when a person appears to us in 
a dream that person knows nothing about 
it, and from this it is concluded that evi- 
dences resting upon such a phenomenon 
are inadmissible. But, since the spirit 
sees all things in its own light, in pic- 
ures of its own creation, this objection 
oses its force, for it is just in this way 
that the independence of spiritual 
activity is shown, in that it has the 
power to create everything out of it- 
self. 

I do not know whether I express my- 
self plainly enough here, or whether sub- 


terfuges may not yet be made to attack 
this first degree in the process of recog- 
nition of a life in the spirit. I main- 
tain that the case is as clear as the sun. 
Therefore we will leave each one to 
think for himself which view is the bet- 
ter founded, and content ourselves with 
challenging those who declare the crea- 
tions of our dreams to be nothing, to 
name a similar power which works and 
cteates with such ease and vividness and 
which, as in the case of our dreams. 
comprehends within itself everything be- 
longing to life. 

The phenomena of dreams have, to be 
sure, no positive lesson for the ordinary 
uses of life, since they are not expres- 
sions of our free will, They come and 
go without our consent, and no one can 
say, I will now dream of this or that. 
We are limited in this respect, and we 
must submit to whatever occurrences 
within us that the aroused powers may 
be pleased to permit. This fact, how- 
ever, does not diminish the peculiar 
value of the phenomenon; on the con- 
trary, it shows us that there exists a 
power beyond us which does not trouble 
itself about our apparent will. 

The functions of the inner life are un- 
ceasingly active; they need no rest, no 
relaxation. When the man, at his own 
pleasure, can establish an equilibrium 
with these functions, enabling himself to 
see, hear, and feel their manifestations 
whenever he may choose to perceive 
them, then those manifestations become 
our own possessions, giving us that 
which we demand, and then for the first 
time attaining truth and significance in 
our estimation. 

Dreams and voluntary seership are the 
two poles of spiritual activity, and upon 
these are founded the teachings of im- 
mortality held by all religions.——Thc 
Path, May, 1887. 
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All souls are subject to revolution 
(a'leen b’gilgoolah), but men do not 
know the ways of the Holy One; blessed 
be it. They are ignorant of the wav 
they have been judged in all time, and 
before they came into this world and 
when they have quitted it—2Zohar. 

a 
With pure thoughts and fullness of 


love. I will do towards others what I do 
for myself—Buddha, 


THE GREAT EXPECTANCY. 


The following suggestive paragraph is 
taken from an article that appeared re- 
cently in the Atlantic Monthly and that 
has now been published in small volume 
form by E. P. Dutton & Co. under the 
utle of “The Great Expectancy” (35 
cents). The author is Margaret Pres- 
cott Montague: 


“Just think,” commented a friend of mine, 
looking at two little girls of five and six, 
“these children will not be able to remember 
what the world was like before the war.” No, 
that is past history now. Where are those old 
years of 1911, 1912, 1913? They scem ages 
away across there in the sunshine of the past, 
with a black chasm yawning between us. 
Never did history leap so abruptly from one 
epoch to another. Some of us do not yet 
tealize the change. We think that when peace 
returns the old world as we knew it will re- 
turn with it. Amd in that hope we are still 
trying to pull the remnants of that old world 
up over our ears to shut out the tremendous 
fyotialls of the oncoming new. We think to 
placate the ravenous times with little sops of 
service, a little knitting, a little patriotism, a 
little Red Cross work, as if one sought to de- 
fend one’s self with a knitting needie against 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Like the man in 
the parable, we had built smug material barns, 
and thought ourselves safe, when suddenly 
God said, “Thou fool, this night is thy soul 
required of thee.” 

Can Fate be moving toward such an over- 
whelming event, just there behind the curtain 
of human sight, and no one in the world 
have any prescience of it? Did not the 
coming events cast their shadows betore in 
all the wild restlessness of the first years 
of the century? And did not some of us 
perhaps invite ourselves into life for this very 
period? Since time immemorial there has 
been the belief that the spirit, before it en- 
ters the world, pulling the dark veil of time 
and matter over the eyes, has chosen its en- 
try with a foreknowledge of what that period 
of life is to hold. What if some of us came 
into the world for the very sake of these tre- 
mendous times? Can this be true? Who 
knows? Not I, at least. I know only that, 
if it were true, when we got back to the 
other side, and stood at the crossroads of eter- 
mty, where we could look both forward and 
back, we should be deeply humiliated if, when 
the great events which we had sent our spirits 
forth to meet had arrived, they had so over- 
whelmed us that we went down into despair 
before them, instead of meeting them with 
courage and high spirits, and weaving out 
of them some great redemption. 


The author's suggestion is, of course, 
based upon a fact, and probably she 
knows it. The soul does choose its en- 
ty into life, and it does so with a knowl- 
edge of “the judgment of God and the 
doom assigned.” Just as the departing 
soul sees a panorama of its past, so the 
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reincarnating soul is allowed a vision of 
its future and accepts the just decrees 
of fate. We may allow ourselves an- 
other quotation from a remarkable es- 
say: 

One holds no brief for war. This new 
thing was knocking at the doors of the world 
before 1914, and no one can say whether the 
war has hastened or retarded its entry; but 
perhaps it was inevitable that the old world 
of the materialist, topheavy with its over- 
weaning pride, should, like the devil-pos- 
sessed swine of the Scriptures, rush violently 
down a steep place to its own destruction, 
and in the throes of its titanic suicide pull the 
rest of the world temporarily down with it. 
Moreover, when man is well and prosperous 
and full of himself, there seems to be little 
room for God; but when his prosperous world 
comes suddenly to an end, it leaves within 
him a vacuum of despair, into which the 
Spirit may pour itself, Perhaps also we hold 
too cheaply beliefs for which we are never 
called upon to die. 


The materialism of the world was not 
confined to a class, nor does any part of 
the world suffer unjustly, Civilization 
was saturated with materialism. It was 
not a Scientific system, but a habit of 
thought. It walked hand in hand with 
religion. Our laws were based upon it 
and it corrupted every feature of our so- 
cial life. Nor is there yet any substan- 
tial evidence that we have turned our 
back upon it or that we have learned the 
lesson of a world catastrophe. 

a ay 


The Lord possessed me in the begin- 
ning of His way before the works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was. When 
there were no depths, I was brought 
forth; when there were no foundations 
abounding with water. Before the moun- 
tains were settled, before the hills was 
I brought forth; while as yet He had not 
made the earth, nor the fields, nor the 
highest part of the dust of the world. 
When He prepared the heavens I was 
there; when He set a compass upon the 
face of the depth: when He established 
the clouds above: when He strengthened 
the foundations of the deep: when He 
gave to the sea His decree that the 
waters should not pass His command- 
ment: when He appointed the founda- 
tions of the earth: then I was by him, as 
one brought up with Him: and I was 
daily His delight, rejoicing always be- 
fore Him; rejoicing in the habitable 
part of the earth; and my delights were 
with the sons of men.—Proverbs, vii. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their fellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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EDUCATION. 


The subject of education, much de- 
bated before the war, is likely to be still 
more debated after the struggle is over. 
Looking deeply into the causes of war, 
we must necessarily recognize many 
forces for which education fs respon- 
sible. We shall demand such revision of 
our methods as shall tend to lessen 
rather than to increase the combative in- 
stincts of mankind. 

The majority of people never think 
about education at all. They are quite 
willing that others shall think for them. 
With that pathetic reliance upon the ex- 
pert that characterizes the American 
mind they consign their children to the 
care of the theorists in the full convic- 
tion that education is a precise science 
like chemistry or mathematics, and that 
nothing is left to them but to conform. 

But education is not a precise science. 
lt is not a science at all. It is a vast ex- 
periment that is being played with the 
minds of our children, and an experi- 
ment that changes radically from age to 
age. Sometimes we may suspect that 
things educational are not as they should 
be. and particularly when we find that 
high school graduates have not enough 
arithmetic for a linen draper’s counter, 
and that a business college certificate is 
quite compatible with an inability to spell 
words of more than one syllable. Then 
we are perplexed and wonder what is 
wrong. But very rarely do we take any 


sort of action. Perhaps we shall be 
spurred to a greater activity as we realize 
that education, or the lack of it, may be 
answerable for war. 

Our educational systems proceed al- 
ways from some general principle, and if 
the basis or the foundation be wrong it 
is certain that the superstructure will be 
wrong, too. It is this basis that changes 
from time to time. We have different 
conceptions of the task before us, and the 
conception of one day is not necessarily 
the conception of the next. 

For example, what are we trying to do 
when we set forth to educate a child? Is 
it our object to give to the child some- 
thing that he did not possess before, just 
as we might give him a coat or a dinner? 
Or are we trying to call forth something 
that he already possesses in the depths of 
his nature? It is a vital question. The 
whole process of education depends upon 
our answer. 

There were once two great philoso- 
phers and their influence upon education 
has been a powerful one. Kant taught 
that a child was born with certain innate 
knowledge and that education must call 
this knowledge to the surface and make 
it practical. Locke, on the other hand, 
said that the mind of the child was a 
clean slate. We could write upon it any- 
thing that we pleased. These two philos- 
ophers may be said to have controlled 
education. 

During the last few decades our teach- 
ing systems have been based upon the 
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hilosophy of Locke. We have believed 
it possible so to educate our children that 
hey shall all be alike intellectually. We 
arrange them in classes. They repeat the 
same lessons at the same time, study from 
he same books, go through the same cur- 
riculum. Locke's system was the ma- 
erialistic one and therefore it was the 
more popular. It has been called the 
tabula rasa system. It was the theory of 
he clean slate. The fact that children 
are not at all alike, that they show 
marked differences from their birth, did 
not matter at all. To cling to a theory 
in defiance of fact is one of our charac- 
teristics. Two children may be taught 
arithmetic in precisely the same way, but 
one will become a mathematician and the 
other can hardly learn the multiplication 
table. Obviously there must be some in- 
terior difference, just as there must be 
some interior difference between two 
flowers, since one is red and the other 
blue, even when the external conditions 
of growth are identical. Education can 
not consist wholly in putting something 
into the child. Evidently there is some- 
thing that must be drawn forth from the 
child. Two children may be educated by 
exactly the same methods, but one is 
naturally a lawyer and the other is natu- 
rally a physician. Education may confer 
a knowledge of facts, but it also calls 
forth something far more important than 
facts; it develops natural aptitude and ca- 
pacity, and these must have been already 
present. The child was born with them. 
We need not ask where these things 
came from and how it happens that the 
child comes into the world with an equip- 
ment of knowledge, sometimes of one 
kind and sometimes of another. 

The education of the future will have 
to recognize this. It will have to give 
up the delusion that the mind of the 
child is raw material that can be molded 
by the teacher into shape that may be 
considered desirable, or that it is Locke's 
“clean slate” upon which we can write 
anything we please. If we do not write 
something that is consistent with the 
chikl’s innate capacities the result will be 
failure, or at best a mediocre attainment. 
To confer facts upon a child will be of 
very little value unless those facts are 
consonant with the foundation of knowl- 
edge that already existed. The most 
valuable of all education is the education 


that confers a love of knowledge. The 
child will then grow intellectually ac- 
cording to its own bent and like a tree 
grows. The part of the teacher is to 
supply the conditions that are favorable 
to growth. 

Psychology will one day set itself 
earnestly to, work to determine the 
source of the knowledge with which a 
child is born, to discover the cause of the 
attributes and capacities with which it 
seems to be equipped at birth. These can 
not be due to heredity, or only to a slight 
extent, seeing that the greatest artists 
and lawyers and soldiers did not have 
artists or lawyers or soldiers in their 
families. The miserly father has a 
spendthrift son, and neither virtue nor 
vice is transmitted. Education, environ- 
ment, and example will do much, but 
when all these have been allowed for we 
can not escape the conviction that the 
innate capacities of the child were not 
conferred upon him, but that they must 
have been acquired by him, and that 
birth is not a beginning, but a continua- 
tion, And the recognition of this will be 
the basis of a new method of education 
from which we may anticipate the great- 
est results. 


Se 
THE QUERY EVERLASTING. 
On we go. On we go, 


Each with his portion of weal and woe. 

But whether the threads are of joy or 
grieving 

‘The loom of time is forever weaving. 


To and fro, to and fro, 

Man watches the shuttle and murmurs 
low 

When the web is dark past all conceiy- 
ing, 

But mortal hopes are beyond believing. 


Eons ago, cons ago, 

Hearts beat as now and yearned to know 

Why each must give himself unper 
ceiving 

That the master of life may keep on 
weaving.—Springfield Republican. 
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There is no such thing as forgetting 
possible to the mind. A thousand acci- 
dents may and will interpose a veil be- 
tween our present consciousness and the 
secret inscription on the mind; but 
alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the in- 
scription remains forever.—De Quincey. 


DREAMS. 

Twenty-five years ago the scientific 
world was wholly indifferent to the 
meaning and significance of dreams. An 
interest in dreams was a mark of super- 
stition. Seriously to study dreams 
would have been considered an evidence 
of insanity. Today it would be tedious 
to enumerate the scientific books that 
have been written on this once forbidden 
topic. Dreams are being studied as the 
gateway to the unexplored domain of the 
human soul. ; 

The latest addition to the literature of 
dreams is a volume by Katherine Taylor 
Craig. It is a substantial book of nearly 
four hundred pages, and if we fail to 
find a new theory or even the defense 
of an old one we can but admire the in- 
dustry with which the author has col- 
lected every recorded fact, the fidelity 
with which she sets forth a dozen rival 
philosophies, and sustains them with a 
mass of evidence and experience drawn 
from all ages and all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. It is probable that no 
such book has ever before been pub- 
lished, or one that is so inexhaustible a 
mine of fact and conjecture. 

Theosophical theorics are mentioned 
in many places, and not always with en- 
tire accuracy. The conjectures of in- 
dividual Theosophists ought not to he 
confounded with Theosophy itself, as 
seems to have been done in the follow- 
ing passage, which is none the less well 
worth quoting: 

Mme. Blavatsky, the exponent of Theoso- 
phy, has taught that many laws governing 
psychic conditions are unknown to science; 
among them the law governing the phenom- 
ena of dreams, a doctrine that is corroho- 
tated by modern scientists of even the most 
materialistic school. According to theosoph- 
ical doctrines, dreams are the experiences of 
the wandering soul, temporarily freed from 
the trammels of the body. Cases of persons 
having witnessed occurrences that actually 
transpired at vast distances from where the 
hedies lay asleep have been authenticated in 
support of this theory. 

Not only do physical stimuli affect the 
dream, but psychic or psychological influ- 
ences have been known to do so, a fact that 
has been contended by occultists and the- 
osophists for many years before the reluctant 
admission was wrested from science. 

The occultists, however, are somewhat at 
Variance upon the subject of dream sources. 
Papus and others of his school agree with 
Porphry and Synesius in attributing dreams 


to spiritistie sources, namely, to elementals 
or evil spirits in some instances, and to spir- 
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itual and holy influences in many cases. On 
the other hand, Franz Hartmann, also an vee 
cultist, distrusts dream experiences as a 
commingling of the objective and subjective 
that necessarily engenders a confusion of the 
psychic and physical. Although he admits 
that the deeper dreams are purely psychic, he 
does not consider that man is at present suf- 
ficiently developed to receive them. 


Theosophy does not say that “dreams 
are the experience of the wandering 
soul.” Some dreams may te. But 
dreams are not to be explained by a 
formula. The dream states are just as 
varied as the waking states, probably far 
more so, and they can not be brought 
within the compass of a generai explana- 
tory phrase. 

Among the favorite dream theories 
of the moment is that of “inherited 
memory,” and this presumably means 
memory held by the cells of the body 
and transmitted in some way to the 
mind: 


The widely quoted experience of Professor 
Agassiz, in which he solved in his dream a 
problem that had baffled him for weeks, is a 
puzzle which has many answers. The ob- 
scure outline of a fossil fish on a marble slab 
meant nothing to the great naturalist who 
vainly endeavored to decide what portions 
of the marble should he chiseied away in 
order to bring the whole fish to light. At 
length the completed fish appeared in his 
dream; for three successive nights the vision 
returned, until finally he sat up in his 
darkened bedroom, made a sketch of the fish 
he had seen in his dream and, turning over, 
went back to sleep. The next morning he 
discovered that his dream-self had drawn the 
fish with sufficient accuracy to determine him 
to break the surface of the stone beneath 
which the fossil was concealed. This knowl- 
edge of piscatorial anatomy could scarcely 
have been inherited from ignorant forbears, 
nor could it have lain in the learned man’s 
subconsciousness, for the fossil remains ante- 
dated any fish within his experience; and ia 
view of the uncharted experiences in race 
history which the immensity of the nervous 
system makes possible, such a dream may 
naturally be attributed to inherited memory. 

The objection put forth’ by many scientists 
to this doctrine is that it opens the door not 
only to reincarnation or metempsychosis, but 
to clairvoyance, spiritualism. and other super- 
errestrial modes of acquiring super-terres- 
trial knowledge—-or theories. And vet the 
information acquired hy these methods is 
challenged and held as scientific heresy, al- 
though Jung. Freud, and many others at 
times draw perilously near the borderline. 
To quote Jung: “From all these signs it 
must be concluded that the soul has in some 
degree historical strata. the oldest stratum of 
which would correspond to the unconscious.” 

Inherited memories as transiated by science 
do not move in generations, they bound in 
centuries, and this idea is somewhat akin to 
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the teaching of reincarnation, or the rebirth 
of the same soul through countless lives and 
vast experiences whose memory is closed by 
the gates of birth and death. Between these 
portals the mortal may now and again catch 
startling glimpses of the terrors and joys of 
past lives. Most frequently these experiences 
come by way of dreams. 


It is not easy to see .why science 
should be willing to admit the memory 
of the atom and not of the soul, nor why 
science should be unwilling to accept one 
theory because it is apt to open the door 
to another. If the atom preserves a 
memory of all its past experiences, why 
should not the soul be credited with the 
same power? 

Mysticism, says the author, admits us 
to realms of knowledge from which in- 
tellect alone will debar us. The king- 
dom of heaven is declared unto babes, 
and while we all believe this as a mat- 
ter of religious faith we are apt to scout 
it in the world of practical affairs: 


Whatever the origin and whatever the 
definition of mysticism, it was undoubtedly 
the soni of primitive Christianity, and cven 
at the present day this faith produces its 
quota ot mystics. A  supernormal faculty 
continues to accompany the fervid type of 
mystic, a sense akin to clairvoyance, vision, 
and  dream-consciousness. This faculty 
puzzles the more learned and worldly-wise, 
for the essentials of mysticism do not per- 
tain to the erudite nor to the scientific, but 
are endowments of the lowly, precisely as 
the Master Mystic chose to appear to the 
humble folk rather than to the great ones or 
to the mighty. Sometimes a little child will 
make a statement revealing astounding 
knowledge of elemental forces; or ayain 
some lowly old man or woman whose eyes 
are unaccustomed to the beautiful things of 
the world and whose toil-stained hands are 
perpetually busied over some humble task will 
manifest a deep wisdom regarding the gual- 
ties of the soul and of the unseen world 
that will send the listener away bewildered. 
In fact these untaught ones are, for the most 
part, the mystics of today, and their knowl- 
edge of spiritual truths is beyond the ken 
of the ordinary mortal as they prophecy of 
unborn kings and of unfought battles and of 
cosmic conditions of which they can have 
no ulterior knowledge. No study of books 
nor of the sciences could have told them-—- 
yet they know. They will answer, as their 
kind have ever done when asked, that they 
find their wisdom in dreams and visions. 
And scoifers question their veracity and hold 
them up to contumely, or if the prophet 
chance to be a relative, they silence him with 
a guilty terror lest he be overheard saying 
strange things, yet there has been a time in 
the world’s history when the forecasts of the 
mystics and dreamers of the past were ac- 
cepted reverently, for they made all that was 
beautiful and everlasting in the hearts of men. 
To them, the untutored, we owe our legends, 


proverbs, and traditions. Through the mysti- 
cism of the common man, not the practi- 
eality of the wise one, the kernal of Chris- 
tianity was preserved throughout the dark 
ages. 


It would be easy to multiply quota- 
tions from this remarkable volume, but 
perhaps enough has been done to show 
its quality. The volume ends with an 
interpretation of the symbolism of 
dreams, and perhaps this might have 
heen omitted with advantage. There is 
also a section on the interpretation o 
dreams by means of symbolism, and here 
it would seem as though the author had 
abbreviated the regular geometric 
method, although perhaps this does no 
matter, seeing that all methods of divina- 
tion must depend mainly upon the psy- 
chic faculties of the operator rather than 
upon the mechanism that is used to call 
them forth. 


Tur Faaric or Dreams. By Katnerine 
Taylor Craig, New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 
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THE GREAT EXPECTANCY. 


“Some look,” says Miss Montague in 
the course of an essay, “for a further- 
ance of democracy out of this great con- 
flict, and some for a brotherhood among 
the nations; but others again look for 
something more—a fuller incarnation of 
the spirit.” This “fuller incarnation of 
the spirit” is what she means by “the 
Great Expectancy.” She thinks that 
even before the war many, many souls 
were uneasy, on tiptoe with expectation 
of some momentous development, and 
she finds the proof of it in the unrest 
that was sweeping through the civilized 
nations during the first decade of this 
century. And now, she feels sure, this 
spirit of expectancy is astir everywhere. 
“Shall not this be our gift?” she asks: 
“That we in America offer to all the 
gallant young men who have died for 
the cause of righteousness a solemn con- 
secration and dedication of our hopes to 
the Great Expectancy?” And again in 
the course of the essay she says: “Life 
has all at once become a very solemn 
and sacred thing. We can not take it 
lightly any more, it is sanctified hy the 
deaths of too many. It is a gift to us. 
something to be accepted gravely and 
reverently from dead hands and to be 
lifted up to such high and shining levels 
that the consecrated gift may be the me 


dium through which the Great Expect- 
ancy may find its way into the world for 
its fulfillment?’ At the very end she 
asks, “What does the future hold?” and 
answers, “Agony, death, and war, no 
doubt, but also our own souls, Ged and 
the Great Expectancy.” 

Among previous “little books” by Miss 
Montague published by the Duttons in 
similarly dainty and attractive form 
were “Home to Hims Muvver” and 
“Twenty Minutes of Reality.” 

es 


THE BIRTH OF BUDDHA. 


The Scripture of the Saviour of the 
World, 
Lord Buddha, Prince Siddartha, styled 
on earth, 
All honored, wisest, best, most pitiful; 
The Teacher of Nirvana and the Law. 
Thus came he to be born again for men. 


That night the wife of King Suddho- 
dana, 
Maya, the Queen, asleep beside her 
Lord, 
Dreamed a strange dream: dreamed that 
a star from heaven,— 
Splendid, six-rayed, in 
pearl, 
Whereof the token was the elephant 
Six-tusked and whiter than Vahuka’s 
milk,— 
Shot through the void and, shining into 
her, 
Entered her womb upon the right. 
Awaked 
Bliss beyond mortal mother’s filled her 
breast, 
And over the earth a lovely light 
For went the morn. 


color rosy 


Aud when the morning dawned and this 
was told, 
The gray dream-readers said “The 
dream is good. 
The Crab is in conjunction with the 
Sun: 
The Queen shall bear a boy, a holy 
child 
Of wondrous wisdom, profiting ali flesh, 
Who shall deliver men from igno- 
rance, 
Or rule the world, if he will deign to 
rule.” 
—From “The Light of Asia.” 
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ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 
(By Walter Woodburn Hyde, Ph. D.) 


Today we know much more about the 
Eleusinian mysteries than did the schol- 
ars of a generation ago, and yet we know 
but little. Modern students of compara- 
tive religion and anthropology have 
helped us a good deal in making reason- 
able hypotheses, while archwology—the 
study of vases, reliefs, inscriptions, and 
especially the results of the excavations 
carried on at Eleusis—has told us much 
of their external organization and shown 
us the deities exactly as they appeared 
to the ancient initiates. We know that 
a mimetic drama of the nature of a 
medieval Passion Play took place, in 
which was represented the story of 
Demeter’s sorrowful search for her rav- 
ished daughter, and the subsequent mar- 
riage of Kore and Fluto and possibly the 
birth of a sacred child. In the produc- 
tion of such a play we know that no 
elaborate scenic effects took place in the 
Eleusinium to represent Heaven and 


‘Hell, since the excavations there have 


disclosed neither substructures nor un- 
derground passages. We also know that 
something more than this drama took 
place; that the hierophant revealed cer- 
tain sacred objects and celebrated a holy 
communion. We have no proof, how- 
ever, that a more mystic sacrament took 
place, in which the initiates believed they 
were partaking of the body of deity, as 
many scholars have assumed. We also 
are assured that these rites were not 
mere magical ones intended to promote 
the fertility of the fields or the well-being 
of the mystic. The secret of their tre- 
mendous influence can not be thus ex- 
plained. 

Scholars have made unwearying ef- 
forts to solve the problem of the inner 
esoteric meaning of the ritual. Eleu- 
sinian scenes on fifth-century vases help 
very little, since it was sacrilegious for 
the painter to reveal the mystery. Pagan 
writers, though showing the good influ- 
ence of these sacred rites, are cqually 
reticent. Few of the Church Fathers, 
though they were not bound by scruples. 
were pagans in their youth—like Clement 
and Arnobius—and so could have been 
initiated. What was this central mys- 
tery? There was certainly a sacred dis- 
course, which could not have been con- 
cerned merely with corn symbolism. as 
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Varro implies, nor with nature philoso- 
phy, as certain passages in Cicero seem 
to indicate. A part of it may have ex- 
plained the sacred symbols and it may 
have been colored by the philosophy of 
the day. But that could not have been 
all; it is safe to assume that this dis- 
course held out to the initiates a promise 
of future happiness. Just how this was 
done we can not say. Foucart’s notion 
that the whole object of the mysteries 
was, like that of the Egyptian “Book 
of the Dead.” to provide the initiates 
mere passwords and magic formule to 
help them on their road below and de- 
liver them from the terrors of Hell, is in 
harmony with his Egyptiatizing theory 
of their origin, but this can no longer 
be maintained, even if Egyptian influ- 
ence can be traced in them. A passage 
in Aristotle helps us in solving the mys- 
tery. He says that the initiates “do not 
learn anything so much as feel certain 
emotions and are put into a certain men- 
tal attitude.” Thus the appeal must 
have been to the eye and imagination— 
perhaps through a sort of religious mes- 
merism induced by the solemnity of the 
occasion, something akin to our Chris- 
tian communion service or Catholic 
mass, a phenomenon not difficult to un- 
derstand when we remember how sus- 
ceptible Greek imagination was to the 
solemn pomp of religious pageantry, 
The initiates would go away, then, with 
a sense of closer union with the Powers 
of the underworld and a conviction of 
their future weal. These mysteries 
gave to Greek religion an atmosphere 
of awe and mystery and promise which 
was largely absent from the public cult. 
They must have awakened the imagina- 
tion of the initiates to great heights of 
spiritual and moral grandeur—even if 
our knowledge of them does not let us 
definitely postulate just what the moral 
or spiritual dogmas were which they 
included. They truly were. as Dr. Far- 
nell has said, “the highest and purest 
and most spiritual product of Greek re- 
ligion.”’—From “Religions of the Past 
and Present.” Published by the J. B. 
Lippincoit Company. 
eS  ) 

There are also celestial bodies and 
bodies terrestrial, but the glory of the 
celestial is one and the glory of the ter- 
restrial is another —Paul, 


I, LIFE, GOD. 

(From “The Impersonal Life.” Pub- 

lished by the Sun Publishing Com- 
pany, San Diego.) 

If that which you have read has 
awakened a response within, and the Soul 
of you yearns for more—then you are 
ready for what follows. 

But if you still question or rebel at the 
seeming assumption of Divine authority 
for what is herein written, your intellect 
telling you it is but another attempt to 
beguile your mind with cunning sugges- 
tion and subtle sophistry—then you will 
receive no benefit from these words; for 
their meaning is as yet hidden from your 
mortal consciousness, and My Word must 
come to you through other avenues of ex- 
pression. 

And it is well if your personality with 
its intellect impels you thus to question 
and rebel against authority you do not 
yet know to be Mine. But it is really I 
Who cause your personality thus to re- 
bel, for your personality with its proud 
sense of individuality is still needed by 
Me to develop a mind and body strong 
enough that they can perfectly express 
Me; and until you have become prepared 
to know Me it is the mission I have 
given your personality thus to question 
and rebel. But once you recognize My 
authority, that moment the undermining 
of the authority of the personality has 
begun, and the days of its dominion are 
numbered, and you will more and more 
turn to Me for help and guidance. 

Therefore, be not dismayed and read 
on, and mayhap the recognition will 
come. But know that you can read or 
not, as you choose; but whichever you 
do it is really I Who choose, and no 
you. 

For you, who seemingly choose no 
to read further, I have other plans, an 
in due season you shall learn that what- 
ever you do, or like. or desire, it is I 
leading you through all the fallacies and 
illusions of the personality, that yo 
may finally awaken to their umreality 
and then turn to Me as the one and only 
Reality. Then these words will find a 
response within: 

“Be still!--and KNOW—I AM— 
GOD.” ; 

Yes, I AM that innermost part of you! 
that sits within, and calmly waits and 
watches, knowing neither time sof | 


space; for | AM the Eternal and fill all 
space. 

I watch and wait, for you to be done 
with your petty human follies and weak- 
nesses, with your vain longings, ambi- 
tions, and regrets, knowing that will all 
come in time; and then you will turn to 
Me, weary, discouraged, empty, and 
humble, and ask Me to take the lead, not 
realizing that I have been leading you 
all the time. 

Yes, I sit here within, quietly waiting 
for this; yet while waiting it was really 
I Who directed all your ways, Who in- 
spired all your thoughts and acts, im- 
personally utilizing and manipulating 
each so as eventually to bring you and 
My other mortal expressions to a final 
conscious recognition of Me. 

Yes, I have been within always, deep 
within your heart. I have been with 
you through all—through your joys and 
heartaches, your successes and mistakes, 
through your evil-doing, your shame, 
your crimes against your brother and 
against God, as you thought. 

Aye, whether you went straight ahead, 
or strayed aside, or stepped backward, 
it was I Who caused you so to do. 

It was I Who urged you on by the 
glimpse of Me in the dim distance I per- 
mitted. 

It was I Who lured you aside by the 
glimpse of Me in some bewitching face, 
or beautiful body, or intoxicating pleas- 
ure, or overpowering ambition. 

It was I Who appeared before you in 
the garb of Sin, or Weakness, or Greed, 
ar Sophistry, and drove you back into 
the cold arms of Conscience, leaving you 
to struggle in its shadowy grasp; until 
vou awakened to its impotency, rose up 
in disgust, and in the inspiration of the 
new vision tore off My mask. 

Yes, It is I Who cause you to do all 
things, and if you can see it, it is I Who 
do all things that you do, and all things 
that your brother does; for that in you 
and in Him which Is, is I, My Self. 

For I AM LIFE, 

I am that which animates your body, 
which causes your mind to think, your 
heart to beat: I AM that which attracts 
to you pain or pleasure, be it of the flesh, 
the intellect, or the emotions. 

I AM the Innermost, the Spirit, the 
animating Cause of your being. of all 
‘life, of all living things, both visible and 
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invisible; and there is nothing dead for 
I, the Impersonal ONE, AM ail that 
there is. I AM infinite and wholly un- 
confined; the Universe is My Body, all 
Intelligence there is emanates from My 
Mind, all the Love there is flows from 
My heart, all the power there is, is 
but My Will in action. 

The threefold Force, manifesting as 
all Wisdom, all Love, all Power, or if 
you will, as Light, Heat, and Energy, 
that which holds together all forms and 
is back of and in all expressions and 
phases of life, be those phases creative, 
cohesive, or destructive, is but the mani- 
festation of My Self in the act or state of 
Being. 

Nothing can be without manifesting 
and expressing some phase of Me, Who 
AM not only the Builder of all forms, 
but the Dweller in each. In the heart 
of each I dweil, in the heart of the hu- 
man, in the heart of the animal, in the 
heart of the flower, in the heart of the 
stone. In the heart of each I live and 
move and have My Being, and from out 
the heart of each I send forth that phase 
of Me 1 desire to express, and which 
manifests in the outer world as a stone, 
a flower, an animal, a man. 

Is there nothing, then, but this great 
I? Am I to be permitted no individuality 
for myself? I hear you ask. 

No, there is nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing. that is not a part of Me, controlled 
and ruled eternally by Me, the One In- 
finite Reality. 

As for your so-called individuality, 
that is not a part of Me, controlled and 
ruled eternally by Me, the One Infinite 
Reality. 

As for your so-called individuality, 
that is nothing but your personality still 
seeking to maintain its separate exist- 
ence. 

But soon you shall know there is no 
individuality apart from My individ- 
uality, and all personality shall fade 
away into My Divine Impersonality. 

Yes, and you shall soon reach that 
state of awakening where you will get a 
glimpse of My Impersonality, and you 
will then desire no individuality, no 
separation for yourself; for you will see 
that it is but one more illusion of the 


personality, +.» —_- 


What is excellent, as God lives, is per- 
manent.—Emerson. 


The Theosophical Society 


‘he Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who.all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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“KARMA.” 


Elsewhere will be found, reprinted 
irom the New York Times, a review of 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood's drama of re- 
incarnation. We are a little in doubt 
as to whether the more remarkable fea- 
ture of this review is its ignorance or its 
superciliousness. We are told that “the 
disquieting feature of this play is that 
it has internal evidence that Mr. Black- 
wood really believes in its thesis.” Mr. 
Blackwood may take this as a compli- 
ment if he wishes. It is no small thing 
to write in such a way that one’s sin- 
cerity is evident. On the other hand, it 
is quite easy to make evident one’s folly 
and without any particular effort. 

The reviewer was apparently unaware 
that Mr. Blackwood believes in reincar- 
nation, although he has written some 
capital stories of reincarnation. One 
would have suppose that Mr. Black- 
wood'’s opinions would be fairly well 
known even to a Times reviewer. Mr. 
Blackwood has been before the public 
lor very many years and we do not re- 
member that he has ever written about 
anything else than occultism and rein- 
carnation. And now the Times reviewer 
arouses himself with a start of surprise 
to the fact that Mr. Blackwood actually 
believes in these things and that he is 
not merely working a literary vein for 
whatever in the way of profit may hap- 
pen to be in it. 

It is to be feared that there are other 
shocks and surprises in store for this in- 
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genious scribe. Strange as it may seem, 
Mr. Blackwood is not the only consider- 
able literary figure who believes in rein- 
carnation. There are others. They have 
even been known to flit in and out of the 
literary sanctum of the Times itself, al- 
though they may have concealed their 
heterodoxies in that chaste retreat. 
There are certain persons who love to 
adopt the pose of living upon such lofty 
intellectual heights that the follies of the 
multitude remain almost unknown to 
them. ‘They invite us to observe the 
start of surprise with which they become 
suddenly aware of the continuous exist- 
ence of curious intellectual frailties that 
they had supposed to be extinct. They 
like to look over the edge, so to speak, 
of their own mental altitudes upon the 
unsuspected vagaries of lesser men. The 
Times reviewer evidently belongs to this 
category. He was unaware that any one 
believed in reincarnation and he is per- 
turbed to find that Mr. Blackwood be- 
lieves in it. It is “disquieting.” But if 
he will take the trouble to make some 
inquiries he will find that there are others 
who believe in reincarnation and that 
Mr. Blackwood is in quite respectable 
company. He will find clergymen, law- 
yers, artists, authors, and soldiers who 
believe in reincarnation. He will find 
that Plato believed in reincarnation, but 
then the Times reviewer probably does 
not think much of Plato. Fle will prob- 
ably be surprised, even “disquicted,” hy 
his discoveries. But let him take heart. 
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Probably he will believe in it himself one 
day, and then he will be just as super- 
cilious toward those who do not. 
OON 
AN EXPLANATION. 

Certain kindly inquiries from readers 
make necessary a word of explanation. 
Quotations from the current literature of 
the day sometimes find a place in these 
columns, but the inclusion of such ex- 
cerpts must not be taken to imply their 
exact coincidence with theosophical 
theories. Anything that has a broad 
bearing upon the main objects of the 
Theosophical Society is considered to be 
of interest to our readers, even though 
it be not a precise reflection of the phi- 
losophy that they have made their own. 
Nor is it considered necessary to indi- 
cate such differences as may exist. The 
object of this magazine is not to incul- 
cate a definite set of beliefs, but rather 
tu record so far as may be possible the 
general trend of thought toward the 
theosophical position, and to show the 
solution that Theosophy offers to the 
various problems of the day. A re- 
ligious or philosophical belief is not, after 
all, of very much importance, but it is of 
great importance that the human tide 
should set in the general direction of fra- 
ternity and altruism. Indeed there is 
nothing else of any importance at all. 

In this current issue, for example, will 
he found a quotation from “Religions of 
the Past and Present” in which is con- 
tained a reference to the “Upanishads” 
as teaching that “men who are exception- 
ally wicked either are reborn as lower 
animals, or fall to one of the numerous 
hells which counterbalance the system of 
heavens.” But this must not be taken to 
imply that this is also the theosophical 
teaching, for it is not. Theosophy says 
hat the human state, once attained, is 
never again lost, although the refercuce 
in question may have a more profound 
neaning into which it is not necessary 
jere to enter. None the less the quota- 
ion as a whole is one of deep interest 
as giving an admirable epitome of the 
lindu conception even though we may 
not agree with it in its entirety. Morc- 
over, it is distinctly a sign of the times 
that such a volume as this should be pub- 
lished. and that there should be so ad- 
mirable, so unbiased. and so synipathetic 
a presentation of the religions of the 


world without any of those odorous com- 
parisons that were once considered es- 
sential to any reference to the non- 
Christian faiths. It is still more signifi- 
cant that Mr. Edgerton, the author of the 
article in question, should say of the 
theory of reincarnation and of its attend- 
ant implication of moral perfectibility 
that, “as to its moral grandeur and per- 
fection I really de not see how there can 
he a difference of opinion.” 

The modern world has been so satu- 
rated with creeds and with a conviction 
of the importance of creeds that it is 
not easy to recognize a philosophy that 
relegates them to a subsidiary position. 
There are unfortunately many Theoso- 
phists who hesitate to hold or to express 
any opinion unless they can find its justi- 
fication and sanction in some recognized 
theosophical source. It is unfortunate 
that they should show themselves so 
opaque to theosophical ideals, so slavish 
toward the letter and so indifferent to the 
spirit.. But so far as this little magazine 
is concerned it seeks to welcome and to 
record each and every indication that the 
thought of the world is moving, however 
slowly, toward the broad ideal of human 
brotherhood and altruism which it is the 
object of Theosophy to create and to sus- 


tain. So 


SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF WAR. 

The word superstition is commonly 
used to designate a belief that is untrue 
and that is based upon unreason. But 
this is a perversion of the actual mean- 
ing which should be taken to indicate a 
belief that is not based upon known 
facts, and that does not depend upon the 
ordinary rational processes for its con- 
firniation. A superstition is a belief that 
“stands above” reason, and therefore the 
whole domain of religion may be in- 
cluded within its domain. That a belief 
is superstitious does not invalidate its 
truth. 

In the current issue of Harpers Maga- 
cine we find an article by Nina Larrey 
Duryea on “The Soul of Fighting 
France” and sub-titled “Some Spiritual 
Experiences and War-Time Supersti- 
tions.” It is a sympathetic article. The 
writer docs not look down from an in- 
tellectual height and display these super- 
stitions for our rather cynical amuse- 
ment. H she marvels at all it is a re- 
spectful marvel. Here, she seems to say. 


is something worthy of our attention and 
our study, May it not be that the dire 
extremities of war produce a sort of 
superhtman vision and that laws of na- 
ture, ordinarily hidden, become manifest 
to those who expect to die and whose 
living is a triumph over the flesh. 

The poilu, says the author, no longer 
looks on the post-mortem state as either 
heaven or hell. Death has become for 
him a complex thing, and there is now 
small room in his mind for the conven- 
tional devil with horns and hoofs: 


Sut the poilu’s conception of Paradise has 
aso undergone a change. Eternity is no 
longer compassed by an abyss of horror below 
and a realm of unending bliss above, for each 
man is inventing theories of his own, of 
course quite in keeping with the ethics of the 
church. One hears on every side such ex- 
pressions as “When I go on.” Or, “Tell my 
wife that I shall remain near her, and to fear 
nothing.” Or, “The good God would surely 
not take me so far away that I could not 
watch the battle and know the result.” 


The poilu believes implicitly that the 
hattalions of the dead watch over the 
fight. and that their heroism is, so to 
speak, absorbed by the living. But there 
are no such battalions of the dead for the 
German who has no soul and who, when 
he dies, is dead indeed and forever ended. 
: The poilu believes, too, that the battle of 
the Marne was a miracle, and that the 
German retreat was due to superhuman 
intervention, And, indeed, why not? 


No less a personage than the military com- 
mandant of Roye affirmed that the battle of 
the Marne was a miracle. He was not par- 
ticularly orthodox in his religious faith; 
rather he was a free-thinker, but he assured 
me that no military explanation for the flight 
of the Hun was technically adequate. A high 
military official at Verdun last June affirmed 
this same belief, adding with conviction that 
the war would end suddenly by a similar mani- 
festation of divine control A professor of 
the Sorbonne remarked: 

“When will this war end? I know not, but 
suddenly it will vanish as quickly as it burst 
upon us, for, God having taught France to en- 
dure sorrow with dignity and patience, Ger- 
man force will become as running water.” 

One black night at Rambervillers. where 
every chink of light was obliterated that 
tauhes might not find their way, I was taken 


to the exact spot where the Teutonic hordes 


had turned and fled, within ten minutes’ walk 
irom that rich and feebly defended town. Its 
terrified inhabitants had listened to that grim 
tread along the road. Suddenly there had 
heen a silence, then a medley of sound, cries, 
sharp orders shouted in vain. And on that 


toad, among meek apple-trees, there was 
panie, flight, unreasoning terror, as those 


nighty hosts fled back along the route they 
sad come in wild disorder, regardless of all 
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else save self-preservation from—what? 
They passed through villages like stampeding 
brutes, ignoring everything save flight. 
White faces peered from shuttered windows 
at faces no less blanched than their own as 
that dreaded enemy passed and vanished into 
the night. 

Į questioned a curé, a doctor, a shopman 
and his wife, and French soldiers, and they 
gave no other explanation for this phenome- 
non than that other than military forces were 
responsible. Later, I] questioned a German 
prisoner, and his reply was to the effect that 
the devil had disguised himself as a general 
and thus brought disaster to the German 
troops. 


The average French poilu, says the au- 
thor, does not think much, nor reason, 
but his testimony is not to be discounted 
upon that score. May there not be a finer 
inner intelligence that is actually baffled 
and obscured by the intellect? The 
saints were rarely educated men, but 
they produced miracles, and this may ac- 
count for the lack of miracles today. 
Perhaps we have paid too high a price 
for intellect if it means the obscuration 
of something that is finer and better than 
the intellect. 

The author tells us that she conversed 
with a great surgeon whose name is 
known throughout the world. She asked 
him if conflict was not the law of life. 
and if so, where we should look for God 
and the human soul: 


One should remember this great scientist’s 
reply. “Madame, before this war T was a 
canfirmed questioner and doubter. With all 
my intellect I searched men’s bodics for some 
proof of the existence of the soul. and found 
none. T fell back on two codes: that might is 
right, and that the strongest law of the ma- 
terial world is that of self-preservation, Vike 
Germany, | founded my creed upon such fal- 
lacies, omitting and denying any spiritual 
factor. But I learned better, for there is 
another law abroad in the world today which 
can not he denied—a law as old as the cren- 
tion of man. Tell me, madame, why are vou 
here? Why am J]? Why are these wards 
filed with broken men who do not complain, 
though they have sacrificed every material 
thing for an ideal? Whe are fastidious 
women scrubbing flthy bodies in hospitals and 
sending those they love th die, while they and 
their children endure every hardship? Wh» 
does that bulwark of buman flesh alone onr 
freutiers hold year after vear at bay forecs 
of superior physical strength? Why does the 
civilized world twhich does not include Ger- 
many, whe fiehts for profit) sacrifice every 
material thims that unborn generations may 
possess happiness and peace? Why does hu- 
manity give up wealth with prodigditv anid 
personal ambitions sonictimes dearer than life 
itself? Why dees this sicantic struggle con. 
tinne when piace isoli aight be joci at the 
price of dishonor? 

’ Because, modname, there is à Force, strenger 
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than any law of the material world—the force 
of the spirit. It controls man today; it con- 
trols destiny; it will decide that this sphere 
is not a mote spinning through space in- 
habited by a highly developel animal called 
man, but a theatre of events pertaining to the 
spirit—a mighty force, sublime, part of God 
himself. The first time I saw a battlefield 
cleaned up under the stars I seemed to see, 
above the pieces of rent human flesh, radiant 
angels trying to make me understand that the 
death of the body was a perfectly unimportant 
and insignificant thing—that it was not how 
a man died, but what he dies for, that mat- 
tered.” 

Much, says the author, has been said 
about the Angels of Mons, and but little 
proved, but it is not wise to deny. The 
horizon is growing wider day hy day, 
and something unexpected may at any 
time swim within our ken. Referring to 
these angels a certain general said. “It is 
no more absurd to believe in such mani- 
festations than for our forhears to have 
scoffed to derision the possibility of men 
walking upside down on the earth’s sur- 
face and not falling off into space. Later 
the law of gravitation was discovered, 
which made a seeming miracle become a 
natural procedure. There are doubtless 
other laws which also may explain or 
reveal ‘miracles.’” 

The poilus, says the author, often 
claim that they have seen visions. At 
one place it is said that Christ walks 
through the trenches on the night before 
an attack. Certain men he touches, and 
they wake with a smile, knowing that 
their hour is near. Such men protest 
against surgical treatment when they are 
wounded. They wish to die in peace, for 
“the White Christ came for me last 
night.” Perhaps he did. Who knows? 
It is only the credulous that doubt. 

The article is a Jong one, and it should 
he read in its entirety, but these few ex- 
cerpts may give an idea of its scope and 
sympathy. Certainly it is no small indi- 
cation of a change in the public mind 
that such an article should he given to 
the reading world without apology. It 
could hardly have been done forty years 


ago. pan 


For myself I declare that every signal 
accident of my life, happy or not, has 
been presaged me by a dream or other- 
wise —JMaria de Medici. 

S 

Continuity is the expression of the Di- 
vine Veracity in Nature.—Neaman 
Smii. 


MANY LIVES IN ONE, 
(From the New York Times.) 


Karma: A REINCARNATION Pray. By AlL 
ernon Blackwood and Violet Pearn. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. ; $1.60. 

Mr. Blackwood's soul may have come 
down to him by way of the Pyramids, but 
his ideals grew on to it while passing 
through the Victorian period. Nothing 
less Oriental than this reincarnation play 
could be produced. The heroine spends 
the prologue on a sofa, prey to a bad case 
of nothing-the-matter, a disease whose 
disappearance is one of the minor com- 
pensations of the war. Whatever it is, it 
gets much worse at the thought of Egypt. 
and as she takes pains to keep a large 
view of the Nile exactly in her range 
of vision, she is very low when the cur- 
tain rises. So her husband—who, it 
should be kept in mind, calls her “Little 
Child”—gives up his diplomatic mission 
to Egypt. and when the lady somewhat 
unreasonably refuses to get well even 
then, a mysterious doctor tells her she 
has spoiled his life “again.” and shows 
her how she did it before—in ancient 
Egypt, Alexandrian Greece, and medi- 
æval Italy. These are the three acts. The 
unities are propitiated by making every 
one talk alike whatever the place or date. 
and by the hero’s always calling the 
heroine “Little Child.” a valuable identi- 
fication, In the epilogue she declares she 
will go to Egypt and behave, and the 
hero gives her a cumulative forgiveness 
good for any existence back to Ham. 

The practiced theatre-goer will recog- 
nize the plan on which was built “The 
Road to Yesterday,” “Eyes of Youth.” 
and many another: the disquieting fea- 
ture of this play is that it has interna 
evidence that Mr. Blackwood really be- 
lieves in its thesis. Miss Pearn’s part 
may be put aside: it is Blackwoodian to 
the core. Mr. Blackwood once had a 
peculiarly delicate beauty of expressior 
and the power of presenting curren 
philosophical ideas with a certain swee 
human reality—“The Extra Day” and “A 
Prisoner in Fairyland” may never have 
happened, but they are none the less rea 
—hut the moment he touches reincarna- 
tion something happens to his style that 
makes it, in his own fatally accurate 
phrase, “‘up-jumbled™: distributed over 4 
dozen lives, his people cease to be life- 
like, and the baffled and betrayed Black 
woodian longs for the man.who wrote, 
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“The Wendigo,” when he was willing to 
let his people live one life at a time. 
The unities have been well shattered 
since Aristotle, and reincarnation on 
the stage gives them their last blow; the 
axiom of dramatic workmanship, that 
the audience must have no doubt with 
whom to sympathize, collapses under the 
strain of a leading lady who repeats like 
a decimal. Nietzsche himself never 
risked making a play out of his “Eter- 
nal Return.” 

(A comment on the above will be 
found on the editorial page.) 

ee 


TRANSMIGRATION. 
(By Franklin Edgerton.) 


But if life is all evil, does not death 
bring release from it? By no means, say 
the Hindus, The way out of it is not so 
easy as that. Death is not cessation of 
existence. It is only passing from one 
existence to another. “Just as a cater- 
pillar, when it comes to the end of a 
blade of grass, gathers itself together (to 
go over to another grassblade), even so 
this Spirit, when it has rid itself of this 
body and cast off ignorance, gathers it- 
self up together (to go over into another 
body) ;” so speaks already an Upanishad 
text. In fact, the history of the belief 
in rebirth after death goes back much 
further than the Upanishads. But I 
can not here trace its interesting early 
development: it must suffice to say that 
the later Hindu doctrine of transmigra- 
tion appears for the first time clearly 
stated in the Upanishads; and even there 
only tentatively, for older views still per- 
sist side by side with it. The Upani- 
shads also begin to join with this doc- 
trine of transmigration the old doctrine 
of retribution for good and evil deeds in 
a life after death. The belief in such 
retribution, in some form or other, is 
found all over the world, and various 
forms of it are found in different stages 
of Vedic religion. With the transfer- 
ence of the future life from a mythical 
other world to this earth, and with the 
extension or multiplication of it to an in- 
definite series of future lives more or less 
like the present life, the way is prepared 
for the characteristically Hindu doctrine 
of karma or “deed.” According to this 
doctrine, which all Hindus regard as 
axiomatic, the state of each existence 
of each individual is absolutely condi- 
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tioned and determined by that indi- 
vidual's morality in previous existences. 
A man is exactly what he has made him- 
self and what he therefore deserves to 
be. One of the earliest clear expressions 
of this view is found in this Upanishad 
passage: “Just as (the Soul) is (in this 
life) of this or that sort; just as it acts, 
just as it operates, even so precisely it 
becomes (in the next life). If it acts 
well it becomes good; if it acts ill it be- 
comes evil. As a result of right action it 
becomes what is good; as a result of evil 
action it becomes what is evil.” In short, 
the law of the conservation of energy is 
rigidly applied to the moral world. Ev- 
ery action, whether good or bad, must of 
necessity have its result for the per- 
former of the action. If in the present 
life a man is on the whole good, his 
next existence is better by just so much 
as his good deeds have outweighed his 
evil deeds. Better—that is less painful: 
we must not forget that these are mere 
comparative terms, and that all existence, 
even the best, is really evil. Men of very 
exceptional virtues may make themselves 
gods; for there are gods, yes and heav- 
ens, many of them, according to the 
Hindu view. Only all the gods are 
strictly mortal, and are just as much 
bound up in the chain of existences as 
are men. The life of the gods differs 
from life on earth only in that it is com- 
paratively less wretched. and, to be sure, 
a little longer; but what is a few thou- 
sands years more or less in comparison 
with the infinity of æons over which the 
misery of existence stretches. Con- 
versely, those men who are exceptionally 
wicked either are reborn as lower ani- 
mals, or fall to one of the numerous hells 
which counterbalance the system of 
heavens. And all this is not carried out 
by decree of some omnipotent and 
sternly just Power. It is a natural law. 
It operates of itself, just as much as the 
law of gravitation. It is therefore wholly 
dispassionate, neither merciful nor vin- 
dictive. It is absolutely inescapable; but 
at the same time it never cuts off hope. 
A man is what he has made himself; but 
hy that same token he may make him- 
self what he will. The soul tormented in 
the lowest hell may raise itself in time 
to the highest heaven. simply by doing 
tight. Perfect justice is made the hasic 
law of the universe. Opinions may differ 
as to the absolute. truth of this.theory— 
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I am not discussing that; but as to its 
moral grandeur and perfection I really 
do not see how there can be a difference 
of opinion. How clumsy, as an instru- 
ment of moral retribution, seems in com- 
parison with this the belief of our an- 
cestors in a sharp separation of the 
“sheep” from the “goats” and a once-for- 
all Day of Judgment, with its final and 
unappealable decree and its sentence for 
all eternity—From “Religions of the 
Past and Present.’ Edited by James A. 
Montgomery, Ph. D., S. T. D. Pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 


pe 
THE INTUITION. 


Intuition is defined by the dictionary 
as the knowledge that comes from di- 
rect perception, and not from the use of 
the reasoning powers. Elsewhere we 
are told that intuitive knowledge is im- 
mediate, whereas intellectual knowledge 
is mediate and requires some process or 
mechanism by which it is attained. Rea- 
son, says H, P. Blavatsky, is “the clumsy 
weapon of the scientists,” whereas intui- 
tion is the “unerring guide of the seer.” 
Elsewhere she speaks of reason as crawl- 
ing and of intuition as flying. Reason, 
she says, is the power of the man and in- 
tuition the prescience of the woman. 
Turning to the ancient philosophers, we 
fnd Plotinus ascribing opinions to the 
senses, science to dialectics or intellect, 
and illumination to intuition, and in- 
tuition, he tells us, is supreme. 

But is there actually a power of 
knowledge superior to that of the intel- 
lect and to which the intellect ought to 
he subordinate? Curiously enough, H. 
P. Blavatsky points us to the animal 
world for the readiest and most available 
evidence upon such a point. It is evi- 
dent enough that animals possess powers 
of knowledge not only superior in many 
respects to those possessed by men, but 
that are also of a different order. There 
is uo conceivable extension or faculty of 
intellect that will explain the unerring 
instinct of a dog in judging some aspects 
of human character. No theory of the 
intellect helps us to understand the 
“homing” capacities of a cat. Bees, ants, 
and wasps display powers wholly foreign 
to those of the intellect. We know of 
no processes of mental training that 
promise even in a dim way such faculties 
as those manifested by animals who do 


indeed seem to possess the immediate 
powers of knowledge associated with in- 
tuition. We give the name of instinct to 
those powers, but a name explains noth- 
ing except our own ignorance. And in- 
stinct is not only different from, but in 
many respects it is vastly superior to, the 
powers of knowledge possessed by men. 

Now we shall greatly simplify our in- 
quiry by a recognition that all such 
terms as force, instinct, intelligence, in- 
tellect, mind, and soul are but names for 
aspects of a universal consciousness 
which is the one reality and that the ap- 
parent differences in consciousness are 
caused by the material vehicles or cover- 
ings through which that consciousne>> 
shines just as a white light will manifest 
as a red light if the globe be red glass. 
It may be taken as an axiom that con- 
sciousness is always limited and condi- 
tioned by its material covering and that 
it thinks of itself, not in terms of its own 
spiritual and omniscient nature, but 
rather in terms of its limitations by mat- 
ter. Thus a god incarnated in the brain 
of a dog would think of himself, not as 
a god, but as a dog. In the same way 
a man associates himself with the ideas 
of weakness, ignorance, and error rather 
than in terms of divinity because his es- 
sential godhood has been obscured by his 
brain and body. And it is for this reason 
that all the spiritual teachers of the 
world have insisted, not only that man is 
divine, but that he assert his divinity to 
himself, that he think of himself in terms 
of divinity and thus destroy the illusions 
of matter. 

Now let us imagine the consciousness 
of the universe cycling through matter 
and manifesting itself as force, instinct. 
intellect and intuition. They are changes 
in its state or condition, and these 
changes are followed by corresponding 
rearrangements of matter, just as sand 
on a drumhead will change its forms and 
shapes in obedience to the changes of 
note produced by the violin bow drawn 
over the edge of the drum or as iron 
filings will change their groupings with 
the strength and proximity of the mag- 
net. Now in the lower kingdoms of na- 
ture we have consciousness showing it- 
self as foree, such as the force that 
moves clectrons and atoms. In the vege- 
table Kingdom we find that same con- 
sciousness beginning to appear as in- 


stinct and causing, for example, the ivy 
to go in search of the nail in the wall. 
Instinct receives its fuller development in 
the animal, and here it is a quite distinct 
and immediate power of knowledge. 
Generally speaking, animals have no in- 
tellect, but they have direct vision. The 
dawn of intellect is in the human king- 
dom, and we find that its exercise is in- 
compatible with instinct or direct vision, 
which, thus suppressed, sinks into abey- 
ance. This is due, not to intellect itself, 
but to the misuse of intellect, which sets 
up a false personality, a personality of 
selfishness, which is necessarily fatal to 
all the direct knowledge faculties that 
depend upon the spiritual unity of con- 
sciousness, 

But instinct will eventually be retored 
when consciousness begins its re-ascent 
from the depths of matter, But now it 
will be something more than instinct. It 
will be instinct plus intellect, since man 
never loses his gains, and instinct plus 
intellect is intuition, We may therefore 
say that instinct is the spiritual con- 
sciousness minus intellect, and intuition 
is the spiritual consciousness plus intel- 
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WISDOM FROM THE “SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


KARMA. 


In the West . . . the full and awful 
significance of the Greek Nemesis or 
Karma has been entirely forgotten. 
Otherwise Christians would have better 
realized the profound truth that Nemesis 
is without attributes; that while the 
dreaded Goddess is absolute and im- 
mutable as a Principle, it is we ourselves 
—nations and individuals—who propel it 
o action and give the impulse to its di- 
rection, Karma-Nemesis is the creator 
of nations and mortals, but once created. 
it is they who make of her either a Fury 
or a rewarding Angel. Yea—“Wise are 
hey who worship Nemesis,” as the cho- 
rus tells Prometheus. And as unwise 
hey who believe that the Goddess may 
le propitiated by any sacrifices and 
prayers, or have her wheel diverted from 
the path it has once taken. “The triform 
Fates and ever mindful Furies” are her 
attributes only on Earth, and begotten by 
ourselves. There is no return from the 
paths she cycles over; yet those paths 
are of our own making, for it is we, col- 
lectively or individually, who prepare 
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them. Karma-Nemesis is the. synonym 
of Providence, minus design, goodness, 
and every other finite attribute and quali- 
fication, so unphilosophically attributed 
to the latter. An Occultist or a Philos- 
opher will not speak of the goodness or 
cruelty of Providence; but, identifying 
it with Karma-Nemesis, he will never- 
theless teach that it guards the good and 
watches over them in this, as in future 
lives; and that it punishes the evil-doer 
—aye, even to his seventh re-birth—so 
long, indeed, as the effect of his having 
thrown into perturbation even the small- 
est atom in the Infinite World of Har- 
mony has not been finally readjusted. 
For the only decree of Karma—an eter- 
nal and immutable decree—is absolute 
Harmony in the world of Matter as it is 
in the world of Spirit. It is not, there- 
fore, Karma that rewards or punishes, 
but it is we who reward or punish our- 
selves, according as we work with, 
through, and along with Nature, abiding 
by the laws on which the harmony de- 
pends, or—breaking them. . . . 

This condition of things will last till 
man’s spiritual intuitions are fully opened, 
and this will not be until we fairly cast 
off our thick coats of Matter; until we 
begin acting from within, instead of ever 
following impulses from without, im- 
pulses produced by our pliysical senses 
and gross selfish body. Until then the 
only palliatives for the evils of life are 
union and harmony—a Brotherhood in 
actu, and Altruism not simply in name. 
The suppression of one single bad cause 
will suppress, not one, but many bad ef- 
fects. And if a Brotherhood, or even 
a number of Brotherhoods, may not be 
able to prevent nations from occasionally 
cutting each other’s throats, still unity in 
thought and action, and philosophical re- 
search into the mysteries of being, will 
always prevent some persons, who are 
trying to comprehend that which has 
hitherto remained to them a riddle, from 
creating additional causes of mischief in 
a world already so full of woe and evil. 
Knowledge of Karma gives the convic- 
tion that if 


$ virtue in distress, and vice in triumph 
Make atheists of mankind, 


it is only because mankind has ever shut 
its eyes to the great truth that man is 
himself his own savior and his own de- 
stroyer. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


Theosophical Outlook 
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THE STUDY OF OCCULTISM. 


A correspondent asks how he should 
begin the study of occultism. 
large question, and perhaps the answer 
would not be the same for every one. 
There are always lines of least resist- 
ance, and individual methods of ap- 
proach, and these of course depend upon 
the basis that has already been laid. 
Sometimes the best method of approach 
is through the intellect, and sometimes 
through the psychic faculties. Eventu- 
ally the development must be along the 
whole nature, but in the meantime it may 
be concentrated in one direction only, 
but always with the understanding that 
the essential basis is the ethical one. 

The study of occultism does not de- 
pend so much upon learning as upon 
realization. A truth once acquired intel- 
lectually must become a part of the na- 
ture. It must become a habit of thought 
and therefore automatic. For example, 
we have all read that Nature is a unity, 
aud we usually give our instant accept- 
ance to a theory that seems so consonant 
with reason. But we do not habitually 
think of Nature as a unity. Quite the 
contrary. During meditation we may 
bludgeon our minds into a recognition of 
this particular metaphysical truth, but 
through the greater part of our waking 
hours we revert to the old way of look- 
ing at things, and so undo whatever 
henefit we may have acquired by our spe- 
cial efforts. Now you say you want to 
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know the secrets of nature, and you have 
a vague impression that there is some 
way by which we can persuade those 
who know them to impart their wisdom 
to you. But they never will. That is 
not the way they act. They give us basic 
principies, and it is for us to apply them 
in such a way that wisdom will come of 
itself. 

Why is it that we can not participate 
in the consciousness that lies behind all 
natural things? What is the wall that 
lies between the human mind and the 
mind of nature? Why can not we share 
in the consciousness of the daisy, and so 
know all its inner potencies? It is ob- 
vious that if we could pierce that wall 
there would be no secrets hidden from 
us. Nature would be an open book, and 
the writing in it would be legible. 

There is no other reason than our in- 
ability to realize the unity of nature. 
The barrier is within ourselves. It con- 
sists of our sense of separateness, and 
we nourish this continually by our habits 
of thought. We picture ourselves as a 
unit of consciousness amid a myriad 
other units, and because of this self-coen- 
ception there can be no community of 
consciousness between ourselves and the 
other units that He beyond us. If we 
could overcome this we should not only 
know all the secrets of nature, but we 
could attract to ourselves and use all 
the forces of nature. It is not they that 
separate themselves from us. [t is we 
who separate ourselves from them by 
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our conviction of separateness, of differ- 
ence. 

It is our physical senses that confirm 
us in this heresy. The senses take note 
only of the physical phenomena with 
which they correspond, and they present 
to us these physical phenomena as the 
only true realities. They assure us, for 
example, that a tree is a structure pos- 
sessing certain charactcristics of form 
color and perhaps of odor, but they do 
not assure us that a tree is essentially a 
life, a consciousness, and that all that 
we can see of it are its least permanent 
and most unreal characteristics. The 
senses present to us the whole of nature 
as a medley of material attributes, and 
as nothing more. On the realities of na- 
ture they are entirely silent, and so we 
have acquired the persistent habit of 
identifying nature with its transitory 
phenomena and ignoring the intransi- 
tory and the permanent. It is this men- 
tal habit that bars us from nature and 
from her secrets. There is no teacher 
who can remove it. We must remove it 
for ourselves by changing our habits of 
mind and of thought. 

There is no reason why we should not 
know the secrets of nature by direct cog- 
nition, Nature gives us precisely what 
we expect of her, and no more. If we 
think of her as material then she hides 
from us all but the material. If we live 
cntirely in the senses, then it is only 
sense knowledge that can come to us. 
We can choose our own mode of ap- 
proach to nature, and nature will respond 
along that same road and no other. 

The method, then, is to look upon na- 
ture as an embodied consciousness, but 
the consciousness must be the dorninant 
fact, and not the matter in which that 
consciousness happens to be contained. 
The consciousness will still persist long 
after the body has disappeared. But this 
ooking upon nature, and thinking of na- 
ture, as consciousness, must become a 
nabit. Merely to meditate about it for 
galf an hour or so is of very little value 
if we then proceed to deny it by rever- 
sion to our ald mental bent. It ts the sort 
of meditation that can be carried out 
houghout the day. We can revert to it 
at all odd moments. We can acquire 
the habit of looking upon consciousness 
as the one permanent reality which 
clothes itself in an endless succession of 


forms. As we succeed in doing this we 
shall find that there are no longer bar- 
riers between one embodied conscious- 
ness and another. There never were any 
barriers except those that we built by our 
persistent attribution of reality to the 
vesture rather than to its tenant. 

But the subject shall be continued in 
the next issue, 

nan 
THE BUGLE. 

We are told that “Kendall Lincoln 
Achorn, the author of this little book, 
succumbed to injuries received in an 
automobile accident, August, 1916,” and 
that these post-mortem communications 
are the result of a “command to prepare 
and deliver to the mothers, whose sons 
would pass to the Life Eternal during 
the conflict, a message of assurance of 
their continued existence, their progress 
in that life, their retained memory and 
interest in home and earth friends.” We 
do not understand how any one can 
“pass” tothe life eternal. If life will 
be eternat it must always have been eter- 
nal, Eternity is not something that can 
begin or end. 

But we fail to find any assurance in 
these very commonplace little essays. 
Nor can we understand the mental atti- 
tude of one who can be indifferent to the 
really tremendous assurances that are 
contained in the great Scriptures of the 
world and yet give immediate credence to 
a lot of insignificant “messages” that 
come through a ouija board. 

And these messages are insignificant— 
incredibly so. Any one of them might 
have been written by a high school boy. 
We search in vain for a single new 
idea, for an original expression, for a 
ray of light. Thus we are told in this 
message from the “spirit world” that 
“Ours is a country stretching from 
ocean to ocean. Wide and beautiful are 
its fields where, as summer advances, 
rich promise of an abundant harvest 
shall appear. Our mines are deep, and 
rich in ores and minerals. Sources of 
wealth are our hundreds of manufactur- 
ing plants,” ete. How true! Elsewhere 
we find that “Boston was my home city.” 
And again we find that, “Boston, a city 
of famous architecture, is beautiful; and 
so are many of the architectural struc- 
tures about me.” There are twenty-one 
of these essays on such topics as “Un- 


seen Friends,” “In Uniform,” “Little 
Mary,” “Service,” and “Son.” We have 
read most of them conscientiously, but 
with an increasing wonder that any hu- 
man being should think them worth 
printing, that anv human being should 
actually think that they contain “A bit 
of comfort to soldiers’ mothers, wives, 
and friends.” We do not think that any 
one would be comforted by them, and we 
say this with every respect for the sin- 
cerity of the scribe. And it is because 
we have this respect, and a still greater 
respect for those who are in need of the 
comfort that this little book tries fruit- 
lessly to give, that we suggest a perusal 
of the Seriptures of the world rather 
than an attention to the futilities of the 
ouija board. 


Tue Bece, By Kendall Lincoln Achorn. 

New York: George H. Doran Company. 
A AE 
GENTLEMEN AT ARMS. 

The occult already plays a consider- 
able part in the story of the war and it 
is likely to play a much larger part when 
peace shall unlock men’s lips and permit 
them to tell of what they have seen and 
heard. 

The latest contribution is contained in 
a volume called “Gentlemen at Arms,” 
by “Centurion,” who we are told is a 
captain in the British army serving in 
France. It is made up of war sketches, 
and the author tells us that they are true 
with the exception of a certain amount 
ot necessary camouflage. One of these 
sketches is called “No Man's Land,” and 
it describes the adventures of an officer 
who is billeted in a French house jin- 
habited by a lone woman. He is as- 
signed to a chamber at the top of the 
house with an adjoining dressing-room 
containing a locked cupboard. He is 
awakened in the middle of the night by 
a feeling that some one is in the dress- 


ing-room, and at once he fears for the 
tety of some military papers that he 
+ 

has left there: 


_ Now the dressing-room was very small and 
ts window, which was on the lett, dispropor- 
tonately large, and the shape of the window 
was clearly silhouetted in a pattern upon the 
tsr, And it struck me I must be asleep 
‘ter all, and dreaming, because nothing ob- 
ured the squares of pale light upon the 
hoards, Yet all the time there seemed to be 
tet shuflling across it in a curious, uncertain 
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way. I was still stupidly pondering this when 
the footsteps stopped—apparently by the cup- 
board, and | heard a scratching sound—it was 
just as if some one was passing his fingers 
over the panel in the dark. Only it wasn’t 
dark. Į could see the cupboard in the moon- 
fight almost as plainly as | can see you. 
raised myself in bed and stared hard, but 
could see nothing. And yet by this time I 
felt certain there was some one in that room. 
l felt sure of it with the assurance that you 
feel some one behind you in the street. Bu 
there was this difference: in such cases you 
have only to turn round to have your in- 
tuition confirmed by your sense of sight, 
whereas in this case my sense of sight gave 
the lie te my intuition while my sense of 
hearing confirmed it. 


The narrator says that he lay and 
listened to the footsteps shuffling aim- 
lessly about the room, still believing that 
they were those of a spy. But how did 
he get into the room, seeing that the 
door had been locked from the inside? 


There followed what seemed an intermi- 
nable silence, during which I could hear tay 
wrist watch ticking as loudly as if it were an 
eight-day clock. Then I heard the footstepr 
recommence. They started at the cupboard 
and approached my room. I seemed to be 
listening with every nerve in my body, and, 
as they approached, it struck me that there 
was something very odd about them. They 
were not so much a walk as a shuffle, and 
one foot seemed to he reconnoitring before 
the other as if a blind man were exploring 
the tloor, They approached my bed. I lay 
rigid with my head on my pillow and with 
my eyes wide open, but I could see nothing: — 
no! not so much as a shadow. The man 
seemed to be holding his breath all the time. 
It’s curious when I come to think of it— 
I never once heard him breathe. I was wait- 
ing my chance to leap out of bed and spring 
en him from behind, as soon as I should hear 
him fumbling with the bedroom door, when 
i suddenly felt the touch of a hand at the 
foot of my bed. It touched the outline of 
my feet and then drew sharply away as 
though the owner were startled: the next mor 
ment it began groping the bedclothes. I felt 
it through the counterpane traveling up my 
body. But it didn’t feel like a human hand 
at alk It was more like a claw; it seemed 
to be a hand without any finger-tips and it 
moved with a kind of stealthy uncertainty. 


You knew how a dog paws your bed? There 
was something hypnotic about that touch; I 
tricd to shake it off and I couldn't. I was 


paralyzed. I felt again that strange in- 
subordination in my brain, and that I was 
losing all control over my senses. For my 
eyes were wide open and I could still see 
nothing. 

Overcoming his paralysis, the oficer 
sprang from his bed and pursued the 
now retreating but invisible visitor. 
But he could not intercept it, but as he 
tried to do so he felt a cold blast upon 
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his face, the window suddenly shut, and 
the footsteps ceased: 


The dressing-room itself seemed undis- 
turbed. Indeed what puzzled me more than 
anything else was that the cupboard was shut, 
and when I tried to open it I found it was 
locked. And then I reflected that the fact it 
was locked was the most reassuring thing I 
could have expected. After that I lelt more 
cheerful and I determined to have a pipe be- 
fore turning in again. 1 filled my pipe, struck 
a match, and was about to light up when I 
suddenly caught sight of the cupboard door in 
its Aickering glow. On the jamb of the door 
was the impression of a thumb and four muti- 
lated fingers. 1 stood staring at this with the 
match in my hand until the flame burned my 
fingers and I let the match fall to the floor. 
It went out. I stood staring at the cupboard, 
unconscious of my blistered fingers, conscious 
of nothing except that mark upon the door. 

š Mechanically 1 reached out my hand 
for the box of matches, never taking my eyes 
off the door, and tried to strike another, but 
l struck so hard that the head of the match 
came off. I struck again, lit the candle, and 
held it up to the cupboard. The marks were 
still there: the very cuticle of the skin was 
clearly traceable in a dirty pattern, as though 
a dusty hand had left its imprint upon the 
door. The thumb was clearly outlined, so 
was the hand, but the fingers stopped at the 
knuckles as if they had been amputated. I 
stared at them for a long time. 


The story is elaborately told and but ill 
represented by a few extracts. But its 
dénouement is of the most striking kind. 
The husband of the woman who kept the 
house was a soldier, and a few days after 
the visitation descrbed she received a 
message to the effect that a shell had 
severed the fingers of both hands and at 
the same time blinded him. He had died 
of his wounds. The cupboard in the 
dressing-room was used to preserve the 
toys of a dead child, and husband and 
wife were in the habit of visiting it. 

There are other stories equally good 
in the volume. the forerunners, if we 
mistake not, of a literature of the occult 
to which the war has already given pre- 
liminary birth, 

GENTLEMEN AT 
New York: 


Arms, By “Centurion.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
eg 
There ts no such thing as forgetting 
possible to the mind. A thousand acci- 
dents may and will interpose a veil be- 
tween our present consciousness and the 
secret inscription on the mind; but alike, 
whether veiled or unveiled, the inscrip- 
tion remains forever—De Quincey. 
eu commana 
We are our own children.—Pythago- 
ras. 


THE KEYS OF THE GATES. 
(By William Blake.) 
The Caterpiller on the Leaf 
Reminds thee of thy Mother’s Grief. 
My Eternal Man set in Repose, 
The Female from his darkness rose; 
And She found me beneath a Tree 
A Mandrake, and in her Veil hid me. 
Serpent reasonings us entice 
Of Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice. 
Doubt Self-Jealous, Watry folly 
Struggling thro’ Earth's Melancholy, 
Naked in Air, in Shame and Fear, 
Blind in Fire, with shield and spear, 
Two horrid reasoning cloven fictions, 
In Doubt which is Self contradiction, 
A dark Hermaphrodite I stood,— 
Rational Truth, Root of Evil and Good. 
Round me, flew the Flaming Sword; 
Round her, snowy whirlwinds roar’d, 
Freezing her Veil, the Mundane Shell. 
I rent the Veil where the Dead dweil: 
When weary Man enters his Cave 
He meets his Saviour in the Grave. 
Some find a Female Garment there, 
And some a Male. woven with care; 
Lest the Sexual Garments sweet 
Should grow a devouring Winding- 
sheet. 
One dies! alas! the Living and Dead! 
One is slain! and One is fled! 
In Vain-glory hatcht and nurst, 
By double Spectres, Self-Accurst. 
My Son! my Son! thou treatest me 
But as I have instructed thee. 
On the shadows of the Moon, 
Climbing through Night’s highest noon: 
In Time's Ocean falling drown'd: 
In Agéd Ignorance profound, 
Holy and cold, I clipped the Wings 
Of all Sublunary Things, 
And in depths of my Dungeons 
Closed the Father and the Sons. 
But when once I did descry 
The Immortal Man that can not Die, 
Through evening shades I haste away 
To close the Labours of my Day. 
The Door of Death I open found 
And the Worm Weaving in the Ground: 
Thou'rt my Mother, from the Wom): 
Wife, Sister, Daughter, to the Tomb: 
Weaving to Dreams the Sexual strife, 
And weeping over the Web of Life. 
a’ 


Thou shalt not let thy senses make 2 
playground of thy mind—Fotce of the 
Silence. i 


KARMA. 
(By H. P. Blavatsky.) 

According to the teachings, Maya— 
the illusive appearance of the marshaling 
of events and actions on this Earth— 
changes, varying with nations and places. 
But the chief features of one’s life are 
always in accordance with the “Constel- 
lation” under which one is born, or, as 
we should say, with the characteristics 
of its animating principle or the Deity 
that presides over it, whether we call it 
Dhyan Chohan, as in Asia, or an Arch- 
angel, as with the Greek and Latin 
churches. In ancient symbolism it was 
always the Sun—though the Spiritual, 
not the visible, sun was meant,—that 
was supposed to send forth the chief 
Saviours and Avataras. Hence the con- 
necting link between the Buddhas, the 
Avataras, and so many other incarna- 
tions of the highest Seven. The closer 
the approach to one’s Prototype, in 
“Heaven,” the better for the mortal 
whose Personality was chosen by his 
own personal Deity (the Seventh Prin- 
ciple), as its terrestrial abode. For, with 
every effort of will toward purification 
and unity with that “Setf-God,” one of 
the lower Rays breaks, and the spiritual 
entity of man is drawn higher and ever 
higher to the Ray that supersedes the 
first, until, from Ray to Kay, the Inner 
Man is drawn into the one and highest 
Beam of the Parent-Sun. Thus “the 
events of humanity do run codrdinately 
with the number forms,” since the single 
units of that humanity proceed one and 
all from the same source—the Central 
Sun and its shadow, the visible. For the 
equinoxes and solstices, the periods and 
various phases of the solar course, as- 
ronomically and numerically expressed, 
are only the concrete symbols of the 
eternally living verity, though they do 
seem abstract ideas to uninitiated mor- 
als. And this explains the extraordi- 
ary numerical coincidences with geo- 
metrical relations, shown by several au- 
hors. 

Yes: “our destiny is written in the 
stars.” Only, the closer the union be- 
ween the mortal reflection Man and his 
celestial Prototype, the less dangerous 
he external conditions and subsequent 
reincarnations—which neither Buddhas 
nor Christs can escape. This is not 
superstition, least of all is it fatalism. 
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The latter implies a blind course of some 
still blinder power, but man is a free 
agent during his stay on earth. He can 
not escape his ruling Destiny, but he has 
the choice of two paths that lead him in 
that direction, and he can reach the goal 
of misery—if such is decreed to him— 
either in the snowy white robes of the 
martyr, or in the soiled garments of a 
volunteer in the iniquitous course; for 
there are externa! and internal conditions 
which affect the determination of our 
will upon our actions, and it is in our 
power to follow either of the two. 
Those who believe in Karma have to be- 
lieve in Destiny, which, from birth to 
death, every man weaves thread by 
thread, as a spider his web; and this Des- 
tiny is guided either by the heavenly 
voice of the invisible Prototype outside 
of us, ot by our more intimate Astral, or 
inner man, who is but too often the evil 
genius of the embodied entity called 
man. Both these lead on the outward 
man, but one of them must prevail; and 
from the very beginning of the invisible 
affray the stern and implacable Law of 
Compensation steps in and takes its 
course, faithfully following the fluctua- 
tions of the fight. When the last strand 
is woven, and man is seemingly en- 
wrapped in the network of his own do- 
ing, then he finds himself completely un- 
der the empire of this self-made Des- 
tiny. It then either fixes him like the 
inert shell against the immovable rock, 
or carries him away like the feather 
raised by his own actions, and this is— 
KARMA —Secret Doctrine, Vol, 1, 699. 
SEN a 
DAYS. 

(By Ralph Waldo Ismerson.) 
Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and faggots in their 

hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will. 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that 
holds them all. 

I in my pleached garden. watched the 
pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the 

Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late. 
Under her solemn fliet saw. tue scorn. 
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A DOG OF WAR. 


A ballad of “The War Dog,” by Ed- 
ward Peple, is ready for issue by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. in their little-book series. 
It tells the story of just an ordinary dog 
and his adventures at the front: 

He was only a dog, but he went to war 

On the shell-ploughed fields of France, 

And loyally labored with tooth and paw 


To baffle the clutch of an iron claw, 
In the swoop of the Hun's advance. 


Without an equipment he joined our fight, 
Without a commission or rank; 

For a cur he was, with a social blight, 

Yet we gave him a uniform of white, 
With a crimson cross on his flank. 


And he wore his cross with a lordly pride, 
As he raced through a sea of mud, 

Till the white of his uniform was dyed 

With the trickling ooze of a crimson tide 
And his eross was a smear of blood. 


Then Mr. Peple gocs on to narrate 
some of the things that the dog did as a 
Red Cross aid, how he attached himself 
to a surgeon and the two worked to- 
gether in a sort of partnership until one 
day the surgeon, caught on the field in 
“a bending back of the Allied line, was 
struck down by a Prussian. But the dog 
killed the Prussian before he could finish 
the surgeon and then crouched down to 
watch by his fallen mate while the 
battle raged about them and bullets 
“scorched through his quivering hide.” 
A soldier rushed out to save the dog, 
supposing the surgeon dead, but the four- 
footed friend would not be saved until 
the soldier shouldered the body of the 
man and staggered back, with the dog 
dragging his wounded and bleeding limbs 
behind him “on the shot-swept track.” 
At the hospital the “cur with a social 
blight’ won the love and the care of 
every one, from general to nurse. And 
then: 

So they gave him another cross to wear, 

Though they wanted to give him ten: 

But ne kept just two—which was just and 
ate 
The cross on his fank and a Croix de Guerre, 
For the envy of lesser men. 


Mr. Veple’s ballad was written for the 
purpose of aiding the American Red 
Cross Society and the “war dogs” that 
give such eficient and loyal aid on the 
battlefield and he will devote all rovalties 
from the hook to that cause. The vol- 
ume is bound in blue hoards with a white 
paper title label, and it has a frontispiece 
in color, repeated on the paper jacket, by 


Harrison Fisher showing just such a 
rough-haired, faithful-looking dog as the 
poem is about proudly wearing his Cross 
insignia. ——— 


SOME SAYINGS OF BUDDHA. 


I now will seek a noble law, unlike the 
worldly methods know to men, I will 
oppose disease and age and death, and 
strive against the mischief wrought by 
these on men. 


All things which exist in time must 
perish, the forests and mountains all 
things thus exist: in time are born all 
sensuous things (things possessing the 
five desires), so is it both with worldly 
substance and with time. 


Purity of life, wisdom, the practice of 
asceticism, these are matters to which I 
earnestly apply myself. The world is full 
of empty studies (discoveries) which our 
teachers in their office skillfully involve; 

But they are without any true prin- 
ciple, and I will none of them! The en- 
lightened man distinguishes truth from 
falsehood; but how can truth (faith) be 
born from such as those? 


A true friend who makes good (tree) 
use of wealth—is rightly called a fast 
and firm treasure, but he who guards and 
stints the profit he has made, his wealth 
will soon be spent and lost. 


The wealth of a country is no constant 
treasure, but that which is given in charity 
is rich in returns, therefore charity is a 
true friend, although it scatters, yet it 
brings no repentance. 


As the fierce wind fans the fire, till the 
fuel be spent and the fire expires; of all 
unrighteous things in the world, there 8 
nothing worse than the domain of the 
five desires. 


Cover your head with the helmet of 
right-thought. and fight with fixed re- 
solve against the five desires. Better far 
with red-hot iron pins bere out both 
your eves than encourage in yourselves 
lustful thoughts. 


But rather, seeing that the world i 
pressed hy throngs of grief, we ought to 
encourage in us love (a, loving heart), 


and as the world (all flesh) produces 
grief on grief, so should we add as anti- 
dotes unnumbered remedies. 


From pure behavior comes self-power, 
which frees a man from (many) dan- 
gers, pure conduct, like a ladder, enables 
us to climb to heaven. 


The foolish man conceives the idea of 
“self,” the wise man sees there is no 
ground on which to build the idea of 
“self,” thus through the world he rightly 
looks and well concludes. 


Seeking the way, you must exert your- 
selves and strive with diligence—it is not 
enough to have seen me! Walk, as I 
have commanded you, get rid of all the 
tangled net of sorrow. 


Follow right doctrine, and be kind to 
all that lives: receive in moderation 
what is given; receive but hoard not up; 
these are, in brief, my spoken precepts. 


Know when to eat and the right meas- 
ure; and so with reference to the rules of 
clothing and of medicine; take care you 
do not by the food you take, encourage 
in yourselves a covetous or an angry 
mind, 


Tf a man with a sharp sword should 
cut the (another's) body bit by bit 
(limb by limb), let not an angry thought 
or of resentment rise, and let the mouth 
speak no ill word. 


Anger and hate destroy the true law, 
and they destroy dignity and beauty of 
hody ; as when one dies we lose our name 
for beauty, so the fire of anger itself 
burns up the heart. 


Crookedness and truth (straightness) 
are in their nature opposite and can not 
dwell together more than frost and fire; 
for one who has become religious, and 
practices the way of straight behavior, a 
talse and crooked way of speech is net 
becoming. 


That ill-contented man, the bounds of 
the five desires extending further still, 
(becomes) insatiable in his requirements, 
fand so) through the long night (of 
life) gathers increasing sorrow. With- 
out cessation thus he cherishes his care- 
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ful (anxious) plans, whilst he who lives 
contented, freed from anxious thoughts 
about relationships (family concerns), 
his heart is ever peaceful and at rest. 


Right thought well kept in the mind, 
no evil thing can ever enter there. 


Having found peace {quietness and 
peace) in samadhi, we put an end to ail 
the mass of sorrows, wisdom then can 
enlighten us, and so we put away the 
rules by which we acquire (knowledge 
by the senses). 


Conquer your foe by force, you in- 
crease his enmity; conquer by love, and 
you will reap no after sorrow. 

an any 


SAMSARA SONNETS. 
When soul and sense have suffered all 


they may, 
When this frail form, pulsating ’neath 


its load, 
Has fallen senseless, prostrate in the 
road 
Whereon youth’s cager feet are swift to 
stray ; 
When I have wandered from the 


beaten way 
And dumb and blind with anguish 
sunken down, 
A ridicule, a jest, for fool and clown, 
Who thought me flame and grinned to 
find me clay; 


When I am broken and can bear no 
more, 
What wilt thou have of me, Master 
Divine ? 


"Twas thus I questioned, and a pass- 
ing breath 
From lands remote, from alien sea and 
shore, 
Whispered of other worlds of palm 
and pine, 
Planets in pathless spaces, love, and 
death, 
Edith Wilis Linn, in “A Cycle of 
Sonnets.” Published by the James 
T. White Company. 


pe nd 


All souls are subject to revolution 
{a'leen b'gilgoolah}. but men do not 
know the ways of the Holy One; blessed 
be it. They are ignorant of the wav they 
have been judged in all time, and before 
they came into this world and when they 
have quitted it-—Zolar. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

Virst—To form.the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it’as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition. credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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AS ABOVE, SO BELOW. 


There are certain occult axioms that 
would unlock all mysteries if we haa 
the courage to apply them. They come 
down to us through the ages, and we 
look at them incuriously, or at best with 
but a faint perception of their import. 
They are something more than the gen- 
eral statements of a vague philosophy. 
They are veritably the key to all mys- 
teries, and we may take from them what- 
ever we have the hardihood to claim. 

The ancients in their efforts to epito- 
mize all wisdom said, “As above, so be- 
low.” They meant that man was the 
microcosm of the macrocosm, the uni- 
verse in miniature, containing within 
himself all the knowledge of the past, ail 
the potentialities of the future. Just as 
the starry heavens can be mirrored in a 
pond, so is the universe mirrored in man. 
In him is the totality of deity, and all 
the powers of God. Ile can learn noth- 
ing of nature that is not true also of 
himself. He can learn nothing of him- 
self that is without its revelation also of 
nature. Man knows no other limitations 
than those that are self-imposed. Iso- 
lating from nature, he is hemmed in by 
the boundaries of his isolation. He is 
entangled in the web of his own illusions. 

The universe was created by the eter- 
nal thought in the eternal mind. It is 
the image formed in the divine imagina- 
tion, energizing itself into objectivity. 
All manifestations of nature are the seif- 


ideations of the divine mind, conceiving 
of itself as at successive stages of un- 
folding, and those self-conceptions be- 
come the world of matter as we know it. 
Just as the imagination of the musician 
outstrips his execution, always preceding 
each harmony and chord that would be 
impossible but for the summons of the 
imagination, so the mind of God im- 
agines itself as at each successive stage 
of evolution and, so imagining, calls that 
stage into actuality. The mineral king- 
dom is God manifesting, or “thinking of 
himself,” as the mineral. The vegetable 
kingdom is God manifesting, or “think- 
ing of himself,” as the vegetable. The 
animal kingdom is God manifesting, or 
“thinking of himself,” as the animal, 
And the human kingdom is God mani- 
festing, or “thinking or himself,” as the 
human being. God imagines the har- 
mony note by note, and the divine im- 
agination energizes itself into what we 
call the world of matter. The conscious- 
ness of nature in all its stages is that 
mind of God which becomes whatever it 
imagines itself to be, clothing itself with 
matter that is consonant in complexity 
with the subject and nature of its self- 
ideation. 

‘The mind of man is then also the di- 
vine mind which has not yet imagined it- 
self as divine. It is still limited by its 
own self-conception. ‘The evolution of 
man is not then a matter of growth, as 
that word is ordinarily used. It is a mat- 
ter of realization. He who conceives of 
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himself as divine is divine, and because 
of such conception he energizes matter 
into the complexities of divinity. All the 
bedies that clothe consciousness are the 
result, the faithful correspondence, of the 
self-conception of the consciousness in- 
habiting them. As consciousness changes, 
so also do the bodies enshrining that con- 
sciousness change. The musician im- 
agines the harmony before he produces 
it on his instrument. The audible sound 
is the correspondence of the inner idea. 
and there could be no audible harmouy 
without that inner idea. In the same 
way the brain and the nervous system, 
thrilling “under the molding impact of 
thought, assume the complexities corre- 
sponding with that thought. They be- 
come either more transparent or more 
opaque to the divine mind. They trans- 
mit the light or they obscure it. 

Just as the divine mind can energize 
matter into forms corresponding with its 
changing states, the successive phases of 
its self-ideation, so can man exercise the 
same power because he is that divine 
mind, no matter how great its illusions of 
incapacity. Indeed, man exercises that 
power at every moment of his waking 
life. Every volitional act, no matter 
how trivial, must be preceded by an ef- 
fort of the imagination. The man who 
raises his hand must first imagine him- 
self as raising his hand, no matter with 
what lightning and unperceived rapidity 
the imagination may be accomplished. 
And, having imagined the act, he must 
will to perform it. And having willed 
to perform it, he translates that imagined 
act into the movements of matter, and 
his body performs the act. Step by step 
he performs that same divine drama that 
called the worlds into existence, and that 
still leads them and all that they contain 
along the, path of evolution. In very 
ruth “As above, so below.” 

This is the supreme magical power 
and the philosopher's stone. This it is 
hat turns the base metals into gold. 
This is what is meant when it says, 
‘Whatsoever a man thinketh in his 
wart, so is he.” It was this that 
yrompted the question, “Know ye not 
hat ye are Gods and the temples of the 
Holy Ghost?” This is why all Scrip- 
tures insist upon the divinity of man, 
not that he will become divine, but that 
1e is now divine, and that nothing stands 
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between him and his divinity but self- 
realization. He himself is the mind of 
God, but he does not think of himself as 
the mind of God, but as the mind of man. 
And, thinking of himself as man, he 
hems himself in with human incapacities 
and limitations, and fashions for himself 
a physical temple that is the correspond- 
ence of those incapacities and limita- 
tions. He makes for himself a prison 
house, and clamors to high heaven for 
freedom. He throws himself beneath the 
spell of his illusions, and prays for 
light. 

To imagine is to create, and there are 
no limitations to the creative power. 
With every effort at imagination and 
visualization there come groupings of 
matter to solidify the matrices thus 
formed, but our efforts are too wavering 
and too inconstant to compel those pic- 
tures to descend into the plane oi 
tangible matter. With every effort to- 
ward the spiritual consciousness the mat- 
ter of our brain ane nervous system 
receives an impetus into new combina- 
tions and complexities, but the effort is 
unsustained, and the old polarities as- 
sert themselves, and the old inertias. 
We are self-mesmerized in our im- 
potences, and we can not break the 
chain. To do so would be to step into 
the light of a conscious Godhood. 

eeepc 


BRAHMA. 
(By Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 


If the red slayer thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 
sat Ag tea 
Let us invent a new name for the tak- 
ing leave of the body by the spirit— 
Ancen Manning Robbins. 


THE WATCHER BY THE 
THRESHOLD. 


John Buchan, author of “Green- 
mantle,” made his first step into the oc- 
cult, if we are not mistaken, when he 
wrote “The Watcher by the Threshold.” 
The volume consists of eight short 
stories of varying merit, but all of them 
tinged with mysticism. ‘The best among 
them gives its name to the title-page and 
relates to the curious obsession of Rob- 
ert Ladlaw, who lived with his wife in a 
wild part of Scotland and who becomes 
the medium either of some old Roman, 
or of the personified spirit of the old 
Roman days. His wife naturally sup- 
poses that he is becoming insane and so 
invites the narrator of the story, a boy- 
hood friend, to visit them in the hope 
that companionship will be beneficial to 
her husband. Ladlaw certainly acts pe- 
culiarly, At dinner he breaks out into 
strange utterances: 


"You lawyers,” he said, “understand only 
the dry framework of the past. You can not 
conceive the rapture, which only the antiquary 
can feel, of constructing in every detail an old 
culture. Take this Manaan. If 1 could ex- 
plore the secrets of these moors, I would write 
the world’s greatest book. I would write of 
that prehistoric life when man was knit close 
to nature. I would describe the people who 
were brothers of the red earth and the red 
rock and the red streams of the hills. Oh, it 
would be horrible, but superb, tremendous. It 
would be more than a piece of history; it 
would be a new gospel, a new theory of life. 
It would kill materialism once and for all. 
Why, man, all the poets who have deified and 
personified nature would not do any eighth 
part of my work. 1 would show you the un- 
known, the hideous, shrieking mystery at the 
back of this simple nature. Men would see 
the profundity of the old crude faiths which 
they affect to despise. I would make a pic- 
ture of our shaggy, sombre-eyed forefather, 
who heard strange things in the hiil silences. 
l would show him brutal and terror-stricken, 
but wise, wise, God alone knows how wise. 
The Romans knew it, and they learned what 
they could from him, but he did not tell them 
much, But we have some of his blood in us, 
and we may go deeper.” 


Ladlaw explains to his friend that he 
is always conscious of a presence, that 
he has lost the art of being alone, and 
he hears a perpetual moving and rustling 
at his left side: 


Ladlaw, as I have explained, was a com- 
Monplace man, with fair talents, a mediocre 
culture, honest instincts, and the beliefs and 
Incredulities of his class. On abstract 
srounds I should have declared him an un- 
likely man to be the victim of a hallucination. 
He had a kind of dull, bourgeois rationalism, 
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which used to find reasons for all things in 
heaven and earth. At first we controlled his 
dread with proverbs. He told himself it was 
the sequel of his illness, or the light-headed- 
ness of summer heat on the moors. But it 
soon outgrew his comfort. It became a living 
second presence. an aller ego which dogged 
his footsteps. He became acutely afraid of 
it. He dared not be alone for a moment, and 
clung to Sybil’s company despairingly. She 
went of for a week's visit in the beginning 
of August, and he endured for seven days the 
tortures of the lost. His malady advanced 
upon him with swift steps. The presence be- 
came more real daily. In the early dawning, 
in the twilight, and in the first hours of the 
morning it seemed at times to take a visible 
bodily form. A kind of amorphous feature- 
less shadow would run from his side into the 
darkness, and he would sit palsied with ter- 
ror. Sometimes in lonely places his footsteps 
sounded double, and something would brush 
elbows with him. Human society alone exor- 
cised it. With Sybil at his side he was happy; 
but as soon as she left him the thing came 
stinking back from the unknown to watch hy 
him. 


Ladlaw explains that he had been 
curiously attracted to the story of Jus- 
tinian, the great Roman law-giver and 
mystic. He had read how a servant 
once entering the emperor’s presence un- 
warned had seen his master as with the 
face of another world, and something be- 
side him that had no face or shape, but 
which he knew to be that hoary evil 
which is older than the stars. AH this 
Ladlaw explains to his friend and he 
seems to think that the plight of Jus- 
tinian has fallen also upon him: 


I got into bed hastily, but not to sleep. I 
felt that my reason must be going. I had 
been pitchforked from our clear and cheerful 
modern life into the mists of old superstition. 
Qld tragic stories of my Calvinist upbringing 
returned to haunt me. The man dwelt in by 
a devil was no new fancy, but I believed 
that Science had docketed and analyzed and 
explained the Devil out of the world. I re- 
membered my dabblings in the occult before 
settled down to law-——the story of Donisarius, 
the monk of Padua, the unholy legend of the 
face of Proserpina, the tales of succudi an 
incubi, the Leannain Sith and the Hidden 
Presence. But here was something stranger 
still. I had stumbled upon that very posses- 
sion which fifteen hundred years ago ha 
made the monks of New Rome tremble and 
cross themselves. Some devilish occult force, 
lingering through the ages, had come to life 
after a long sleep. God knows what earthly 
connection there was between the splendid 
Emperor of the World and my prosaic friend, 
or between the glittering shores of the Bos- 
phorus and this moorland parish. But the 
land was the old Manaan. The spirit may 
have lingered in the earth and air, a deadly 
legacy from Pict and Roman. l had felt the 
uncanniness of the place; | had augured ill 
of it from the first. And then in sheer dis- 
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gust I rose and splashed my face with cold 
water. 


Ladlaw’s mind gradually passes under 
the spell of the antiquity that haunts 
him. Apparently some ancient per- 
sonality speaks through him and his 
mind becomes that of an ancient Roman: 

Ladlaw talked incessantly, talked as I had 
never heard man talk before. There was 
something indescribable in all he said—a dif- 
ferent point of view, a lost groove of thought, 
a kind of innocence and archaic shrewdness 
in one. I can only give you a hint of it oy 
saying that it was like the mind of an early 
ancestor placed suddenly among modern sur- 
roundings. It was wise with a remote wis- 
dom, and silly (now and then) with a quite 
antique and distant silliness. 


He explains to his friend the system 
of ancient fortifications and describes 
old marriage customs of which he could 
not possibly have known: 


Gradually I was forced to the belief that it 
was not Ladlaw who was talking to me, but 
something speaking through him, something 
at once wiser and simpler. My old fear oi 
the Devil began to depart. This spirit, this 
exhalation, whatever it was, was ingenious in 
its way, at least in its daylight aspect. For 
a moment i had an idea that it was a real 
reflex of Byzantine thought, and that by cross- 
examining I might make marvelous dis- 
coveries. The ardor of the scholar began to 
rise in me, and I asked a question about that 
much-debated point, the legal status of the 
apocrisiarii. To my vexation he gave no re- 
sponse, Clearly the intelligence of this fa- 
miliar had its limits. 


Enough has been said to give an idea 
of the author’s strange text. Ladlaw is 
evidently suffering from an unusual form 
of mediumship or obsession, and this at 
last becomes so violent as to threaten his 
reason. For the many ways in which it 
shows itself and how relief ultimately 
comes the reader must consult the story 
itself. 

THE Watcher By tHE THRESHOLD. By 
John Buchan. New York: George H. Doran 
Company; $1.40. 

a ed 
My son, the world is dark with griefs 
and graves, 
So dark that men cry out against the 
heavens. 
Who knows but that the darkness is in 
man? 
The doors of Night may be the gates of 
Light. —Tennyson. 
a een 

Let us build altars to the Blessed Unity 
which holds nature and souls in perfect 
solution, and compels every atom to 
serve an universal end-—Amerson. 


THE PHANTOM BELLS. 


I like to think that all the simple folk 

Who died beneath the grinding German 
yoke 

Have found a heaven, not with streets 
of gold, 

But like the villages they knew of old, 

Where peasants, hearty burghers, and 
their wives, 

Live once again their simple, blameless 
lives, 


I hope the cities wantonly destroyed, 

The homestead now of life and love de- 
void, 

The murdered trees, all flourish once 
again 

Within some spirit world beyond our 
ken. 

These dead would wish no heaven all 
aglow 

With gems—just homelike scenes they 
used to know. 


Not gates of pearl and jasper set in gold, 
I hope their yearning spirit eyes behold, 
But peaceful pastures, fields of lowing 


kine, 

Grain in the reaping, fruitage on the 
vine, 

Orchards abloom with beauty springtime 
sends— 

May all these greet them like familiar 
friends. 

And all the bells that pealed so silver- 
clear— 

I know their echoes sweetly haunt that 
sphere. 


Bells of Termonde, and Rheims, and 
many more— 

They will ring out more clearly than be- 
fore 

For French or Flemish folk who walk 
below, 

Just as they did, not very long ago. 


Not long ago, oh bells—and yet so long 

Since here on earth you played your ves- 
per song! 

Spray your sweet melodies upon the air 

Of that new world, for those who meet 
in prayer, 

Or quicken with delight, dear bells, and 
say: 

“Hail to the happy bride who walks this 
way!” 


Masked by the fretwork of your carven | 
towers, 


Count, in your purest tones, the passing 
hours; 

Count, till upon this striving, pain-racked 
earth, 

Prussia is vanquished, 
new birth— 

And then, ye phantoms, peal, with one 


freedom finds 


accord, 

One great Doxology, and praise the 
Lord! 

~Beatrice Barry, in New York Times. 


aan 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


(From a letter dated August, 1846, in 
her “Life,” by Sir Edward Cook.) 


I always believe in a multitude of 
spirits inhabiting the same house with 
ourselves; we are only the enfresol, quite 
the most insignificant of its lodgers and 
too busy with our pursuit of daily bread, 
too much confined with hard work, and 
too full of the struggle with the material 
world, to visit the glorious beings im- 
mediately about us—whom we shall sec, 
when the present candle of our carthly 
being is put out, which blinds us just 
as the candle end, left burning after one 
is in bed, long prevents us from seeing 
the world without, lit up by the full 
moon. It trembles and flickers and 
sinks into its socket, and then we catch 
a bright strip of moonlight shining on 
the floor; but it flares up again, and the 
silvery stream is gone, “as if it could 
not ke, as if it had not been,” and we 
can see nothing but the candle, and 
hardly imagine any other light—till at 
last it goes right out, and the flood of 
moonlight rushes into the room, and 
every pane of the casement window, and 
every ivy-leaf without, are stamped, as 
it were, upon the floor, and a whole 
world revealed to us, which that flick- 
ering candle was the means of conceal- 
ing from us. This is what Jesus Christ 
meant, I suppose, when He said that He 
must go away in order to be with His 
friends in His-spirit, that He would be 
much nearer to them after death than in 
the flesh. In the flesh we were sepa- 
rated from our friend by their going 
into the next room only—a door, a par- 
tition, divided us; but what can separate 
two souls? Often I fancy that we can 
perceive the presence of a good spirit 
communicating thoughts to us: are they 
not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister to us? 
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It is here, where a cold and false life 
of conventionalism and frivolity is often 
all that reaches our outward senses, that 
we are sometimes baffled in seeing into 
the life which hes beneath; it is here, 
amidst the tempers and little vexations, 
which are the shadows that dim the 
brightest intercourse, it is here that we 
fail sometimes in having intimate com- 
munion with souls, and we stop short at 
the dead coverings; but between the soul 
which is free, and our soul, what barrier, 
what restraint can there be? Hauman 
sympathy is indeed necessary to our hap- 
piness of every moment, and the absence 
of it makes an awful void in our life. 
Every room becomes a grave, and every 
book we used to read togcther a monu- 
ment to the one we love. But some one 
says that we need an idée merveilleuse, 
to preserve us from the busy devils, 
which imagination here is always con- 
juring up. This idée merveilleuse, I 
think, is the idea of the loving presence 
of spirits. Those dead ones are safe, and 
yet with us still, for truly do I believe 
that these senses of ours are what veil 
from us, not discover to us, the world 
around, Faith is the real eye and 
ear of the soul, and as it would be im- 
possible to describe the harmony and 
melody of music to one who was bom 
deaf, or to make a blind man see the 
effects of color, so without faith the 
spiritual world is as much a hidden one 
to the soul as the art of painting to the 
blind man. On a dark night the moon, 
when at last she rises, reveals to us, just 
at our feet, a world of objects, of the 
presence of which we were not aware 
before. We see the river sparkling in 
the moonbeams close beside us, and the 
tall shadows sleeping quietly on the 
grass, and the sharp relief of the archi- 
tectural cornices, and the strong outline 
of the lights and shades. so well defined 
that we can scarcely believe that a mo- 
ment ago we did not see them. What 
shall we say if, one day, the moon rises 
upon our spiritual world, and we see 
close at hand, ready to hold the most in- 
timate communion with us, those spirits 
whom we had loved and mourned as lost 
to us? We are like the blind man by 
the wayside, and ought to sit and cry. 
“Lord, that we may receive our sight.” 
And when we do receive it, we shall per- 
haps find that we require no transporting 
into another world to become aware of 
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the immediate presence of an Infinite 
Spirit, and of other lesser ones whom 
we thought gone. What we require is 
sight, not change of place, I believe. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT WAR. 


I believe that one outcome of the war 
will be to make people realize the fact, 
much more vividly than before, thar 
death is not annihilation, nor even sev- 
erance, it is a change of condition but 
not of personality. Bullets and shells in- 
jure the body, but they are not among 
those evil things which assault and hurt 
the soul—Sir Oliver Ledge. 


May it not be that this war will bring 
us back in a more definite and helpful 
fashion to the doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints? Our dead are not only not 
dead, but more alive than we. To some 
extent they must need us still; the shock 
of passing out of the physical body can 
not have changed them very much; they 
want us, think of us, long to know that 
they are followed by our loving thoughts 
and prayers. If they were helped in this 
way while in the body, they can be helped 
even more when out of it. Perhaps they 
need such help all the more because of 
the momentous transition to a new 
sphere and new adjustments. Thought 
travels swiftly, and helps or hinders ac- 
cording to the intensity we put into it 
even in the flesh; how much more po- 
tent it must be when the flesh has been 
discarded. Hopeless grief on our part 
can only distress and hamper those who 
have gone, and they probably know of 
it quite well: but earnest, faithful, per- 
severing, loving prayer can reach to com- 
fort them and cheer them on in their 
new venture of soul. 

Let all who have loved and lost think 
of this and set to work to bridge the gulf 
of death accordingly, and it will bring 
healing to their own wounded hearts. 
Nay, more, I think they will find that 
ere long some sure conviction will come 
to them from the mysterious beyond that 
what they are doing is known and re- 
sponded to by those on whose behalf it 
is done, and that they in their turn are 
sending back waves of heaven’s tender 
grace to bless and strengthen their be- 
reaved on earth. We ought to 
know that nothing has heen injured save 
the perishable outer shell; . . . no 
bestial hands have ever yet been laid 


upon the soul or ever will be. Death de- 
stroys nothing that belongs to us; he only 
withdraws it from our sight for a time. 
Behind the curtain of the visible and 
tangible, all we have ever loved that was 
worthy of our love is waiting for us to 
claim it on a surer plane of possession; 
no one can be robbed of what is his in 
spirit; it is his forever—Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. 


What an artificial barrier we have cre- 
ated between this stage of consciousness 
and the next. All the paraphernalia oi 
funerals tends to perpetuate the illusion 
that life can be destroyed, or ended, 
whereas life is the only thing that can 
not be destroyed. I hope I may die at 
sea, or anywhere rather than be sub- 
jected to an English funeral, Cremation 
of course is the next best alternative. 
The passing-out experience, especially 
when it has been peaceful and natural, 
should be the occasion for “chastened 
joy” on the part of those left behind. 
rather than for fear, sorrow, or mourn- 
ing. How long will it take before we 
realize this? . . . Life itself is in- 
destructible. Though it may change its 
form of manifestation, it can never 
change its essential nature and become 
death. The belief in and fear of what 
the world calls death is at the root oi 
most of the discord and misery in the 
world. . . . In God's universe there is 
no death. The veils between this state 
of consciousness and the next are being 
dissipated, and the day is not far off 
when they will forever disappear. The 
radiance of a new dawn is breaking, and 
making it easier for humanity to pass 
from one stage of life to the next. I be- 
lieve that the transient conditions of so- 
called death are becoming more harmoni- 
ous than ever before. We are liable to 
be discouraged, to feel there is so littie 
we can do as individuals, but ow 
thoughts and prayers can accomplish 
more than we realize. Therefore hold 
on to the thought that there is no death 
—that life is indestructible, that we are 
indeed surrounded by divine Love — | 
Tudor-Pole. 


I do not doubt that the passionately- | 
wept deaths of young men are provided ; 
for, and that the deaths of young women | 
and the deaths of little children are pro 
vided for. 

(Did you think Life was so well pre 


vided for, and Death, the purport of all 
Life, is not well provided for?) 

I do not ‘doubt that wrecks at sea, no 
matter what the horrors of them, no 
matter whose wife, child, husband, 
father, lover, has gone down, are pro- 
vided for, to the minutest point. 

I do not doubt that whatever can pos- 
sibly happen anywhere at any time, is 
provided for in the inherences of things. 

I do not think Life provides for all, 
but I believe Heavenly Death provides 
for all —Walt Whitman. 


THE WORLD IN TRAVAIL. 
(By G. R. 5. Mead.) 


If we could only be self-forgetting 
enough to feel with the World-life, and 
brave enough to look into the heart of 
things, the Present is an opportunity 
such as never has been for men of our 
humanity. 

To gaze on a world in travail, labor- 
ing not only to bring forth a new age, 
but also to give birth to itself as a con- 
scious moral unity, is an awe-inspiring 
spectacle and a nerve-shattering experi- 
ence; but is it not also a unique privi- 
lege? 

Never before for our humanity has 
there been a wholly conscious world. 
The great crises of the past have been 
partial; the countless lJaborings and 
births of the Mother-Earth have left Hu- 
manity, as a whole, unmoved, uncon- 
scious. The World-life has been that of 
a vegetative, not that of a conscious or- 
ganism. Today the human small lives 
of the other have, by their devices and 
inventions, meshed her huge frame with 
a nervous network. Earth feels, and all 
her parts are in communication. Of 
late, genuinely practical world-interesis 
and world-problems have come into ex- 
istence for ever-growing numbers of 
thinkers. 

Humanity has thus become conscious 
of itself. 

Wars unnumbered there have been 
since time began for us; for in a world 
where life wins to self-consciousness 
only by the perpetual struggle of ruth- 
less antagonisms, such things, it has been 
said, must needs be. Still, if war has 
been declared to be the father of all 
things in this world of ceaseless flux, let 
us not forget that Wisdom has equally 
been declared to be their mother, and 
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that the progress of life, by reconcilia- 
tion of the contradictions, perpetually 
takes up the conflict to a higher stage, 
using the acquired energy for better- 
ment, 

But, if there have been wars innu- 
merous on earth, never before has there 
been so hideously terrible a shock of 
death-dealing forces, never within any 
measure, a conflict on so large a scale. 
Yet this is not all; an entirely new factor 
has entered in, a new order of things 
has come to birth. Never before has 
war instantly affected the whole world. 
Though, then, outwardly, this strife 
seems the same in kind, if not in degree, 
as it has been ever of yore, inwardly it 
is very different. It preludes for us to- 
day a new order of things. 

Nor has this greatest of crises in our 
history come upon us unexpectedly; it 
has been long foreseen. It has been an- 
ticipated, not only by} all serious and 
well-informed thinkers, but also by the 
general mind, for a generation at least. 
For decades also it has been the night- 
mare of diplomacy; it has been discussed 
in all its aspects by the press openly. 
Every effort has been made to avoid it 
in word, and every preparation made, 
even unwillingly, to precipitate it in 
deed. Alas for us slaves of inexorable 
national fate, so long as we refuse to 
bind the passions of our racial selves 
with moral bonds! It needs must come, 
sooner or later, one way or another, so 
long as the spirit of humanity was too 
weak to curb the warring passions of its 
world animal instincts. It is better to 
have the evil at last out on the surface. 

This war, however, is not an exterior- 
ization of passionate impulse only, of 
race ambition, or hatred, or economic 
needs, or commercial rivalry. It is an 
outward and visible sign of the greatest 
inner undertaking; it is so vast an act, 
so gigantic a self-conquest, that the spir- 
itual results would be beyond our fairest 
dreams. 

For Humanity, as a whole, would 
have at long last, acted morally for the 
first time in its history, and a true son 
of God have come to birth—From “The 
Coming Dawn? Published by the John 
Lane Company. 4 

NON O 


It is not wine that makes the drunkard, 
but vice. , i 


| 


‘he Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood, Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THEOSOPIIY. 
(By Amru.) 

Many times in the experience of the 
writer he has been asked the questions: 
Does Theosophy help one in one’s daily 
life? and, Are Theosophists any better 
or happier people by reason of their 
Theosophy ? 

It is a sad commentary upon the limita- 
tions of human nature that the answers 
io both these questions must be in the 
negative. Of course there are many ex- 
ceptions to the generalization, but it must 
he admitted that, on the whole, those 
who are interested in studying theo- 
sophic teachings, who are members of 
the various societies, are in character 
and ethics indistinguishable from the 
mass of humanity and compare if any- 
thing unfavorably with the Christian 
devotee. Salvationists, New Thoughters, 
and Christian Scientists. 

The writer has observed backbiting, 
slander, jealousy, meanness, intolerance, 
even untruthfulness and dishonesty. 
among some so-called Theosophists who, 
understanding the law of Karma and 
having constantly before them the high 
ideals of thought and conduct necessary 
for spiritual development, should, pre- 
sumably, be the last to give way to such 
base feelings and actions. 

The reason for this anomaly probably 
lies in the fact that Theosophy, unlike 
all religions and cults, appeals first to the 
intellect. Its principal attraction is the 
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detailed explanation of the various laws 
of the universe, the several quatities of 
matter, states of consciousness, history 
of the evolution of worlds, cycles, and 
the human soul, and all the mass of spe- 
cific teaching which is more scientific 
than religious in its treatment. 

The majority of students, absorbed in 
the effort to get a thorough mental grasp 
of all this information, seem to forget 
that it is only of value in so far as it 
can be applied, first, to right understand- 
ing of ourselves, our relation to the di- 
vine and to others, and, secondly, to its 
practical application to the building of 
character, the cultivation of faculty, the 
elimination of evil, and the striving to 
attain to the highest ideals of conduct in 
our intercourse with our fellow-men. 

To such Theosophy remains an intel- 
lectual concept only. The idea of apply- 
ing the knowledge to daily life no more 
occurs to them than it does to the 
church-going business man to put the 
Christian precepts he hears on Sunday 
into practice in his office on Monday. 
It is strange that it should be so because 
the business man does not know any 
real reason why he should be good and 
virtuous. only vaguely feels that he 
should, whereas the student of divine 
wisdom not only knows why but under- 
stands the probable consequence of not 
being so. Nevertheless, strange as it 
may seem, the real living of a Theo- 
sophic life is a rarity. 

It has been stated above that, Theos- 
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ophy, unlike all religions and cults, ap- 
peals first to the intellect. This is a 
point of some importance. It was given 
to the world at a period when the men- 
tality of man was extremely active and 
beginning to dominate over all emotional 
fecling. Although always accessible to 
the thoughtful, and taught secretly by the 
Great „Founders of the various religious 
systems to their immediate disciples, the 
appeal to the masses had hitherto always 
been along devotional lines. A goal of 
happiness pointed out to be reached by 
obedience to moral precepts or com- 
mandments, accentuated by the shining 
example of the Teacher himself, calling 
for a worship of the Divine of Him- 
self as the expression of the Divine. 

It was, as can easily be seen, the only 
possible appeal which would be effective 
upon the mass of the people of previous 
ages, but, with the general development 
of the human mind, due partly to the in- 
vention of printing, the growing facili- 
ties for intercourse, the discoveries of 
science, the spread of education, the time 
arrived when the mind of man, ques- 
tioning the why and wherefore of things, 
seeking for causes, searching for the rea- 
sons for existence, analyzing and ques- 
tioning theologic dogma, demanded 
something more satisfying to the reason 
than ethical precept or great example. 

The result was a weakening and loss 
of the devotional attitude, an increase 
of skepticism and materialism, until the 
need was suppiied by the giving out of 
the ancient philosophy and the appeal for 
better living and better thinking made 
through the intellect and not through the 
emotions. 

Notwithstanding the apparent failure 
of the appeal, at the moment, it has the 
promise of being much more effective 
eventually than any previous dispensa- 
tion, Considering the few years since 
its first promulgation by Mmie. Blavatsky, 
it has spread over the world in a remark- 
able degree and, although the effects up- 
on thought and action may not he so 
very perceptible just now, it is inevitable 
that sooner or later it will result in a 
great change for the better in human 
nature and in the birth of a finer, 
stronger, and more permanent devotion 
than has ever been felt by human beings. 
not excepting the saints of the past.— 
Extracted from an article in °Azeth 


A FAR-OFF INCARNATION. 
An endless age ago, and yet in dreams 
I think it scarce a day. 

The mighty jungle with the sweet sad 
seent 

Of undergrowth decaying. 

The languourous daytime hours— 

And then the rushing night. It seems 

That I am by the water's muddied brink 

Where the yellow of the moon is playing 


With the black shadows. And the 
flowers 

Are crimson and purple—blurred in the 
grey 

Of dawn, when I take one swirling 
drink 


And furtive slink away. 


My mate has fierce green in her eyes, 

And her flanks are browner than burni 
sand 

As she crouches purring at my side, 

Or snarls with me upon my way 

To the tearing feasts of the jungle 
night. 

The dripping blood upon her mouth 

Stains the pale plant leaves as we gu. 

And, baffled at times by cunning of our 
prey, 

We roar our passion through the star- 
screened land; 

But the deep-toned echo dies 

Before the eastern streaks of morning 
light 

Spread their vermilion to the south, 

And gluttedly we glide 

To our lairs where the wild vines grow. 


An endless age ago, and yet in dreams 

I am warring with the wild things of 
the plain 

And gloating on some dying creature's 
screams. 

Daring some swaying snake beneath a 
tree 

Where jagged thorns are clutching at 
my mane— 

And life is strong, and wonderful, and 
free. 


For as I walk in English woods—a iman. 

Smelling in summertime the crushed fern 
fronds. 

Subconsciously 1 sense the Mighty Plan: 

Break free a moment from the human 
ban. : 

Again with glaring eves I pierce the 
jungle night 

And roar my fury where the moon's re 
flected light 


Disturbs the velvet of the drinking 
ponds. 

—From “Memory,” by Lieutenant A. 
Neubery Chovee. Published by John 
Lane Company; $1. 


THE MYSTERIES, 
(By Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D.) 


One of the most remarkable forms of 
these ancient Mysteries was that known 
as Mithraicism. Little is known of this 
Persian cult until it appeared in Rome 
as a secret worship, about the beginning 
of the second ‘century of our era. It 
spread so rapidly and won such popu- 
larity that, for a while, it seemed likely 
to prove a serious rival to Chrisianity. 
From the fragmentary accounts pre- 
served to us, we recognize in it the early 
Persian conception of life as a battle be- 
tween good and evil, fashioned into sym- 
bolic forms and shrined in the elaborate 
ritual of a secret Oder. Mithras was the 
god of the bright heaven, the god of 
Light. In the natural symbolism of re- 
ligion, he was therefore the god of 
Purity and Goodness. The strife be- 
tween Day and Night, between the Light 
and Darkness, was a physical parable of 
the strife between the powers of Good 
and Evil in the soul of man. Mithras 
led the forces of purity and called men 
to the one great battle of earth beneath 
his standard. Victory in this battle was 
to be won only by sacrifice—the sacri- 
fice which Mithras himself is always 
mystically performing in the heavens and 
in the soul of man. The human soul 
which sprang from the Divine being, as 
a ray of pure light, and descended into 
matter, was again to reascend and attain 
unity with God through prolonged and 
severe asceticism. Those who were in- 
itiated in the mysteries of Mithraicism 
had to fast through a long probation, eu- 
during scourging and fasting, and living 
in strictest celibacy. They were then 
counted as soldiers of Mithras, and 
sealed with his sign upon their foreneads 
-the mystic sign of the cross. Before 
entering upon each successive stage of 
the Order, the candidate was called upon 
to participate in contests which sym- 
bolized the everlasting battle between 
Light and Darkness; and, at the end of 
each renewed strife, the victor’s crown 
was placed upon his brow. A beautiful 
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natural symbolism of the true story of 
the soul. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries had much of 
the same character. The fundamental 
legend on which the ritual was founded 
was “the searching of the goddess Ceres 
for her daughter Proserpine, her sor- 
rows and her joys, her descent into 
Hades and her return into the realm of 
light.” A pure nature-myth apparently. 
Nature itself, however, is a cosmic sym- 
bol of spiritual realities, the story of the 
soul written as a hieroglyph in matter, 
the principles of ethics found in the 
lower terms of physics. Nature itself 
therefore is a sacrament-——the outward 
and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
truths. Such a tale as that of this 
nature-myth readily translated itself, in 
the minds of mystics, into a parable of 
man’s life; the fall of the pure spirit 
from the upper worlds of light into the 
dark prison-house of matter, its defile- 
ment therein, its puriheation through 
suffering, the coming down of heavenly 
helpers to its aid, its restoration to the 
realins of light, its reascent to God. 
This was the spiritual truth shrined in 
the dramatic ritual of the Mysteries. 
The final stage in this sacramental 
drama, according to Thomas Taylor, pic- 
tured the spirit’s “friendship and interior 
communion with God, and the enjoyment 
of that felicity which arises from inti- 
mate converse with divine beings.” 

From what we can gather of these 
Mysteries, Eleusinian, Mithraic, Dio- 
nysian, Adonian, and probably those 
centring in the worship of Isis, the main 
features of these sacramental rituals 
were common to them all. The story of 
the soul was symbolically pictured in 
six successive stages, so strangely fa- 
miliar to us, Baptism, Temptation, Pas- 
sion, Burial, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion, The initiate himself, in the most 
solemn scene of the mystic drama, was 
sometimes encofined for burial, and 
then raised to new life by the hand of the 
symbolized God. Or the story of man 
was imaged in the story of the God 
whose experiences were followed, until 
in hymns, which formed the rough 
drafts of the very Easter Hymn which 
we still sing, the worshipers burst forth 
in the joyous acclaim of the risen God. 
—From “Catholicity.” Published by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons; $1.50. 
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ONCE MORE, 

Laden I come to that great Market- 
Place 
Where still 

chant waits 
To take our wares, our hoarded joys 
and tears 
And life and death. 
abates 


unseen the secret Mer- 


Not yet, not yet 


That greed of his to sweep the harvest 
in. 
Never a hearth or home or child or 
mate 
But He must have it. 
sand 
For hidden building be, one dream 
elate 


Let one grain of 


With separateness from Him, and He 
will fold 
That thrilling voice of his within the 
winds. 
Sweeter than music, wild as lover's flute 
Piercing the night, his cadence rises, 
binds 


Our willing to his Will. 
fields 
Whose ripened grain bows down, like 
hurrying leaves 
When autumn’s magic woos them trom 
the trees, 
Once more we strip our wool, we yield 
our sheaves. 
—G. O. Warren, in the October At- 
lantic. PESEE ANST 
A PRO-GERMAN PRIESTHOOD. 
The attitude of the church in Latin 
American countries is perhaps to be ex- 
plained by the fact that a majority of the 
priests are merely following the lead of 
Spain, for a tendency to look to Spain 
in matters of religion is the single ex- 
ception to the rule that France is Latin 
America's counselor in all things imma- 
terial. It is very possible, in other 
words, that the first cause of the pro- 
Germanism of the Latin .\merican clergy 
is to be found in the Napoleonic invasion 
of Spain more than a hundred years ago. 
Tn any case, it is certain that the lowest 
classes in Latin America, who feel no 
love for France, because they have no 
artistic impulses, and who do not abhor 
anything except starvation, have been 
easily pro-Germanized by their clerical 
advisers.—From the October Century 
Magazine. 


Then, then like 


LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

In “Life After Death,” which E. P. 
Dutton & Co. have in train for early 
issue, James H. Hyslop, secretary of the 
American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, presents the arguments and the 
evidence for the survival of personality 
after death which he has been collecting 
for the last twenty years. Here he has 
brought together not only the results of 
modern scientific investigation and psy- 
chica] research, but also the ideas of the 
Greeks, the Romans, and of later civili- 
zations upon the question of life after 
death. He discusses very fully also the 
possibility of a future life, the various 
theories concerning its nature, and the 
question of the reality of communication 


with it. eects 


Death is not a word to fear, any more 
than birth is. We change our state at 
birth, and come into the world of air ana 
sense and myriad existence: we change 
our state at death, and enter a region of 


—what? Of Ether, I think, and still 
more myriad existence; a region in 


which communion is more akin to what 
we here call telepathy, and where inter- 
course is not conducted by the accus- 
tomed indirect physical processes; but 4 
region in which beauty and knowledge 
are as vivid as they are here: a region 
in which progress is possible, and in 
which “admiration, hope, and love” are 
even more real and dominant. It is in 
this sense that we can truly say “The 
dead are not dead, but alive.” i 
The universe is not one, not two. Liter- 
ally there is no “other” world—except in 
the limited and partial sense of other 
planets—the Universe is one. We exist 
in it continuously all the time; some- 
times conscious in one way, sometimes 
conscious in another; sometimes aware 
of a group of facts on one side of a par- 
tition, sometimes aware of another group 
on the other side. But the partition is a 
subjective one: we are all one famils 
all the time. so long as the link of affec- 
tion is not broken. And for those whe 
believe in prayer at all, to cease from 
praying for the welfare of their frien: 
because they are materially inaccessible 
—though perhaps spiritually more acces 
sible than before—is to succumb ur 
duly to the residual evil of past ecclesi- 
astical abuses. and to lose an opportunity 
of happy service.—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


MYSTICISM AND WAR. 


With our present limitations what we 
erm evil seems therefore as real and 
necessary a thing for our spiritual life as 
good; for in overcoming the former, the 
ivine life becomes manifest and our 
higher self is, to that extent, realized. 
it is in the attaining and not in the at- 
ainment, in the efort and not in the 
rest, in the struggle and not in the vic- 
ory, that the process of self-realization., 
he deeper consciousness, the larger and 
higher life, which we desire and mean by 
immortality, truly consists —Sir iF illiam 
F. Barrett. 


All progress, all discovery and vindica- 
tion of the true and the best, is by and 
through conflict of opposites, whether on 
the physical, the mental, or the spiritual 
plane. In the natural order—and to that 
order, in virtue of his physical constitu- 
tion, the most spiritual of men stilt be- 
longs—struggle never ceases; though in 
civilized communities its true character is 
often disguised. This law, which shocks 
us so deeply when it is exhibited in the 
deadly strife of nations, is operative over 
the whole course of our life. In races, 
the tendencies which it represents gather 
slowly to a crisis, and then explode with 
an awful force. Yet this explosion, even 
in the stupendous form in which we are 
now witnessing it, confirms rather than 
contradicts the world-process—is an epi- 
sode in that secular struggle wherein 
“the sword that rings out most loudly is 
the sword of His name.’—Evelyn Un- 
derhill. ` 


I want to say a few words about a 
mighty force which too often lies forgot- 
ten, but which all who know anything of 
psychical and spiritual matters should 
iry to realize and to wield at this critical 
moment in our history. I speak of the 
great power of thought. Concentrated 
thought is a force as unseen as elec- 
tricity, but its results are as real and as 
tangible. We should all take time daily 
to concentrate upon the victory of right 
over tyranny, of freedom over slavery, 
of good over evil. “This is not a war 
of country against country, as such,” say 
angelic ministrants. through the channel 
of human mediumship: “it is a struggle 
between Good and Evii, raging now not 
only on the carth plane, but on ail the 
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interpenetrating and surrounding states 
of this planet.” 

We wrestle not merely against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities and 
powers of enormous potency. The hosts 
of Evil are marshaled in array against 
the great Army of Good, and the at- 
mospheres of this planet are vibrating 
with the titanic struggle. We can none 
of us be neutral in this gigantic war 
of the spiritual forces. “He that is not 
for us is against us.” AH who are not 
positive on the side of Good are simply 
lending themselves to the destructive en- 
ergy of the enemy. The heavens them- 
selves are engaged in the struggle. 
Mighty galaxies of angels are concen- 
trating their thoughts and power upon 
this planet: but without the conscious co- 
operation of the carth-dwellers, victory 
can not be ours. This is a testing time, 
and we have the power to bring in the 
dawn of the day of true peace, love, and 
brotherhood, or to set back the clock 
and hinder the progress of humanity for 
ages. Do you say—I] thought good was 
bound to prevail? Yes, it will ulti- 
mately, but man is given free-will, and 
by his own thoughts and actions he 
weaves his own destiny, The supreme 
question is—Shall we conquer now? 
Will this great European war be the 
beginning of the new day? Is there 
enough of the spirit of self-sacrihce and 
unselfish service for the good of all? or 
do we still lag in shouldering each his 
own share of responsibility ?-—Eva Har- 
rison, 


Since the present war began a flood 
of prophecies have been circulated, 
Some of these are undoubtedly of mod- 
ern origin, and of no particular value, 
hut others date back many years, and in 
some ways carry out the idea that hu- 
man thought has looked forward from 
quite early days to a period of Armaged- 
don such as now surrounds us. 5 
People look down upon the visionary— 
those who have developed to some ex- 
tent the power of clairvoyant vision, and 
can watch the shadows cast by events 
before their arrival, and who can warn 
their fellow-men of the time to be—and 
seem to think that his message is not 
worth listening to, because he often 
dreams dreams and sees visions, which 
he finds difficult to interpret and inter- 
prets wrongly. Yet let us remembercthat 
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“where there is no vision, there the na- 
tion perisheth.” The visionary might 
well take for his motto the words of 
Swedenborg—“Thought from the eye 
closes up the understanding; but thought 
from the understanding (4. ¢., the inner 
vision) opens the eye.” 

It seems to me essential that those 
who feel they have a message for their 
fellow-men should give it now, especially 
the visionary who has the power of 
looking behind the scenes, because he 
can show forth the faith that is in him, 
and help those who can not see quite so 
far, to live through this valley of dark- 
ness, and to discern the light which is 
beyond the shadow of present world 
events. 

What are the underlying causes for 
Armageddon as seen by our visionary? 
Let us speak as one who has for many 
years watched the on-coming radiance 
of a new spiritual wave descending to- 
wards the world of men and women from 
higher and invisible spheres. We vision- 
aries have seen the forces of darkness 
in. human nature rising to meet this 
great regenerating- influence, or breath 
of God. The attempt to cugulf the dv- 
scent of the Holy Spirit has produced 
a great conflict, which has taken place 
just beyond the range of normal vision. 
This Armageddon in the air, between 
the forces of light and the forces of 
darkness, has been going on for many 
years past, and visionaries have felt sure 
that time must inevitably come when the 
conflict would be reflected and mani- 
fested outwardly in the human world.— 
W. Tudor-Pole. 


The Divine Providence (which men 
call fortune) is at work in the minutest 
details of even trivial things; and if you 
acknowledge that the Divine Provi- 
dence regulates these things, you should 
certainly admit that it regulates the af- 
fairs of war. 

That wars in this world are governed 
by the Divine Providence of the Lord 
the spiritual man acknowledges, but the 
natural man does not, except that when 
a thanksgiving is appointed on account 
of a victory, he may give thanks on his 
knees to God for the victory, and he 
may utter a brief prayer before he goes 
into action; but when he relapses intu his 
usual state of mind he cither ascribes 


the victory to the skill of the general, or 
to some unexpected suggestion or event 
in the course of the battle which decided 
the issue —Emanuel Swedenborg. 


For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.—Ephcestans, 
vi, 12. 


And I saw heaven opened, and behold 
a white horse; and he that sat upon him 
was called Faithful and True; and in 
righteousness he doth judge and make 
war. His eyes were as a flame of fire, 
and on his head were many crowns, and 
he had a name written that no man 
knew, but he himself. And he was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: 
and his name is called the Word of God. 
And the armies which were in heaven 
followed him upon white horses, clothed 
in fine linen, white and clean. And out 
of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that 
with it he should smite the nations. . . . 
And he hath on his vesture and on his 
thigh a name written: King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords.—Revetation xix, 2. 

a 


THE NEW DEATH. 


Winifred Kirkland’s “The New Death” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) is a book 
inspired by a desire to interpret truth- 
fully the growing faith of the soldier, to 
give an ungarnished account of his spr- 
itual response to the perils of war. It is 
an informal, uncatalogued sort of faith, 
identical with no formulated creed, 
which Miss Kirkland describes in this 
book on immortality, and yet it has com- 
manded the admiration of many deeply 
religious men. From the Rev. James 5. 
Stone of the St. James Parish of Chi- 
cago it has won the following comment: 
“I wish the book could be read by every 
man and woman who by this fearful war 
has been bereaved. Beyond giving com- 
fort the book makes a real contribution 
to the argument for immortality. It 
clearly shows the change that is going 
on today from materialism to spir- 
ituality.” Se i 


Sow kindly deeds and thou shalt reap | 
their fruition. Inaction in a deed of | 
mercy becomes an action in a deadly sin. | 
—loice of the Silence. | 


RAJA YOGA. 


(The following are extracts from the “Crest 
Jewel of Wisdom,” by Shri Sankaracharya.) 

Through the sole desire of liberation 
having rooted out attachment to objects 
and renounced personal interest in 
action; with reverential purity, he who 
is devoted to study and the rest, shakes 
off mental passion. 

By inference and according to the 
Vedas the atma is what remains after 
the subtraction of the five sheaths. It is 
the witness, it is absolute knowledge. 

This atma is self-illumined and differ- 
ent from the five sheaths; it is the wit- 
ness of the three states (waking, dream- 
ing. and dreamless sleep); it is stainless, 
and unchanging, it is eternal bliss. 

That by which everything is known, 
that which is not known by anything— 
through the subtle intellect, realize that 
knower to be the atma. 

Thus it is that the individuai, aban- 
doning the body, the intellect and the re- 
flection of Ego becomes sinless, passion- 
less, and deathless by knowing the all- 
illuminating atma, which is the seer, 
which is itself the eternal knowledge, dif- 
ferent from reality as well as unreality, 
eternal, all-pervading, supremely subtle, 
devoid of within and without, the only 
one, in the centre of wisdom. 

The wise man is free from grief and 
filled with bliss. He fears nothing from 
anywhere. Without knowledge of the 
true self there is no other path open to 
those desirous of liberation for remov- 
ing the bondage of conditioned life. 

When all the differences created by il- 
lusion have been rejected there remains 
a self-illumined something which is eter- 
nal, fixed, without stain, immeasurable, 
without form, unmanifested, without 
name, indestructible. 

The wise know that as the supreme 
truth which is absolute consciousness, in 
which are united the knower and the 
knowledge, infinite and unchangeable. 

Realize that thou art “that” which is 
far beyond caste, worldly wisdom, family 
and clan, devoid of name, form, qualities 
and defects, beyond time, space and ob- 
jects of consciousness. 

Realize that thou art “that” which is 
supreme, beyond the range of all speech, 
hut which may be known through the eye 
of pure wisdom. It is pure, absolute con- 
sciousness, the eternal substance. 

Realize that thou art “that” which is 
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devoid of birth, growth, change, loss of 
substance, disease and death, indestruc- 
tible, the cause of the evoiution of the 
universe, its preservation and destruc- 
tion. 

Realize that thou art “that” which is 
the cessation of all differentiation, which 
never changes its nature, and is as un- 
moved as a waveless ocean, eternally un- 
conditioned and undivided. 

Realize that thou art “that” which is 
without modification, very great, inde- 
structible, the supreme, different from ali 
destructible elements and the indestruc- 
tible logos, eternal indestructible bliss, 
and free from stain. 

a nT’ 


MR. BLACKWOOD’S BOOKS. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have taken over 
from Alfred A. Knopf the American 
copyright and publication rights of four 
volumes of fiction by Algernon Black- 
wood, as follows: “The Listener and 
Other Stories,” a collection of short 
stories of which one critic said that 
“there are few things in heaven or earth 
that are not dreamt of in Blackwood’s 
philosophy”; two other volumes of short 
stories, “The Empty House and Other 
Stories” and “The Lost Valley and Other 
Stories,” both of which have won high 
praise from even the most captious 
critics for the artistry and effectiveness 
with which their tales of spiritual mys- 
tery and weird happenings are told; and 
“John Silence,” a novel, by many thouglit 
to be Blackwood's finest work, which has 
been compared as to literary quality and 
convincingness with Poe's stories of 
fantasy and horror. The Duttons al- 
ready had on their lists two volumes of 
short stories by Blackwood, “Ten Minute 
Stories” and “Day and Night Stories,” a 
drama called “Karma,” whose theme is 
reincarnation; two novels dealing with 
spiritual mysteries descending from the 
past upon present-day mortals, “The 
Wave" and “Julius Le Valon”; a novel, 
“The Promise of Air.” published last 
spring, which gives glimpses of future 
possibilities. They have annotinced also 
the early publication of a new story, 
“The Garden of Survival,” dealing with 
a new and poignant phase of those mys- 
teries of the spirit which Blackwood is 
so adept in handling and with which his 
touch is always convincing as well as 
fine and delicate. 


The Theosophical Society 


the Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

Virst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-menibers the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


Price 5 cents - $1 a year 


126 Post Street . . . San Francisco 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
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MEMORIES. 


Indications of the present mystic trend 
of human thought are now to be found 
everywhere. There is no book too com- 
monplace to reveal them and apparently 
no topic to which they are irrelevant. 

Duffield & Co. have just published a 
little volume entitled “Memories,” by 
Alma Newton. It is a record of a few 
of the greater epochs of the author's life, 
all of them tinged by mysticism and 
some of them expressing it. For ex- 
ample, the author speaks as follows of 
her friend Stella: 


Her mind seemed a thousand years old in 
the depth of its wisdom: her soul as though 
she had lived with the immortals; her body 
young and beautiful—a combination I had 
never known before. It was as though she 
had lived before, lived in many forms from 
the heights of idealism befitting a priestess of 
some Eastern temple to a Cleopatra type of 
beauty and desire, down through the ages, 
and now placed in so strange a setting—a 
setting too new, too modern. It was not the 
proper environment. 

I reveled in flights of fancy in an effort to 
diagnose this very unique character, Stella 
Graham. 

Louis was right in calling her Madonna. 
In our walks she spoke of children; love of 
them was a passion with her, ever present, 
overmastering. This greatly interested me, 
and I tried to make her talk freely and con- 
fidingly. 

“Sometimes,” she said, “I am awakened at 
dawn by the indistinct memory of little chil- 
dren's voices chanting in a minor key. chant- 
ing of the dignity of their mission in life, the 
living expression of human love. As I see 
them, in my reverie, they are enveloped in ex- 
uisite pastel shades from the faintest blue 
to rose pink and pale lavender. From these 


colors spring a chord, a minor chord of al- 
most happy sadness, for the sadness is more 
a deep longing than the common form of sad- 
ness—the longing for things supreme, the 
longing for the consummation of all love into 
the final call of Nirvana, where only purity 
and beauty dwell. 

“Sometimes these little ones seem to take 
pity upon my longing, and in my dreams they 
draw near and, with their rose-petaled hands, 
smooth my hair and kiss my lips, dropping 
wildflowers and angels’ wings at my feet. 


“This may sound fantastic to you,” she 
continued, “but to me it is very real, believ- 
ing as I do in the nearness of Paradise. May 


it not be that little spirit children hover very 
closely around us bringing peace and bene- 
diction? 

“For there is no death, no absolute ani- 
hilation—there is only transition. And I 
wonder if those of us who have suffered and 
lost do not unconsciously attract the souls in 
the world of Paradise so that we may be com- 
forted? Many of us think of that other life 
as being far away, in the distance, when in 
reality it is near—in, about, around us— 
everywhere. True, we can not always touch 
and see it with our physical hands and eyes; 
but we know that the greatest Forces are the 
silent ones; electricity is silent, yet how near, 
how potent, how marvelous! How can we 
doubt? Does not modern science go hand in 
hand with occultism—proving, demonstrating, 
materializing, the so-called supernatural 
Forces—making us realize that the greatest. 
wisdom was uttered by the Nazarene when 
He said, ‘Because seeing they see not, and 
hearing they hear not, neither do they under- 
stand.” 

“Think of the subtlety of the universe, the 
constant, penctrating law of vibration! 
Every sound is registered somewhere. Al- 
ways there is a great chorus of Subjective 
sound, for everything has its echo just as 
everything has its complement, only our 
physical or objective cars hear not. 

“Knowing this to be true, I.can quite ex- 
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plain many complex and elusive things to 
myself through the laws of vibration and 
gravity. For instance, I feel, when I long 


and think of little children, that a vibration 


from these thoughts penetrates into the heart 
of Paradise itself, the law of gravity acting 
as a pilot, bringing these little souls through 
the dense clouds of the ether down to earth, 
to remain as willing captiwes of thought.” 

The reference is a slight one and per- 
haps not exceedingly profound, but 
straws, as we all know, show the direc- 
tion of the wind. 

catenins 


VOICES BURIED IN THE AIR. 


Occasionally operators at wireless sta- 
tions report that they have heard sounds 
of voices, music, tramping of crowds, 
and explosions of sound for which they 
can not account. It is supposed that in 
some as yet not understood way the 
vibrations of the wireless pick up these 
sounds. The operators say that the 
air does not suffer from “attenuation” 
as wires do, and that they believe that 
the wireless station will eventually be 
able to pick up sound at any distance. 
If this be true, we may indeed be on 
the eve of an electric miracle (says the 
Los Angeles Times). It may be possible 
that in the future the voices of the past 
will be brought back to us on the waves 
of the air. Here is the theory: 

Vibrations of all sounds are thrown 
into the air and remain there for some 
time. This is shown by the length of 
time required for the echo to return to 
its starting point, by the length of time 
which elapses between the sending and 
the receiving of a wireless call, and by 
the fact that sound travels to us, as is 
indicated by the little pause which can 
be perceived before we hear what we 
have already seen. The air envelope 
around the earth, however, is only fif- 
teen miles deep. Outside of that radius 
vibrations can not carry. This has been 
demonstrated by the kites which the 
Weather Bureau has used for a number 
of years to help in the prediction of 
temperatures. Now, from all this evi- 
dence, we have this deduction: The 
earth is a ball whirling around in space 
with an envelope of air fifteen miles 
thick, an envelope which must have ab- 
sorbed all the sounds that have been 
made since the world began. 

The question is, where are those 
sounds? They must be somewhere. They 
must be within the radius of fifteen miles, 


unless their vibrations have died out, and 
recent experiments have shown, it is con- 
tended, the probability that vibration is 
the real perpetual movement. The range 
of the wireless is something over 3000 
miles; so that, even at this compara- 
tively early day in electrical science, it 
may be that we are beginning to pick up 
these vibrations. Wireless operators are 
always complaining of “breaks” in their 
transmissions, queer, odd ‘sounds, which 
seem almost articulate, and which can 
not be accounted for on any other ground 
than that of some phenomena connected 
with the lingering vibrations of other 
days. a nd 


INDIA’S GORGEOUS TEMPLES. 


Of the many strange buildings and 
temples in the Far East there are none 
more wonderful than the 450 Temples of 
the Law, at Mandalay, in Upper Burma, 
known as the Rutholdaw, or “Royal 
Merit.” The group consists of a large 
central pagoda surrounded by hundreds 
of smaller white temples (says the World 
Wide Magazine). 

They were erected by Ainshaymin, 
who ascended the throne on the death of 
his brother, in 1867, The latter was 
cruelly murdered by his two nephews, 
and it appears that this very much af- 
fected the new king. 

Not only did he devote his energies to 
peace, but erected this strange group of 
temples, each one of which contains a 
slab on which is engraved a portion of 
the Buddhist bible. 

These holy tablets are made of soit 
marble or alabaster, each slab being about 
the size of a large, old-fashioned up- 
right tombstone. On both sides are en- 
graved chapters from the Buddhist 
scriptures. 

Over every slab is erected a canopy 
surmounted by a gilded framework of 
metal with small tinkling bells. 

The temples are situated in a beautiful 
wooded valley, and seen from the sur- 
rounding hills they present a fascinating 
picture. cscs 

SPEAKING WITH THE DEAD. 

“How to Speak with the Dead,” which 
E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish a month 
hence, conceals its authorship, which 1 
evidently that of an English scientist ot 
repute and achievement, under the pen 
name of “Sciens.” He offers in the first. 


four chapters an outline and some discus- 
sion of the scientific discoveries and de- 
velopments which he believes to prove 
that the survival of personality after 
death and the reality of communication 
with the dead are established as scien- 
tific facts. Information and warning as 
to mediums and methods of communica- 
tion follow and in the last chapter he 
makes clear the distinction between 
speaking with the dead on one hand and 
spiritualism faced by rationalism on the 
other. PEN 


STORIES FROM THE JATAKA. 


(Being the Preface to “Hindu Fairy Tales 
Retold for Children,” by Florence Griswold. 
Published by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company ; $1.25.) 

Ages and ages ago there was born at 
the foot of the Himalaya Mountains in 
the north of India a boy named Gotama. 
His mother, Maya, died when he was 
born, but his mother’s sister, who was 
also a wife of his father, loved him as 
her own son, and reared him with such 
kindness that he never knew the loss of 
a mother’s love. As Gotama’s father 
was the king of his tribe, his boyhood 
was happier than that of most children. 
It was as though the sun shone for him 
all the time, with no night and no rain. 
There were crowds of servants around 
him at all times to wait upon him; there 
were young noblemen a little older than 
himself who taught him games, and old 
warriors who taught him how to use the 
weapons of his times for the protection 
of his country. While he played and 
from time to time attended great hunting 
parties, yet the hours of the early day 
were spent in study with his master, the 
priest of the palace. Like every Indian 
boy of high caste he learned the sacred 
Vedas by heart. Very wonderful are 
these Vedas, for they tell in songs and 
stories of the noble deeds of the people 
who dwelt in India thousands of years 
ago, and who were the ancestors of the 
boys and girls of his time. Even today 
the children of India must study them 
as a part of their religious instruction. 

Gotama had three homes according to 
the Indian year, which had summer, win- 
ter, and the rains. In each home he 
grew to know and enjoy the beauties of 
nature, the flowers so wonderfully culti- 
vated in one palace garden, the wild 
shrubs of the mountains in another, and 
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in the third the soft rains that filled the 
streams and rivers and made fertile the 
valley that lay below his home during 
the rainy season. His master had taught 
him that it was wicked to take the life 
of any one, whether it were man or beast, 
so he made friends of all animals and 
treated them as companions no matter 
where he met them. In the palace 
grounds, on the mountajnside, or in the 
deep forest, they were to him as brothers. 
The animals returned his kindness with 
kindness. Thus, in peace and harmony 
among loving relatives and friends, 
Gotama grew into manhood. 

Like other Indian boys, he married 
when he reached the age of manhood. 
His wife was his cousin Gopa, a good 
and beautiful woman. After a time they 
had a little son whom they called Rabula. 
Gotama loved him with all his heart, but 
while Rabula was still a baby he said 
good-by to his wife, to his aunt who 
had given him a mother's love, to his 
father, to his little son, and left his 
palace home which contained all he used 
to love and enjoy to go out into the 
wilderness to live as a poor beggar on 
the fruits of the earth and the alms of 
the charitable. This he did, hoping that 
by a life spent away from all the good 
things of the world, he might see the 
Truth through leading a holy life. 

For seven years he lived in a hut in 
the wilderness, fasting, studying, think- 
ing, his only companions animals and 
hermits like himself. At the end of all 
these years he felt that Truth was very 
far off, and that he had gained little in 
goodness. One day, feeling very much 
discouraged, he sat under a bo-tree to 
rest. He fell asleep, and in a dream he 
saw a light which revealed to him the 
Truth for which all these years he had 
been searching. He awoke and knew that 
he had been rewarded at last for all the 
years of study in the wilderness. But 
now no longer might he dwell in the 
wilderness, for the Truth that had been 
revealed to him must be passed on to 
others. From that day until the end of 
his life Gotama, who was now called 
Buddha, which means the Awakened or 
One Who Knows, went over India 
from north to south and from east to 
west teaching to all the people who 
sought him the wonderful knowledge of 
the Truth of Life. that had -aeen: given 
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him 
tree. 
In the evening when the sun was set- 
ting low behind the hills in the west, 
and the air was growing cool with the 
coming night, Buddha with his fol- 
lowers, whom he called Brethren, tired 
after their labors of the day, would sit 
to rest on the ground in front of the 
tent, called the House of Truth. The 
Brethren always had many questions to 
ask the master, for they thought he knew 
and understood everything. Sometimes 
instead of answering their questions he 
‘would tell them a story of a life he had 
lived before and which he remembered. 
Many of the people of India, even to- 
day, have a belief that every human be- 
ing has lived in this world many times 
before. Sometimes they believe it might 
have been as a monkey or an elephant, 
or at another time as a cow, horse, or 
some other animal. It is because of this 
belief that the people of India are very 
kind and good to animals. These are 
the stories Buddha told the Brethren. 


Een 
DO MASTERS EXIST? 
(By Dr. C. J. Lopez.) 


As far as my personal interest in the 
Theosophical studies is concerned, it 
matters little if these beings do exist or 
not. For, if the teaching satisfies my 
sense of truth, if the closest scrutiny 
fails to discover in it anything that re- 
volts my reason, what does it matter 
from whence it comes? Is truth less 
worthy of our assimilation because we 
are not personally acquainted with its 
promulgator ? 

But the very plan, constitution, or 
policy of the Theosophical Society de- 
mands imperatively as its foundation rock 
the existence of those advanced beings in 
order to explain, without superstitious 
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beliefs in supernatural revelations, this. 


new outpouring of old forgotten truths 
which forms the bulk of its tenets. And 
if the men of our race and age are ever 
going to make of Theosophy a practical 
guide in their daily life and not a mere 
speculation, an intellectual fad, or a sort 
of system of mental gymnastics, they 
must first conceive the Masters as ideals 
to imitate, as men more advanced on the 
path of evolution than the best of us, 
nearer to perfection and freer from the 
many obstacles that our ignorance of the 


ultimate forces of nature opposes to the 
exercise of our will. This conception of 
what a Master must be should be devoid 
of superstition and mysticism. 

It must not be supposed that they 
super-human beings, who, being 
trusted with special missions and 
dowed with supernatural powers, are 
capable of violating the eternal laws of 
Nature to suit their own caprice. They 
must not be considered as exceptions, 
but as natural products of normal evo- 
lution, carried to a point of which we 
did not dream before. They must be 
looked upon as men who through a long 
series of incarnations, by wilful and 
conscious efforts, whose motive has al- 
ways been the good of others, and whose 
characteristic has always been self-sac- 
rifice, have arrived at that state of per- 
fection which would be the condition of 
a human being possessing at the same 
time mental qualities far superior to 
those of our greater savants, and heart 
qualities far beyond those of the great- 
est self-sacrificing heroes who honor the 
history of mankind. Who shall slander 
humanity by saying that such attain- 
ments are impossible in a long series ot 
incarnations? Who shall deny that 
there are today many obscure men and 
women sacrificing themselves for the 
good of others, doing their full duty and 
even more than their strict duty, with- 
out discrimination, without fear, and 
without hope; and, on the other hand. 
that there are many ignored students, 
consuming their life in the thankless 
task of pushing a little further the bar- 
riers of ignorance which limit today 
every modern science? And why not be- 
lieve that these men and women are 
progressing towards Adeptship, some 
treading now the path of Knowledge and 
others the path of Compassion? When 
a student, after having mastered all the 
secrets of Nature, not only on its ma- 
terial aspect, but in what is called its 
occult side, shall become also a philan- 
thropist capable of sacrificing himself. 
not for a particular set of people, but 
for the whole of humanity, then a new 
Master will have evolved. 

Let us see now if there are any proofs 
of the existence of such masters at the 
present time. I will divide these proo 
in three classes: Logical deduction 
actual sensible experiences of relia 
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witnesses, and direct psychical recogni- 
tions. 

‘he most commonly used logical prooi 
is that derived from evolution. It we 
admit that a stone becomes in the course 
of ages a plant, that this plant becomes 
an animal, and this animal a man, why 
shall we be conceited enough to think 
that men, such as we, are the ne-plus- 
ultra of terrestrial evolution? To all 
those who have studied, not read about, 
the sciences of chemistry, physics, astron- 
omy, and physiology it is plain that our 
civilization has wrested from Nature 
many a valuable secret, but it is equally 
plain that we only know one aspect of 
Nature, the physical or grossly material, 
and that very imperfectly yet, since the 
ultimate laws upon which those sciences 
are based are far from being understood. 
Now we find in each one of those realms 
of human knowledge some of the great- 
est authorities, not the lesser lights, 
frankly admitting that when they reach 
the very bottom of academical ortho- 
doxy in their favorite science they get 
glimpses of a rich realm far beyond, 
with new laws more universal and com- 
plete in their play than those of physical 
matter, with new forces far superior and 
more refined than those hitherto known, 
and new possibilities far surpassing the 
wildest conceptions of the most poetical 
dreamer. Therefore, is it not logical to 
admit that some men, removed from the 
hurried struggle for self-gratification of 
the occidental world, and hence having 
more time and more energy to devote to 
the purest investigations of science, 
communing with nature in its unspoiled 
grandeur and concentrating their efforts, 
not on self-aggrandizement, but on self- 
improvement—is it not logical to admit 
that such men, under such conditions, 
must certainly have mastered these oc- 
cult sciences of which even we are be- 
ginning to stammer the A, B, C, and that 
using those sciences practically, as we 
do those that we know, they are capable 
of producing effects which we do not un- 
derstand any more than the Esquimaux 
at the Fair understand the modus ope- 
randi of the electric plant? 

Another logical proof is that derived 
from the nature of the Theosophical 
teachings themselves. A doctrine that 
embraces the Divine Principle, Nature, 
and man, condensing in one harmonious 
whole the fragmentary knowledge of the 
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Orient and the Occident, of the ancient 
sages and prophets, the medieval philos- 
ophers and seers, the modern scientists 
and metaphysicians; that explains satis- 
factorily all the physical. psychical, and 
spiritual phenomena; that covers the 
triple ground of science, philosophy, and 
religion, net only without omissions and 
shortcomings, but, on the contrary, fill- 
ing the gaps that we had found in that 
triple realm of human knowledge and 
uniting the three in one, such a doctrine 
can not be the invention of ordinary 
men, and much less the offspring of un- 
scientific minds like those of Sinnett, 
Mme. Blavatsky, and Colonel Olcott. 
What else can it be? The revelation of 
a personal God, the inspiration of dead 
personalities, or the instruction of per- 
fected living human beings, such as the 
Masters are. The first supposition is un- 
tenable because a personal God is an ab- 
surdity; the second is untenable also be- 
cause death is no initiation and the fact 
of dying can not by itself confer superior 
knowledge; therefore by the simple 
logical process of reductio ad absurdum 
the existence of the Masters is proven 
by the very nature of their teachings, 
just as a tree is recognized by its fruit. 

But there are still more material 
proofs in the testimony of trustworthy 
witnesses. Without counting hundreds 
of Hindus to whom their existence is a 
simple matter of fact, we have the volun- 
teer affirmations of Sinnett, Mme. Bla- 
vatsky, Colonel Olcott, Countess Wacht- 
meister, Annie Besant, Wiliam Q. 
Judge, and many others, some of whom 
have seen them several times even in 
their physical bodies, and one of whom 
(Olcott) has still a material tangible 
object given to him by a Master as a 
proof that he was not dreaming. Note 
that all these people are well known and 
trustworthy, that they have repeated 
their experiences and asserted the same 
thing for eighteen years, that they can 
not possibly mistake, and that, therefore, 
they are either lying or telling the truth. 
Why should they lie? There is no ma- 
terial interest involved; they have noth- 
ing to gain by their assertions except the 
unenviable position of targets for every 
scoffer’s ridicule. 

In fact, their social standing would be 
rather ameliorated by a contrary asser- 
tion, for then they..would-appear as 
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mighty reformers and not as mere in- 
struments, ; 

Is it possible that they lie for the sake 
of disowning the authorship of books 
which are in the hands of thousands of 
admiring readers? If such were the 
case it would be more wonderful than 
the existence of the Masters, and cer- 
tainly there is no court of justice that 
would not render a favorable decision 
upon such testimony. 

Unfortunately we have to deal, not 
with frank deniers, but with reserved 
doubters, whose favorite argument is 
that the experience of others can not be 
proof for them. 

To these I will dedicate my last series 
of proofs, and I will say that the Mas- 
ters have never refused to manifest their 
existence to those who place themselves 
in the proper conditions. 

-They do not show themselves promis- 
cuously to curiosity seekers; they do not 
mix with the ordinary daily life of men, 
because they would have no object in 
doing so and no good would ever come 
out of it; but they do not hide them- 
selves or try to monopolize the state of 
Adeptship by preventing others from 
reaching them. Quite the contrary; 
there are no obstacles outside of our- 
selves on the path that leads to them; 
there are no barred doors, no whimsical 
initiations; they have affirmed several 
times that they are ready to help those 
who seek to approach them with purity 
of motive by raising themselves up to 
them, that is to say, by following the 
same route which they formerly trav- 
ersed. 

There is such a thing as direct appre- 
hension of a fact or a truth without any 
intervening process of reasoning and 
without any extraneous intervention. 
The occidental world is beginning to 
make its first blundering experiments in 
psychometry, mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
etc, and already there are sufficient 
scientific facts to formulate the opinion 
of a possible psychical intercourse be- 
tween kindred souls without any physical 
or even astral manipulations. This fac- 
ulty is not the property of any man or set 
of men. It is common to all, it is latent 
in all human beings, and the only ob- 
stacles to its developments are our own 
wrong habits and accumulated impulses 
in a more material direction. 

As we are free agents, all that we 


have to do, if we want to remove the 
mist of our own manufacture which be- 
clouds our higher perception, is to culti- 
vate more our better and more elevated 
faculties and live Jess within the narrow 
limits of our personality. 

Of course the process is a long one, 
not always achieved in one earthly life. 
Of course there are dangers to be en- 
countered, but are there no dangers in 
physical trainings? How many would- 
be athletes have broken their necks? 
How many chemical experimenters have 
been diseased for life by poisonous 
fumes or maimed by unexpected ex- 
plosions? How many electricians have 
been killed by the subtle current? These 
dangers arise mainly from precipitate- 
ness, lack of accuracy, and imperfect 
knowledge. Let us learn thoroughly, let 
us be accurate in every act and thought. 
let us progress with patient coolness, let 
us be unselfish in the sense of being al- 
ways actively at work for the benefit of 
others, purifying our own lower planes 
so as to give no hold to those astral in- 
fluences which have converted so many 
weak mediums and unprepared wonder- 
seekers into moral wrecks or silly 
maniacs, and I think that we shall natu- 
rally evolve, step by step, until our high- 
est perceptions (call them intuitions if 
you will) shall be sufficiently open to 
permit to us a direct cognizance of the 
Masters’ existence. 

Bear in mind that they have reached 
their present high state of evolution 
mainly by active altruism and self-denial, 
that their only aim is to help humanity 
as a whole; therefore, if we imitate them 
as best we can, we will become in our 
humble way kindred with them, and then. 
and only then, shall we know their exist- 
ence. ` 

Let us wipe out the vapors of selfish- 
ness which dim the mirror of our higher 
consciousness, let us become willing and 
efficient codperators in the Masters’ al- 
truistic work for the sake of humanity 
as a whole, let us do the work assigned 
to us by our Karma well and thoroughly. 
without hope of personal reward, and 
the Masters will reveal themselves to us. 
not by wonderful physical phenomena, 
but by simple, direct communion through 
the highest planes of our being, those 
planes which are the true field of their 
activity. —Keprintcd from thePath. 


“AGAINST MY SECOND COMING.” 
“Against my second coming,” 
Christ the Lord hath said, 
“Provide with driven thunder 
The nations for my bed, 
Make plain the path before me 
With lightning from the skies 
When unbelief shall open 
And all the dead arise. 


“With patience beyond wisdom 
And knowledge beyond grace 
I have prepared my peoples 
At last to bear my face; 
By many intimations 
The final truth is known, 
And all the lone discover 
They never were alone. 


“Against my second coming,” 
The good Lord Jesus saith, 

“Ten million young men lightly 
Shall charge the gates of death, 

Until, grown still with wonder, 
They know how far they came, 

Through many habitations 
Eternally the same. 


“Behold I knit the nations 
With instant words of light, 
And on the clouds of heaven 
My wingéd feet are bright; 
Beneath the seas I smite them, 
And through the mountains core 
The splendor of my coursers 
Escapes the granite door. 


The shining page my hillside, 
I need no special sea, 

For fishing boats are paper 
And oceans, Gallilee. ` 

I walk no more among you 
On brown and lovely feet, 

And yet my hand is on you, 
And still my lips are sweet. 


“My perfect consummation 
Ye can not put aside, 
I am the living Jesus, 
Who will not be denied; 
The moment of your anguish’ 
When all seemed dead but death, 
I drew you to my bosom,” 
The good Lord Jesus saith. 
~From “Lanterns in Gethsemane,” by 
Willard Wattles. To be published 
in October by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


ea 


he whole world is a living organism. 
-Poracelsus. 
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A DISCOURSE OF BUDDHA. 


Shadows are good when the high sun is 
flaming, 
From wheresoe’er they fall; 
Some take their rest beneath the holy 
temple, 
Some by the prison wall. 


The King’s gilt palace roof shuts out the 
sunshine, 
So doth the dyer’s shed! 
Which is the chiefest shade: of all these 
shadows? 
They are alike! one said. 


So it is, quoth he, with all shows of 
living; 
As shadows fall, they fall! 
Rest under, if ye must, but question not 
Which is the best of all. 


Therefore, though all be false, seek, if 
ye must 
Right shelter from life’s heat. 
Lo! those do well who toil for wife and 
child, ; 
Threading the burning street! 


Good is it helping kindred! Good to 
dwell 
Blameless and just to all! 
Good to give alms, with good-will in the 
heart, 


Albeit the store be small! 


Good to speak sweet and géntle words, 
to be 
Merciful, patient, mild; 
To hear the Law, and keep it, leading 
days 
Innocent, undefiled. 


These be chief goods—for evil by its like 
Ends not, nor hate by hate; 
By love hate ceaseth; by well-doing ill; 
By knowledge life’s sad state. 
But see where soars an eagle! Mark 
those wings! 
Which cleave the cool, blue skies! 
What shadow needeth yon proud Lord of 
Air 
To shield his fearless eyes? 


Rise from this ‘life; 
bold 
Hearts free and great as his; 
The eagle seeks no shadow, nor the wise 
Greater or lesser bliss! 
` Edwin Arnold: 


lift upon pinions 


The Theosophical Society 


‘he Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

Virst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature ‘and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE NEW DEATH. 
Miss Winifred Kirkland, author of 


“The New Death,” quotes the testimony 
of an American soldier who has been in 
the ranks a long time and who writes: 
“When this war struck the world I was 


materially prosperous, but religiously 
hopeless. And then I was pitebed for- 


ward into this carnage of the western 
front. 1 learned that death, instead of 
being a horror—something mysterious— 
was just a casual thing and really just a 
part of the ‘carry on,’ of no more impor- 
tance than many petty things that upset 
our plans. Many of us feared pain, 
many feared for tasks not finished, many 
feared physical weakness—few or none 
feared death. I, we, any of us, might be 
just torn bits of flesh or bone the next 
day or the next minute, but we knew it 
would not ke us—and that is not a belief. 
it is a kno.ledge. As I said, death has 
become casual, just casual. We are see- 
ing things correctly, not abnormally. l 
can not give you any formula of this 
conviction, but I know it is as correct 
and accurate as any empirical formula I 
use in my engineering.” 

Such an utterance is not surprising. 
Very few men are afraid of death if it 
15 faced in the performance of duty, and 
especially under circumstances that have 
rendered it familiar. Over and above a 
certain physical shrinking from bodily 
dissolution there is no such thing as a 
natural fear of death. It is a fear that 
has been instilled into us by generations 


Price Five Cents 


of priesteraft and by an organized the- 
ology that finds its profit in the creation 
of terror. Where there is no such the- 
ology there is no such terror. 

But it is easy to believe that a cer- 
tain clairvoyance comes to those who 
face death day by day, who are sur- 
rounded with the mechanism as well as 
the atmosphere of death. They can not 
themselves express what they know. It 
comes in the nature of direct perception, 
and it is infinitely more valuable than 
any number of the “demonstrations” that 
are now so rife. We may note, too, that 
the firmest convictions of the continuity 
of life do not come as a result of pieties 
nor only to the religious. They do not 
seem to avoid the profanities and the 
coarsenesses that are more or less in- 
separable from army life. They do not 
conform in the least with our codes. 
The criminal is just as likely as any 
other to have these messages from the, 
soul which stands above and beyond all 
human frailties measuring them all from 
a vast and dwarfing perspective. 

cee 


OCCULT PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mr. Cyril Scott, author of “The Phi- 
losophy of Modernism in Its Connection 
with Music.” has something interesting 
to say on the subject of occult physiology 
and its relation to musical vibrations. 
We will not ask the source of his in- 
formation lest he should tell us that he 
is under a pledge not to reveal it. Says 
Mr. Scott: “It is essential, toyadd- that 
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hese bodies are perceptible to the trained 
psychic, though imperceptible to the or- 
dinary man, the reason being that only 
he psychic has awakened the latent fac- 
Ities of two glands in the brain, known 
as the pineal gland and the pituitary body ; 
he two physical organs of psychic per- 
ception, Although the  first-mentioned 
sensation-body has little to do with the 
point in question, l may state in passing 
that when chloroform or gas is adminis- 
ered, it is this body which is forced out 
of the physical one by the action of the 
drug, though doctors are unaware of the 
fact. What, however, we have especially 
to deal with is the emotion-body (pitui- 
tary body), or astral vehicle so-called. 
for on this one music has a very marked 
eifect—or, to express it more scien- 
tifically, the vibrations of music have a 
very marked effect—for this body is 
composed of a very rare form of matter, 
and is susceptible in the highest degree 
to vibratory influence, just as it is sus- 
ceptible to alcohol, opium, hashish, and 
other pernicious poisons.” 

We believe it was Balzac who first 
hazarded the suggestion that the pineal 
gland was the seat of the soul. Madame 
Blavatsky in the Secret Doctrine asso- 
ciates the pineal gland with a “third 
eye,” the eye of spiritual vision, and 
physiologists in general have agreed that 
it is the renmant of a withdrawn eye 
that was once exteriorly active. 

As has been said, we do not know the 
source of Mr. Scott's information, but 
we are disposed to be a little wary of it. 
The pineal gland is certainly not the 
organ of “psychic perception,” nor is the 
pituitary body an “emotion body.” what- 
ever that may be. nor is it an “astral ve- 
hicle.” The vibrations of music have no 
effect upon either the pineal gland or the 
pituitary body, although the mental states 
aroused by music may have such an 
effect. Mr. Scotts occultism seems to 
be of the mechanical kind. 

a 


We sleep. but the loom of life never 
stops, and the pattern which was weav- 
ing when the sun went down is weaving 
when it comes up tomorrow.—-Beecher. 

gets 


Those who die for their country should 


not be numbered with the dead. We 
must call them by another name.— 
Maeterlinck. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. 
In the heart of a man 

Is a thought unfurled: 
Reached its full span 

It shakes the world. 
And to one high thought 
Is a whole race wrought. 


Not with vain noise 
The great work grows, 
Nor with foolish voice, 
But in repose— 
Not in the rush, 
But in the hush, 


From the cogent lash 
Of the cloud-herd wind 
The low clouds dash, 
Blown headlong, blind, 
But beyond, the great blue 
Looks moveless through. 


O'er the loud world sweep 
The scourge and the rod, 
But in deep beyond deep 
Is the stillness of God— 
At the Fountain of Life 
No cry, no strife! 
—Charles G. D, Roberts, in the Century 
Magazine of stugust, 1890, 
a ed 
CYCLES IN HISTORY. 

That a law of cycles or of periodicity 
governs the realm of material nature 
its every part is now so well establistics 
as to need no proof. Vibratory varis- 
tions are the boundaries of the kingdom: 
of nature, and all such kingdoms, and al 
parts of them, can be defined and ex 
pressed by arithmetical terms. 

But the law of periodicity may ke ex 
tended heyond the realm of the tangible. 
Indeed it is a wfiversal law. It governs 
thought, and the unconscious, or rather 
unaware. processes of the mind. That; 
it governs history, also, has long heen a 
matter of favorable and affirmative spec 
ulation. 

Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, author 
many erudite volumes, is among thi 
men of note who have discerned a la 
of cycles in human history, and wh 
have ventured to predict the future upa 
the basis of that law. In the year I% 
six years before the war, Dr. Cra 
wrote a little volume entitled “TH 
Great Thousand Years.” He said th 
one day there would arise the histori 
who would note the- Fitafic pulsatic 


that throbs through all time, and who 
would measure the records of men by 
that pulsation, and not by the duration 
at dynasties : 


The fashion of history that concerned it- 
self with the rise and fall ot dynasties, the 
doings and death of kings. was quite the 
faclishest method man ever vainly imagined. 
These things are hut the froth of bursting 
bubbles on the waves of change, and it is only 
hy looking beneath that the slow pulsation re- 
veals itself; a deep throbbing in five-hundred- 
year epochs, a tide that rises and falls in obe- 
dience to some primal and unknowable law, 
signalized in its tremendous beatings by the 
byes of men who are the instruments of the 
Will of God. and such efficient instruments 
that now and again one almost feels that they 
themselves are the effective energy. 

This great throbbing is as rhythmical as 
are human heart-beats, only the pulsations are 
each five centuries long, the beat failing at 
these regular intervals both before and after 
the vear of the Incarnation, which forms of 
course the moment from which we calculate 
our system of historical periodicity. Before, 
though racial identity lasted sometimes for 
two thousand years, these great periods were 
always divided into epochs of perfect distinct- 
ness, cach approximately of five centuries’ 
duration. and whether we consider Egypt 
Judea, Babylonia, or Assyria, we tind that the 
years 1500, 1000, and 500 B. C. mark approxi- 
mately the end of a consistent era ot five hun- 
dred years, the beginning of another destined 
to equal duration. 


The lines of demarcation between the 
ages may sometimes seem to be ill- 
defined. In the world of causes they are 
doubtless clear enough, but in the world 
of effects their outlines may be blurred. 
None the less they are discernible. And 
the men who steer the ship of evolution 
from one epoch to another are no less 
apparent. They “appear like ciustered 
stars,” says Dr. Cram, and he is con- 
tent to leave the law of their appearance 
to our speculation. It is much that he 
should at least recognize the law. And 
so he speaks of the period that is called 
mediaval : 


Working silently, subterraneously—as the 
filaments of the mushroom creep for yards 
under the ground before they are content to 
tise above the surface—the revolt against this 
monstrous ignorance gathered form and sub- 
stance even from the last years of the 
eighteenth century, but it was not until the 
end of the first quarter of the next that it 
showed itself, sometimes in art, sometimes in 
economics, sometimes in religion and the- 
ology. Now it is soundly established. eres- 
rent even, while the post-mediaval or 
Renaissance epoch is going to its death with 
the decadent violence of anarchy, profligacy, 
and apostacy. It is not yet sovereign over 
destiny, for its day is now hardly more than 
at dawn, if the hitherto unbroken course of 
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history is to meet with no violent change. 
Neither as yet Have the great personalities 
that are to be the hammers of God in beating 
down the towering fabric of modernisin, the 
effective agents in His building of a new era 
—neither as yet have they appeared, though 
apy moment, now that we are well into the 
twentieth century. we may hear their foot- 
steps on the hills. Walter Scott and Turner 
and Pugin, Rossetti and Morris and Ruskin, 
Pusey, Keble and Cardinal Newman were 
bright harbingers of the prophets, but greater 
than they will surely follow, and at their 
hands the present dispensation will go down 
in final ruin, the new rise in wonder and 
majesty. 


This utterances loses none of its im- 
pressiveness when we remember that it 
precede.) the war by many years. 

And now Dr. Cram gives us a supple- 
ment to his first writing. He calls it 
“Ten Years After.” llis forecast of 
world downfall was based, he says, on 
the conviction that the existing civiliza- 
tion was intolerable and self-destructive, 
and also on his demonstration of the 
rhythmical or vibratory method of his- 
tory, and the recognition that the old 
cycle had closed and the new one begun. 

Luther, says Dr. Cram, was the pro- 
tagonist of the old cycle which has now 
so catastrophically fallen. It was a cycle 
marked by “worship of intellect, worship 
of force, worship of the ego": 


From the first came that cold, logical, and 
bloodless mentality that made all things in 
heaven and on earth amenable to the intel- 
lectual process: that destroyed mystery, de- 
nied the higher ascent of spiritual perception, 
and, in the end, abolished sacramentalism, 
Catholic philosophy, authority, religion itself, 
and made possible, indeed inevitable, the phi- 
losophy of Haeckel, Huxley. and Nietzsche, 
the “religion” of Harnack, Strauss, and 
Renan, and the materialistic-empirical system 
that during the nineteenth century gained 
complete control of politics, education, indus- 
try. economics, and society. 

From the second came the inevitable de- 
clension towards, and finally upon, the recog- 
nition of absolute force as ihe uditma ratio of 
all things: the decay of the moral sense in 
personal, corporate, and public relations, the 
abolition of conscience, the abandonment of 
the ancient instinct towards honur and chiv- 
alry, the return, in the impulse towards this 
last war, and in its conduct (so far at least as 
Germany is concerned}, to the sheer brutality 
of that immoral reliance on force and force 
alone, regardless of the Jaws of God and 
man, so fully set forth by its great expositor, 
Von Bernhardi. 


It would be interesting to quete Dr. 
Cram’s denunciation of modernism and 
materialism with their detiication of 
force and industry. It is that awful 
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thing, he says, that was predicted as 
Antichrist. 

But we are not yet out of the wood, 
says Dr. Cram. We have the oppor- 
tunity to amend our ways, but shall we 
do so? 


There is of course the alternative. If we 
have a German victory and a German peace, 
or a peace by negotiation and an approximate 
return (on the principle of “no annexations 
and no indemnities”) to the siains quo, which 
means the same thing, or if we have an 
Allied victory with a conclusive peace, but 
with a return to all our old standards, then, 
whatever is gained, the war has been lost, and 
all will remain to do over again after the 
social revolution has had its way. From the 
first invasion of Italy by Alaric and his Visi- 
goths A. D. 400, to the coming of Theodoric 
and the Ostrogoths A. D. 493, is practically 
a century, and it took this space of time fully 
to break down imperialism. Rome learned 
nothing from the Visigoth calamity, little 
from the coming of Atilla and the Huns, or 
even from Odoacer and his Teuton horde. 
Rome never could learn, she was destroyed, 
that is all: and the last invader, Theodoric. 
became a king of desolation and began the 
process of rebuilding on universal ruin. 

There is no assurance that we shall learn 
where Rome refused, and it may be that for 
a century we also shall deny the writing on 
the wall, until the present war is followed by 
revolution, and that by yet other visitations 
the nature of which we can not predict, until 
our own sequence of Goths, Huns, Teutons, 
and Lombards has taught the lesson, through 
terror heaped on terror even to ruin and ex- 
tinetion, that at the first warning we refused 
to accept. 


We shall see. But at least it is some- 
thing that so powerful a writer, so deep 
a student. should recognize a law of 
cycles governed by that other law of 
ethical causation that is called Karma 
and that brings all things to the judg- 
ment bar of an utter and an unswerving 
justice. 

Tae Great THousann Years ano TEN 
Years Arter, By Ralph Adams Cram, Litt. 
D, LL. D., F. A. S.A, AL NL AL F. R.G. S. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company; $1 


a 
WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


We produce Causes, and these awaken 
the corresponding powers in the Sidereal 
World, which are magnetically and irre- 
sistibly attracted to—and react upon— 
those who produce such causes; whether 
such persons are practically the evil- 
doers or simply “thinkers” who brood 
mischief. 


The Secret Doctrine teaches that every 
event of universal importance, such as 


geological cataclysms at the end of one 
Race and the beginning of a new one, 
involving a great change each time in 
mankind, spiritual, moral, and physical— 
is precogitated and preconcerted, so to 
say, in the sidereal regions of our 
planetary system. 


“As it is above, so below’ is the funda- 
mental axiom of Occult Philosophy. 


Between man and the animal—whose 
Monads, or Jivas, are tundamentally 
identical—there is the impassable abyss 
of Mentality and  Self-consciousness. 
What is human mind in its highest as- 
pect, whence comes it, if it be not a por- 
tion of the essence—and, in some rare 
cases of reincarnation, the very essence 
of a higher Being; one froma higher and 
divine plane? 

nod 


A MAD WORLD. 


Fear is the most prolific source of all 
evil. Of course if fear were understood 
in its full metaphysical significance. it 
would be understood to be the provoking 
cause of all evil of every sort. But 
even from the ordinary point of view ot 
the world fear, when it communicates 
itself to numbers, ts capable of causing 
greater disaster than any other phase of 
the human consciousness. The pagan 
philosophers realized that there was such 
a thing as the fear of fear; in other 
words, as they stated it, the fear of death 
was worse than death itself. Centuries 
later Shakespeare appropriated the idea. 
and put precisely the same sentimen 
into the mouth of Isabella, in “Measure 
for Measure,” and indeed any one whe 
knows anything at all of history knows 
how disease was spread upon the wings 
of fear in the case of that awful visita- 
tion of the fourteenth century known as 
the Black Death, and again when a pes- 
tilence of a similar nature swept London, 
in the seventeenth century. 

Some day the world will come to see 
what it calls contagion is a mental con- 
tagion, and that what it calls infection 
is the infection of one mind from ar 
other. Orthodox medical practice to- 
day largely recognizes this, but it draws 
back from the logical consequences of its} 
own admission, and endeavors to shelter: 
itself in a halfway-house, which is built] 
partially ont of mind and partially out 


of matter. Any person who has watched 
the ravages of such a disease as cholera 
in the East must know exactly what this 
means. The European sahib, going about 


doing his duty, and quite fearless of con- - 


sequences, moves through cholera camps 
with perfect immunity from the disease. 
But the native, stricken by this disease, 
lies down almost where he is overcome 
by it, whether in his house or by the 
roadside, convinced, in the suddenness of 
the shock and the confusion of his fear, 
that the monient has come from which it 
is useless for him to attempt to escape. 

In such conditions it is surely obvious 
that the sanest treatment is to do every- 
thing possible to destroy fear. Fear in 
a Christian community should be self- 
condemned. Some nineteen centuries of 
reading the Johannine epistles should 
surely have effected this if Christendom 
is understanding what it reads. It is 
little to the point to say that fear is un- 
controllable, for any person who has ever 
had anything to do with causes which 
produce fear knows that this is not the 
case. Probably every man who has 
made the sea his profession has been 
through periods of fear which he has had 
to overcome in order to gain that serene- 
ness in danger without which he would 
be a liability instead of an asset on board 
his ship. Practically every man who has 
ever been into action on land can tell you 
something of the sickening sensations of 
the first experience of battle. But as time 
goes on the veteran rises superior to the 
fears of the recruit, and daily takes his 
life in his hands, with a calmness which 
shows that he has learned something at 
any rate of the dominion over fear. It 
is surely obvious then that in an hour of 
great fear, when the prevailing tone of 
the human mind, in the midst of the con- 
flict of Armageddon, finds expression in 
an epidemic, that a Christian country 
should rather resort to its churches to 
relieve itself of its fears, than close their 
doors so as to sound the top note of hu- 
man agony in a belief that God's hand 
is so shortened that it can not save. 

Let any person who has heen brought 
in contact with the conditions of today 
ask himself frankly whether it is not 
fear which is playing such fearful havoc 
in the world. Everywhere men and 
somen are afraid. Afraid in the areas 
of war of a storm blast that may at any 
moment strike over them; afraid within 
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the orbit of the air squadrons of the 
sound of the terrible engines whitring in 
the darkness overhead, and of hearing 
the bombs explode all round; boys sleep- 
ing fearfully in the trenches, waiting for 
the summons in the gray morning to go 
over the top, and men and women sleep- 
ing in towns and villages, miles and thou- 
sands of miles away, fearful of what in 
that very moment may be happening to 
those whom they love; men and women 
at sea, waiting as it were for the ex- 
plosion of torpedoes s; or even men and 

women in immediate physical safety, 
wondering what effect the war is going 
to have on their incomes and their lives, 
A great fear has stricken the world, and 
it is little wonder if out of this fear 
there have emerged pestilences and dis- 
eases which have mounted on the winds 
of fear, and scattered their seeds in every 
direction, 

In such circumstances what would it 
be expected that a Christian community 
should do? Would it not, remembering 
the words of the Bible that “perfect love 
casteth out fear,” be to ask itself tf there 
were not something amiss with its un- 
derstanding of love which makes love 
powerless to overcome fear? And should 
it not naturally fling wider open the 
doors of its churches, confident that in 
doing right. by worshiping God, no ill 
could touch it? Have Christian coun- 
tries so completely come to distrust the 
doctrines they profess that the Ninety- 
First Psalm is no longer a protection 
against fear and against disease, against 
pestilence and against war:—‘‘He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the most 
High shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty, There shall no evil 
befall thee, neither shall any plague come 
nigh thy dwelling.” Yet, at the very mo- 
ment when the churches should be filling 
the minds of the people with peace, and 
reassuring them of the Impotency of evil, 
it is proposed that these churches shall 
be shut. and that the admission shall be 
made that it is dangerous for men and 
women to congregate to worship God. 
for fear the Lord's arm is so shortened 
that He can not contend with mierobes. 
On the other hand if people believe that 
God sends pestilence into the world, for 
the good of the world, what right have 
they to protect themselves against this 
pestilence, and to attempt by the drinking 
of drugs, by methods of segregation, or 
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by any means at ail, to prevent the anger 
of the Lord from taking effect. The 
very fact that all men and women en- 
deavor to protect themselves against dis- 
ease, at all times, is the proof, to any 
sane person, that in its heart the world 
does not believe that discord proceeds 
from Principle, that death comes out of 
Life. or that reprisals are the work of 
Love.—Christian Science Monitor, 
nT ay 


RELIGION IN INDIA. 

A question recently put at a theo- 
sophical meeting may be regarded as 
representative of a prevalent misconcep- 
tion. Why, it was i ked, do Theoso- 
phists lay so much stress upon the re- 
ligions of India, when it would seein that 
those same religions have done so little 
for the social anl material advantage of 
their adherents? 

Now in the first place it may be said 
that Theosophists do not lay stress upon 
the religions of India, nor of any other 
country in particular, Theosophy pro- 
fesses to be that body of truth that un- 
derlies all religions and of which all 
religions are aspects or presentations, 
more or Jess imperfect. Wherever varia- 
tion or antagonism is found to exist be- 
tween the world faiths there we may sus- 
pect the insidious and subtle results of a 
priestcraft that profits by discord and 
thrives upon enmities. Banish the 
creeds, the commentaries, and the inter- 
pretations, the Westminster Confessions, 
the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Cate- 
chisms, the whole cargo of clerical futili- 
ties and imaginings, and it will be easy 
to see that the world faiths are related to 
each other like the many facets of the 
same diamond. The phraseology and the 
emphasis may vary, but all of them are 
obviously renderings of the same philos- 
ophy and based upon the same super- 
human knowledge. 

The misconception indicated by the 
question probably arises from the use of 
a Sanskrit terminology. But there is no 
significance in this. The Sanskrit lan- 
guage is peculiarly adapted to meta- 
physical and philosophical uses. It was 
the creation of the subtle thought of 
thousands of years of religious specula- 
tion and psychical analysis. It is there- 
fore peculiarly suited to theosophical 
uses, possessing as it does a vast vocabu- 
lary of metaphysical terms for which 


there is no English equivalent. But it 
would he a mistake to infer from thi» 
that Theosophy bears any special rela- 
tion to the present religion of India, for 
it does not. The current indian faith: 
are as degraded as those of the Woest, 
although in a different way, and there is 
perhaps no country in the world in 
greater need of enlightenment than is 
India. 

And in this connection it may be sanl 
that there is nothing more absurd than 
the avidity with which certain teachings 
are received in the West merely becatise 
they are imparted by a native of India. 
It would be just as intelligent to plac: 
reliance upon a so-called teacher merely 
because he has red hair or a Roman 
nose. There are some good Americans 
who know more of the Secret Science 
than all the perambulating Swamis who 
ever smoked fifty-cent cigars or gathered 
in the shekels of the faithful. And the 
more genuine the teacher the more in- 
sistent are his assurances that actually 
he can teach nothing and that all knowl- 
edge must be sought by “self-induced 
and “self-devised efforts.” 

a 


SOME WISE WORDS. 

If any one advances anything new 
which contradicts, perhaps threatens to 
overturn, the creed which we have for 
years repeated, and have handed down 
to others, all passions are raised against 
him, and every effort is made crush him. 
People resist with all their might; they 
act as if they neither heard nor could 
comprehend: they speak of the new view 
with contempt, as if it were not worth 
the trouble of even so much as investi- 
gation or a regard, and thus a new truth 
may wait a long time hefore it can make 
its way.—Gocthe. 


Is anything of God's contriving endan- 
gered by inquiry? Was it the system of 
the universe or the monks that tremble: 
at the telescope of Galielo? Did the 
circulation of the firmament stop in ter- 
ror because Newton laid his daring finger 
on its pulse ?— Lowell. 


We all walk in mysteries. We are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of which we 
do not know what is stirring in if, or 
how it is connected with our own spirit. 
So much is certain, that in particular 


cases we can put out the feelers of our 
soul beyond its bodily limits, and that a 
presentimient, may, an actual insight into 
the inmediate future. is accorded to it. 
—Goethe. 


lt often happens a fact is strenuously 
denied until a welcome interpretation 
cumes with it, then it is admitted readily 
enough.— HF illiam James. 


If we could prove the action of mind 
at a distance by constant experiment it 
would be a discovery that would make 
all other discoveries seem trifles.—Dr. R. 
Angus Smith. 


AH this the Lord made me to under- 
stand in writing with His hand upon me, 
—Chronicles xxviii, 19. 


The souls of the righteous are in the 
hands of God. In the sight of the un- 
wise they seem to die and their departure 
is taken for misery and their going away 
from earth to be utter destruection—bur 
they are in peace.—IVisdom of Solomon, 
iii, 1-3. 

The phenomena under discussion 
{mesmerism and clairvoyance) are, at 
least from a philosophical standpoint, of 
all facts presented to us by the whole of 
experience, without comparison the most 
important: it is, therefore, the duty of 
every learned man to make himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with them.—Schopen- 
hauer. 


The lack of any memory of our past 
experiences, if such there were, has been 
urged against the idea of reincarnation, 
hut this may be only a temporary eclipse. 
It is possible that recollection of our 
past hives may gradually return, as in the 
course of our spiritual progress we gain 
a larger life and deeper consciousness: 
the underlying subliminal life may be the 
golden thread that binds into one all our 
past and future lives —Sir William Bar- 
ret, 


Inevitably, as our link with other 
spirits strengthens, as the life of the or- 
ganism pours more fully through the in- 
dividual cell, we shall feel love more 
ardent, wider wisdom, higher joy: per- 
ceiving that this organic unity of Soul, 
which forms the inward aspect of the 
telepathic law, is in itself the Order of 
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the Cosmos, the Summation of Things. 
—Frederick Myers. 


Who at this day doubts the facts of 
mesmerism and its clairvoyance is not to 
be called skeptical, but  ignorant—- 
Schopenhauer. 


There is a bigotry of unbelief quite as 
blind and irrational, involving quite as 
thorough an abnegation of the highest 
faculties of the human mind, as can pos- 
sibly he the case with the bigotry of 
superstition—AKeer, J. J. Lias. 


The soul must be very still to hear 
God speak.—Plotinus. 


We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 
And heedless of the encircling spirit 


world, 

Which though unseen, is felt, and sows 
in us 

All germs of pure and world-wide pur- 
poses. —Lowell, 


ee ed 


THE TWO VOICES, 
For how should I for certain hold 
Because my memory is so cold, - 
That I frst was in human mold? 


It may be that no life is found 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 


But, if I lapsed from nobler place, 
Some legend of a fallen race 
Alone might hint-of my disgrace. 


Or, if through lower lives I came 
Tho’ all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame— 


I might forget my weaker lot; 
For is not our first year forgot? 
The haunts of memory echo not. 


Some draughts of Lethe doth await, 
As old mythologies relate, 
The shpping through from state to state. 


Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


Of something felt. like something here; 
Of something done, 1 know not where: 
Such as no language may declare. 

ain, Tennyson. 


The Theosophical Society 


‘the Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. f , 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhoud. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all rave a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should shaw for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all erceds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propi 

- gate it. 
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i LETTER ON THE WAR. 
DEAR You ask me what I 
think about the war from the occult 
point of view, what its immediate results 
will be upon the world, and what place 
it has in the greater scheme of things. 

Now a great many wise men are trying 
to answer such questions as these, but I 
must confess that I have not read a 
single book pertaining to them that has 
not left me without a sense of disap- 
pointment and futility. Most of them are 
pitifully small in their outlook upon 
events. There are so many writers who 
seem unable to measure anything except 
by the yardstick of commerce, and tariff, 
and treaties. Such things fill their whole 
horizon. There are others who specu- 
late. and at such length, upon the status 
of churches after the war, and doubtless 
they think this is a spiritual view. And 
then we have volume after volume, liter- 
ally hundreds of them, about democracy. 
One would suppose that the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth was expressible by an 
endless vista of ballot-boxes and all the 
peoples of the world passing in and out 
of them. 

Frankly, I can not answer your ques- 
tions because I have come to no con- 
clusions. The thing is too big. None 
the less there are certain general con- 
siderations that may be useful as a sort 
of background and you know in every 
picture it is the background that helps 
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us to appreciate the figures that stand 
forward in the composition. 

Perhaps the most important considera- 
tion is the historical. Everything in life 
appears small or great as a result of com- 
parison. The gnat playing in the sun- 
shine, and with a life span of only a few 
hours, looks upon a few drops of rain 
as a calamity of frightful dimensions. Tt 
we can imagine it as using the terms of 
speech common among ourselves it 
would probably speak of that summer 
shower very much as we speak of the 
war. It would see most of its little tribe 
suddenly beaten to the ground and over- 
whelmed by a ruthless death. Without 
any known precedent the light of the sun 
would be suddenly dimmed, and desola- 
tion would be spread everywhere by an 
agency that would certainly seem to be 
diabolic. but that we know to be benefi- 
cent. The summer shower would be the 
greatest visitation of wrath that its little 
cosmos had ever known. The gnat has 
no time experience by which to measure 
the meaning and value of the event. It 
is very much the same way with the 
average writer who comments upon the 
meaning and import of the war. His 
time standards are defective, and there- 
fore his perspective is wrong. He as- 
sumes that this is the greatest event that 
has ever happened, and it is the greatest 
event that has ever happened—in his 
book of history. But if he could turn 
back to the unwritten pages of history— 
that is to say if he could enlarge his time 
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standard—he might find that even this 
stupendous event is not wholly with- 
out precedent, and in the light of that 
precedent he would revise his estimates 
of the war, and perhaps he might even 
understand its meaning more clearly than 
he does now. 

For there have been other events in 
human history not unworthy of compari- 
son with the present war so far as their 


devastating effects were concerned, al-’ 


though it may he that the humanities in- 
volved were not so large. The Egyptian 
priest of whom Plato speaks in his 
“Timaeus” is represented as saying that 
wil other parts of the world except Egypt 
had been successively overwhelmed and 
destroyed during the fifty thousand years 
to which the Egyptian records extended. 
Wars, earthquakes, fires, and floods had 
played their part again and again, and.no 
part of the earth's surface had escaped 
them. Every religious record to which 
we have access tells the same story—of 
titanie convulsions of nature, and of the 
obliteration of races of men, so that 
hardly even a tradition was left to tell 
their story. We have the ancient civili- 
zation of Atlantis annihilated by a catas- 
trophe so vast as to stagger the imagina- 
tion. And before Atlantis there was the 
continent of Lemuria, which stood where 
now the Pacific Ocean rolls. And there 
were other civilizations before Lemuria, 
and these, too, were destroyed in obe- 
dience to some inexorable law of nature 
of which we can faintly glimpse the 
meaning and the portent. Wherever we 
go on the earth today we find traces of 
mighty peoples of whom not even a myth 
remains, South America is full of their 
ruined cities, and we know that their 
builders must have been learned and 
skilled. In the almost impassable deserts 
of Thibet the hardy traveler finds buried 
cities with libraries still holding thou- 
sands of forgotten volumes. In South 
Africa there are other cities, and 
throughout North America we find the 
buildings of the serpent worshippers, and 
fragments of civilizations that must have 
“been extensive and advanced. AH these 
peoples have been obliterated, and many 
of them by violence. There must have 
heen vast tragedies in the most remote 
ages, and perhaps some of them were 
even vaster than the cataclysm that we 
are now witnessing. It may be that the 


present war was not quite the “bolt from 
the blue” that we sometimes suppose it. 
It may even take its place in the great 
orderly cycles that are as faithful as the 
passage of the sun. 

But a cyclic order implies also law, 
and law, it seems to me, implies an ideal 
and an intent. It implies intelligence, 
and it implies God, whatever meaning 
we may choose to give to that word. If 
race after race has risen and culminated 
and fallen like the waves of an incoming 
tide, we must suppose some purpose un- 
folding itself throughout the ages, a pur- 
pose that is not thwarted and that knows 
no failure. But we shall never read that 
purpose unless in the light of the unity 
of life and its continuity. We must not 
look upon these ruined races as though 
they were contained in water-tight com- 
partments, and no more than the subject 
of archeological curiosity. It is only 
their material expressions, their outer 
garb, that have been swept away. The 
life that was theirs and that underlay 
those expressions must persist. We may 
compare that life to the artist with a 
piece of modeling clay. He fashions 
form after form from that clay, and he 
destroys each one as he strives after 
something that is better. But the artist 
himself does not change, nor does the 
clay change, except in its outer form and 
shape. It is the conservation of energy 
and the indestructibility of matter over 
again, although with a closer application 
than ordinary science would permit. 
The life of these ancient civilizations is 
the life of the present one, and that | 
may make the question even more immi- 
nent, let me suggest that the individuals 
of the present civilization are actually 
the very individuals that composed the 
civilizations of old. They have been 
brought once more to a certain awit 
moment of choice, the penalty of the free 
will to which they have attained, They 
may choose the path of spirituality, and 
so go forward, preserving their civiliza- 
tions and advancing them until they be- 
come spiritual civilizations. Or they 
may choose the path of materiality, and 
in that case nature, Nemesis, God, will 
destroy them, but preserving the mem- 
ory of their failure and its causes as 
vague and shadowy impulses toward the 
right when next the opportunity shell 
come by the upbuilding of a mew race and 


a new civilization. War does not de- 
stroy anything except the material ex- 
pressions of the persisting life that is 
hehind them. War does not destroy life. 
Life is never destroved. War breaks up 
the material molds that life has fash- 
ioned if those molds do not conform with 
acertain divine pattern, the pattern that 
displays itself to the individual as con- 
science. It is the memory of past ages, 
of Atlantis and Lemuria as well as of 
Greece and Rome, that furnishes the na- 
tional conscience with its stern warnings 
of the result of disobedience. Because 
there is free will of nations as of indi- 
viduals, so there are the two paths, 
downward toward materiality or selfish- 
ness, and upward toward spirituality and 
altruism. Whichever path is chosen it 
will be reflected in the civilization that 
results. If that civilization comes into 
conflict with the divine pattern it will he 
destroyed, perhaps by war, perhaps by 
earthquake, perhaps by flood. But the 
life behind it will not be destroyed. It 
will go onward and build up another 
civilization. It will try again. And deep 
down in its consciousness it will remem- 
ber its failures, and that memory will be 
an impulse toward the heights. even 
though that impulse be disregarded. 

Now you may regard this as no more 
than a cursory sketch, a mere suggestion 
of a background that may place the war 
in a new perspective. Do not think that 
it is something without precedent. some- 
thing wholly unlike anything that had 
ever happened before. In its main es- 
sentials it has happened often before, 
and may happen often again. It may 
have assumed even more colossal forms 
than this. Geology suggests to us that 
in remote ages there may have been a 
shifting of the poles of the earth result- 
ing in an instant displacement of all land 
and water. Such an event is inconceiv- 
able in its effects. They would dwarf 
anything of which history has any record. 
The devastations of war would be insig- 
nificant in comparison with them. But we 
may be sure that it has happened, Learn 
to look upon all events in the light of 
their absolute fidelity to law. and try to 
understand what that law is, and the 
realm and limitations of its action. Tt 
tan be done. There are other parts of 
your letter that must remain unnoticed 
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until next week and particularly your 


question as to the results of the war. 
caper 
JAPANESE POETRY. 

John Gould Fletcher in his “Japanese 
Prints,” just published by the Four Seas 
Company, Boston, gives us an interesting 
insight into the Japanese conception of 
poetry. The Japanese poet. he says, in- 
sists on an odd number of syllables to 
every line, and an odd number of lines to 
every verse, and for the reason that the 
odd numbers are masculine and hence 
heavenly, and that the even numbers are 
feminine and hence earthy. This idea. 
says the author truly, is worthy of a 
treatise to itself, 

The tanka, or short ode,, is the fa- 
vorite Japanese form, This is five lines 
in length and it must have thirty-one 
syllables. The first three lines are called 
the hokku, and the remaining two lines 
the agcku: 

Composing hokku might. however, have re- 
mained a mere game of elaborate literary 
eonceits and double meanings, but for the 
genius of one man. This was the great Basho 
(1644-1694), who may be called certainly the 
greatest epigrammatist of any time. During 
a life of extreme and voluntary self-denial 
and wandering Basho contrived to obtain 
over a thousand disciples, and to found a 
school of hokku writing which has persisted 
down to the present day. He reformed the 
hokku by introducing into everything he 
wrote a deep spiritual significance underlying 
the words. He even went so far as to dis- 
regard upon occasion the syllabic rule, and 
to add extraneous syllables, if thereby he 
might perfect his statement. He set his face 
sternly against impromptus, peemes d'ecca- 
sion, and the like. The number of his works 
were not large, and even these he perpetually 
sharpened and polished. His influence per- 
sisted for long after his death. A disciple 
and priest of Zen Buddhism himself, his work 
is permeated with the feeling of that doc- 
trine. 

Zen Buddhism, as Basho practiced it, may 
be called religion under the forms of nature. 
Everything on earth, from the clouds in the 
sky to the pebble by the roadside, has some 
spiritual or ethical significance for us. 
Blake’s words describe the aim of the Zen 
Buddhist as well as any one's: 

To see a World in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven in a wild flower: 
Hold infinity in the palm of your band, 

And Eternity in an hour. 


Basho would have subscribed fo this as the 
sole rule of poetry and imagination. The 
only difference between the Western and the 
Eastern mystic is that where one sees the 
world in the grain of sand and tells you all 
about it, the other sees and,ets his silence 
imply that he knowsicitspaneanitig’ Or to 
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quote Laotzu; “Those who speak do not 
know, those who know do not speak.” It 
must always be understood that there is an 
implied continuation to every Japanese hokku. 
The concluding hemistich, whereby the hokku 
becomes the tanka, is existent in the writer’s 
mind, but never uttered. 

Let us take an example. The most famous 
hokku that Basho wrote might be literally 
translated thus: 

“And old pond 
And the sound of a frog leaping 
Into the water.” 


This means nothing to the Western mind. 
But to the Japanese it means all the beauty 
of such a life of retirement and contempla- 
tion as Basho practiced. If we permit ow 
minds to supply the detail Basho deliberately 
omitted we see the mouldering temple in- 
closure, the sage himself in meditation, the 
ancient piece of water, and the sound of a 
frogs leap—passing vanity—slipping into the 
silence of eternity. The poem has three 
meanings, First it is a statement of fact 
Second, it is an emotion deduced from that. 
Third, it is a sort of spiritual allegory. And 
all this Basho has given us in his seventeen 
syllables, 

All of Basho’s poems have these three mean- 
ings. Again and again we get a sublime 
suggestion out of some quite commonplace 
natural fact. For instance: 


“On the mountain road 
There is no flower more beautiful 
Than the wild violet.” 


The wild violet, scentless, growing hidden 
and neglected among the rocks of the moun- 
tain road, suggested to Basho the life of the 
Buddhist hermit, and thus this poem becomes 
an exhortation to “shun the world, if you 
would be sublime.” 

a an) 


My son, the world is dark with griefs 
and graves, 
So dark that men cry out against the 
Heavens, 
Who knows but that the darkness is in 
man? 
The doors of Night may he the gates of 
light, —Tennvson, 
ae 
These appearances indicate the fact 
that the universe is represented in every 
one of its particles. Everything in na- 
ture contains all the powers of nature. 
Emerson. 


p 


Grief in itself is no evil; as making the 
Unseen, the Eternal, and the Infinite 
present to our consciousness, it is rather 
a good—Florence Nightingale. 

ee 

The divine order is always ready to 
break into the world when men are ready 
to let it break into their hearts-—Pro- 
fessor Oman, 


JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 
(From the New York Nation.) 


One may sympathize heartily with the 
general purpose of Dr. Reischauer’s vol- 
ume. “It is high time,” he says, “that 
Western scholars take a wider outlook 
upon the world, and through a knowl- 
edge of Oriental thought help lay the 
foundations for that sympathy for Asia's 
millions which alone can make the in- 
evitable meeting of East and Wrest a 
blessing rather than a curse.” The 
ethical and psychological avenue of ap- 
proach is, one might suppose, the one 
most likely to lead to this more inti- 
mate understanding of Oriental thought. 
However, the final tests applied to Bud- 
dhism by Dr. Reischauer, who is pro- 
fessor in Meiji Gakuin (Mission) Col- 
lege at Tokyo, are dogmatic and theo- 
logical. His minimum doctrinal require- 
ment—the belief in a personal God and 
personal immortality—brings out inter- 
estingly the difficulty involved in any ef- 
fective contact hetween the Oriental and 
the Occidental mind. The difficulty does 
not arise, as is often said, from the dit- 
ferent attitude towards personality per 
se. This attitude is only an aspect of 
something far deeper, of the Oriental 
sense of illusion. To look on the self as 
fixed and permanent, not only in this 
world, but in the beyond, seems to the 
man of the Far East too hard and literal. 
An enormous clement of illusion, be 
holds, enters into the idea of personality 
itself. So illusory a being as man can 
grasp ultimate things, so far as he can 
grasp them at all, only through a cur- 
tain of maya. “Veil upon veil may lift. 
but there must be veil upon veil be- 
hind.” 

Superficially, some of the Japanese 
sects, notably those that worship the 
Buddha Amida, appear to offer Dr. Rei- 
schauer the faith in a personal God and 
personal immortality that he requires, but 
when he penctrates more deeply. it all 
seems to vanish away, “in a manner,” as 
he says, “exceedingly maddening to the 
average Western mind.” “The upshot 
of the matter is that he who has gone 
furthest in the search of truth knows 
best that he really knows nothing.” Dr. 
Reischauer here displays something of 
what must have been the indignation of 
the plain citizen of Athens at Socrates. 


In more than one respect, indeed, not | 


merely the Mahayanist Buddhist of the 
Japanese, but the real Buddha, as con- 
ceived by Dr. Reischauer, is a sort of 
Oriental Socrates. For example, accord- 
ing to Dr. Reischauer, Buddha tended 
like Socrates to put too much stress on 
right knowing and to assume that right 
domg would follow. But the Buddhist 
emphasis on knowledge is in itself more 
commendable than the obscurantism thar 
has marked one whole side of Chris- 
tianity. It is scarcely desirable that 
saintliness should be associated with 
weakness of intellect—that our “silly,” 
fur example, should have the same deri- 
vation as the German “roly” (“selig”): 
or that the Latin “benedictus” should 
give the French for “blockhead” 
benêt”), or conversely that a person 
snould be praised for being as “bright as 
the devil.” It is surely better to insist 
with the Buddhist that the intellectual 
superiority is on the side of the saints, 
and that the devil is an ass. The Bud- 
dhist has on his side the latest conclu- 
sions of science as to the low mentality 
of criminals. Dr. Reischauer is at one 
with other good observers in affirming 
that “the sources of Japanese culture in 
the past have been either directly or in- 
directly mainly Buddhist,” atd he is also 
probably right in adding that that intel- 
ketual keenness fostered by Buddhism 
accounts for the fact that the Japanese 
have been able to assimilate Western 
culture in such a surprisingly short time. 
But because Buddhism cultivates intellect 
tdoes not therefore neglect what a Chris- 
tian would call the problem of the will. 
Fur one who adopts a purely psychological 
method the important thing to know 
about a philosophy or a religion is not 
whether it affirms this or that dogma, or 
whether it is, on the other hand, as is 
usually said of early Buddhism, atheistic 
an] agnostic, but whether it is dualistic 
in its treatment of the problems of the 
inner life or inclines rather to monism 
or pantheism. The opposition is irrecon- 
cilahle between a Saint Paul when he ex- 
thims. “Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death,” and a Novalis when 
he declares that “one touches heaven 
when one touches a human body.” Now 
Suddha traces evil not only to igno- 
rance, but to spiritual indolence (“pa- 
mada"); and so he exalts not merely 
knowledge, but the opposite of “pa- 
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mada,” unremitting moral purpose of 
spiritual strenuousness (“appamada’’). 
The dualism or struggle between oppos- 
ing principles in the breast of the indi- 
vidual that the whole conception implies 
has been missed by Dr. Reischauer, as 
well as by many other students of Bud- 
dhism. 

If Buddhism has more than any other 
influence made the Japan of the past, it 
is, according to Dr. Reischauer, rapidly 
losing its hold on the Japan of today. 
It will, he hopes and anticipates. give 
way more and more to Christianity. In 
the meanwhile, if one turns to Buddhist 
periodicals of the Far East, one will find 
them arguing from recent events the 
bankruptey of Christianity, and at the 
same time urging that missionaries he 
sent out to carry the message of the Lord 
of compassion to the benighted heathen 
of the Occident. The truth is that both 
Buddhism and Christianity have lost 
their hold, and for the same reason. Dr, 
Reischauer speaks of the extreme other- 
worldliness of Buddha; but neither was 
the kingdom of Jesus of this world. The 
view of life that the leaders of the new 
Japan have borrowed from the West is 
aiming, not like both Buddhism and 
Christianity. at peace, but at power. The 
things of the spirit are yielding to me- 
chanical and material “progress.” As to 
the present state of religious belief in in- 
tellectual Japan. weight should perhaps 
be attached to the fact that an over- 
whelming majority of the students at the 
University of Tokyo recently reported 
themselves “agnostics.” 

In spite of the limitations imposed by 
his theology. Dr. Reischauer is not only 
friendly in his general attitude towards 
Japan, but is manifestly striving to he 
fair to Buddhism itself. His book is a 
repertory of information about the vari- 
ous Japanese sects and their history and 
should therefore he welcomed as a piece 
of pioneer work in what he truly de- 
seribes as an “immense and to the West- 
ern scholar practically unknown field.” 
Perhaps the most useful thing to do at 
present would he to translate some of the 
Japanese works he mentions in his bib- 
liography—for example, the “Dictionary 
of Zen.” 

Stupres ix Japanese Buppttism. By Au- 


gust Karl Reischauer. New York: The Mac- 
fillan Company; $2 net. 
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TODAY'S FATALISM CHAL- 
LENGED. 

A renewed challenge to fatalism is one 
of the spiritual by-products of this war. 
Boys in khaki are said to be going to 
the war with a belief something like this: 
“I was born in the year which makes me 
a draftee in this war. I must go because 
I am of proper age. I will be in certain 
battles; bullets and shrapnel will fly all 
about me, and I will be in constant dan- 
ger of wounds and death. I can not help 
the danger. No use. I am fated either 
to escape the death or to be killed. Cause 
and effect determine all things.” This 
formulation of doctrine is made by the 
Rev. Vernon Wade Wagar in the West- 
ern Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), 
who wonders if Christianity has no other 
belief for the brave people of this hour. 
He asks: “Is every event so predeter- 
mined that it must happen inevitably? 
Are we to be resigned to an Omnipo- 
tence without a character? The Chal- 
deans believed the stars were a book of 
destiny. Born in a certain relation of 
certain stars, your life must turn out in 
a certain determined way. The Stoics 
also took faith in this absolute necessity 
which controls every life. Mohammed- 
anism is a fatalistic religion—no acci- 
dents are possible: any defense or pro- 
vision against possible danger is futile. 
Against Mohammedanism, our heaviest 
competitor, and the war-fatalism Chris- 
tlanity is having a struggle to the last 
ditch, 2...” 

The same theme treated from the lay 
angle by Mr. William Archer im the 
Westminster Gazette (London) puts the 
common-sense view with vigorous frank- 
ness: 

“Fatalism is not specially the creed of 
the trenches; it is the creed, or rather 
the theory, of most thinking men. But to 
suppose that fatalism implies, inculcates, 
or in any way encourages foolhardiness 
is to show a total misconception of its 
meaning. If I step off the pavement on 
the left-hand side of the street without 
looking to see whether a motor-bus is 
coming up behind me, I am not acting as 
a fatalist, but as a fool. If I rum use- 
less and purposcless risks of catching, 
and probably spreading, an infectious dis- 
ease, I am not a fatalist, but little better 
than a criminal. It is. in fact, a sort of 


negation of fatalism to let fatalism in- 
fluence our actions. In a vague, illogical 
way, we imply that it lies within our 
choice whether to be fatalists or not. 
forgetting that the very fatalism which 
impels us to do this or that is as much a 
part of the web of our fate as any other 
factor in the complex forces which deter- 
mines our action at any given moment. 
It is the part of the wise man to act 
wisely in whatever conjuncture he may 
find himself, knowing that it is quite a: 
futile for him to contrive how to fulfill 
his fate as to contrive how to evade it. 
—Literary Digest. 
OO 


READING WITH THE EYES 
ALONE. 


lt is a commentary on modern con 
ditions that a percentage, all too large 
of those who read, do so only with thet 
eyes. With a certain class of books, per 
haps it is as well, but the habit is s 
pernicious that readers who skim book 
over simply to pass the time away fin 
it difficult to concentrate themselves upo! 
any volume, however valuable. This re 
sults in superficial knowledge and pre 
vents that delightful definiteness in con 
versation which one enjoys when talkin 
with a man who not only perceives, bi 
apperceives, 

When Helen Keller made her contr 
bution to the Blind Relief War Funi 
she urged the soldiers and sailors to ri 
member that the joy of “thinking quiet! 
all by one’s self” would be a compensi 
tion when the “outside world with i 
blaze of beauty and myriad attractions f 
longer fills their thoughts”: that “mea 
people have no idea of the treasures hii 
den away in their own minds.“ Fi 
those who have warmed their hands b 
fore the fire of life, the eyes are simp 
the windows of the mind. A famo 
American editor once said to me jocosel 
“Every one who writes should be fore 
by law to spend a certain number of da: 
each year in solitary confinement—wi 
nothing to do but think.” This is pe 
haps equally to be suggested to those w] 
read. 

In Dawsons recent book, “Out 
Win.” he tells the story of a blinded =~ 
dier who was teaching a seeing persi 
the Braille system. “The person þei 
thus taught. was /slow.ini grasping t 


fndamentals, and manifested some self- 
annoyance. “Ah! madame,” exclaimed 
the soldier, courteously striving to mini- 
mize his own quickness of perception, “it 
is vour eyes which prevent you from 
seeing !”—C hristian Scicnce Monitor. 


aa 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS. 
(From “Isis Unveiled.”) 

Why should we forget that, ages be- 
fore the prows of the adventurous 
Genoese clove the Western waters, the 
Phenician vessels had circumnavigated 
the globe, and spread civilization in re- 
gions now silent and deserted? What 
archeologist will dare assert that the 
same hand which planned the Pyramids 
of Egypt, Karnak, and the thousand 
ruius now crumbling to oblivion on the 
sandy banks of the Nile, did not erect 
the monumental Nagkon-Wat of Cam- 
bolia; or trace the hieroglyphics on the 
obelisks and doors of the deserted Indian 
tillage, newly discovered in British Co- 
lumbia by Lord Dufferin; or those on 
the ruins of Palenque and Uxmal, of 
Central America? Do not the relics we 
treasure in our museums—last memen- 
wes of the long "lost arts”—speak 
louliy in favor of ancient civilization? 
And do they not prove, over and over 
again, that nations and continents that 
wave passed away have buried along 
with them arts and sciences, which nei- 
ther the first crucible ever heated in a 
medieval cloister, nor the last cracked 
w a modern chemist, have revived, nor 
will—at least. in the present cen- 
tury, aoa ‘ʻo 

How does it happen that the most ad- 
ranced standpoint that has been reached 
n aur times only enables us to see in 
he dim distance up the Alpine path of 
tnuwledge the monumental proofs that 
‘atlier explorers have left to mark the 
dateaux they had reached and occupied? 

If modern masters are so much in ad- 
vance of the old ones, why do they not 
‘estore to us the lost arts of postdiluvian 
forefathers? Why do they not give us 
he unfading colors of Luxor—the 
Tyrian purple, the bright vermilion, the 
lazzling blue which decorate the walls 
Wo this place, and are as bright as on 
he first day of their application; the in- 
kestructible cement of the pyramids and 
a ancient aqueducts: the Damascus 
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blade, which can be turned like a cork- 
screw in its scabbard without breaking: 
the gorgeous, unparalleled tints of the 
stained glass that is found amid the dust 
of old ruins and beams in the windows 
of ancient cathedrals; and the secret of 
the true malleable glass? And if chem- 
istry is so little able to rival even the 
early medieval ages in some arts, why 
boast of achievements which, according 
to strong probability, were perfectly 
known thousands of years ago? The 
more Archeology and Philology advance, 
the more humiliating to our pride are the 
discoveries which are daily made, the 
more glorious testimony do they bear on 
hehalf of those who, perhaps on account 
of the distance of their remote antiquity, 
have been until now considered ignorant 
flounderers in the deepest mire of super- 
stition. 


Look sharply after your thoughts. 
They come unlooked for, like a new bird 
seen on your trees, and, if you turn to 
your usual task, disappear; and you shail 
never find that perception again; never, 
I say—but perhaps years, ages, and I 
know not what events and worlds may 
lie between you and its return. In the 
novel the hero meets with a person who 
astonishes him with a perfect knowledge 
of his history and character, and draws 
from him a promise that, whenever and 
wherever he shall next find him, the 
youth shall instantly follow and obey 
him. So it is with you and the new 
thought.—Emerson. 

a 
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We must make it the business of our 
lives to turn all we possess into the chan- 
nel of universal love.—John H’oolman, 

a femememenm | 


It is this clashing of spiritual forces 
that really lies at the heart of the war.— 
Julian K. Smyth. 
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Through suffering alone men and na- 


tions find their greater selves —Onen 
Wister. 
en eed 


Against our enemies are ranged the 
great unseen spiritual forces.—-General 


Smuts. 
E Cee 


Time runs away with all things, includ- 
ing the mind.—1J irgil. 


The Theosophical Society 


Lhe Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Elumanity, 
witout distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Secoud—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study, 

third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

‘The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE 1S NO RELIGION HIGHER 
yuan TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should shaw for the views of.others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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SCIENCE AND PSYCHISM. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 
comment by Science Progress on the ex- 
periments in the mechanism of medium- 
ship recently undertaken by Dr. W. J. 
Crawford. It will be remembered that 
Dr. Crawford applied various tests, such 
as pressure gauges and the like, in order 
‘to isolate and identify the force dis- 
played in levitation and other similar 
phenomena. He published an account of 
his experiments in volume form, and now 
Science Progress explains why it is un- 
able to pay attention to these experi- 
ments, why it feels impelled to ignore 
them. It is a curious commentary upon 
scientific methods and scientific logic. 

Science, we are told, can concern it- 
li with no inquiry in which the same 
results do not always follow the same 
causes. Dr, Crawford, for example, ob- 
tuns various phenomena, but it is by no 
means certain that a subsequent investi- 
Sator would obtain the same phenomena, 
na matter how carefully he complied with 
the conditions. The elements of uncer- 
tanty and caprice must be banished. 
( auses and results must follow each other 
with unwarying fidelity, just as they do 
m the laboratory of the chemist. Oxy- 
sen and hydrogen, when properly com- 
bined, invariably produce water. There 
äre neither exceptions nor variations. 
Science will condescend to investigate 
mediumship when it can produce a simi- 
är sequence of cause and effect. 


How extraordinarily illogical; one 
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might say how extraordinarily silly. By 
such a test as this the whole science of 
medicine would fall to the ground at 
once, seeing that there is nothing more 
uncertain than the action of drugs upon 
the human body. The results are never 
the same, although the causes are the 
same. One man will be sensitive to a 
drug that another man is unaffected by. 
Moreover, it is quite well known that 
even the chemist is frequently baffled 
by his failure to repeat his experiments. 
Mme. Curie obtained results that Sir 
William Ramsey was quite unable to ob- 
tain, although he followed her procedure 
with careful precision. If we understand 
Science Progress aright it would refuse 
to take any notice whatever of the phe- 
nomenon of levitation because the table 
is sometimes raised directly toward the 
ceiling and sometimes it is carried 
around the room. If it were always 
raised toward the ceiling, or always car- 
ricd around the room, the matter would 
be worthy of attention. But because 
there is variation it becomes negligible. 

A further cause for criticism is found 
in the fact that a certain state of mind 
in the sitters is necessary to success. An 
X-Ray photograph, we are told, is equally 
successful no matter what the state of 
mind of the subject. And vaccine is 
equally effective on the skeptic as on the 
believer. Why should it not be the same 
in mediumship ? 

Why should it be the same? Science 
Progress might just as well tellusthat it 
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can not admit the secretion of adrenalin 
by the human body because adrenalin is 
secreted in quantities only under the in- 
fluence of fear or anger. If a state of 
mind can quicken the heart, raise the 
pulse and the temperature, or iower 
them, and produce other physical symp- 
toms all the way from a blush to paraly- 
sis, why should it not govern the condi- 
tions that conduce to mediumship? The 
objections raised by Science Progress 
are in no way due to a desire for scien- 
tific precision, but to a desire to burke all 
inquiry whatsoever lest some fetish shall 
be overthrown, some idol be broken. It 
does not wish to arrive at the truth. On 
the contrary it dreads lest it shall be 
compelled to face the truth. It would 
give instant and obsequious attention to 
any extravagant nonsense about bac- 
teria, whether supported or unsupported. 
But when it is confronted with a revolu- 
tionary phenomenon sustained year after 
year by eminent observers it refuses even 
to glance in the right direction. Science 
Progress should change its name. 

It may be said also that Dr, Crawford 
did not raise the question of the source 
of phenomena that he recorded. He 
made no plea for spirit intercourse ex- 
cept to the extent of a line or two in his 
preface. . His business was to investigate 
the material phenomena of mediumship 
and to leave their elucidation wholly 
apart. To represent him as dealing in 
“useless messages from the other side” 
is grossly unfair and dishonest. He 
stated that certain material phenomena 
had taken place in his presence, and he 
carefully tabulated their nature and di- 
rection, in just the same way that he 
would investigate the tides of the ocean 
or the action of radium. Now comes 
Science Progress and tells us that it can 
not possibly investigate these phenomena 
because it understands that some people 
attribute them to the souls of the dead. 
That is not the question and never was. 
The question is, Did these phenomena 
actually occur? Did the table move? 
Was it levitated? Did the sitters lose or 
gain weight? We may attribute those 
phemonema to ghosts, or the moon, or 
incantations, or hymns, or prayers. or 
anything else we please, without dimin- 
ishing the importance of the original in- 
awry, H Science Progress wishes to 


close its eyes it will exclude the light 
from no öne but itself. 

DODOS Ont 

THE WAR. 

DEAR In my last week’s letter 
about the war l tried to furnish a cer- 
tain background or perspective that 
might be of value in estimating its true 
magnitude and its place in the scheme of 
things. I suggested that the war is not 
quite so unprecedented as we are in the 
habit of supposing and that there have 
been many cataclysms in the past, some 
of which were certainly even greater 
than this one. I suggested also that 
these mighty destructions have always 
been in accord with a cyclic law that 
brings every civilization to a moment of 
choice and that sweeps it away if it 
chooses wrongly. None the less there is 
no actual destruction except of the outer 
mechanism of things. The number of 
human souls upon earth is limited, and 
the successive civilizations represent the 
recurrent efforts of those souls to build 
up a social system that shall be worthy 
of preservation, and not of ruin. We 
do not remember our share in those past 
civilizations. We can hardly remember 
our share in the events of forty years 
ago. None the less each wave of hw- 
manity brings with it certain charac- 
teristics and tendencies that are actually 
a sort of spiritual memory of the ancient 
civilizations in which it had a part. For 
example, many souls from the ancient 
civilization of Egypt are now being re- 
born in California, and are making theit 
influence apparent in our architecture 
and in other ways. The successive civili- 
zations of the world bear remarkable re- 
semblances to each other in the sequence 
of their evolutionary events, such as the 
reappearance of the great social move- 
ments and their progressive steps toward 
democracy. It needs no great amount of 
imagination to picture these humanities | 
as being brought again and again to the 
point of trial, with extinction as the cost, 
of failure. We say “history repeats it- 
self.” but we show little recognition of 
the reality with which history repeats 
itself, or the true causes of the repeti- 
tion. 

You ask what will be the results of the 
war on the progress of the world, 
Frankly, I do not-know and have net 


even an opinion. I do not think that we 
can look upon the war as in itself a turn- 
ing point in the history of the world, 
but rather as a preparation for that turn- 
ing point. For some three hundred years 
we have steadily pursued the path toward 
materialism. To an even greater ex- 
tent we have worshiped our bodies and 
our possessions, and we have correspond- 
ingly stifled the finer things of life, the 
promptings of our spiritual natures. 
Selfishness has become a fine art and a 
god. We have greedily accepted the 
teachings of Haeckel. and have sought 
to justify our cruel avarices by the ma- 
terialistic doctrine of the “survival of the 
fit.” and that “Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature.” We have learned 
io look upon ourselves as somewhat 
glorified animals that have equipped 
themselves with a predatory intellect in- 
stead of with teeth and claws. Now at 
last this upas tree of evil has borne its 
iruit, and the universal competitions of 
the mart have been translated into the 
terrible competitions of the battlefield. 
There is no difference between them ex- 
cept in degree. The bullet is not more 
cruel than the mortgage. Both are the 
weapons of the predatory. The saciety 
that has competition for its cornerstone 
must have bloodshed for its coping. 
You can not establish the law of the 
jungle, and ordain that it shall be con- 
fined to the stock exchange and the mar- 
ket. It will not be confined. You can 
not enact that men shall prey upon each 
other only in certain specified ways and 
according to the methods of “peace.” 
They will not be so retricted. You can 
not destroy the human soul, and at the 
same time ordain justice and self- 
restraint and respect for national rights. 
War is the inevitable result of Haeckel- 
ism and of materialistic science with 
heir glorifications of selfishness. with 
heir attempt to establish self-interest as 
the law of life. 

If we wish to know the results of the 
war we must first ask if humanity has 
eamed its lesson. Is it penitent? Or 
does the end of the war mean no more 
than “business as usual”? Such ques- 
ions are still very much in doubt. We 
may think that we discern evidences of 
anew spirituality, of a mutual helpful- 
ness, of a defiance of the old jungle 
axioms. But will they persist? Are we 
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prepared to set our faces against the old 
methods, to cultivate fraternity, not as 
one of the supernumary graces of life. 
but as life itself, and as the only force 
that can make a communal life possible? 
If we are not prepared to do this then 
the doom of our civilization is fixed and 
unchangeable, and the war becomes an 
unheeded warning and a portent. So far 
we have not facts enough upon which to 
base a judgment. So far as we may dis- 
cern the voice of the intellectual world 
we have not much occasion for optimism. 
Our political idealism seems to proceed 
no further than a vision of the whole 
world on endless pilgrimages to ballot- 
boxes, and engaged upon a dreary ex- 
change of peace treaties and tariffs. It 
may be that the incoherent voices of a 
new spirituality will assert themselves 
and become coherent. It may be that the 
masses of the people have seen a new 
light. and that sorrow and bereavement 
will play their beneficent part in the crea- 
tion of sympathies and altruisms that 
shall redeem the world. But if it shall 
tragically happen that we slip back to the 
old materialisms and cruelties, that we 
base our faith once more upon things, 
then it will have to be recorded that one 
more great civilization has failed, that a 
new beginning must be made, that the 
toilsome ascent must be made all over 


again, i 


Now in none of the volumes of the 
physiology of animals, that I have con- 
sulted, can I find any attempt whatever 
to grapple with the fundamental question 
of the directive power, that in every case 
first secretes, or as it were creates, out of 
the protoplasm of the blood, special 
molecules adapted for the production of 
each material bone, muscles, nerve, skin, 
hair, feather, etc., carries these mole- 
cules to the exact part of the body where 
and when they are required, and brings 
into play the complex force that alone 
ean build up with great rapidity so 
strangely complex a structure as a 
feather adapted for flight—Alfred Rus- 


sel Wallace. —s»—— 


As for knowledge, I bear her no 
grudge: I take jov in the pursuit of her. 
But the other things are great and 
shining.—Eurtpides. 

sg 

The fearful unbelief is the unbelief in 

niyself.—Carlyie, 
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A VISION OF MARCO. 
(Julian Street in New York Times.) 


Not in the whole chronicle of the war 
is there a passage more mystical and 
picturesque than the tale of the return, 
after hundreds of years, of Prince 
Marco, hero of Serbian folklore, to lead 
the Serbs in their great recent victory 
over the Bulgars in Macedonia. 

More than five centuries ago Prince 
Marco, son of King Voucashin of Mace- 
donia, died—or, according to the Serbian 
folksongs, went to sleep—and was buried 
on a mountain near the eity of Prilip. 
Prilip was the capital of old Macedonia 
when Macedonia was one of several Ser- 
bian kingdoms in the Balkans. An an- 
cient ruin, visible from afar, marks the 
grave of the prince—who was a Serb, 
and remains to this day the hero of the 
race, the central figure of the ancient 
Serbian ballads. 

These ballads have been kept alive by 
the gouslar, the Serbian minstrel, who for 
centuries has been singing them to the 
Serbs of Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina. 
Montenegro, and Macedonia. All Serbs 
know and love them. In them Prince 
Marco is described as a superman, both 
physically and spiritually. It is related 
that he spent his life in an endless 
struggle to protect the poor and the weak 
from the oppressions of the lawless Turk. 
The wile—fairies of the forests, of the 
mountains, and of the clouds crowning 
the mountain tops—were Marco's adopted 
sisters and his sweethearts, and helped 
him in his heroic enterprises. 

Now, these folk tales take a great 
place, not only in the imagination, but 
in the belief of the Serb peasant. He is 
brought upon them and there is in his 
nature something half childlike. half 
maturely and romantically credulous, 
which makes him peculiarly susceptible 
to appeals in which sentiment, drama. 
and the supernatural are blended. 

But, for the matter of that, do not 
most of us believe what we wish to be- 
lieve? And why, then, should not the 
Serb. who has sustained through cen- 
turies his dream of a united Serb na- 
tion, believe, with a good deal of literal- 
ness, that song of the gouslar which de- 
clares that Marco. is only asleep in his 
tomb on the mountain: that he will 
awaken when the Serbian nation needs 
him, snatch his great sword from the 


rock in which it is buried, mount hi 
swift steed Sharaz, and lead his belove 
Serbs to victory? Was not Marco 
demigod, and since he was able to hu 
his great club across miles and miles © 
intervening hills and into the Ægca 
Sea, and at one stroke bury his stron 
sword within a rock, is it not, after al 
logical to suppose that, upon awaker 
ing, he should remember where he pv 
his sword, and be quite equal to th 
task of withdrawing it from the rock 
And what more natural than that, er 
assuming again leadership over hi 
people, he should summon to his aid hi 
eternally youthful sweethearts an 
adopted sisters, the vila? 

Very well, then. Being a perfect! 
reasonable hero, although a demigod 
that is precisely what Prince Marco did 
If you do not believe it, ask the Ser 
bian peasant soldier. He will tell yor 
how, when the Serbs, in their advance 
in Macedonia, gained possession of th 
Soko—the Falcon Mountain—they coul 
see from its heights, far to the north 
ward, the towers of Prilip, and the an 
cient ruin near Prilip, which was Mar 
co's resting place. 

Then behold the vision of Marco rising 
from his mountain tomb, snatching hi: 
sword, mounting the good Sharaz, riding 
from forest to forest, from cliff to chi? 
from mountain top to mountain top, call 
ing upon the vie to arise and lead the 
Serbian peasant soldier across the track 
less wilderness between the Vardar and 
the Cerna rivers! 

For, as the gouslar has sung for cen- 
turies, and as every Serb knows, that 
land between the Vardar and the Cerna 
is Fairyland—a sacred terrain, conse- 
crated by the gouslar to Prince Marca 
and his friendly viie, whereon no mortal 
man may trespass with impunity, and 
least of all, of course, the mortal who 
opposes the ideals for which Prince 
Marco fought, and for which his de- 
seendants, the Serbs of today, are fight- 
ing. 

The Serbian peasant soldier is fully 
alive to the fact the things for which 
he fights are those for which this here 
of his folklore also battled, and is sin- 
cere in his belief that Prince Marce 
and his immortal vie will lead him on 
to victory. Undoubtedly his sense of 
this supernaturalJeadership greatly stim- 


ulated his efforts in the rapid advance 
through that part of Macedonia around 
which so many legends of Prince Marco 
cling. 

Wherefore it is not too much to say 
that Prince Marco’s spirit did lead the 
Serbs—-whether on Sharaz, with the 
fabled sword and a bodyguard of vile, 
as many a peasant soldier fancies, or 
merely as an enduring tradition of honor, 
courage, chivalry, and aspiration handed 
down from generation to generation 
through the gouslar’s songs. 


RUSKIN AND VIVISECTION. 

No one who has ever read a line of 
Ruskin could doubt on which side his 
mind and heart would lie ranged in the 
controversy over vivisection (says the 
Hon. Stephen Coleridge in “Great Tes- 
timony,” just published by the John Lane 
Company). 

Here was a lord of language who was 
also one of the great moral teachers of 
the world. To him the torture of a help- 
less animal for a scientific purpose was a 
defiance of religion and an insult to God. 
Such pursuits he declared “were all car- 
ried out in defiance of what had hitherto 
been held to be compassion and pity, and 
of the great link which bound together 
the whole of creation from its Maker to 
the lowest creature.” 

He occupied the illustrious post of 
Slade Protessor of Art at Oxford when 
convocation voted to endow vivisection 
in the university and install Dr. Burdon 
Saunderson, the smotherer of dogs, in a 
laboratory set up for him. 

n vain did Ruskin protest against 
this horrible educational cancer being 
grafted on to the happiness, peace, and 
light of gracious Oxford. Convocation 
preferred the blight of the coward 
Science to the cultivation of all that was 
heautiful, distinguished, humane. and 
brave; and they reaped as they had sown, 
they kept the dog smotherer and lost the 

- radiant spirit and uplifting eloquence of 
the inspired seer. Ruskin resigned and 
Oxford heard that voice of supreme no- 
bility no more. ~ 

The vice-chancellor for very shame 
could not bring himself to read Ruskin‘’s 
letter of resignation to convocation. 

The editor of the University Gasctte also 

had the effrontery to leave a letter from 

Ruskin, giving the reasons for his resig- 
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nation, unpublished; and the Pali Mall 
Gazette crowned the edifice of poltroon- 
ery by announcing that he had resigned 
owing to his “advancing years.” 

Evil communications corrupt good 
manners, and association with vivisec- 
tion Jed these dignitaries and editors to 
flout and insult a man whose shoe- 
strings they were not worthy to tie. 
Time is merciful and their very names 
are forgotten. 

Ruskin had, a little time before these 
events, asked the university for a grant 
to build a well-lighted room for the un- 
dergraduates apart from the obscure and 
inconvenient Ruskin school: his request 
was instantly refused on the plea that 
the university was in debt, yet in the 
very next year this debt-encumbered 
seat of learning and courtesy voted 
£10,000 for the erection of a laboratory 
for the viviseetor and £2000 more to- 
wards fitting it up and maintaining it— 
for troughs and gags and cages and the 
rest of the horrible paraphernalia. 

This must, I should imagine, be the 
most squalid page in the history of mod- 
ern Oxford. 

More than thirty years have passed 
since that university thus publicly pre- 
ferred a dog smotherer to one of the 
noblest of teachers and saintliest of men. 

Both are now long departed. The one 
can no more block up the windpipes of 
living dogs and watch their dying con- 
vulstons, and the other can no longer 
lead the minds of youths and maidens 
to seek and find beauty in the visible 
world about them and recognize in it 
the hand of God—but the world has 
known which of these men led the youth 
of Oxford to look up and which to look 
down, and today a merciful oblivion 
covers the names and doings of this 
triumphant vivisector and his valiant 
supporters, while to the farthest inch of 
the English-speaking realms the writings 
of Ruskin are treasured in a million 
homes and his name acclaimed with 
grateful reverence. 

ee 

If a day passes without my having 
learnt something that brings me nearer to 
God, let not the dawn of that day be 
blessed —Verse from the Hadith. 


He who instructs the ignorant is like a 
living man amongst the..dead—Perse 
from the Hadith. 
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PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 


Levitation is said to occur when a 
heavy body is raised without the use of 
any known force and. kept suspended 
without any visible support counteract- 
ing its weight. The whole subject has 
been gone into of late by Dr. W. J. 
Crawford in a study of raps and levita- 
tions from the standpoint of the reality 
of psychic phenomena. Dr. Crawford 
has been fortunate enough to find, says 
London Science Progress, an unpaid 
medium who can produce levitation 
practically at the experimenter’s word of 
command, arid he has taken the oppor- 
tunity to carry out sóme experiments on 
more or less scientific lines. He finds 
-that, when the medium is seated on a 
weighing machine, the table being raised 
in the air some feet away from her, her 
weight is increased by nearly the weight 
of the table, sometimes a little more, 
sometimes a little less. 

“This taken alone would be interest- 
ing, and we might accept the suggestion 
that, when the added weight is less, a 
small part of it is borne by other mem- 
bers of the circle acting as accessory 
mediums. But this, even if it explained 
anything, would not account for the cases 
in which the medium’s increase in weight 
is greater than the weight of the table, 
nor for those in which the medium her- 
self is levitated. And although Dr. 
Crawford finds no pressure on the floor 
under the table, yet a scalepan a few 
inches above the floor does register a 
pressure, and sometimes one greater 
than the whole weight of the table, espe- 
cially if this is only partly raised, one 
or two legs remaining on the ground. 
Again, if the table is levitated from the 
platform of the weighing-machine, its 
weight now is found to be on the weigh- 
ing-machine and not on the medium. 
Sometimes the unseen ‘operators,’ as Dr. 
Crawford calls them, appear to find great 
difficulty in lifting even a light table: yet 
the whole strength of four men is not 
enough to hold the table down if it is 
determined to levitate; and a single man 
sitting on it is tilted off with the greatest 
ease, Dr. Crawford is very ready with 
explanations: in some cases there is too 
much light, or of the wrong color, on a 
part of the apparatus: or the table is only 
just small enough to stand on its plat- 


form, which is supposed to create dif- 
ficulty for the spiritual operators.” 

He has also set forth what he calls 
a theory of levitation, supposing that a 
flexible or rigid (sometimes it seems to 
be both at once) rod is formed out of 
matter taken from the medium and joins 
her body to the levitated table. Though 
rigid enough to transmit the weight of 
this through her body to the weighing- 
machine, it is imperceptible to the touch, 
nor does she seem to feel any discomfort 
from the weight so transmitted through 
her shins, although the table is borne at 
the end of a lever some feet long. This 
cantilever theory, with all the accessory 
explanations, is not by any means con- 
vincing mechanically. The one point 
that emerges from Dr. Crawford’s meas- 
urements is that they are hopelessly in- 
consistent and incomplete. When all 
these experiments have heen repeated 
with other mediums by other investi- 
gators, when there is practical agree- 
ment as to the facts, a time may come 
for spinning theories, but not yet. The 
great British organ of science from 
which we quote proceeds: 

“The root of the trouble is here. If in 
any ordinary inquiry you came upon re- 
sults like these, the same or another in- 
vestigator would take the whole thing 
up afresh from the beginning, with more 
accurate instrumental equipment, self-' 
recording apparatus, and so forth, and at 
least make certain of the facts. But in 
this case that method is not applicable. 
hecause the new investigator might quite 
likely find no facts at all to work upon. 
Yet, until this question can be cleared 
up. until the atmosphere of caprice and 
uncertainty which now surrounds these 
phenomena can be dispersed by further 
discovery, no real progress in psychical 
investigation is possible. And so long as 
this atmosphere is assumed to be the re- 
flection of actual human caprice on the 
part of certain assumed human ‘ope- 
rators’ who get ‘annoyed’ when certain: 
experiments arc tried, so long no real 
inquiry will even be attempted. What 
ever else the spiritualist hypothesis may 
do, it certainly acts as a bar to real in 
vestigation. We want to know whys 
these phenomena are so irregular and so 
uncertain, why they require darkness or 4 
red lamp, why we may not investigate 
them by any, methodowecean think of 


such as surprising the ‘operators.’ If we | 


content ourselves with the answer that 
the operators like it so, or do not like 
it we shall naturally not get very far. 
In the early days of electricity it was 
found that, while glass or sealing-wax 
could easily be electrified and made to 
attract small particles, this could not be 
done with metal rods. If the inquirers 
had been content with the explanation 
that the spirits did not like metals, our 
knowledge of electricity would soon have 
reached a limit.” 

Dr. Crawford tells us that his “ope- 
rators” were generally (not always) 
anxious to aid his investigations, the 
implication being that they approved and 
wished to demonstrate his doctrine of 
spiritualism. To quote Science Progress 
iurther: From this point of view it is 
untortunate that the most impressive 
manifestations seem to be given to those 
who already believe and are not in need 
of further proof. He gives it as one of 
the prime conditions, “before we can ex- 
pect anything worth having in the way 
of results,” that the medium and sitters 
must be “imbued with the seriousness 
and wonder of the phenomena pre- 
sented.” Fortunately for our wounded, 
if we are taking an X-Ray photograph of 
an injured limb, it is not found that the 
believer in radiography has any advan- 
tage over the incredulous: the photo- 
graph comes out just the same. Nor 
does the efficacy of a vaccine or serum 
depend in any degree on the faith of the 
patient, but protects equally the just man 
and the anti-vivisectionist. And if Dr. 
Crawford's “operators” were really sane 
human beings anxious to prove their 
own and his thesis, we should expect 
hem not only to welcome the oppor- 
unity to demonstrate before unbelievers, 
mt also eagerly to fall in with any ex- 
perimental tests whatever, especially 
hose designed to test their own good 
faith, If one-tenth of the energy now 
being wasted in getting useless messages 
from the other world could be devoted to 
finding out exactly what it is that hap- 
pens, and how it happens, psychical re- 
search would begin to justify itself, and 
there would be a speedy end of the com- 
plaints that scientific men refuse to con- 
sider the subject seriously —Current 
Opinion, 
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THE FAILURES. 


We were busy making money 
In the world’s great game; 
We were “gathering the honey” 

When the vision came. 

We greeted it with laughter, 
Though we frowned upon 
“The fools’ who followed after, 
When the dream had gone. 


Oh, we were canny schemers, 
So we sold and bought; | 
And jeered the silly dreamers 
And the dream they sought. 
We gave but fleeting glances 
To that “hare-brained crew,” 
For we took no stock in fancies — 
Till the dream came true! 


So much had gold imbued us, 
So had greed been nursed, 
We'd let the Best elude us 
And wed kept the Worst; 
We long to “do it over,” 
But we can not try, 
For every dream’s a rover, 
And our dreain’s gone by! 
—Berion Braley, in Collier's. 
ea 


NAPOLEON SPEAKS. 


Stephen Leacock in “Frenzied Fic- 
tion” (John Lane Company) gives us 
the following scrap of conversation over- 
heard at the seance. All the spirits, he 
tells us, were happy, quite happy; every- 
thing was bright and beautiful where 
they are. Even Napoleon. The con- 
versation with him opens charmingly: 


“Hello!” I called. “Est-ce gue cest Em- 
pereur Napoléon à qui jy’ ai Theuneur de par- 
ler?” : 

“How's that?” said Napoleon, 

“Je demande si je suis encommunication 
avec TEmpercur Napolion 
“Oh,” said Napoleon, 

speak English.” 

“What!” IT said in surprise. 
English? I always thought 
speak word of it” He was 
minute. Then he said: 

“I picked it up over here. 
Go right ahead.” 

Se 


“that’s all right; 


“You know 
you couldn't 
silent for a 


It’s all right. 


It seems to me a firm and well- 
grounded faith in the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis might help to regenerate the 
world. —Professor Francis Bowen. 

os 

I will not believe that it is given to 
man to have thoughts nobler or loftier 
than the real truth of things.—Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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AN INSECT MYSTERY. 


Dr. H. Knight Horsfield asks by what 
method the sexes of certain insects man- 
aged to communicate with each other 
over long distances. Take, for example, 
the Oak Eggar moth. If the female be 
imprisoned in a chip box and taken many 
miles from the place of capture her 
whereabouts will at once be discovered 
by the males and they will assemble un- 
erringly around her place of captivity. 
How is the communication made? “By 
what manner of wireless telegraphy is 
the imperious message sent which is re- 
sponded to instantly by the Eggar gal- 
lants, who desert their fragrant habitat, 
brave every obstacle, ignore adverse 
winds, shape their course through a 
strange and dusky wilderness of bricks 
and mortar, find the identical house, and, 
at length, laughing at loeksmiths, cluster 
in masses around the tiny prison where- 
in the young princess is interned?” The 
problem has long been known, but 
science has nothing to say. But Dr. 
Horsfield himself has a suggestion. Ry 
what right, he asks, do we restrict in- 
sects to our own five senses? In other 
realms of nature there may be fifty or 
fifty thousand. 

It would certainly be strange if science 
should credit insects with more than five 
senses while regarding a human claim 
to more than the usual equipment as evi- 
dence of insanity. 


Price Five Cents 


WAR AND ITS RESULTS. 


DEAR : Let me try again to an- 
swer one of the questions contained in 
your letter. You ask if we may expect 
the advent of a spiritual teacher after the 
conclusion of peace, just as there have 
been other spiritual teachers at various 
epochs in human history. 

I do not know. I have no ground ei- 
ther for expectation op for belief. It 
is true that the world has seen a great 
many spiritual teachers, and will cer- 
tainly see many more, but we must re- 
member that they come in obedience to 
a cyclic law, and although we have some 
slight knowledge of the scope of that 
law we do not know of it with enough 
precision to justify a prediction. 1 know 
that there are some people who speak 
with much apparent certainty as to the 
coming of such a teacher, but you must 
refer to them for the sources of their 
knowledge. I have no knowledge on the 
subject, nor even, as I say, an expecta- 
tion. And I may add that speculations 
on this point do not seem to me to be 
very useful. 

But there is one thing that is quite 
sure. Humanity must save itself just 
like the individual. It will not be saved 
vicariously. The spiritual teachers of 
the race have usually preceded and not 
followed the great world cataclysms. 
Jesus, for example, came just before the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire, not 
after it, and we may note incidentally 
that the dissolution of the Roman Em- 
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pire was an even greater event than the 
present war, although it was not so rapid 
nor so spectacular. It may be that the 
people who lived during that tremendous 
period, when it may well have seemed 
that humanity itself was doomed, were 
just as certain that they needed super- 
human help as we are today, and they 
did not know that their extremity was 
actually due to their neglect of the super- 
human help that had been offered and 
hat they had rejected. If you look for 
the analogies here you will not fail to 
find them. 

Now I have already warned you 
against the mistake of supposing that the 
war is in any real sense the closing of an 
account, and that the world will now 
float automatically into the smooth 
waters of peace and tranquillity. It will 
do nothing of the sort. The war was the 
result of the hard and cruel materialism 
that humanity had taken for its god. For 
some half-century we have sedulously 
preached the gospel of self, of acquisi- 
tion, of proprietorship. We have re- 
served all our praise for those who have 
been successful in enriching themselves 
at the cost of others. Rapacity has be- 
come a virtue, and cupidity the mark and 
the proof of worth. You may say if you 
like that the war was nature’s vengeance 
for so hideous a gospel as this, but it was 
not a vengeance in the ordinary sense 
of that word. It would be more correct 
to say that it was the result and the con- 
tinuation of that gospel. You can not 
teach men to be predatory and at the 
. Same time say that they shall be preda- 
tory only in certain specified ways that 
we call peaceful, that the weapons of 
their chase shall always be promissory 
notes and mortgages and never bayonets 
and rifles. If competition and acquisi- 
tion are actually the laws of life there 
will be no limit to the methods of such 
acquisition and competition, From the 
moment of their inception they are 
headed straight for the battlefield. 

Have we now learned the lesson? 
That is really the only question that we 
have to ask. lf we have not learned the 
lesson then we may expect that other 
and worse evils are about to befall us. 
At the moment there are no clear indi- 
cations that we understand the true causes 
of the war, and there are certainly no 
indications that we intend to avoid the 
causes in the future. It is true that there 


may be an undergrowth of new and bet- 
ter thought, but it is not yet showing 
itself in the general mind of the world. 
It would seem that we are preparing to 
go straight back to the old grooves of 
ruthless competition, and that “business 
as usual” is once more to be the order of 
the day. It is not of the slightest value 
to make leagues of nations or to sign a 
thousand peace treaties or agreements so 
long as the mind of the individual con- 
tinues to be a predatory one, so long as 
the dominant human relationship is one 
of acquisition. And we may even say 
that internal reform and a perfecting of 
the social organization is also of no value 
unless all these things shall stand upon 
a new basis of sacrifice and service. 

It is may be true, probably it is true, 
that there has been no time for the new 
kind of thought to show itself, but do not 
look for encouragement to international 
agreements, or to treaties, or to laws. 
These mean nothing whatever. There is 
only one way in which the world can 
avoid the calamities that may still be 
ahead of it. If there is a sufficiently 
large number of individuals who will re- 
solve that henceforth their lives shall be 
lives of unselfish service they will be the 
saviors of the world, and perhaps no vers 
great number will be needed. You will 
remember that ten righteous men would 
have saved the Cities of the Plain, but 
unfortunately they could not be found. 
It is not within the power of the indi- 
vidual to render more effective service 
to the world than to shape his own life 
along the lines of altruism and service. 
Those who do this are constituting then- 
selves a bulwark between humanity and 
its nemesis and the effectiveness of that 
bulwark will depend upon the number of. 
human stones in the wall. 

Seine oncom 


The merciful Lord, our Master, hears 
the cry of agony of the smallest of the 
small, beyond vale and mountain, and; 
hastens to its —deliverance.—Buddhist | 
Text, a 


A man there was, the’ some did count | 
him mad. ; | 
The more he cast away the more he had. 
—Bunyan. 
on 


Better keep yourself clean and bright: 
you are the window through which yot 
must see the world-—Bernard Shaw. 


A REINCARNATION STORY. 


Our popular novelists are somewhat 
slow to avail themselves of reincarna- 
tion as an element of fiction. Some few 
novels have been written with reincar- 
nation for their central theme—they may 
almost be called propaganda novels—but 
we are still awaiting the lighter novels 
that make reincarnation an incident 
rather than an essence. 

But we have one such novel in “The 
Ghost Girl,” by H. De Vere Stacpoole, 
just published by the John Lane Com- 
pany. The heroine is Phil Berknowles, 
an Irish girl who is left an orphan by 
the death of her father. Phil finds that 
she has been left to the guardianship 
of Mr. Pinckney of Charleston and in 
the course of the story we are led to 
suppose that both Phil and Pinckney had 
lived before at the time of the Civil 
War and that they are now fulfilling the 
destiny that had been interrupted by the 
outbreak of the great struggle. Thus 
we are told that when Phil visits the 
Druids’ glen near her home in Ireland 
she is filled with uneasy and hali- 
formed memories that confuse and per- 
plex her mind: 

There are people the doors of whose minds 
are absolutely closed on the past; we call them 
material and practical people ; there are others 
in which the doors of division are a wee 
crack open, or even ajar, so that their lives 
are more or less haunted by whisperings from 
that strange land we call yesterday. 

In some of the Burmese and Japanese chil- 
dren the doors stand wide open so that they 
can see themselves as they were before they 
passed through the change called death, but 
the Westerners are denied this. In Phil’s 
mind as a child one might suppose that 
through the doors ajar some recollections of 
forgotten gods once worshipped had stolen, 
and that the power of the Ju-ju and the 
Druids’ stone lay in their power of focussing 


those vague and wandering threads of remem- 
brance. 


When Phil goes to Charleston she 
finds that Pinckney’s old aunt has some 
quite definite ideas on such matters, al- 
though usually she finds it wise to keep 
them to herself. On one occasion she 
takes Phil to visit the Magnolia Ceme- 
tery and this leads to some reflections on 
the part of the old lady: 

_ Miss Pinckney returned from her wander- 
ings amongst the graves and they turned to 
the gate. 

“It used to seem strange to me coming here 
when I was a girl,” said she. “It always 
seemed as if I was coming to visit people 
who could never come to see me. I used to 
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pity them, but one gets older and one gets 
wiser, and: I fancy it’s they that pity us, if 
they can see us at all, which isn’t often likely.” 

“Dyou think they come back?” said Phil. 

“My dear child, if I told you what I thought, 
you'd say I was plum crazy. But PH say this. 
What do you think the Almighty made folk 
for? To live a few years and then lie in a 
grave with folk heaping flowers on them? 
There’s no such laziness in nature. I don’t 
say there aren't folk who live their lives like 
as if they were dead, covered with flowers and 
never moving a hand to help themselves like 
some of those N’ York women—but they don’t 
count. They're against nature, and I guess 
when they die they die, for they haven’t ever 
lived.” Then, vehemently: “Of course, they 
come back, not as ghosts peekin’ about and 
making nuisances of themselves, but they 
come back as people—which is the sensible 
way and there is nothing unsensible in nature. 
Mind you, I don't say there aren't ghosts; 
there are, for I've seen ’em; I saw Simon 
Pinckney, the one that dies of drink, as plain 
as my hand the same day he dies, but he 
was a no account. He hadn't the making of 
a man, so he couldn't come back as a man, 
and he wasn’t a woman; so he came back as 
a ghost. He was always an uneasy creature. 
else I don't suppose he’d have come back as 
anything. When a man wears out a suit of 
clothes he doesn’t die, he gets a new one, 
and when he wears out a body—which isn’t a 
bit more than a suit of clothes—he gets a new 
one. [f he hasn't piled up grit enough in 
life to pay for a new body, he goes about 
without one and he’s a ghost, Thats my way 
of thinking and 1 know—I know—n'maitter.” 


There is much to be said for Miss 
Pinckney’s philosophy. At least she 
helps us to understand the prevalence of 


ghosts. ee eee 


SAND. 


The sand which will not held the print 
of my shoe, 

Remembers, none the less, 

Chaos, 

The birth of stars, 

And the sunken lines of sea-devoured 
continents. 

It is the gray hair of earth, 

Bleached and wave-beaten, 

That has known the passionate rage of 
waters, 

White heat of sun, i 

And the slow passing of a thousand 
thousand years. 

—Hortense Flexner, in Contemporary 


Verse. 
N peinnein 


We wake and find ourselves on a stair, 
There are other stairs below us which 
we seem to have ascended: there are 
stairs above us, many a one, which go up- 
ward and out of sight —demerson. 
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A DREAM. 


(The author of “Fields and Battlefields,” 
just published by Robert M. McBride & Co., 
was severely wounded and taken to a field hos- 
pital in France. The nurse gave him a seda- 
tive and he says he seemed to fall “through 
a sudden hole into another realm,” and he 
dreamed that he was dead. He continues.) 

I passed several beings, one of whom 
came close to me and said, “I’m very 
sorry for all you young fellows, you 
haven't had much of a time.” 

I acknowledged him vaguely and went 
forward moved by a pleasant impulse like 
that of going to meet friends. 

Then another person met me and ac- 
companied me on my way. He spoke 
reasonably and I felt a rare pleasure— 
that of listening to, and following a pow- 
erful and enlightened mind and under- 
standing each step in his discourse. At 
every step | weighed the idea he put for- 
ward as impartially as if it had been my 
own, and at each step the joy of percep- 
tion and understanding increased. 

At one point the path seemed difficult. 
I took his arm and the movement was 
familiar. I wondered whether we were 
walking or thinking, our progress seemed 
as much a thing of the mind as of the 
body. The enjoyment connected with it 
was an athletic enjoyment. 

At one point, in reply to some dif- 
ficulty I had put forward, he replied, 
“You have still the idea of suffering too 
much behind all your thoughts. Of 
course, it is natural, seeing what your 
activities and those of your friends have 
been. On earth men are much concerned 
with suffering and have coupled it with 
their highest achievements, with Love 
and with Knowledge. Consider the Poet 
of Galilee. Men have recognized his 
idea of a Kingdom as a great achieve- 
ment, they have called it a Revelation, 
yet they have emphasized his suffering 
above the suffering of others. 

“Men have instituted a realm of suf- 
fering called Hell and many of their 
finest minds have been more interested in 
it than in Heaven. Heaven where there 
is no suffering—as they conceive it—fails 
o interest them. Thev have chosen a 
word to stand for their conception of 
feaven—a word which has become al- 
nost a term of contempt—Utopia. Yet 
you will follow me I am sure when I say 
hat the amount of suffering men have 
added to the Galilean Idea is a measure 
of the importance they attach to it. 


Rather than think of it in the light of 
Utopia, they have coupled it with untold 
suffering and sacrifice. 

“Men dread Security more than they 
dread Insecurity. That is the cause of 
their hatred of Utopia and of their mis- 
trust of Heaven. Suffering is insisted 
upon as a token of the risk without 
which life is considered undesirable.” 

“Undesirable!” I cried, “it is only be- 
cause they lack imagination. Desire fol- 
lows upon vision I believe 
that. . 2.” 

“You have faith,” he replied. “But 
men can attain what they truly desire.” 

It was here that the path seemed dif- 
ficult, and I took his arm.- Presently he 
laid a curious image before me. 

“You all remind me,” he said, “of men 
sitting blindfolded engaged in a life's 
work of reading in braille and studying 
existence by that means, with incredibie 
labor, when you have nothing to do but 
untie your own bandages and use your 
own eyes. 

“Now the mastery in braille achieved 
by some minds is magnificent, nay, stu- 
pendous. By its means they have per- 
ceived nearly every phenomenon of life 
except light. But their achievement and 
their tragedy go hand in hand, for pres- 
ently they forget that they have eyes, 
and some of them truly go blind. 

“The Poet of Galilee, who identified 
himself completely with his Idea, called 
himself the Light of the World. He 
pointed out once and for all that the 
simple man who has never blindfolded his 
eyes, or the wise man who has torn off 
his bandages, and trusts his own vision, 
is wiser than the most accomplished 
scholar of life in braille. For this vision. 
this direct perception of Life, means to 
have nothing interposed between your- 
self and ir, means to mingle with it. 
to live it in the very act of perceiving 
it. By this means Desire and Vision are 
perceived to be the same. By this means 
only consciousness of Life and Life it- 
self can go forward hand in hand, and 
happiness rather than suffering takes its 
place with Knowledge. 

“Wherever consciousness of Life be- 
comes separated from Life itself suffering 
is insisted upon as a value rather than 
joy: and it has been the mark of some 
of the very finest and most penetrating 
minds. But it is false to ascribe that 
suffering to the Poét_ofi-Galilee. Men 


have attributed to him their own weak- 
ness. He is the man of all others whose 
capacity for life is equal to his conscious- 
iess of it. 

“For you and the uncounted ones you 

ove, sunk in the sufferings of your time, 
do not be misled by those sufferings. All 
your discoveries, all your activities must 
now be in the direction of Life itself. 
“Remember joy.” 
The word leaped in my brain. Ah! 1 
had really forgotten, not the word, but 
he thought. Joy, peace, good-will! I 
urned, but my companion had gone. 

I pondered the thought he had left with 
me, and it begot in my mind a desire for 
companionship. All at once I seemed to 
emerge upon a sunny pathway where 
there was short grass under my feet. 

Around me on all sides now expanded 
the loveliest landscape, in which natural 
objects appeared to me so transfigured, 
yet so familiar, that on beholding them I 
felt a lifetime of twilight had come sud- 
denly to an end. The radiant air filled 
all interspaces with a beauty of its own. 
The grass path on which I found my- 
self was bordered on each side hy very 
rich deep grass in which at times I 
caught little gulfs of blue as of gentians. 
The trees were of the two kinds T loved, 
tall aspiring French poplars and aspens, 
standing in groups and yielding to each 
other in magnificence, and in other direc- 
tions the broad English oak islanded in 
the grass and complete in itself. 

At first I did not notice the sound of 
birds, for there was no special note to at- 
tract attention. Then gradually there 
was revealed a morning throbbing, as it 
were the essence of sound itself, in which 
when I listened attentively all varieties 
of notes could be distinguished: the long 
flute of the thrush, the happy-hearted 
cheeps and chirping of the finches, the 
dream-calling of the warblers, and sound- 
ing above and through the whole, certain 
eternal overtones coming from myriads 
of humbler little voices. 
© As with sound, so with light: objects 
near and far were seen with the same 


delicacy as on a distant hillside. Light 
seemed not , concerned to show the 
boundaries of things, but to shine 


through each and all. By an effort of 
thought, individual shapes and colors 
could be perceived and intensely enjoyed, 
but with a kind of exotic enjoyment as 
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of a swimmer who lingers before his 
plunge. 

Then I realized as I looked and 
listened that I did not truly desire to 
make distinctions or to seek out one im- 
pression lovelier than another. I recog- 
nized at last that what was so exquisitely 
familiar as to fill me with the profoundest 
joy was the experience of harmony. 

A group of men came towards me 
along the grass path, occupied with 
shouting at the top of their voices, laugh- 
ing, and making conversation. I recog- 
nized them almost immediately as some 
friends I had long held jealously in my 
mind. Joe was amongst them, the first 
of us to be killed on the Somme, Con- 
lan, who was killed at the water-cart, 
Binny, who used to sing Scotch songs, 
and other stretcher-bearers who had 
been killed. 

A well-known voice came to my ears: 
“Sergeant. Why, here’s sergeant,” 
and I quickened my pace towards them 
with a feeling of indescribable joy. But 
before I could reach them, a grotesque 
figure made a sudden appearance beside 
me and began asking me fussy questions. 
When I first saw him my heart sank. He 
asked me what my religion was and I 
burst out laughing. Then he said he was 
an Army Chaplain and very worried be- 
cause some of his C. of E. boys refused 
to rise again. “They won't rise again,” 
he repeated mournfully. 

The voices of my friends now seemed 
very near, but I knew that this was so 
ridiculous that I must be dreaming. 

“They won't rise again, though I men- 
tioned the ‘atonement,’ ” wailed the voice 
in my ear, and almost immediately I felt 
myself surrounded by walls of pain. 

I woke. 


BOY BIRTHS. | 


An Associated Press report from Los 
Angeles says that the birth returns show 
a notable increase in the number of boys. 
Dr. W. J. Chapman, health officer of 
Blythe, says that the male births arc 
now five times as numerous as female. 
Reports of increases in male birth have 
come form many sections of the country. 
but none is so marked as this. 

Wars have always heen followed by a 
preponderance of male births, a fact that 
science, unable to explain, has usually 
denied. 

There are two possible: explanations. 
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The first is that male births are greatly 
desired after a war, and that the desire 
of the mother may have some sort of con- 
trolling influence on the sex of the child. 

But the second explanation is more 
probable. Very many of those who have 
been kill return at once to incarnation in 
order that they may finish their unex- 
pired life cycle. Reports of a large in- 
crease in male birth have already come 
from some parts of Europe, and probably 
there will be many more reports to the 
same effect. It is all very well to say 
that nature always seeks an equilibrium. 
Of course she does. But how does she 
do it? What is her mechanism? It will 
be found that reincarnation answers these 
problems as it does most others. 

a ny 


LIGHT ON TIlE PATH. 


The rules which must be obeyed if the 
evolution of the soul is to take its normal 
course are clearly laid down in that won- 
derful book, “Light on the Path.” 

Kill out ambition. 

Kill out desire of life. 

Kill out desire of comfort. 

Kill out all sense of separateness. 

Kill out the desire for sensation. 

Kill out the hunger for growth. 

These aphorisms are frequently misun- 
derstood and therefore ridiculed. They 
do not imply asceticism, they do not im- 
ply denying one’s self all the pleasure of 
life, but they do mean that everything 
must be looked at from the standpoint of 
efficiency as a warrior in the great war 
to which we have referred; they are the 
rules of battle, rules without which it is 
impossible to win the victory and with- 
out which one can become at best but a 
black magician. 

White and black magic, white and 
black magicians, these are terms which 
are found in almost any book on occult- 
ism, and with the fairy stories in our 
minds we are apt to look on them as pure 
superstition, or we may take them so 
seriously that we attempt to evoke spirits 
to de our bidding. after the old rituals 
or rituals invented by ourselves. 

What is a magician? One does not 
have to wear a robe, to have a wand, to 
burn incense. and use evocations and in- 
cantations to be a magician. A magician 
is any one who uses or attempts to use 
forces not generally understood, As pos- 
sessors of the superior knowledge of na- 


ture given us by science, we would 
rightly pass as magicians before a sav- 
age, and any power not possessed by the 
average man, or possessed by him in an 
inferior degree entitles its owner to rank 
as a magician. 

It is a fundamental rule that occult 
powers must not be used for personal 
purposes, and this is one of the reasons 
for the secrecy which has often been in- 
sisted on. Every power may be used to 
the disadvantage of others, and when so 
used the act constitutes nothing short of 
burglary. But the powers need not be 
what we understand as occult. We do 
not have to go back to Atlantis to see 
that the great curse of society at ali 
times has been the abuse of superior in- 
telligence by its possessors for personal 
aggrandizement at the expense of others. 
It is the great problem today, the proi- 
lem which governments and social re- 
formers are struggling with, and which 
has been multiplied many times by the 


power which intellect derives from 
science, 
The distinction between white and 


black magic is then very simple. He who 
inakes use of his powers, his knowledge. 
his influence, for purposes which relate 
to himself and regardless of their effects 
on others, is a black magician. He who 
uses them for the good of the world is a 
white magician. The black magician of 
today wears the business suit; his meth- 
ods are very generally those approved 
or winked at by the law; he does not 
choose some dismal and lonely chamber, 
but has an office in a skyscraper and car- 
ries on his work through the stock ex- 
change, the banks, and the mechanism of 
trade. We meet him by the dozens or the 
hundreds daily, and if we look we are 
likely to find traces of him in ourselves. 
Even if he thinks he loves his fellows, 
while he is really spending his time in 
trying to advance himself physically or 
spiritually without regard to whether 
others who need his help are getting it, in 
short, if his aims are sclfish, no matter 
on what level, he belongs among the 
black magicians——-The O. E. Library 
Critic, 1207 Q Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. l 


This “thinking of one’s self” as this 
that, or the other, is the chief factor ir 
the production of every kind of psychic 
or even physical phenomena-——H, P 
Blavatsky. 
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AN UNHAPPY MAN. 


“Probably the most unhappy man in 
he world today is the Pope.” So a 


writer who signs himself ‘“Torque- 
mada” declares in the New Europe 
London). The same writer continues: 


“His political universe is tottering. In 
his war between despotism and free 
peoples despotisms are cracking and 
dissolving; and, if the Allies realize 
heir aims, despotisms will disappear.” 
It is the misfortune of the Pope, we 
read further, to have inherited a body 
of political teaching in virtue of which 
he Papacy is the most absolute and 
rigid of the medieval despotisms that 
sull survive: 


At one time in its history it [the Papacy] 
almost succeeded in establishing itself as polit- 
ical overlord of the world. When its very 
existence was threatened by the Reformation, 
it tempered some of its pretensions and be- 
came at once the partner and the tool of the 
secular despotisms that helped it in the 
counter-Reformation. The Papacy has lost its 
temporal possessions, but it has abrogated 
none of its claims. It is not only itself a 
mediæval despotism, but it professes to teach 
authoritatively the principles that must govern 
social structures of all states. Its theory of 
society, of the state, of the relations of states 
ta the Papacy, has not changed in any essen- 
tial particular since the Middle Ages. 

It still claims the right to depose kings and 
governments, to free peoples from their al- 
legiance, to delimit the sphere of action of 
every secular government. It denies the right 
of civil states to legislate in certain ques- 
tions of political and social policy. The Syl- 
labus of Pius IX, which is part of the dog- 
matic teachings of the church, anathematizes 
those principles of liberty and freedom on 
which every Allied state rests, and for the 
extension of which the Allies are fighting. 
According to the political teaching of the Pope 
the American Republic, the French Republic, 
ind Modern Italy were conceived in sin, and 
are merely tolerated because the Papacy has 
tut the political power to destroy them. 


These claims may sound preposter- 
sus, but “they are the current teaching 
n every Catholic ecclesiastical semi- 
ary,” the writer states; “and, notwith- 
standing that they have long since been 
‘ejected or ignored by the majority of 
Catholic laymen in the Allied countries, 
they represent the convictions of the 
ecclesiastical organization and deter- 
mined the papal attitude toward the 
war”: 

The German, the Austrian, the Turk, and 
he Bulgar, as they have shown themselves 
a this war, are not the natural allies of the 
itad of a great spiritual church. But they 


we the only possible allies of the political 
caching of the Pope and his ecclesiastical 
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organization. The Central Powers in political 
theory are acceptable to the Vatican, for the 
Central Powers fight for the continuance of 
despotism. The Vatican is opposed to the 
Allied Powers, since the Allied Powers fight 
for freedom and free institutions. Catholics 
who fight on the side of the Allies in this 
war are not political followers of the Pope, 
but are his political opponents. The turn of 
the tide has come. 


When this war is over, concludes the 
writer, the Pope, unless he sets his house 
in order, will And himseli the only despot 
remaining, faced by a democratic world 
that has come into being in spite of his 
laws, his intrigues, and his anathemas, 
and springing largely from the blood of 
his spiritual children: 


He has had to face this issue before in the 
case of particular countries, but he then had 
his fellow despots to back him, and he came 
out at least undefeated, by branding as irre- 
ligious those who were prepared to lay down 
their lives for right and justice and freedom. 

Two courses are open to him in the future, 
either to run the risk of being a Pope with- 
out a flock or to become again the demo- 
cratic head of a great spiritual church. 


—Current Opinion. 
ny 
For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 
the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 


Saw 


‘Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 


there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nation’s airy navies grappling 
in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plung- 
ing through the thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furld 

In the parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the World. —Tennyson. 

ponnn 
All omens point towards the steady 

continuance of just such labor as has 

already taught us all we know. Perhaps, 

indeed, in this complex of interpene- 

trating spirits our own effort is no indi- 

vidual, no transitory, thing. That which 

lies at the root of each of us lies at the 

root of the Cosmos, too. Our struggle 1s 

the struggle of the Universe itself; and 

the very Godhead finds fulfillment 

through our upward striving souls.— 

Myers. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatisin and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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A CLERICAL DUNCE. 


The popular clergyman who attacks 
Theosophy usually leaves us with a prob- 
lem that it is by no means easy to solve. 
We do not know whether he himself is 
ignorant or whether he merely assumes 
that his audience is ignorant. Perhaps 
it is a case of ignorance communing with 
ignorance—always a saddening sight. 

Take, for example, the case of the Rev. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, who writes on 
“Theosophy and the Christian Faith” in 
the June issue of the American Church 
Monthly. We do not know the origin of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s misinformation. He 
does not tell us. Possibly, like the source 
ot the Nile or Mr. Yellowplush’s pedi- 
gree, it is “wropt in obscurity.” Possibly 
it is to be found in his subconsciousness. 
But it does not matter. It is none the 
less interesting to watch its course. 

Theosophy, according to Mr. Macken- 
zie, is the same as Buddhism. This, of 
course, simplifies the task of criticism, 
because, as we all know, Buddhism is one 
of the pagan religions of the world and 
therefore stands self-condemned. We 
can only be grateful that Mr. Mackenzie 
did not identify Theosophy with head- 
hunting, or voodoo, or thuggery. It 
would have been equally satisfying to his 
audience. 

Now hear what Mr. Mackenzie has to 
say about Buddhism: 

In India, its home and fertile ground of 


growth, it bred and nourished a despicable 
caste distinction, which ground to the earth 
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the poorer classes; it degraded womankind; 
it compelled the young widow to throw her- 
self upon the funeral pyre of her dead hus- 
band; because Karma had no relief from the 
agonies of a torturing conscience, frenzied 
souls cast themselves under the crunching 
wheels of the Juggernaut car or into the flow- 
ing Ghanges, their children, too, sharing thcir 
miserable fate at times. 


This reminds us of Mr. Bryce’s com- 
ment on the Holy Roman Empire. He 
said the name was a good one with the 
exception that it was neither holy, nor 
Roman, nor an empire. Mr. Mackenzie's 
sketch of Buddhism is equally good with 
the exception that Buddhism has no 
castes, that it glorifies womanhood, that it 
does not practice widow burning, that it 
has nothing to do with Juggernaut, and 
that it does not worship the Ghanges. 
We wonder what Mr. Mackenzie would 
say if some Buddhist preacher should 
identify Christianity with Mormonism, 
the Holy Rollers, and the Spanish In- 
quisition. But then no Buddhist would 
be so ignorant. It is left to Mr. Macken- 
zie to be ignorant and unashamed, a dis- 
credit which attaches equally to the 
dlmerican Church Monthly, that must as- 
suredly have passed under the editorship 
of a choir boy, and not a particularly 
bright choir boy at that. 

Theosophy, of course, has nothing to 
do with Buddhism. Even a clergyman 
ought to know that. At least there might 
have been a reference to the encyclo- 
pedia, but perhaps stuff of this kind is 
good enough for its audience. 
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IN SELF-DEFENSE. 
(From the Theosophical Quarterly.) 


Condemnation of the Boisheviki of 
Russia, and reference to the misguided 
reformers who unconsciously foster the 
Bolsheviki spirit, lead naturally to the 
mention of Mrs. Annie Besant’s per- 
nicious activities in India. There is no 
need to describe these in detail. Those 
who desire further information on the 
subject can obtain it from an article en- 
titled “Top-Hat or Turban?” in the June, 
1918, issue of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Statements have appeared in the press to 
the effect that Mrs. Besant “gave up The- 
osophy" in order to agitate against the 
British government in India. The press 
could not understand, of course, that 
Mrs. Besant “gave up Theosophy” long 
before she was adopted by, and became 
spokesman for, the English-speaking 
babus. Unfortunately, however, Mrs. 
Besant has not given up, so far as we are 
aware, the use of the natne “Theosophy.” 
We wish greatly that she would. Far 
one reason, if she were to do so, it would 
relieve us from the necessity of repeat- 
ing the statement that neither she nor 
any organization with which she is asso- 
ciated has any connection with the Theo- 
sophical Society or with the Theosoph- 
ical Quarterly. 

We should like the same thing very 
clearly understood of Mr. C. W. Lead- 
beater, whose latest known offense is to 
masquerade as a “Bishop,” and who has 
recently given to the world (though the 
world does not know it!) what purports 
to be a conversation on “the astral plane” 
with Prince Bismarck. Of all the bal- 
derash we have read, we are prepared to 
give Mr. Leadbeater first prize for vacu- 
ous silliness, But what an outrage that 
he should use the words “Theosophy” 
and “Theosophical Society” ‘as a cloak 
for his abnormalities! Pelow-worker 
with Mrs. Besant he is: and, like her, 
neither he nor any organization with 
which he is associated has any connec- 
tion with the Theosphical Society or with 
the Theosophical Quarterly. 

a a 

No one thing is foreign or unrelated to 
another. This general connection gives 
unity and ornament to the world. For 
the world, take it altogether, is but one. 
There is but one sort of matter to make 
it of; and one law to guide it.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 


A SONG OF INFINITY. 


am the mighty Master 

Of color and light and form: 
am the spirit of sunshine, 

I am the night of the storm. 


ond fea 


ed 


am the seed of the flower, 
I am the sap of the tree; 
am the sky and mountain, 
I am the river and sea. 


fend 


rome 


am the spirit inclusive, 

With life and death in my heart: 
am the dream of the dreamer— 
The whole and its every part. 


Lad 


Sorrow and joy sweep through me. 
Yet master of both am I; 

I am the life of mortals, 
I am the death they die. 


I am the sun in the heavens, 
- I am the worm on earth— 
And all who die return to Me 
Who give all creatures birth. 
—James M. Warnack. 


I HEARD A VOICE, 


The rapidly growing interest in the 
supposed receiving of messages from the 
dead and in the various means by which 
this is done—an interest which has been 
in large part inspired by the great war 
and the different attitude toward death 
which its sacrifices have brought about 
—will be increased by a volume which 
E. P. Dutton & Co. have ready for pub- 
lication. It is called “I Heard a Voice: 
or, The Great Exploration,” and is writ- 
ten by an Englishman who signs himseli 
merely “A King’s Counsel.” The book 
contains a series of messages received by 
two girls of eleven and fourteen through 
a planchette and through automatic 
writing. The messages began in 1910. 
after the two girls had been amusing 
themselves for some time with the plan- 
chette and considering it as nothing more 
than an interesting toy. Then began to 
come messages from the other worle. 
from dead relatives and friends, and from 
people previously unknown to any men- 
ber of the family. The book records 
these messages, which at last began to be 
received clair-audiently by one of the 
girls and were written down at her dic- 
tation as they were received through 4 
year and a half. 


IN THE NEXT WORLD. 


In a previous book issued by this pub- 
lisher Mr. Hewat laid down the rules 
which he believes govern communication 
with the psychic world, and described, in 
considerable detail, the circumstances 
surrounding those who have passed be- 
yond, their abodes and manner of living. 
The present book consists of a series of 
letters from a dead brother and sister to 
their surviving sister, communicated by 
means of automatic writing, and without 
the rather clumsy medium of the Ouija 
board, dear to Patience Worth and the 
transcendental novelists. The letters, in 
great measure, bear out the theories 
enunciated in Mr. Hewat’s text-book and 
add further information to show that the 
spirits still continue to take an interest 
in the doings of their friends on the 
physical plane, guarding them agains: 
sickness and conserving their strength 
so that they may live out their period of 
probation here on earth and may have a 
chance of developing their souls to a 
point where they are alile to take up their 
duties of helpfulness an the higher plane 
without further training. 

When Harry died, he found Helen 
waiting to receive him beyond the dark 
belt. “The sight of my face,” says 
Helen, “startled him and made him take 
himself to task for sleeping so soon after 
dinner. Then I laughed, and something 
about that giggle reached his little-boy 
memory of me. He smiled at me, saying: 
‘Am I really out of it at last, and is this 
Helen? Sister said last summer that 
you would be on hand when I came over 
here. My, but you are good to look at. 
l had forgotten what fine eyes you had. 
T remember now, and that habit of 
wrinkling up your nose when you 
laughed. It was that which opened up 
the door of memory, and that giggle. 
Well, 1 suppose it is up to us to renew 
our relationship. Put me wise to this 
deal” And so all goes on very much as 
before. 

Slangy and irresponsible when he first 
passes over, Harry soon settles down to 
his new opportunities. He becomes the 
pupil of the brother of his sister's hus- 
hand, who is a teacher of music on the 
supra-physical plane, and devotes him- 
self to preparing his brother-in-law, Tee, 
who is an actor and still on earth, to take 
his part in the art world of the spirits 
when he, in turn, passes over. For only 


Grief,” by Bolton Hall. 
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art is eternal. “Tee must cut out worry, 
fear, and discouragement, and believe in 
the dignity and use of what he has within 
to offer to the public. He is on the right 
track to be able to continue here with- 
out breaking the thread as I had to do. 
Not business, but art is eternal, and goes 
right across the border called death. 
Thank God you have had the sense to 
choose a real lasting work. Here 1 am, 
foot-loose and at sea, with not an idea 
in my head as to a future. It’s me for 
the employment bureau. Nothing doing. 
I've got to start at day labor under some 
one who has been wise elsewhere.” 
About reincarnation the spirits are not 
sure. Some believe in it, some don’t. As 
on earth, there are plenty of things that 
the scientists have not fathomed. The 
holiness and omniscience of the dead is 
a delusion. “The so-called dead are no 
more holy than they were before they 
died; but, on the other hand, custom has 
built up a sort of sanctified atmosphere 
about those passed beyond, which it may 
not be worth while to disturb, It’s an- 
other of the beautiful Santa Claus myths 
which hurt no one.”—New York Evening 
Post. 


Lerrers From Harry anp HELEN, 
York: Mitchell Kennerley; $1.50, 


a 
A PARABLE. 


In a strange country I sat by the road- 
side heavy with grief. Then along the 
way three maidens danced, their arms 
intertwined, their eyes aflame, all beau- 
tiful as the sunlight. 

“Oh, radiant ones,” I cried, “who are 
you?” 

They answeerd softly, “We are called 
Life and Love and Death.” 

“But whither go you?” 

“We know not,” they answered. 

“And which is Life. which Love, and 
which is Death?” I cried again. 

“Ah,” answered they, “that we do not 
know,” and they twined their arms more 
lovingly. 

Joy flames in their eyes, so I arose and 
went with them —lrom “The Halo of 
Published by 


New 


Brentano's. pie Pe 


Wisdom is not only knowing how and 
why, but is the attitude of a mind that 
has been put in parallel with great truths 
and is thereby nourished and fortified — 
Alan Sullivan. 
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; ALL SOULS’ NIGHT. 
Through scudding clouds the stars peer 
out, 
Half-veiled their radiant light; 
Low in the sky, a waning moon 
Gives but a pallid light; 
The sleeping world lies still, so still— 
It is All-Hallows’ Night! 


And see! From out the shadows dim, 
Who comes? A company 

Of fighting men, in battle slain 
This many a century, 

Whose souls to roam the mortal earth 
For this short hour are free. 


On gallant steeds caparisoned 
And armor-clad, they ride— 

These hosts of England's warriors old 
On Cressy’s field who died, 

And who met Death at Waterloo, 
They march now side by side! 


But, following the ghostly train 
That winds far, far ahead, 
What countless multitude come now? 
Verdun’s heroic dead— 
Boys of the Marne, whose mothers’ 
tears 
Time has not comforted! 


Brothers in arms, they share the camp 

As they were living men. 

Till morning steals upon the night 

And cock-crow sounds—and then 
They vanish in the pale, gray mist, 

Back to their graves again! 

—M. V. Caruthers, in New York Times. 
| ned 
THE WILL OF GOD. 

Midas lived in a palace, but his 
daughter caught a disease that grew up 
in one of the slums, out of which Midas 
“got his living.” 

The doctor said that it was scarlet 
ever; and when it looked like measles, 
he said “measles had intervened.” 
So he gave her medicines till the di- 
gestion got hopelessly out of order: then 
he told the nurse to rouse the patient 
hree times a night to give her sleeping 
draughts. He was a very wise doctor 
and knew he must do something for his 
patient—and for his fee. 

Later he “found” that Midas’ daughter 
nad developed pneumonia; and Midas 
relieved it all, so the doctor adminis- 
ered stimulants and called another doc- 
or in consultation, who said that he had 
done exactly right. Then they injected 


morphine into her arm, to quiet Midas 
and the patient; and they said that her 
death was due to heart failure. So it 
was. 

The Board of Health disinfected 
Midas’ house—the slums took care of 
themselves. 

The clergyman said that the girl had 
“faded like a leaf,” and that “it was the 
will of God.” 

So it was; for “Whatsoever a man 
soweth; that shall he also reap.”—From 
“The Halo of Grief” by Bolton Hall. 
Published by Brentano's. 

aes 
CONSOLATION. 

(A portion of a letter from Plutarch to his 
wife on the death of their child, Timoxena.) 

As for what you hear others say, who 
persuade the vulgar that the soul, when 
once freed from the body, suffers no in- 
convenience or evil nor is sensible at all, 
I know that you are better grounded in 
the doctrines delivered down to us from 
our ancestors, as also in the sacred mys- 
teries of Bacchus, than to believe such 
stories; for the religious symbols are 
well known to us who are of the fra 
ternity. Therefore be assured, that the 
soul, being incapable of death, is af- 
fected in the same manner as birds thal 
are kept in a cage. For if she has been 
a long time educated and cherished im 
the body, and by long custom has been 
made familiar with most things of this 
life, she will (though separable) return 
again, and at length enter the body; nor 
ceaseth it by new births now and then 
to be entangled in the chances and 
events of this life. For do not think 
that old age is therefore evil spoken oi 
and blamed, because it is accompanied 
with wrinkles, gray hairs and weakness 
of body. But this is the most trouble- 
some thing in old age, that it maketh the 
soul weak in its remembrance of divine 
things, and too earnest for things re- 
lating to the body; thus it bendeth and 
howeth, retaining that form which i 
took of the body. But that which © 
taken away in youth, being more soft 
and tractable, soon returns to its native 
vigor and beauty. Just as fire that i 
quenched, if it be forthwith kindled 
again. sparkles and burns out imme- 
diately. So most speedily “ ‘twere 
good to pass the gates of death,” before 
too great a love of bodily and earthly 
things be engendered in ithe ‘soul, and it 


becomes soft and tender by being used 
to the body, and (as it were) by charms 
and potions incorporated with it. 

—— oa 


PARACELSUS AND CHEMISTRY. 


The term iatro-chemistry is one sel- 
dom heard nowadays. It means chemis- 
iry as applied to or used in medicine. 
The school that first promulgated its 
heories and practices flourished between 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century 
and the latter half of the seventeenth. It 
eld that it was upon the proper chem- 
ical relations of the fluids in the body 
hat health was dependent; and it en- 
deavored from this hypothesis to explain 
health conditions in terms of chemical 
fundamentals. Flanders appears to have 
been its chief centre of operations during 
the seventeenth century. It needs no 
stretch of the imagination to recognize its 
empiricism, reaching even to the present 
day in the drugging systems that with 
hypnotic clutch hold a not inconsiderable 
portion of the human race in bondage as 
great as that to which the immediate fol- 
lowers of Paracelsus subjected their vic- 
tims, 

Opposed to the school of iatro-chemists 
was that of the iatro-mathematicians, 
which held sway in Italy in the seven- 
teenth century. It attempted to apply the 
laws of mechanics and mathematics to the 
human body; and its adherents were en- 
thusiastic anatomists. The iatro-chem- 
ical school, holding that disease resulted 
from abnormal chemical processes with- 
in the body, believed that health could 
he restored by the counteracting cffects 
of chemical substances. 

Paracelsus was the chief exponent of 
this materialistic group during the 
earlier part of its career. He was a man 
who never stood high in the estimation 
of his contemporaries. It has been said 
of him that he was “of violent passions, 
coarse. arrogant, and unscrulpulous’— 
not at all promising material, one would 
say, for the healing of the sick. Para- 
celsus had an adventurous career. living 
at one time by fortune-telling, at another 
as an army surgeon, between times gath- 
ering whatever curious information he 
could from gipsies, conjurers, and chem- 
ists indiscriminately. The world to him 
was a kind of heterogeneous oyster which 
he strove to open on the chance of find- 
ing some sort of a pear! which would en- 
able him to secure the recipe for the 
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healing or the amelioration of the world’s 
sufferings. He had wandered when still 
a young man over most of Europe, and 
had penetrated some distance also into 
Asia and Africa. In 1526 he was ap- 
pointed professor of physic in the Uni- 
versity of Basel. 

At this time the laity were in revolt 
at the system of therapeutics in vogue, 
and Paracelsus became their spokesman, 
greatly to the chagrin of his professional 
friends. He was acquainted with almost 
all the chemical preparations of his day, 
and it was his aim to use as many of 
these as possible in his practice. His 
ability along this line has never been 
doubted; but he made no discovery of 
any new chemical substance. His opin- 
ions were a strange mixture compounded 
of mysticism, theosophy, pantheism, and 
astrology: and he was firmly under the 
conviction that astrology was definitely 
associated with medicine. He insisted 
that the function of chemistry was not to 
make gold from the baser metals, but to 
manufacture medicines and substances 
for use in the arts. So strongly did his 
teaching impress itself on the people that 
from his day chemistry began to be 
taught in the universities and schools as 
an essential part of a medical education. 

The immediate followers of Paracelsus 
were extremely bold in propagating the 
doctrines of their master. They declared 
that the secrets of magical medicine were 
contained in the Apocalypse. They were 
extreme pantheists. They believed that 
everything that exists eats and drinks, 
that even minerals and liquids do so. 
They held that all human knowledge was 
to be found in the Cabala, the laws of 
which explained all bodily function: the 
sun ruled the heart. Jupiter the liver, 
Mercuryethe lungs, and so forth. Gold 
was the specific for heart trouble, while 
silver solutions looked after the brain. 
One can hardly imagine it possible to go 
further along the lines of blind credulity 
and fictitious speculation than did these 
men, They were dangerous fanatics. 
reckless and unscrupulous in the use they 
made of substances but imperfectly 
known to them, and they wrought untold 
misery and mischief on those upon whom 
they experimented. The suggestions they 
poured into the minds of the unthinking 
permeate deeply many of the beliefs of 
humanity to this hour. 

So far as the..jatro-chemists were 
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chemists they did service. Libavius was 
the discoverer of stannic chloride, and he 
described a method for making oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid) which is prac- 
tically the same method as the one now 
in use on the manufacturing scale. Van 
Helmont considered, like Thales, that 
water was the true foundation of all 
things. He is said to have been the first 
to use the term gas, and he accurately 
described carbonic acid gas, producing it 
from limestone. Sylvius freed the teach- 
ing of Paracelsus from much of its mys- 
tical absurdity during the seventeenth 
century; and it is interesting to note that 
he was aware of the analogy between 
combustion and respiration. Willis, an 
Englishman, was also a follower of Para- 
celsus as regards the theory of matter, 
but followed Sylvius in the attempt to 
banish mysticism from the practice of 
iatro-chemistry. These, with many oth- 
ers, brought chemistry within the range 
of professional study, with the result that 
many substances were discovered and the 
foundations laid for progress along more 
rational lines. 

During this period Agricola did splen- 
did work as a metallurgist, as did Palissy, 
the potter, and Glauber, the technologist. 
All three were almost entirely experi- 
mental chemists. Agricola, in hts work, 
“Libri XII de re Metallica,” gives ac- 
counts of the testing, preparation, and ex- 
traction of the ores, as practiced in his 
time. He goes into the smelting of cop- 
per and the methods of obtaining mercury 
and gold by amalgamation. He even tells 
how to recover the mercury, after amal- 
gamation, by sublimation. He describes 
also the smelting of lead, bismuth, tin, 
iron, and antimony. Agricola must have 
written from personal knowledge of the 
various processes he describes,eand after 
careful investigation of them. Palissy 
can hardly be said to have belonged to 
any particular school of chemistry. He 
was self-taught. a keen experimenter, and 
an accurate observer. Ceramic art was 
greatly enriched by his discoveries. 
Glauber published an encyclopedia of 


chemical processes. and was the dis- 
coverer of Glauber’s salts (sodium sul- 
phate ) 


During this period the common mineral 
acids, sulphuric, hydrochloric, and nitric, 
became articles of commerce. and were 
used in the manufacture of useful 
products. A considerable number of 


metallic oxides were in regular use in 
the arts. But organic substances—thar 
is, compounds containing carbon-—were 
not much known. Acetic acid was, how- 
ever, as were some acetates and tartrates, 
as well as succinic, benzoic. and stearic 
acids, the last-named one of the charac- 
teristics acids of oils and fats. Ether 
was likewise known and in use-—Cliris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
E 


THE FLESHING SHOP. 


I got this body in the Fleshing Shop 
When it was small and pudgy-like and 
red: 

No teeth it had nor could it stand erect-—— 
A fuzzy down sparse upon its head; 
At sight of it the neighbors stood and 

laughed, 
And tickled it and jogged it up and 
down; 
Then some one put it in a little cart, 
And wheeled it gaily through 
gaping town. 


the 


When it grew stronger and could walk 
and run, 

I wet it in the pond above the mill, 
Or took it to a building called a “school,” 
And there I had to keep it very still. 
And later, when its muscles stronger 

grew, 
I made it sow and reap to get its grain. 
And tanned it in the summer’s fiercest 
suns, 
And toughened it with the wind and 
cold and rain. 


Tt served to keep me near my friend, the 
Earth, 
It helped me well to get from place to 
place, 
And then, perhaps, a tiny bit of me 
Has sometimes worked out through it. 
hands and face! 


How long I’ve had it! Longer than it 


seems 

Since first they wraped it in a linen 
clout 

And now ‘tis shriveled, patched anc 


breaking down— 
I guess, forsooth, that I have worn it 
out! 


And 1? 
young, . 
A soul ne'er ages—is not bent or grav, 
And when the body breaks and crumble; 
down— 
The Fleshing Shop is just across the 
way! —Richard Wightman. 


Oh, bless you! I am verv, 


WISDOM FROM “ISIS UNVEILED.” 


The Astral Light keeps an un- 
mutilated record of all that was, that is, 
or ever will be. The minutest acts of 
our lives are imprinted on it, and even 
our thoughts rest photographed on its 
eternal tablet. 


Memory—the despair of the material- 
ist, the enigma of the psychologist, the 
sphmx of Science—is to the student of 
old philosophies merely a name to ex- 
press that power which man uncon- 
sciously exerts with many of the inferior 
animals—-to look with inner sight into 
the Astral Light and there behold the 
images of past sensations and incidents. 


That flash of memory which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to show a drowning 
man every long-forgotten scene of his 
mortal life as the landscape is revealed 
by the intermittent flashes of lightning— 
is simply the sudden glimpse which the 
struggling soul gets into the silent gal- 
leries where his history is depicted in im- 
perishable colors. 


No man, however gross and material 
he may be, can avoid leading a double 
existence; one in the visible universe, the 
other in the invisible. 


Hiranyagarba, or the Unit Soul. 


The man who has conquered matter 
sufficiently to receive the direct light 
from his shining Augoiedes feels truth 
intuitionally; he could not err in his 
judgment notwithstanding all the 
sophisms suggested by cold reason, for he 
is illuminated. 


The mind receives indelible impres- 
stons even from chance acquaintances or 
persons encountered but once. As a few 
seconds’ exposure of the sensitized pho- 
tograph plate is all that is requisite to 
preserve indefinitely the image of the 
sitter so is it with the mind. 


Every human being is born with the 
rudiments of the inner sense called in- 
lution, which may be developed into 
what the Scotch know as “second sight.” 


The sun was not considered by the an- 
tients as the direct cause of the light 
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and heat. but only as the agent of the 
former through which the light passes 
on its way to our sphere. 


The will creates: for the will in motion 
is force, and foree reproduces matter, 


Healing, to deserve the name, requires 
either faith in the patient or robust 
health united with strong will in the ope- 
rator. With expectancy supplemented by 
faith one can cure himself of almost any 
morbific condition, It is a ques- 
tion of temperament, imagination, and 
self-cure. 


A thorough familiarity with the occult 
faculties of everything existing in nature, 
visible as well as invisible: their mutual 
relations, attractions, and repulsions; the 
cause of these traced to the spiritual prin- 
ciple which pervades and animates all 
things: the ability to furnish the best 
conditions for this principle to manifest 
itself. In other words a profound and 
exhaustive knowledge of natural law— 


‘this was and is the basis of magic. 


Tt is a strange coincidence that when 
first discovered America was found ts 
hear among some native tribes the name 
of Atlanta. 


apenas 


Our crosses are hewn from different 
trees, 2 

But we all must have our Calvaries; 

We must climb the height from a dif- 
ferent side, 


But we each go up to be crucified; 


As we scale the steep, another may 
share 

The dreadful load that our shoulders 
hear, 


But the costliest sorrow ts all our own— 
For on the summit we bleed alone. 
—Frederic Lawrence Kurowles. 
get 

I can not make Crito believe that T am 
the Socrates who has heen talking and 
conducting the argument. He fancies 
that I am the other Secrates whom he 
will soon see a dead body—and he asks 
how he shall bury me. . 2. False 
words are not only evil in themselves, 
but they infect the soul with evil. Be of 
good cheer, then. dear Crito, and say that 
you are burying my body only, and do 
with that whatever is usual and what 
you think best —Piate. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

VFirst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the iniportance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGUER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever, No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-imembers the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
-TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


Price 5 cents - $1 a year 


126 Post Street . . . San Francisco 


The Blavatsky Lodge of Theosophists 


Cordes-Rochat Building 
126 Post St. - - San Francisco 


Public Meetings Every Sunday and Thursday Evenings at 8 p. m. 


VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED 


‘Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


Vol. III. No. 48. 


ART AND MYSTICISM. 

Mr. Claude Bragdon in his new book, 
“Architecture. and Democracy.” asks 
what effect the war will have upon art, 
and particularly upon architecture, which 
is “the concrete presentiment in space of 
the soul of a people.” If the soul be 
petty and sordid, there can be no great 
architecture. Every change in the na- 
tional soul must find its reflection in the 
“concrete presentment” of our buildings. 

Materialism, says Mr. Bragdon, can 
not produce architecture. This can be 
done only by spirituality. Until we be- 
come a religious people great archi- 
tecture is far from us. 

This will be done for us by war, which 
shakes us from our lethargy and sends us 
iar afield in the search for reality. But 
we shall have to go to Asia, says Mr. 
3ragdon, to find the tincture that nei- 
ther our civilization nor our past can 
supply : 

This secret is Yoga, the method of self- 
fevelopment whereby the seeker for union is 
enabled to perceive the shining of the in- 
ward Light. This is achieved by daily dis- 
tipline in stilling the mind and directing 
the consciousness inward instead of outward. 
The Self is within, and the mind, which is 
normally centrifugal, must first be arrested, 
controlled, and then turned back upon itself, 
snd held with perfect steadiness. All this 
is naively expressed in the Upanishads in the 
passage. “The Self-existent pierced the open- 
ings of the senses so that they turn forward, 
nor backward into himself. Some wise man, 


however. with eyes closed and wishing for 
immortality, saw the Self behind.” This still- 
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ing of the mind, its subjugation and control 
whereby it may be concentrated on anything 
at will, is particularly hard for persons of 
our race and training, a race the natural di- 
rection of whose consciousness is strongly out- 
ward, a training in which the practice of in- 
trospective meditation finds no place. 

Youu—that “union” which brings inward 
vision, the contribution of the East to the 
spiritual life of the West—will bring pro- 
found changes into the art of the West, since 
art springs from consciousness. The con- 
sciousness of the West now concerns itself 
with the visible world almost exclusively 
and Western art is therefore characterized by 
an almost slavish fidelity to the emphemeral 
appearances of things—the record of particu- 
lar moods and moments. The consciousness 
of the East on the other hand is subjective, 
introspective. Its art accordingly concerns 
itself with eternal aspects. with a world of 
archetypal ideas in which things exist not 
for their own sake, but as symbols of super- 
nal things. The Oriental artist avoids as far 
as possible trivial and individual rhythms, 
seeing always the fundamental rhythin of the 
larger, decper life. 

Now this quality so earnestly sought and so 
highly prized in Oriental art is the very thing 
which our art and our architecture most con- 
spicuously lacks. To the eye sensitive to 
rhythm, our essays in these fields appear awk- 
ward and unconvincing, lacking a certain in- 
evitability. We must restore to art that first 
great canon of Chinese esthetics, “Rhythmic 
vitality, or the life movement of the spirit 
through the rhythm of things.” It can not 
he interjected from the outside, but must be 
inwardly realized by the “stilling” of the 
mind above described. 


The materialistic consciousness looks 
upon the world of sense as a real world 
and as the only real world. But the mys- 
tic consciousness looks upon nature as 
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an arras embroidered over with sym- 
bols of the things it conceals from view: 


The dictionary defines a symbol as “some- 
thing that stands for something else and 
serves to represent it, or to bring to mind 
one or more of its qualities.” Now this world 
is a reflection of a higher world, and that of 
a higher world still, and so on. Accordingly, 
everything is a symbol of something higher, 
since by reflecting, it “stands for and serves 
to represent it,” and the thing symbolized, 
being itself a reflection, is, by the same token, 
itself a symbol. By reiterated repetitions of 
this reflecting process throughout the num- 
berless planes and sub-planes of nature, each 
thing becomes a symbol, not of one thing 
only, but of many things, all intimately corre- 
lated, and this gives rise to those underlying 
analogies, those “secret subterranean passages 
hetween matter and soul” which has ever been 
the ‘especial preoccupation of the poet and 
the mystic, but which may one day become 
the subject of serious examination by scien- 
tific men. 


Mr. Bragdon gives various examples 
of these analogies. For example, there 
is the tree which grows from unity to 
multiplicity and which is also a symbol 
of the reincarnation of the soul. We 
love and understand the tree because we 
have ourselves passed through its evolu- 
tion, and it survives in us still, Another 
symbol is marriage, and here Mr. Brag- 
don shows a true perception: 


The reason is involved in the answer to 
the question, “Of what is marriage a sym- 
bol?” The most obvious answer, and doubt- 
less the best one, is found in the well-known 
and much-abused doctrine, common to every 
religion, of the spiritual marriage between 
God and the soul. What Christians call the 
Mystic Way and Buddhists the Path com- 
prises those changes in consciousness 
through which every soul passes on its way to 
perfection. When the personal life is con- 
ceived of as an allegory of this inner, in- 
tense, super-mundane life, it assumes a sacra- 
mental character. With strange unanimity, 
followers of the Mystic Way have given the 
name of marriage to that memorable experi- 
ence in “the flight of the Alone to the 
Alone,” when the soul, after trials and purga- 
tions, enters into indissoluble union with the 
spirit, that divine, creative principle whereby 
it is made fruitful for this world. Marriage, 
then, however dear and close the union, is the 
symbol of a union dearer and closer, for it is 
the fair prophecy that on some higher are 
of the evolutionary spiral, the soul will meet 
its immortal lover and be initiated into di- 
vine mysteries, 


The artist, says Mr. Bragdon, must be 
a participant in mystic experiences, 
otherwise he can produce no forms of 
heauty. 


ARCHITECTURE AND Democrarcy. By Claude 
Bragdon. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 


A BRAHMIN. 


The sun had set on the western mar- 
gin of the river among the tangle of the 
forest. 

The hermit boys had brought the cattle 
home, and sat round the fire to listen to 
the master, Guatama, when a strange bor 
came, and greeted him with fruits and 
flowers, and, bowing low at his feet, 
spoke in a bird-like voice—‘Lord, I have 
come to thee to be taken into the path oi 
the supreme Truth. 

“My name is Satyakama.” 

“Blessings be on thy head,” 
master. 

“Of what clan art thou, my child? | 


is only fitting for a Brahmin to aspire tc | 


the highest wisdom.” 

“Master,” answered the boy. 
not of what clan I am. 
ask my mother.” 

Thus saying, Satyakama took leave, 
and wading across the shallow stream, 
came back to his mother’s hut, which 
stood at the end of the sandy waste at. 
the edge of the sleeping village. | 

The lamp burnt dimly in the room. and; 
the mother stood at the door in the dark 
waiting for her son's return. ! 

She clasped him to her bosom, kissed. 
him on his hair, and asked him of his) 
errand to the master. ! 


I shali go and 


“What is the name of my father, dear 
mother?” asked the boy. 

“It is only fitting for a Brahmin to, 
aspire to the highest wisdom, said Lord 
Guatama to me.” 

The woman lowered her eyes, ani 
spoke in a whisper. 

“In my youth I was poor and had many 
masters. Thou didst come to thy mother 
Jabala’s arms. my darling, who had no 
husband.” 

The early rays of the sun glistencd 
on the tree-tops of the forest hermitage. 

The students, with their tangled hair 
still wet with their morning bath, sat un- 
der the ancient tree, before the master. 

There came Satyakama. 

He bowed low at the feet of the sage, 
and stood silent. 

“Tell me,” the great teacher asked him. 
“of what clan art thou?” 

“My lord,” he answered, “I know it 
not. My mother said when I asked her. 
‘I had served many masters in my youth. 
and thou didst come to thy mother 
Jabala’s arms, who had no husband!" | 


i 
There rose a murmur like the angry) 
| 


said the | 


“I know i 


hum of bees disturbed in their hive; and 
the students muttered at the shameless 
insolence of that outcast. 

Master Guatama rose from his seat, 
stretched out his arms, took the boy to 
his bosom, and said, “Best of all 
Brahmins art thou, my child. Thou 
hast the noblest heritage of truth.”"— 
From “Gitanjali,” by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, Published by the Macmillan Com- 


pany. a 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 


Like Autumn, kind and brief— 
The frost that chills the branches, frees 
the leaf :— 


Like Winter's stormy hours 
That spread their fleece of snow to save 
the flowers :-— 


The lordliest of all things— 
Life tends us only feet, Death gives us 
wings! 


Fearing no covert thrust, 
Let me walk onward, armed with valiant 
trust, 


Dreading no unseen knife, 
Across Death’s threshold step from life 
to life! 


O all ye frightened folk, 
Whether ye wear a crown or bear a 
yoke, 


Laid in one equal bed, 
When once your coverlet of grass is 
spread, 


What daybreak need you fear? 
The love will rule you there which guides 
you here! 


Where Life, the Sower, stands, 
Scattering the ages from his swinging 


hands, 
Thou waitest, Reaper lone, 
Until the  multitudinons grain hath 
grown. 


Scythe- bearer, when thy blade 
Harvests my flesh, let me be unafraid! 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
oo 


By paralyzing his lower personality. 
and arriving thereby at the full knowl- 
edge of the non-separatencss of his 
Higher Self from the One Absolute Self. 


; man can, even during his terrestrial life, 


| 


become as “one of us."—H. P. Blavatsky. 
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THE FAITH THAT 
SOLDIER. 

A “kind of fatalism, not without its 
sublimity,” is the central fact in the 
modern fighting man’s religion. says a 
writer who has gained a reputation here 
and in England under the pseudonym of 
“Centurion.” While admitting that it is 
a fact that “a soldier going into action 
is much more exercised about the condi- 
tion of his rifle than the state of his 
soul,” he contrasts the modern soldier's 
creed, “Save others,” with the too com- 
mon religious exhortation to “save your- 
self,” very much to the advantage of the 
soldier. 

The last chapter of “Centurion’s” new 
book, “Gentlemen-at-Arms” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.), is given up to considera- 
tions of questions that might come un- 
der the head either of “morale” or “re- 
ligion” as applied to the fighting man. 
The writer has this to say regarding the 
soldier's attitude toward death, and what 
may come after: 


The language in which he speaks of death 
is, in fact, often picturesque, but it is rarely 


IS TH 


* 


IN 


devout. A pal may have “gone West” or 
“stopt one” or been “outed”: he. is never 
spoken of as being “with God.” Death is 


rarely alluded to as being the will of God; 
it is frequently characterized in terms of 
luck. 

There are, of course, exceptions, but the 
average soldier does not seem to feel any 
confidence that he is in the hands of a Di- 
vine Providence: he is fatalistic rather than 
religious. After all, if you haye looked on 
the obscene havoc of a battlefield, as the 
writer has done, and seen all the profane 
dismemberment of that which, according to 
the teaching of the church, is the temple of 
the soul, you find it rather difficult at times 
to believe that the fate of the _ individual, 
whatever may be the case with the type, is 
of any concern to the Creator. For the sol- 
dier who ponders on the realities of war, the 
judgments of God may be a great deep; what 
he feels to be certain is that they are past 
finding out. 

As to whether this agnosticism is real or 
assumed, transient or permanent, the writer 
oifers no opinion. But he wil] hazard the 
conjecture that it is not without its sublimity. 
To, go into action with a conviction that your 
cause is everything and yourself nothing, to 
face death without any assurance that in 
dying you achieve your own salvation, 
whether victorious or not, is surely a nobler 
state of mind than that of the old Protestant 
and Catholic armies in the “wars of religion,” 
equally assured of their own personal salva- 
tion and of the damnation of their opponents. 
The religious soldier of history may have 
been devout, he was certainly fanatical. And 
as he was fanatical. so he was cruel Re- 
garding himself as the chosen instrument ot 
God. he assumed he did hut anticipate the 
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divine judgment—and incidentally insure his 
own salvation—by giving “no quarter to the 
papist or the infidel.” The morning psalm 
ended in the evening massacre. 


Attempts to bring the soldier to some 
formal religion by playing on his fear of 
death, says the writer, were never very 
successful. The soldier is not alarmed by 
the idea of death, nor especially fearful 
when he finds himself facing the end. 
Several such incidents are mentioned: 


I remember reading some words of that 
fine soldier, Donald Hankey, in which he 
speaks with something like indignation of 
the attempt of a desperately well-meaning 
chaplain at an open-air service the night be- 
fore the men went into the trenches to 
“frighten” them with the prospect of death. 
They refused to be frightened and the chap- 
lain’s bag was very small. I have seen many 
soldiers die. I do not know what, if any- 
thing, they would have said to a padre. I 
only know that all I ever heard them say 
was, “I’ve done my bit”; “What must be 
must be”; “It wur worth it’; “Tt bain't no 
use grousing”; or “I'm all right—I'm topping.” 
I've often thought that the secret of their 
fortitude was that they had done what they 
could. 

What the soldier might teach the churches 
is that there is only one thing that really 
counts, and that is character. In the army 
it is the only chance of distinction a man 
has, and nowhere is it so quickly grasped. 
The soldier is less concerned with whether 
a man’s beliefs are “true” than with whether 
he truly believes them. He has no respect 
for the sacerdotal character as such; what 
interests him is, not the priest, but the man. 
He is not interested in religion as a science, 
but he has some respect for it as an art. 
If a padre is a good fellow and sincere, the 
soldier will accept him as such, but he will 
not tolerate the attitude of a man who as- 
sumes that he and his alone possess the keys 
of heaven and hell. It is only when the priest 
secularizes himself that he can command a 
sympathetic hearing. The church will have 
to renounce all its worldly prestige, forget its 
hierarchical character, and go forth like the 
Twelve, without gold or silver or scrip if it 
is to get hold of the men after this war. 


—Literary Digest, 

cet ee 
A thorough familiarity with the occult 
faculties of everything existing in na- 
ture, visible as well as invistble: their 
mutual relations, attractions, and repul- 
sions: the cause of these traced to the 
spiritual principle which pervades and 
animates all things: the ability to fur- 
nish the best conditions for this prin- 
ciple to manifest itself. In other words 
a profound and exhaustive knowledge of 
natural law—this was and is the basis of 

magic.—H, P. Blavatsky. 


THE HOPI INDIAN. 


Though the Hopi Indians are rated by 
Powell as of the same linguistic stock 
as the Shoshone, Ute, and Comanche. 
it is known definitely that they are a 
composite people, with a language in 
which are found Tanoan, Piman, and 
Keresan words. As noted, the Snake 
clan came from the north, possibly from 
the same stock as that which once 
peopled the great Mesa Verde rock 
houses. The Bear clan came from the 
eastward, undoubtedly of the people from 
which came the later-day settlements of 
the upper Rio Grande Valley in New 
Mexico. Most interesting from a loca! 
point of view is the determination that 
the Water House (Patki) and Squash 
(Patun) clans came from the south- 
ward, from “the cactus country.” 

At Casa Grande, near Florence, is the 
ruin, with walls still standing, of what 
probably was the last communal house 
erected on the southern plains by a race 
of pueblo builders that probably had 
departed elsewhere or had been merged 
with wilder tribes even before the pass- 
ing to the westward of the Aztec south- 
bound pilgrimage about the year 1300. 

Near Phoenix, within the Salt River 
Valley, are to be found seven communal 
settlements of the same pre-Aztecan era, 
with central buildings that were far 
larger that that at Casa Grande. Te 
the northward and northeast every river 
valley retains evidence of the passage of 
at least a portion of these peoples, for 
some reason leaving their cities and 
their irrigated fields on the plains and 
seeking the mountains and the upper 
plateaus. 

Frank Hamilton Cushing, who com- 
bined the vision of a poet with the keen 
discernment of the natural scientist, and 
who had spent vears with the honse- 
building Zuñi of Western New Mexico. 
positively connected this tribe with the 
pueblo remains of the Salt River Valley. 
Again, there is a clear connection hence 
with ruins along the Little Colorado, tll 
at last are reached the remains of Ho- 
molobi, near the present Winslow, 2 
group of five villages that are known 
by the [Topi of today as their ancient 
home. 

It should not be understood that the 
writer would seek to establish that the 
Zuni or Hopi Indians are descended 
from the plains dwellers; But, withou! 


doubt, many of them are, to the extent 
that tribal intermarriage might permit, 
a mingling in which the ancient tongues 
now have become commingled into a 
well-defined and separate dialect, in each 
of the tribes named, though each now 
has its own tongue. 

The first knowledge of the Hopi In- 
dians by Europeans was in July of 1540, 
soon after Captain-General Don Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado had found 
the famed golden Seven Cities of Cibola 
in the poverty-stricken pueblos of Zuñi. 
In the summer he sent westward an ex- 
ploring party, headed by Don Pedro de 
Tovar.—Christian Science Monitor. 

dpa 
THE SOUL’S GOOD-BY. 
My soul went out before the dawn, when 
stars were in the sky, 
The river rushed along its course, the 
night wind hurried by, 
And bore upon its April breath the stag- 
hound's moaning cry. 


I felt so free, so free—as from a burden 
loosed away— 

Alone, without. I heard what wind and 
river had to say, 

One should be dead to understand such 
orators as they! 


l came along the garden paths, so dark 
and damp with dew, 

I thought of all within the house, but 
most of all of you, 

Still wrapped in earthly veils, that I had 
thinned, and broken through. 


I stopped beneath your window, in the 
turrent of the Hall— 

And whispered low the little name I 
loved the best of all, 

The little name, the childish name, they 
gave when you were small! 


And did you know that, passing out, it 
was to you Í came? 

And did you hear, and did you hear that 
whispered little name? 

For sudden, through the lattice blind, I 
saw a candle flame. 


The wind rushed past your lattice, and 
the ivy tapped again— 
The sweetness of our friendship welled 
within my soul, and then 
I turned towards the starry road that is 
not known of men! 
John M. Waring. 
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SOUL MATES. 
(From “The Impersonal Life.” San 
Diego Sun Publishing Company.) 


Let us now examine into some of the 
things I have given you, those especially 
of which you can not yet acknowledge 
Me as the Giver. 

Perhaps the particular position in life 
you now occupy you do not think the 
best adapted for the expression of My 
Idea surging within you. 

If so, then why not step out of. that 
position into one of your choice? 

The mere fact that you can not or do 
not do this proves that at this time such 
position ts the one best suited to awaken 
in you certain qualities necessary for My 
perfect expression, and that I, your own 
Self. AM compelling you to remain 
therein until you can recognize My Pur- 
pose and Meaning hidden within the 
power such position has to disturb your 
peace of mind and keep you thus dissatis- 
fied. 

When you recognize My Meaning and 
determine to make My Purpose your pur- 
pose, then and then only will I give you 
the strength to step out of that position 
into a higher I have provided for you. 

Perhaps the husband or the wife I 
have given you, you think is far from 
being suited to you or one capable of 
helping along your “spiritual” awaken- 
ing; being only a hindrance and detri- 
ment, instead. And you may even be 
secretly contemplating leaving or wish- 
ing you could leaye that one for another 
who sympathizes and joins with you in 
your aspirations and seeking, and there- 
fore seems more nearly your ideal. 

You may run away from my first 
choice. if you will, but know that you 
can not run away from your own per- 
sonality; that, in its selfish craving for a 
“spiritual” mate can attract only one 
who will foree you to a ten-fold longer 
and harder search among the illusions 
of the mind, before you again awaken to 
the consciousness of My Voice speaking 
within. 

For a sympathetic and appreciative 
mate would only feed the personal pride 
and selfish desire for “spiritual” power 
in you, and quicken the intellectual un- 
derstanding; while an unsympathetic 
mate forces you back upon yourself and 
compels vou to turn within, where | 
abide. 

Likewise. a loving, trusting... yielding 
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mate would encourage only selfishness, 
when you are not yet abiding in the con- 
sciousness of My Impersonal Love: 
while a tyrannical, suspicious, nagging 
mate provides the soul discipline you still 
need and teaches the value of opposition 
and self-control. 

Did you but know it, the one who is 
assuming the part of your present mate 
is in reality an Angel from Heaven, one 
of the Attributes of My Divine Self, 
come to you to teach you by domination 
and opposition, by extreme selfishness 
and unkindness—which are but the 
shadows of qualities in you that the 
Light of My Idea within, shining 
through your clouded personality, casts 
upon the Soul of your mate, darkening, 
fettering, binding it to Zis personality, 
at the same time magnifying and distort- 
ing these shadows of qualities in Its per- 
sonality so that they stand forth boldly, 
flaunting before you their power to dis- 
turb and harass you—to teach you that 
only when you have purged your own 
personality of these qualities so that My 
Holy Love can express, can you be freed 
from the conditions which now are caus- 
ing you so much disturbance of mind 
and unhappiness of Soul. 

For not until this sorrowing, fettered 
Soul, this Angel from Heaven, this 
other part of My Self, who has come to 
you and is beating Its wings against the 
barred cage of Its personality in which 
you are helping to keep It locked, while 
It all the time is yearning and striving 
to call into expression through you the 
Impersonal Love, the tender, thoughtful 
care for others, the poise of mind and 
peace of heart, the quiet, firm mastery 
of self, which and which alone can strike 
off the fetters and ope the doors so It 
can step forth into the freedom of Its 
own glorious Being and be to you Its 
own frue Self——not until you can see this 
Soul in all Its Divine beauty, but now 
sickened and weakened by this earthly 
bondage, will it ever be possible for you 
to find and recognize that Ideal you 
seek, 

For that Ideal exists not—without, in 
some other personality—but only within, 
in your Divine Counterpart, which is F. 
vour Higher, Immortal Self. And it is 
only My ldea of this, your perfect Sell, 
striving to express and become manifest 
through your personality, that causes vou 


to see the seeming imperfections in the 
mate I have given you. 

The time will come, however, when 
you cease to look without for love and 
sympathy, appreciation and spiritual help. 
and turn wholly to Me within, that these 
seeming imperfections will disappear. 
and you will only see in this mate the 
reflection of qualities of unselfish love. 
gentleness, trust, a constant endeavor to 
make the other happy, that will then be 
shining brightly and continuously from 
out your own heart. 

Perhaps you can not yet wholly be- 
lieve all this, and you still question that 
I, your own Self, am responsible for your 
present position in life, or that I chose 
for you your present mate? 

If so, it is well for you thus to ques- 
tion until all is made plain. 

But remember, I will speak much more 
clearly direct from within, if you bur 
turn trustingly to Me for help. For I 
ever reserve My Holiest secrets for those 
who turn to Me in deep. abiding Faith 
that I can and will supply their every 
need. 

To you, however, who can not yet do 
this, I say, if your own Self did not place 
you here or provide this mate, Why 
then are you here? and Why have vou 
this mate? 

Think! 

I, the ALL, the Perfect One, make no 
mistake. 

Yes, but the personality does, vou say. 
And the personality chose this mate, and 
perhaps has earned no better position. 

But what, who, caused the personality 
to choose this particular one and earn 
this particular position in life? And 
who picked out and placed this one where 
you could thus choose, and who caused 
you to be born in this country of all 
countries and in this town of all towns 
in the world at this particular time? 
Why not some other town and a hun- 
dred years later? Did your personality 
do all these things? 

Answer truly and satisfactorily these 
questions to yourself, and you will learn 
that I, God, within you, your own Self. 
do all things that you do, and I do them 
well, 

I do them while expressing My Idea. 
Which is ever seeking manifestation in 
outer form as Perfection through You. 
My living Attribute, even as it is in the 
Eternal, within. 


As for your true “Soul Mate,” which 
you have been led by others to believe 
must be waiting for you somewhere, 
cease looking: for it exists not without 
in some other body, but within your own 
Soul. 

For that within you which cries out 
ior completion is only your Sense of My 

Presence yearning for recognition, I 

your own Divine Counterpart, the 

Spiritual part of you, your other half, to 

which and which alone you must be 

united, before you can finish that you 
came on Earth to express. 

This is indeed a mystery to you who 
are not yet wedded in consciousness to 
your Impersonal Self; but doubt not, 
when you can come to Me in complete 
surrender, and will care for naught else 
than union with Me, will I disclose to 
you the sweets of the Celestial Ecstasy 

. l bave long kept in reserve for you. 
a on 


MRS. CRAIG. 


Mrs. Katherine Taylor Craig, whose 
“The Fabric of Dreams” E. P. Dutton & 
Co. published in the latter part of the 
summer, died of influenza in her home 
in New York two weeks ago. Mrs. 
Craig was one of the most widely known 
students of occult matters in the United 
States. Her “Stars of Destiny.” a prac- 
tical work on astrology published by the 
Duttons a year or two ago, has gone into 
the second edition. Her new book, “The 
Fabric of Dreams,” weaves together. 
with much original comment and inter- 
pretation, and in a very readable style. 
the ideas, guesses, philosophy, and 
science of dreams and visions of both 
moderns and ancients. Practically every 
attempt to set forth the causes and sig- 
nificance of dreams ever made by any 
ane of consequence has exposition in the 
volume. 


a onana 


That flash of memory which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to show a drowning 
man every long-forgoten scene of his 
mortal life as the landscape is revealed 
hy the intermittent flashes of lightning— 
is simply the sudden glimpse which the 
struggling soul gets into the silent gal- 
leries where his history is depicted in 
imperishable colors —H. P. Blavatsky. 

ae 

Lunar magnetism generates life pre- 
serves and destroys it. psychically as well 
as physically —H. P. Blavatsky. 
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A SYMBOL. 


Over the sea where the Dublin mail 
hoat Leinster was sunk by a German tor- 
pedo in the Irish Channel October 10th 
with the loss of about 480 lives a great 
white cross was seen in a clear sky by 
residents of the Dublin coast, they aver. 

Canon Pim, rector of Christ Church, 
Kingstown, sent the following statement 
to the /rish Times: 

“On Saturday afternoon last there was 
a bank of cloud on the horizon, and 
against a clear sky above it there ap- 
peared for some moments the form of a 
great white cross of absolutely perfect 
shape. It was seen by at least four mem- 
bers of my own household. as well as by 
other people. 

“One of the witnesses described it to 
me that it had seemed to him first as if it 
were a great cloud figure with out- 
stretched arms, which assumed the form 
of a cross, and as the sharpness of its 
outline passed it seemed to be full of the 
faces of men and women. It was just, 
as it were, over the place where the dis- 
aster to the Leinster happened. 

“One presumes to offer no explanation, 
but it was certainly there, and, at least. 
it was a symbol of surpassing comfort.” 

E 
Insect and reptile, fsh and bird and beast, 

Cast their worn robes aside, fresh 

robes to don; 

Tree, flower, and moss put new year’s 

taiments on; 
Each natural type, the greatest as the 


least, 
Renews its vesture when its use hath 
ceased. 
How should man’s spirit keep in umni- 
son 


With the world’s law of outgrowth, 
save it won 
New robes and ampler as its growth in- 
creased ? 
Quit shrunken creed, and dwarfed phi- 
losophy! 
Let gently die an art’s decaving fref 
Work on the ancient lines, but yet be 


free 
To leave and frame anew, if God in- 
spire | 
The planets change their surface as they 
roll: 


The force that binds the spheres must 
hind the soul—Heury G. Hewlett. 
a aan 


All succeeds to the will —ddas, 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. , 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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THE DHARMA. 


Dr. Paul Carus is to be congratulated 
on the fact that his little work on “The 
Dharma, or the ‘Religion of Enlighten- 
ment,” an exposition of Buddhism, has 
reached its sixth edition that now ap- 
pears with revisions and enlargements. 
The success is well deserved. Buddhism 
has no more sympathetic champion thąn 
Dr. Carus, nor one who brings to his 
task so much intelligence and insight. 

Into the theology of Buddhism there 
is no need here to enter. It is admirably 
set forth, and the student can do no het- 
ter than confide himself to the guidance 
of Dr. Carus, and to an insight that is 
always illuminating and interpretive. 

The doctrine of Buddha, says Dr. 
Carus, must have appeared bold and 
iconoclastic to the pious Brahmins, who 
placed their trust in the special revelation 
of the Vedas, who believed in the expia- 
tion of sin by the blood of sacrifice, and 
expected divine help by the magic charm 
of prayer. Their faith rested upon the 
assumption of some divine or extra- 
natural power that would overcome, or 
break, or upset the law of causation. 
Buddha teaches men to give up all faith 
in the miraculous. He teaches that the 
origin and the end of all things depend 
upon causation. 

Dr. Carus finds no insurmountable dif- 
ficulties in the doctrine of the imperna- 
nence of the self. The boy that goes to 
schools, he says, is a different person from 
the young man who has completed his 
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education; and yet in a certain sense we 
are justified in speaking of him as being 
one and the same. For there is a con- 
tinuity such as obtains between sowing 
and harvesting. When a boy learns a 
verse from his teacher, the verse is in- 
carnated in the boy's mind, but there is 
no transmigration of the verse in the 
proper sense of transmigration. The 
verse is impressed into the boy’s mind, 
but there is no material transfer: 


But the annihilation of selfhood (sakkaya) 
does not imply an annihilation of personality. 
A follower of the Enlightened One regards his 
property as property, but not as his; he re- 
gards his body as body, but not as his; he 
regards his sensations as sensations, but not 
as his; he regards his thoughts as thoughts, 
but not as his; he regards his sentiments as 
sentiments, but not as his. For all these 
things are transient, and he knows there is no 
truth in the ideas, “this is mind, or I am this 
and that, or | have all these things.” Bearing 
in mind the fruit of deeds, he abstains from 
all passions, from hatred, and ill-will, but 
energetically and untiringly performs all those 
deeds which tend toward enlightenment. He 
endeavors to attain the truth and spreads it; 
and his life is in good deeds. If there is 
anything that man can call his own, it is not 
what he possesses, but what he docs. What 
he does constitutes his character, what he 
does lives after him, what he does is the 
reality of his existence that endures. 


Dr. Carus indulges in no subtleties on 
the subject of Nirvana. Indeed no 
subtleties exist save for those who desire 
them. The state of Nirvana, he tells us, 
is characterized by the absolute calm that 
is prodůced through the utter absence of 
passion : 

He who has attained the peace. of Nirvana 
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lives no longer a life of selfhood limited to 
individual purposes, but he becomes one with 
all good and noble aspirations without dis- 
criminating between one individual and the 
other. 


And again on the following page: 


He who has entered Nirvana is not annihi- 
lated; on the contrary, he has attained the 
Deathless and continues to live. He lives, but 
does not cling; he is energetic, but free from 
passion; he aspires, but is not ambitious or 
vainglorious, . .. 

Salvation does not consist in going to 
heaven or in attaining individual bliss of any 
kind; it is simply and solely the deliverance 
from error, especially from the delusion of 
selfhood with all the sin attached to it. The 
legend goes that when friends tried to com- 
fort a dying Buddhist with the thought of 
his entering now upon a state of rest and 
bliss, the saint rallied his strength and said: 
“No, never, so long as there is misery in the 
world, shall I enter upon a state of rest and 
bliss. I will be reborn where the suffering is 
greatest and the need of salvation most 
deeply felt. I wish to be reborn in the deep- 
est depths of hell. That is the place to en- 
lighten the world, to rescue those who have 
gone astray, and to point out the path that 
leads to deliverance.” 


THe Duarma. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
pana 


THE UNLUCKY 8. 


Years ending with the figure 8 seem 
to have a certain fatality in the his- 
tory of kings. Thus 1588 sounded the 
knell of Philip H's hopes of extended 
empire; 1618 was the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War, with the misery 
which the ambition of princes brought 
upon Europe; 1628, by the Petition of 
Right, marked the first real revolt of 
the British people against the doctrine 
of the divine right, a revolt consum- 
mated in 1648. The death of Crom- 
well put a period to another form of 
autocracy in 1658, and 1688 saw the 
end of the divine right as practical 
politics in this country. The first Par- 
tition Treaty, in 1698, was one of the 
landmarks in the history of the barter 
of peoples by their kings. The alliance 
of France and Spain with the United 
States in 1778 brought another demo- 
cratic power into full life, and the 
battle of the Nile, in 1798, crushed 
Napoleon's dreams of an Eastern Em- 
pire, while in 1808 he began to sense 
the pangs of the “Spanish ulcer.” And 
1848 was the blackest year in the his- 
tory of kings until 1918.—Manchester 
Guardian, 


BUDDHIST POETRY. 


(Fram “The Dharma.” By Dr. Paul 
Carus.) 
By ourselves is evil done, 
By ourselves we pain endure. 
By ourselves we cease from wrong. 
By ourselves become we pure. 
No one saves us but ourselves: 
No one can, and no one may, 
We ourselves must walk the path— 
Buddhas merely teach the way. 
—Dhammapada. 


Into ah il-thatched house the rains 
Their entrance freely find; 

Thus passion surely access gains 
Into an untrained mind. 


Into a well-thatched house the rains 
Their entrance can not find; 
Thus passion never access gains 
Into a well-trained mind. 
—~Dhammapada. 


The king’s mighty chariots of iron will 
rust, 
And also our bodies resolve into dust; 
But deeds ’tis sure, 
For aye endure. 
—Dhammapada. 


Naught follows him who leaves this life; , 

For all things must be left behind; 
Wife, daughters, sons, one’s kin, 

friends, 

Gold, grain, and wealth of very kin 
But every deed a man performs, 

With body, or with voice, or mind, 
‘Tis this that he can call his own, 

This will he never leave behind. 


Deeds, like a shadow, ne’er depart: 
Bad deeds can never be concealed; 
Good deeds can not be lost and will 
In all their glory be revealed. 
Let all then noble deeds perform 
As seeds sown in life’s fertile field; 
For merit gained this life within. 
Rich blessings in the next will yield. 
—Samyuita Nikaya. 
ae 


The universe around man is only 2 
projection of his own inner conscious 


ness. —Kant, 
aig ea 


The heaven ye seek, the hell ye feat, 
are within ourselves-alone,-W hittier. 


a, 


PSYCHIC TENDENCIES. 


The present interest in the occult, says 
Alfred W. Martin in “Psychic Tenden- 
cies of Today,” is not without precedent. 
Similar tendencies have been observed in 
the past. They seem to come in cyclic 
succession. And they usually follow 
close upon a wave of materialism. 

Mr. Martin, whose lectures under the 
auspices of the “League for Political 
Education” are now given to us in vol- 
ume form, tells us that he is not a 
Spiritualist, nor a Theosophist, nor a 
Christian Scientist, nor a New Thought 
representative. He is independent of 
them all, He views them all with de- 
tached interest, but with an appreciation 
that leads him to assign to each what- 
ever value it seems to have. 

Mr. Martin warns us against ex- 
tremes. That Christian Science, for ex- 
ample, is able to remove a pain in the 
back, has no relevancy whatever to 
Christian Science dogma. It neither 
proves nor disproves it. A plaster might 
have had the same result. A fact, how- 
ever well established, must not be over- 
loaded with inference. Both the pain 
in the back and its cure were the results 
of law, and it is for us to discover what 
that law is. We may believe that Chris- 
tian Science has cured the pain in the 
back and believe equally firmly that Mrs. 
Eddy was guilty of an ignorant folly 
when she divided the word Adam into 
two syllables, meaning “a dam,” or ob- 
struction, or when she says that the river 
Gihon signifies “woman's rights.” The 
author of Genesis certainly knew no 
English and therefore did not speak of 
“a dam,” and the student is recom- 
mended to find out for himself the physio- 
logical meaning of the river Gihon. 

The New Thought advocate usually 
falls into the extreme of supposing that 
physical conditions do not matter, since 
they do not exist, oblivious of the fact 
that even though a pain be unreal it is 
none the less painful. And so Mr. Mar- 
tin brings against New Thought, and 
of course Christian Science, the terrible 
charge of indifference to physical suf- 
fering and physical conditions: 


; Because of its exclusive devotion to 
‘spiritual science,” it has tended to take an 
attitude of unconcern toward all physiological 
and environmental obstacles that militate 
against moral health—such, for example, as 
the “Prophylaxis Society” deals with in its 
ight against the social evil, or such as one 


“ture’s processes. 
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sees in those tenement houses where people 
of diferent ages and different sexes are 
huddled together in a single room, or, again, 
the overworked bodies of men and women in 
factories where monotonous machine work 
superinduces nervous irritation and this, in 
turn, indulgence in intoxicating drink, not to 
mention loss of power to develop individuality. 
Surely some effort should be put forth to im- 
prove those hindering conditions rather than 
to rely exclusively on New Thought teaching, 
however excellent it be. Well enough to in- 
sist upon “the power of man to draw upon 
the divine reservoir,” but alas that this should 
carry in its train indifference toward these 
terrible hindrances that ought to be removed 
from the path of decent living in which the 
New Thought would have their handicapped 
fellow-beings walk. 


The leaders of New Thought are 


gradually divorcing themselves from 
their early extravagances. Horatio 
Dresser, whose own father was the vic- 
tim of a distressing and uncured com- 
plaint, says, “Let us apply the New 
Thought as far as we can in the healing 
of disease, but above all, let us be true 
to common sense, and let us be free to 
consult others besides the mental healer 
in order to add to our knowledge of Na- 
Our only hope is in 
taking strict account of both mental and 
physical facts” : 


It remains to make mention of one other 
criticism. Wherever the New Thought is 
offered as a short cut or royal road to good 
health—and it had often been so offered and 
adopted for that reason—it exhibits the same 
depiorable American tendency that we witness 
in other matters of intense human interest. 
We see it in those typical “Wallingfords” who 
went to Alaska with a passion to “get rich 
quick.” We see it in those Christian Scien- 
tists who joined the followers of Mrs. Eddy 
because, as they said, they believed they could 
“get health quick.” We see it in those per- 
sons who entered the ranks of the Socialist 
party in the pious belief that society would 
“get social health quick” by the adoption of 
Socialism. Similarly there are people who 
have .espoused New Thought with a corre- 
sponding expectation, seeing in it a short cut 
to their supreme desideratum. . . . You 
see the sufferings and deprivations of the 
poor and oppressed and vour pity and sympa- 
thy are so stirred that you refuse to wait for 
a remedy or to accept one that operates 
slowly. And this, in truth, is the origin of 
all Utopias—the notion that “what ought to 
be can be realized quickly and with a mini- 
mum of effort and pain.” But the real reme- 
dies never work that way. On the contrary, 
the more deep-seated the evil to be cured, the 
slower and more detailed the process of reform. 
And this is every whit as true of physical 
and spiritual diseases with which the New 
Thought deals. Consequently one should be- 
ware of fooling one’s self with a false ideal- 
ism by seizing upon a scheme or system that 
promises immediate or early relief when, per- 
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chance the malady to be cured is one re- 
quiring patient, systematic, and even a meas- 
ure of experimental treatment. Genuine ideal- 
ism always goes slowly, fearlessly facing even 
the darkest facts, and searching out causes 
with tireless patience and with deathless hope. 


The author finds evidences of strange 
credulity in the writings of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver Lodge. 
They will believe almost anything that 
is in accord with their convictions and 
they will disbelieve almost anything that 
militates against them. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, for example, accepts the evi- 
dence of the group photograph of officers 
in which his son appears as positive 
proof of identity, since none of the 
family was aware of the existence of 
this photograph, but he makes nothing 
of the fact that Raymond could not re- 
member the name of any one of these of- 
ficers, although they were his friends: 

I pass over the third and fourth of these 
sittings because their “evidential value” ap- 
pears to be on a par with that of the first 
and second. The same vague, elusive, halting 
character of Raymond’s answers to questions 
impresses us here anew and with cumulative 
force. Indeed, one gets the impression as 
one reads that the medium is guessing at thes 
answers to Sir Oliver's questions. And I bid 
you note that this hypothesis is not (in the 
present state of our ignorance on the subject) 
to be considered as illegitimate. When more 
is known of the mental operations of me- 
diums in delivering trance utterings, we shall 
be in a better position to judge the worth of 
this hypothesis. 


Another assumption, says the author, 
is that life on the other side is “finer,” 
or “higher,” than on this. But the com- 
munications do not warrant that assump- 
tion, Jt is not that they deal so often 
with trivialities. These might be the 
best of all proofs of identity: 


But, wholly apart from these, no unpreju- 
diced reader can fail to feel, after reading 
what Raymond is reported to have said at 
the various sittings, that his many incoherent, 
halting, confused utterances show a deplorable 
deterioration of personality as compared with 
what his parents said of him at the beginning 
of the book. And the self-same sort of dis- 
crepancy appears also in the reported utter- 
ances of other departed spirits. Recall, for 
instance, those of F. W. H. Myers, who dur- 
ing his terrestrial life took rank among lead- 
ing men of letters in his day. What a far 
cry from the English of his two noble vol- 
umes of “Essays, Classical and Modern.’ to 
the bad grammar, wretched rhetoric, and vul- 
gar colloquialisms met with in communica- 
tions said to have come from him. To read 
them is to feel depressed by the lamentable 
decline of power which his personality has 
suffered in the changed environment. Or, con- 
sider the scholarly Anglican priest. Stainton 
Moses, and that philosophical writer, styled 


“George Pelham” in the literature of psy- 
chical research. Here were men of marked 
intellectual ability and of fine moral charac- 
ter, yet to read some of the utterances they 
are said to'nave delivered through accredited 
mediums is to marvel at Sir Oliver’s assump- 
tion, nay, to reject it as painfully disproved 
by the content of the messages. If buman 
personality can thus deteriorate, what is there 
in life “on the other side” that we should 
desire it? 

Into Mr. Martin's lecture on Material- 
ism there is no need here to enter. He 
shows how the materialist has been 
driven from line to line and that today 
he can do no more than maintain that 
the question is still an open one. Science 
can resolve a tear into oxygen, hydro- 
gen, chlorine, and sodium, but the mys- 
tery of grief remains unexplained, No 
physical analysis can define the differ- 
ence between the marriage bell and the 
funeral toll: 

Whether or not mind can operate withou: 
a brain remains an open question, despite ali 
the argumentation of the materialists. dnd 
this is the only vital issue in the disenssion, 
Were brain and thought related to each other 
as cause and effect, then, indeed, would the 
contention of the materialist be established. 
vis. no brain, no thought. But their relation 
is not one of cause and effect. Rather is it 
comparable to the relation of the wire to elec 
tricity in the pre-Marconi days. Without the 
wire there could be no manifestation of elec- 
tricity, but the wire does not produce the elec- 
tricity, nor would electricity cease to be were 
the wire destroyed. So, for ought we know. 
it may be with the human mind, It may exist 
without a brain; it may continue after t 
brain has been destroyed; it may make it: 
manifest to other personalities by means 
some other organ than a brain. Thov 
therefore, would not necessarily cease 
the brain destroyed, any more than v 
electricity without the wire. And ew. 
Marconi’s “wireless” has made electricity 
manifest, so, for ought we know, may thought 
by “brain-less” be yet made manifest. 

Mr. Martin's lectures are worth all 
the attention that they should receive 
Rarely has there heen so liberal or s 
judicial a presentation of the problems 
with which it deals. 

Psycuic Texpenctes or Topay, By Alires 
W. Martin, A. M, S. T. B. New York: P 
Appleton & Co. 

an mee eer 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life: 
star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
—Wordsu orth. 


A PROPHECY. 


Among the many obligations under which 
we have been laid by Dr. Pau. Carus is a 
litle volume entitled “Virgil's @rophecy on 
the Savior’s Birth,” just published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
The following extract from the author's 
preface may tempt to a perusal of the predic- 
tion itself. After enumerating some ancient 
expectations of the birth of a Savior the au- 
thor continues : 

And what do all these facts prove? 
Virgil's hymn hailing the return of the 
golden age, Senaca's pagan philosophy 
permeated with Christian sentiments, and 
in the beginning of the Christian era 
the general expectation of a Saviour 
who would establish peace and good- 
will: all these things prove that a new 
religion was preparing itself in whose 
centre would stand the figure of the God- 
man, the Saviour, the Lord, who is the 
vicegerent of God on earth. The Christ 
idea is older than the story of Jesus, and 
the latter was edited and re-edited until 
it incorporated all the features of the 
former and so met the requirements of 
the age. In St. Paul’s today there was 
still a teacher who “was instructed in the 
way of the Lord,” i. e., the Saviour, or 
the Christ, or rather the Christ-ideal. 
We read of Apollos that “being fervent 
in the spirit he spake and taught dili- 
gently the things of the Lord, knowing 
osh he baptism of John’’—which means 
cathe new nothing of Jesus. This man 

- a Alexandrian Jew who was con- 

twi by Aquila and Priscilla to the 
nity of Paul which taught that 
_ ots was the Christ, 

The passage in Acts XVIII, 25, proves 
that the Saviour idea, the term “Christ,” 
and even definite dottrines concerning 
Christ are pre-Christian; they existed 
hefore Jesus was born. We must assume 
that Paul, too. had taught a definite doc- 
trine about the Christ before his conver- 
sion: and his views may have been very 
much like those of Apollos. Paul's con- 
version consisted simply in the idea 
which came upon him like a flash of 
lightning, that all his conceptions of 
Christ could be applied to Jesus, that the 
majesty of his divine nature was well set 
forth in his deepest humiliation, his death 
om the cross, “wherefore God hath greatly 
exalted him and given him a name which 
is above every name” (Phil. II, 5-11). 

There are many parallels between the 
different religions, why should there not 
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be remarkable similarities between the 
stories and doctrines of those religions 
which believe in a Saviour? Nothing 
seems more natural, and we should ex- 
pect it to be so. Nevertheless some of 
these similarities are astounding and we 
are at a loss how to explain their coinci- 
dences. For histance, Virgil's Fourth 
Eclogue exhibits one most peculiarly de- 
tailed parallelism to Buddhist tradition 
which we will state here without at- 
tempting to explain it; all we can say is 
that we have no reason whatever to in- 
sist upon believing in any historical con- 
nection. Virgil expressly refers, near 
the end of his poem, to the time of the 
divine babe's gestation as ten months, 
which statement should be compared with 
the birth story of the Buddha which in 
Mr. Henry Clarke Warren’s translation 
reads thus: “Now other women some- 
times fall short of and sometimes run 
over the term of ten hinar months . . 
but not so the mother of a future Buddha. 
She carries the future Buddha in her 
womb for just ten months.” 

Christianity is a great historic move- 
iment which was bound to come in one 
way or another. Jesus is not the founder 
of Christianity, but he has heen adopted 
by Christians as their Christ: he became 
the Christ in whom his followers saw all 
the prophecies fulfilled, while the em- 
perors on the throne. the successors of 
Augustis, the Cæsars in Rome, had sorely 
disappointed the people’s hopes and ex- 
pectations. 

Christianity, or a religion ‘such as 
Christianity, would have originated even 
if Jesus had never existed, and also if 
this growing faith of a god-man that 
would be worshiped as the Saviour of 
mankind had been linked to some other 
personality than Jesus: to the mythical 
person of Mithras; to some Brahmin 
Avatar like Krishna: to the sage of In- 
dia, Buddha: or Apollonius of Tyana, 
the representative of an idealized pagan- 
ism. 

Tt would have made a difference in 
many details if another than Jesus had 
been chosen as the Christ, In the place 
of a retrospect upon Judaism with its 
Hebrew literature às the mother of 
Christianity we would look upon some 
other sacred canon, perhaps upon the 
Gathas of the Avesta; but in all essen- 
tials, in doctrine as well as in moral 
ideals, we would have had the same re- 
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ligion. Probably, too, we would have 
passed through the same aberrations: a 
dualistic interpretation of the soul, be- 
lief in supernaturalism and miracles, the 
establishment of a priestly hierarchy with 
its seat in Rome, the medizval struggle 
between the secular and ecclesiastical 
powers, and even the horrors of the In- 
quisition and witch persecution. But the 
final result would have been the same. 
Science would at last have dispersed the 
fog of superstition and any other kind of 
Christianity would also have liberated it- 
self from the shackles of dogmatism. All! 
accidentals are transient, but the ideal so 
far as it is founded on truth is eternal. 
ed 


PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 


Wiling away a relatively idle moment 
by a casual survey of some of the epito- 
mized results of what is called Psychic 
Research our attention is arrested by 
some conclusions that were reached by 
Professor Elmer Gates and by Professor 
William James. Professor Gates is 
quoted as saying that “at least ninety per 
cent. of our mental life is subconscious.” 
Professor James announces that “there is 
actually and literally more conscious life 
in ourselves than we are at any time 
aware of. The conscious person is con- 
tinuous with a wider self.” 

Was there ever so surprising an ex- 
ample of a hopelessly confused termi- 
nology? We need not stay to inquire by 
what system of mathematics Professor 
Gates was able to determine the propor- 
tion of what he calls the subconscious. 
Nor need we ask why all abnormal men- 
tal states are necessarily sub-conscious. 
But we should like to ask how any pro- 
portion at all of our mental life can be 
described as unconscious, since the sub- 
conscious must surely be unconscious? 
In what way can either mind or life be 
conceived of except as consciousness? 
And what shall we say of a philosophy 
that habitually associates any state what- 
soever of mind with unconsciousness? 

Professor James is somewhat more il- 
luminating, although we may once more 
ask how there can be any life anywhere 
that is not consciotis? But the meaning 
of both these eminent men may be 
guessed at. They have reached the con- 
clusion that only a small part of the to- 
tality of human consciousness is actually 
functioning in the brain, that there is a 


vast area of consciousness of which the 
confused and bewildered personality 
knows nothing. That has been precisely 
the teaching of Occultism throughout the 
ages, It is the teaching that science has 
derided and persecuted for a century. 
And now it seems that the new psychol- 
ogy has succumbed to facts and of course 
demands to be applauded as a discoverer 
and a pioneer. It is neither the one nor 
the other. 

Occultism has not only been aware of 
the area of consciousness that lies béyond 
the brain personality, but it has charted 
and mapped that area. It knows every 
bay and inlet, every gulf and promon- 
tory. It is aware of those states of con- 
sciousness that lie below the mind, that 
had their origin and that now have their 
affinity with the lower kingdoms of na- 
ture, and also of those states of con 
sciousness that lie above the mind and 
that are divine. It is aware also that 
all consciousness is a unity, however di- 
verse are the media through which it 
shines. And the whole intent and pur- 
pose of Occultism is to make known the | 
ways by which those higher states are to _ 
be attained, that is to say by a com- 
pliance with the evolutionary law of al- | 
truism, a Jaw that overlooks not even the 
least of our thoughts and acts. Occult 
students may therefore be excused if they 
fail to join the chorus of acclamation 
with which these “discoveries” of modern 
psychology are received, while at the 
saine time expressing a certain satisfac- 
tion that some part of the occult alpha- | 
bet has at length been mastered. 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


We produce Causes, and these awaken 
the corresponding powers in the Sidereal 
World, which are magnetically and irre- 
sistibly attracted to—and react upon— 
those who produce such causes; whether 
such persons are practically the evil- 
doers or simply “thinkers” who brood 
mischief. 


Spirituality is on its ascending arc, and 
the animal or physical impedes it from 
steadily progressing on the path of its 
evolution, only when the selfishness ol 
the Personality has so strongly infected 
the real Inner Man with its lethal virus. 
that the upward attraction has lost all 
its power on the thinking reasonable 


man. In sober truth, vice and wicked- 
ness are an abnormal, unnatural mani- 
festation, at this period of our human 
evolution—at least they ought to be so. 
The fact that mankind was never more 
selfish and vicious than it is now— 
civilized nations having succeeded in 
making of the former an ethical charac- 
teristic, of the latter an art—is an addi- 
tional proof of the exceptional nature 
of the phenomenon. 


The Secret Doctrine teaches that every 
event of universal importance, such as 
geological cataclysms at the end of one 
Race and the beginning of a new one, 
involving a great change each time in 
mankind, spiritual, moral, and physical 
—is precogitated and preconcerted, so to 
say, in the sidereal regions of our 
planetary system. 


Between man and the animal—whose 
Monads, or Jivas, are fundamentally 
identical—there is the impassable abyss 
of Mentality and Self-consciousness. 
What is human mind in its highest as- 
pect, whence comes it, if it be not a por- 
tion of the essence—and, in some rare 
cases of reincarnation, the very essence 
of a higher Being; one from a higher 
and divine plane? 

Co 


ENCHANTED SHIRT. 


t was sick. His cheek was red 
‘14. ti eyes was clear and bright; 

cad drank with a kingly zest, 

«acefully snored at night. 


But he said he was sick, and a king 
should know, 
And doctors came by the score. 
They did not cure him. He cut off their 
heads 
And sent to the schools for more. 


At last two famous doctors came, 
And one was as poor as a rat,— 

He had passed his life in studious toil, 
And never found time to grow fat. 


The other had never looked in a book; 
His patients gave Him no trouble, 

li they recovered they paid him well, 
If they died their heirs paid double. 


Together they locked at the royal tonguc, 
As the King on his couch reclined, 

In succession they thumped his august 
chest, - 
But no trace of disease could find. 
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The old sage said, “Youre sound as a 
nut.” 
“Hang him up,” roared the King in a 
gale— 
In a ten-knot gale of royad rage; 
The other leech grew a shade pale; 


But he pensively rubbed his sagacious 
nose, 
And thus his prescription ran,— 
The King uill be well, if he sleeps one 
night ° 
Inthe shirt of a happy man. 


Wide o'er the realm the couriers rode 
And fast their horses ran, 
And many they saw. and to many they 
spoke, 
But they found no happy man. 


They found poor men who would fain be 
rich, 
And rich who thought they were poor; 
And men who twisted their waists in 
stays, 
And women that shorthose wore. 


They saw two men by the roadside sit, 
And both bemoaned their lot; 

For one had buried his wife, he said, 
And the other one had not. 


At last as they came to a village gate, 
A beggar lay whistling there; 
He whistled and sang and laughed and 
rolled 
On the grass in the soft June air. 


The weary couriers paused and looked 
At the scamp so blithe and gay; 
And one of them said, “Heaven save you, 
friend! 
You seem to be happy today.” 


“Oh, yes, fair sirs,” the rascal laughed, 
And his voice rang free and glad, 
“An idle man has so much to do 
That he never has time to be sad.” 


“This is our man,” the courier said; 
“Our luck has led us aright, 

I will give you a hundred ducats, friend, 
For the loan of your shirt tonight.” 


The merry blackguard lay back on the 
grass, 
And laughed ull his face was black; 
“I would do it, God wot,” and he roared 
with the fun, 
“But I haven't a shirt to my back.” 
-John Hay. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinctio of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. ` 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as weli as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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SOME NEW FACTS. 

The extract from the St. Louis Mirror 
concerning Patience Worth to be found 
elsewhere in this issue is evidence of the 
extraordinary difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in any effort to obtain the exact 
facts with regard to a psychic phenom- 
enon. Now we have always supposed 
that the communications from Patience 
Worth were obtained directly through 
the ouija board, that is to say that they 
were spelled out letter by letter by the 
pointing finger of this little implement. 
No suggestion to the contrary has ever 
been conveyed by Mr. Marion Reedy 
nor by any other observer. But it seems 
now that this is not the case. The move- 
ments of the board, says Mr. Reedy, are 
w rapid that no eye can follow them. 
The pointer, says Mr. Reedy, does not 
touch the letters as Mrs. Curran calls 
them, for “no eye could follow its move- 
ments." Moreover, Mrs. Curran is 


usually looking away from the board., 


and it is therefore evident that she is 
in no sense reading a message from the 
hoard and that it might be dispensed 
with. 

But elsewhere Mr. Reedy lets the cat 
entirely out of the bag. Speaking of 
Mrs. Curran, he says: “For be it under- 
stood the communications come to her 
in a combination of clairvoyance and of a 
rhythmic clairaudience as well as by an 
exquisite refinement at times of other 
senses.” Now this may have been un- 
derstood by Mr. Reedy, but certainly it 


Price Five Cents 


was not understood by any one else. On 
the contrary we have been told again 
and again that Mrs. Curran is a woman 
of average mentality and attainments, 
without special faculties or powers, with 
the exception that the ouija board under 
her hands spelled out these mysterious 
communications purporting to come from 
Patience Worth. Now it seems that we 
have been wholly misled, that the com- 
munications do not come through the 


- ouija board at all, which moves so fast 


as to be incomprehensible, that Mrs. Cur- 
ran herself is clairvoyant and clair- 
audient, and that the function of the 
ouija board, if it has any function at all, 
is to induce the psychic condition in 
Mrs. Curran. , 

Mr. Reedy is, of course, wholly sin- 
cere and blameless. Doubtless he was 
told that the messages were spelled out 
on the ouija board, and he believed it 
to be true on no better evidence than 
that the ouija board moved. He was 
told that Mrs. Curran had no abnormal 
attainments and he believed that, too. 
Even now he seems to hav no idea of 
the import of his casual remark, “Be it 
understood the communications come to 
her in a combination of clairvoyance and 
of a rhythmic clairaudience.” For this 
is precisely the thing that we did not 
understand, and of which none of the 
sapient psychic researchers seems to 
have seen the significance. 

Mr. Reedy’s revelation detracts noth- 
ing from the interest of the phenomenon, 
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Dut at once it becomes a phenomenon 
of a wholly different sort, and to which 
the history of mysticism contains a hun- 
dred parallels. And it may be said that 
we have some reason to feel aggrieved 
from the fact that a dozen investigators 
have been hard at work on Patience 
Worth for over a year and that not one 
among them was able to identify the 
most essential of the facts. But then 
that is precisely what one would expect 
from the psychical researcher. 
Perse ei 
BEYOND TILE GATES. 
I go on strange adventures 
Through the Gates of Sleep; 
Ay, in a world of wonder 
My will-less way l keep. 
With marvel after marvel 
Passing before mine eves, 
However great the mystery 
It gives me no surprise. 


I go on strange adventures— 
Men proclaim them dreams, 
Declare it all unreal, 
Where nothing is—just seems; 
And yet—and vet, I know not: 
Forsooth, how can I dare 
To say, the body slumbering, 
How far the soul may fare? 


T go on strange adventures, 
And while agone I mate 
With most amazing company 
Beyond the Sleeping Gate. 
By paths not of my choosing 

Most mystically led 
Sometimes I greet the living, 
And oftentimes—the Dead! 


I go on strange adventures, 
I flit from place to place 
Without a touch of weariness, 
Defying time and space. 
Sometimes I talk with monarchs, 
With sages I converse. 
And in majestic presences 
Both fear and awe disperse. 


I vo on strange adventures. 
But not unmoved, ah. no! 

For oftenest in them | meet 
Dear ones of long ago: 

And after Pye been pilerinunge 
Adown the vanished years, 

Sometimes Pocome back smibng, 
Sometimes bowoke--tn tears! 

—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


PARACELSUS 

A correspondent expresses some sur 
prise that we should reprint from th 
Christian Scicuce Monitor an article o 
Paracelsus without any effort<to comba 
its derogatory implications. But in re 
producing the article in question we di 
no more than follow our usual plan o 


recording public opinion on matters o 
occult interest and leaving it to ow 
readers to winnow the wheat from tl 
chaff. 


Tt is natural that the Monitor shoul 
look askance’ at Paracelsus. He nser 
drugs. Moreover, he cured, which is; 
double offense. He even introduced new 
drugs, and they have been in use ever 
since. Those who followed Paracels:u: 
were doubtless guilty of extravagance: 
and superstitions in the effort to profit 
by their supposed association with the 
master. The fame of the Rosieruce’an: 
suffered from the same cause. There 
are always imitators and those who are 
eager to stand in the shadows of great 
men, ` 

Paracelsus was far too great to estab- 
tish a school or a cult. Tt is always the 
little people who deal in axioms and 
aphorisms, and who allow themselves to 
he strangled by formulas and rules. It 
Paracelsus were alive today he would be 
neither allopath nor homeopath nor ow 
teopath. He would base his practice nei- 
ther upon drugs nor upon faith. Ths 
healing art would be subject to no classi- 
fication nor label. He would do the 
right thing, whatever that right thing 
might be, in the knowledge that there 
are a hundred causes of human ills, that 
their origins are to be found on man 
different planes, and that cures must be 
sought over a correspondingly wide feld 
We are told much of the methods of 
healing employed by Jesus, and by these 
who know just as much of those methods 
of healing as the rest of us and no more 
jut we remember that Jesus once need 
clay in order to cure blindness, and we 
are clsewhere recommended to anoint 
the sick with oil Clay. we believe. if! 
still used in materia medica and with 
good result, although the | Christa) 
Scientist wonld doubtless disapprove vf 


it, Hor can we ste any essential differs 
cence between anointing with ofl an 
anointing with iodine. Both may } 


goed when used appropriately, and tb 


“prayer of faith’ will be an admirable 
cammitant of either. The method of 
Paracelsus was to do the right thing at 
the right time, and without any timor- 
ous inquiry as to its sanction by some 
school or system. But he cured his 
patients, 

Paracelsus was not primarily a physi- 
cian. He did not think that aches and 
pains were of great importance. He 
was a spiritual teacher, and he presented 
his teachings in such a way as to he ac- 
ceptable to an age that was crude and 
gross. He went about doing good. 

Eanes cree 
SEVEN STARS, 

The pocts of today have by no means 
fully availed themselves of the rich store 
of imagery and romance to be found in 
occultism. Perhaps it is well that they 
should hold themselves aloof until they 
shall be able to add comprehension to 
the power of verbal music. Nothing is 
so irritating to the student as the con- 
founding occultism with the merely 
weird or bizarre, It is better to have no 
occult verse at all than that varicty that 
tries to be occult and that succeeds only 
in being fantastic. 

But Clare Shipman has all the neces- 
sary credentials. She writes with knowl- 
edge. Her little volume, “Seven Stars 
and Other Poems,” just. published by 
John J. Newbegin of San Francisco, is 
the work, not only of a poet, but of a 
thinker. She gives us nine sets or chap- 
ters of verse, each dedicated to one of 
the planets and each prefaced by a poem 
tu that planet. They are faultless in 
conception and very beautiful in execu- 
tonm as may be seen from the poem to 
the Sun that appears elsewhere in this 
issnie. 2 

Miss Shipman explains something of 
her intention in her foreword. She 
SAYS! s 

It seems at this time as if the world has 
swung around to the ancient langnage of sym- 
wils We have always had them. indeed, but 
in process of time their spirits departed and 
left them as husks on our hands, and even 
prodigals in far countries of materialistic 
thought and conduct eventual, losing interest 
in husks. The letter profits nothine witheat 
the quickening spirit. Hew many custedisus 
of that sacred symbol, the square and the 
caumass, are able to relate it inwardly to the 
soul of the race? Has the swine of the 
Gothie arch or the color af Marys azure 
chak a living place in the life of the church 
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adherent? Do attributes in his soul answer 
to the apocryphal signs of the Man, the Lion, 
the Eagle, and the Bull, carved upon his altar 
panels? 


The sacred truths, says Miss Shipman. 
are in all religions. The cobra cap of 
the Buddha may mean the same as the 
serpent of Egypt, and the Lotus of the 
Buddha may have the same message as 
the Eastern lily. Each individual is a 
microscopic pattern of the universe and 
the race-man eventually express the to- 
tality of all things: 


The sun, the centre of the solar system, 
heing the source of all life, is the outer sign 
of the invisible God, the image. as it were, 
by which the sun worshipper hoped to con- 
nect with his source. In the life of the indi- 
vidual the sun would be the Son, the Soul, 
the Self. The moon, cated by the ancients 
the “mirror,” would be the outer or objective 
mind or intellect, having no light or wisdom 
of its own, but reflecting merely the one mind, 
“common to all men.” 

Mercury is the inner or intuitive faculty 
of mind which would seem apart from reason, 
fying where it will upon its spirit wings. Its 
truth is ever consistent with reason, but its 
source deeper. Venus is that quality of grace 
in Mhn’s soul which discerns and compre- 
hends the beautiful, and so brings order out 
of chaos, turning angles into the rhythmic 
curve which is receptive, subjective, and femi- 
nine. Mars is her opposite pole in conscious- 
ness, the warrior, the masculine creative prin- 
ciple, passionate, bold, the positive and con- 
structive in art, when functioning in his true 
place. 5 

Jupiter, magnanimous and benign, is also 
diffusive, expansive, generous, and the dis- 
penser of good gifts, holding good luck in his 
right hand. Saturn in the Cosmos corre- 
sponds te the outer realm of the physical 
and is called the “first born” because far- 
thest in expression from the centre. Also 
he is called the guardian of the outer gate, 
the ruler of the world of matter, standing with 
seythe and hour glass at that mystical point 
where cnuse and effect meet. He is seldom 
loved or welcomed because he is the law, the 
Reaper. Old, fixed, slow of movement, be- 
cause first boro. he is, in the individual, Des- 
tir He releases through the outer gate that 
initiate only who is strang enough to be at one 
with him and know his majesty. 

Uranus and Neptune are of but recent dis- 
covery and would scem to be prophetic of new 
faculties of mind to come. Uranus is the 
pewer of occult discernment and is called the 
Knower, the unveiler of Truth. Its action is 
to tear away delusions at any cost, and re- 
move hindrances to spiritual growth, no mat- 
ter how dear the false gods have become. 
The throne of Uranus is at that point in on- 
derstanding: where opposites meet amf are 
seen to be one, 

Nephine stands for the hidden Christ, or 
Senship ummanitust. Tt ois nebulous in char- 
acter and net understood of the world, like 
the subtle overtones of the music of sweet 
strings, vague and uncemprchended. hy the 
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material mind. Folded within its chasacter 
lie all the secrets of the mystics of the ages. 


Miss Shipman’s little book is worthy 
of attention as a fine combination of 


truth and beauty. 
a E 


THE SUN. 
O GOD OF PERFECT DAY, shine on 
our sorrow 
As on the seven swinging spheres you 
shine! 
We wait, as Thou hast waited, for a 
morrow f 
That still must glow. on every world 
of Thine. 


Rise swift in us, who let the night pos- 
sess us! 

Before our tomb 
graven stone. 
Though long the night of ignorance op- 

press us, 
We are Thy sons, and Thou art God 
alone. 


stands sealed the 


© teach us life who art the One Life 
only! 
The meaning of its sacramental flame, 
And that we have a heritage of Christ- 
hood, 
And that we wear, e’en now, Thy Holy 
Name. 


‘Though we forget Thee, vet there broods 
Thy patience: 
We curse and slay, and still Thy love 
endures. 
O God of Day, the world’s pain is its 
penance ; 
Then guard and keep them, whom the 
darkness lures! 


sweet and sunlit, 
Thou gave us 
We've bought and sold, and dved and 
drenched it red. 
And Thou alone hast any power to save 


The fragrant earth 


us, 
Who let each other perish, wanting 
read 4 


We know. vea, God, we know that there 
are children s 
Born in the flesh, of Thee, a tragic 
rood, 

Wearing our life. and Thine. the com- 
non Father, 

Who never know Earth's tender Moth- 
erhood! 


Hunted they ge. the wolf of 


munger, 


and by 


Blurred with sin's fingermark, unloved 
misspent. 
We meet them on the highway, God o 
Mercy. 
And pass them by, our own, and wi 
consent! 


What is our solace. but that Thou ar 
mighty ! 

To Thee, worlds come and go as hu 

iman tears, 
And live and crumble, stars to dust re 
turning. 

Thy light is on the seven 

spheres! 
—Clare Shipman in 
{ Newbegin}. 
annann 
PATIENCE WORTH. 

William Marion Reedy, writing in the St 
Louis Mirror. gives us some further news ol 
that perplexing fairy, Patience Worth, whesi 
literary output through the mechanism of thi 
ouija board remains as voluminous and a! 
incomprehensible as ever. Mrs. Curran} 
house in St. Louis has become a sort of Merei 
for the psychical researchers, whose solution 
of the mystery are. as usual, as wide apart 
as the poles. For high-class dialectic re 
sourcefulness in debate, says Mr. Reedy. ha 
has never seen or heard anything like that ol 
Patience Worth, ranging from poetry anil 
piety to clever wit and often scalding sar 


swinging 


“Seven Stars" 


casm. But now Mr. Reedy has a definite in: 
cident to describe. He says: 
On the evening of November 9th 


Patience performed a curious literary 
feat. I should call it indeed a stunt. 
She had spelled out for the assembled 
company four poems and indulged in 
varied response to comment by the ol- 
servers when she suddenly started off on 
the continuation of a long story which 
the Currans call “Samuel Wheaton.” 
This story has. been coming over the 
hoard at intervals for some time. It is 
a story with a strong nautical flavor, 
and neither Mr. or Mrs. Curran know: 
anything ahout the sea or ships or the 
language of those who go down to the 
one in the other save in the most vagueh 
general way. The story began to come. 
For a few sentences it came smoothly 
enough and then there was injected inte 
the narrative something that much 
puzzled and confused Mrs. Curran. 1 
was so clearly an expression that had 
no apparent bearing upon the matter that 
had gone before. Shortly it became’ 
clear that into the story the entity speak- ; 
ing over the board was weaving a poem 


»xassing with marvelous ease from one to 
the other, back and forth. i can not de 
setter than transcribe Mr. Curran’s rec- 
ord of the writing that evening. exactly 
how the matter came. The story was 
aken wp where it had been broken off at 
a former sitting, Samuel Wheaton, in 
the story. by the way, is a girl, Thus it 
ewan: 


. 
Pratt looked to Roth as though awaiting his 
mivice. Samuel Wheaton puckered up her 
brow and assumed the dignity of ponderance, 
“How's it to be done?” she said, once 
more referring to her first remark to Pratt. 
“How's it to be done?” 
“Ul m-m-m,.” said Pratt, “I can nat say that I 
have dwelt upon such a situation to the length 
that I might advise with certainty which 
might insure your credence. Now Reth here 
might advise you.” 
Roth sat down rather limply upon one of 
the sacks and crossed his long legs. 
“wo, my dear fellow,” he said. “by no man- 
ner of possihility would F interfere with 
the” 
Rose and lavender, spread 
Upon a sunlit garden way. 

Wm consultation. 1 would not intrude.” 
Cups of lites and harebells 
Swinging 

“No, Pratt. proceed. 
challenged you at your lawstering. 

—-fucias, tipped of purple 
Which bleed their hearts forth. 

Samuel Wheaton tilted her little head and 
said deliberately: 

“EFlow'’s it to be done? Fm expected to he 
the cap’n’s mate, and he said to me-—you 
know who I mean, Mr, Pratt—” 

Buttercups with their blushing stems, 
Drip their honey to the sod, 

And the humming wings of the honev-sup 
Wohirr, setting the dews ‘a-sparkle, 
While the late sun lies 

Upon the West's breast 

Wearily. yet smiling. 

“tE said, ‘e said I should stay by the barque 
ard I hae made the promise, vet the old ‘un 
save: “YT need my mate.” and I'm that party.” 

7” Oh. in such a garden 

would I linger, knowing 

The hot breath of the fervent day. 
Pressing my lips upon her heated brow 
And knowing her languor. 


Samuel Wheaton has 


” 


Then Patience finished the poem, 
which L give here in full under the title: 


MY GARDEN. 
Roses and lavender, 
Spread upon a surtt garden way, 
Cups o' lilies and harebells, 
Swinging fucias, tipped of purple 
Which bleed their hearts forth. 
Buttercups with their blushing stems 
Drip their honey to the sod. 
And the humming wine of the horer cup 
Whirrs. setting the dews a-sparkie, 
-While the late sun 
Lies upon the West’s breast. 
Wearily. yet smiling. 


Oh, in such a garden 

Would I linger, knowing 

The hot breath of the fervent day, 
Pressing my lips upon her heated brow 
And knowing her languor. 

Oh, I would sup my dream 

From a bleeding heart 

Which presseth upon the garden wall. 


Oh, I would sup my dream 

From a lotus, whose fragrance 
Weaveth tapestries. Oh, I would sup 
My dream from out the threats 

Of the moonlit blossoms 

When the sun is gone. 


Aye. I would know the soul 

Of the garden, and my soul 

Would fy forth upon golden wings 

Possessing the spirit, 

Which hangeth that enchanted spot. 

This thing of writing a novel and a 

poem simultaneously, the poem abso- 
lutely unrelated to the subject matter of 
the novel, is surely an unparalleled per- 
formance. It might be explained as a 
mere stunt of memory, but that explana- 
tion is negatived by the swiftness with 
which the communication came, the prose 
passing into poetry without any break 
except the expression of amazement and 
of nonunderstanding upon the part of 
Mrs. Curran at the evident lack of con- 
nection between the two expressions in 
both form and substance. It was only at 
the fifth interjection af the poetic 
passages that either ske or Mr. Curran 
recognized and realized that the clever 
familiar of their house was giving them 
a chapter of a story and a complete poem 
in the same breath as it were. Mrs. 
Curran says that she thinks she first 
seused what was doing when she saw the 
flowers and smelled the fragrances of the 
garden. for be it understood the com- 
munications came to her in a combina- 
tion of clairvoyanee and of a rhythmic 
clairaudience as well as by an exquisite 
refinement at times of other senses. Tl 
ouija board seems hardly necessary. Th 
pointer moves with indescribable rapidit 
under her hands and those of any on 
who sits with her. She spells the word 
letter by letter. but it is plain to any one 
that the pointer doesn’t touch the let- 
ters as she calls them. No eve could fol- 
low its movement. And certainly Mrs. 
Curran’s eve does uot, for mostly she is 
looking away from the hoard, generally 
over the head of her cis-a-tvis. No ordi- 
nary mind could memorize the conmuni- 
cations as she reels them off, or if it 
could, the connections conldaiot be re- 
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made with the perfection they show 
after the interruptions caused by incal- 
culable and unarranged comment upon 
the comment of spectators and auditors. 
An actor of mnemonic power could not 
carry on a recitation of a play. so inter- 
rupted, and keep the thread of the 
thought and language as does Patience. 
I doubt if such an one could so articu- 
late together, for instance, a poem of 
Swinburne’s imbedded, let us say, in 
“Hamlet” or “Lear.” It may be said that 
Patience ‘was merely quoting in the 
midst of her story, but how about quo- 
tations four lines long that break in up- 
on the middle of a sentence containing 
no associated ideas apparently, and the 
taking up of the interrupted sentence at 
the exact place it was broken? The 
carrying of the two ideas at the same in- 
stance is in itself a marvel. But one 
can ask questions endlessly of Patience, 
He must supply his own answers to the 
why and how of her. 
n\n 
“PRECIPITATION,” 

Of all phenomena produced by occult 
agency in connection with our society, 
none have been witnessed by a more ex- 
tended circle of spectators, or more 
widely known and commented on through 
recent Tsheosophical publications, than 
the mysterious production of letters. 
The phenomenon itself has been so well 
described in the Occult World and else- 
where that it would be useless to repeat 
the description here. Our present pur- 
pose is more connected with the process 
than the phenomenon of the mysterious 
formation of letters. Mr. Sinnett sought 
for an explanation of the process, and 
elicited the following reply from the re- 


vered Mahatma who corresponds with 
m: 
“Bear in mind these letters are not 


written, but impressed, or precipitated, 
and then all mistakes corrected. . . . 1] 
have to think it over, to photograph 
every word and sentence carefully m my 
arain, before it can be repeated by pre- 
cipitation. As the fixing on chemically 
prepared surfaces of the images formed 
xy the camera requires a previous ar- 
rangement within the focus of the ohjeet 
o be represented, Tor, atherwise—its 
often found m had photographs, the legs 
of the sitter might appear out of all proa- 
nortion with the head. and so on. so we 


have to first arrange our sentences, and 
impress every letter to appear on paper 
in our minds, before it becomes fit to be 
read, For the present, it is all I can: tell 
you.” 

Since the above was written, the Mas- 
ters have been pleased to permit the veil 
to be drawn aside a little more, and the 
modus operandi can thus be explained 
now more fully to the outsider. 

Those having even a superficial knowl- 
edge of the science of mesmerism know 
how the thoughts of the mesmerizer. 
though silently formulated in his mind. 
are instantly transferred to that of the 
subject. It is not necessary for the ope- 
rator, if he is sufficiently powerful, to be 
present near the subject to produce the 
above result. Some celebrated practi- 
tioners in this science are known to have 
been able to pat their subjects to sleep 
even from a distance of several days 
journey. This known fact will serve us 
as a guide in comprehending the com- 
paratively unknown subject now under 
discussion. The work of writing the let- 
ters in question is carried on by a sort of 
psychic telegraphy; the Mahatmas very 
rarely write their letters in the ordinary 
way. An electro-magnetic connection, se 
to say, exists on the psychic plane be- 
tween a Mahatma and his Chelas, one oi 
whom acts as his amanuensis. When the 
Master wants a letter to be written in this 
way, he very often draws the attention 
of the Chela whom he selects for the 
task, by causing an astral bell (heard hy 
so many of our Fellows and others) te 
be rung near him, just as the despatching 
telegraph office signals to the receiving 
office before wiring the message. The 
thoughts arising in the mind of the Ma- 
hatma are then clothed in words, pro- 
nounced mentally, and, forced along cur- 
rents in the astral light. impinge on the 
brain of the pupil. Thence they are 
borne by the nerve currents to the paims 
of his hands and the tips of his fingers. 
which rest on a piece of magneticals 
prepared paper. As the thonght waves 
are thus impressed on the tissue, materials 
are drawn to it from the ocean of Akasha 
(permeating every atoni of the sensuous 
universe} by an ocenlt process, out of 
place here to deserihe, and permanent 
marks are left. 

From this it is abundantly clear th: 
the suecess of such writing, as above de 
seribed, depends chiefly upon, two condi 


tens: (1) The force and clearness with 
which the thoughts are propelled; and 
ify the freedom of the receiving brain 
irom disturbance of eyery description. 
Fhe case with the ordinary clectric tele- 
graph is exactly the sane. Lf, for some 
reason or other, the battery supplying the 
electric power falls below the requisite 
strength on any telegraph line, or there 
is some derangement in the receiving ap- 
paratus, the message transmitted becomes 
either mutilated or otherwise imper- 
ivetly legible. Inaccuracies, in fact, do 
very often arise, as may be gathered 
irom what the Mahatma says in the above 
extract. “Bear in mind,” says he, “that 
these letters are not written, but im- 
pressed, or precipitated, and Hien al! mis- 
takes corrected.” ‘To turn to the sources 
of error in the precipitation. Remember- 
ing the circumstances under which blun- 
ders arise in telegrams, we see that if 2 
Mahatma somehow becomes exhausted, 
or allows his thoughts to wander during 
the process, or fails to command the 
requisite intensity in the astral currents 
along which his thoughts are projected, 
or the distracted attention of the pupil 
produces disturbances in his brain and 
nerve centres, the success of the process 
is very much interfered with. 

It is to be regretted that illustrations 
of the above general principles are not 
permitted to he published. Enough, how- 
ever, has been disclosed to give the public 
a clue to many apparent mysteries in re- 
gard to precipitated letters, and to draw 
all earnest and sincere inquirers strongly 
to the path of spiritual progress, which 
alone can lead to the comprehension of 
occult phenomena. —Fronm ' Fi we Fears of 
Theosophy”  —e— 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM JACOB 
BOEHME. 


When this great internal revelation 
takes place, the internal senses are then 
o end to the direct perception of spir- 
= truth. There will be no more ne- 
cessity for drawing conclusions of any 
kind in regard to such unknown things, 
because the spirit perceives that whieh 
belongs to its sphere in the same sense 
as a seeing person sees external things. 


The inner form characterizes man, also 
m his face. The same may be said of 
animals, herbs, and trees. Each thing is 
marked externally with that which it is 
internally and essentially. For the inter- 
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nal being is continually laboring to mani- 
fest itself outwardly. Thus everything 
has its own month for the purpese of re- 
vealing itself. and therein is based the 
language of nature, by means of which 
each thing speaks out of its own quality, 
and represents that for which it may be 
useful and good. 


The four lower principles without the 
eternal light are the abyss, the wrath of 
God, and helt. Their light is the ter- 
rible Jightning flash, wherein they must 
awaken theniselves. 


The soul in the power of God pene- 
trates through all things, and is powerful 
over all as God himself; for she lives in 
the power of his heart. 


In each external thing there is hidden 
an eternal and imperishable something, 
which issues again in an ethereal form 
out of the degraded body of the terres- 
trial substance. 


All the external visible world, in all its 
states, is a symbol or figure of the inter- 
nal spiritual world. That which a thing 
actually is in its interior is reflected in 
its external character. 


Ultimately all things must be one and 
the same to man. He is to become one 
with fortune and misfortune, with pov- 
erty and riches. joy and sorrow, light 
and darkness, life and death. Man is 
then to himself nothing, for he is dead 
then relatively to all things in his will. 


If the divine principle of love were not 
stil] pervading all nature in this terres- 
trial world, and if we poor created beings 
had not with us the warrior in the battle, 
we would all be sure to perish in the 
horror of hell. 


No man can attain spiritual self-knowl- 
edge without being spiritual, because it is 
not intellectual man that knows the Spirit, 
but the Divine Spirit that attains self- 
knowledge in men. 


No one should want to know his state 
of holiness while he lives in this world. 
but he should keep on drawing the sap 
of Christ from his own tree, and leave 
it to that tree to bring forth from him 
whatever branch or bough it may choose. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

Virst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, cast, or color, 

Second—T'o promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate uncxplaincd laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found ayd by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condenmation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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DR. CRAWFORD AGAIN. 


Dr. W. J. Crawford, author of “The 
Reality of Psychic Phenomena,” pre- 
viously reviewed in these columns, now 
gives us another volume entitled ‘Hints 
and Observations for Those Investi- 
gating the Phenomena of Spiritualism.” 
It will be remembered that Dr. Crawford 
conducted a series of experiments with 
pressure gages and other instruments of 
precision in order to determine the 
physical source of mediumistic power, 
and it may be said once more that he 
produced a valuable book. 

His latest volume is of a somewhat 
more speculative kind. The reality of 
the phenomena is, he says, beyond dis- 
pute. The only doubt is as to their cause: 

Whatever be the interpretation, there is now- 
adays no doubt of the actuality of the phe- 
nomena, Their occurrence has been estab- 
lished as surely as any type of ordinary physical 
phenomena. I advise my friends to pay no 
need whatever to the various uninformed 
itticles that appear from time to time in the 
public press or to the prejudiced diatribes of 
people who have never properly investigated 
ior themselves: for it is one of the most re- 
markable facts about this subject that people 
can be found willing and even eager to pro- 
nounce opinions upon it who have never sat 
ina single seance. 


Dr. Crawford is a spiritualist. That 
is to say, he believes that many of these 
phenomena are produced by human disin- 
carnated entities. None the less the 
manifestations have a physical basis and 
the communicating entities must be in 
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possession of some kind of body, which 
may conveniently be called a psychic 
body : > 


The psychic body if it really exists, and I 
think it does, has the following qualities 
amongst others : 

(1) It is perfectly invisible to normal sight, 
though it may occasionally be made visible to 
clairvoyant sight. 

None of the entities in my experimental 
seance rooms has ever been visible to me; but 
various clairvoyants have described spirit 
forms as being present and the descriptions 
have apparently been confirmed by vigorous 
and happy-sounding raps. 

(2) It is quite impalpable to normal senses 
generally. 

I have never scen, heard, felt, or “sensed” 
the phychic body or any entity in the seance 
room. 

(3) It is used as part of the mechanism for 
producing physical phenomena. 

I have strong experimental evidence that 
this is so. The operators say that both the 
unfreed psychic body of the medium and their 
own freed psychic bodies are used in conjunc- 
tion. 

(4) Physical matter presents no barrier to 
its passage through space. 

(5) It is of such a nature that when united 
to the physical body in a living person it is 
an exact duplicate of the physical body. It 
would appear that cach cell or even atom of 
the physical body has somehow embedded in 
it, or superimposed on it, or connected with 
it. a corresponding element of the psychic 
hody. 

(6) Its composition is not aterial in the 
sense that we know matter. 

(7) It would seem to radiate all round it 
an aura. There are signs of two distinct 
auras round the body of a man, and it is 
possible that one is due to the physical and 
the other to the psychical body. 

(8) It would appearto be the form or mould 
upon which the physical body is organized; it 
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being therefore the permanent part of us 
while the physical is evanescent. 


Dr. Crawford allows himself undue 
atitude when he speaks of “happy- 
sounding raps.” There is no such thing. 
A state of mind can not be indicated by 
a rap. This is a fault into which most 
spiritualists fall very readily. He might 
as well speak of a conscientious chair as 
of a happy rap. 

There may, says Dr. Crawford, be an 
etheric duplicate of the physicat body. 
Indeed there may be many differentiated 
forms of ether besides that one which we 
know as matter. And there may be many 
ethereal human bodies adapted for con- 
tact with the many planes of etheric 
matter: 


a 


There is a good deal of evidence that the 
psychic body does really exist and this evi- 
dence is fairly exact and is quite voliiminous. 
The most satisfactory part of it is that deal- 
ing with the projection. of the double, as the 
psychic body has been termed, from living 
persons. Many records are extant which show 
that while the physical hody of a person was 
sleeping, or in trance, or sometimes even 
awake, his psychic body was seen a consider- 
able distance away. The matter is under in- 
vestigation at present, but taking the evidence 
in a general way it seems to my mind that we 
do really possess something of the nature of 
a body—a body not made of matter in the 
ordinary sense-—-which, during life here, is 
firmly attached to or forms an integral part 
of the physical body and which is probably 
the vitalizing part of that body. If this 
psychic body is partly withdrawn from the 
physical or from any portion of it, then the 
latter is left in a lifeless insensitive condi- 
tion, F have shown elsewhere that the me- 
dium at one of my experimental circles nowa- 
days experiences practically no physical in- 
convenience even when forces approximating 
half a hundredweivht have their focus upon 
her body, She seems indifferent to such 
forces. How is this? A valued scientific 
correspondent has suggested that the condi- 
tion of apparent anesthesia is due to the 
psychic body of the medium being exteriorized 
during the occurrence of phenomena; that is 
to say, all her psychice body except the part 
relating to the head is separated from her 
physical body and is exterierized. or moved 
outwards in space. My correspondent thinks 
that the brain and head are not athected be- 
cause the medium is quite conscious during 
the seance. Her psychic and physical bodies 
being separated, the vitalizing agent is not 
closely in contact with the physical and hence 
she is in a condition of partial anesthesia. 
My friend has possibly hit upen a partion of 
the truth, 


Aniesthesia due to a withdrawal of the 
etherie body is not the discovery of Dr, 
Crawford's scientific friend. Tt was well 
known thousands of vears ago. The 
etherie body, or rather one of the etheric 


bodies, is the seat of all physical sensa 
tion and it can be exteriorized withou 
loss of consciousness if one knows how 
to do it. But mediumship is the wors 
of all ways and the most dangerous. In 
cidentally it may be suggested to Dr 
Crawford that the psychic body of th: 
medium may be more responsible fo! 
phenomena than he seems to suppos: 
As it is, he shows us that the psychic 
ody of the medium may be wholly re 
sponsible for some of these events with 
out the coöperation of external entities 


That there are very real energies in tn 
next state which have some form of corre 
spondence to the energies we have here I have 
no manner of doubt. I have seen enough it 
the seance room to convince me of this. T: 
take only one example: In the phenomenor 
of levitation of a table or other article ; 
psychic arm extrudes from the medium——I de 
not mean an arm in the sense of a kumar 
arm, but a projection of some kind from het 
body. Now this projection or extrusion i: 
practically invisible and impalpable-—it is im 
palpable except just at its free end, where i! 
grips or presses on the body it is levitating— 
yet it transmits throughout its length grea‘ 
stresses, us is obviously the case when it su~ 
tains at its free end, as it has done, a body 
weighing between thirty and forty pounds. 
Again, this structure seems to contain witbis 
it quite a lot of matter temporarily borrowed 
from the body of the medium, In what state 
or condition is this matter that it should be 
invisible and impalpable and yet be capable of 
transmittnig large stresses? Certainly in ne 
state which we know here. A scientific friend 
has suggested that it has temporarily disap 
peared into a fourth-dimensional state, which 
is at any rate conceivable. And how can mat 
ter be taken from the medium’s body, and 
how can it be returned, without injury to 
her? These are statements of fact, though 
they are problems whose solutions are unob 
tainable in our present state of knowledge. 


Elsewhere Dr. Crawford speculates on 
the whereabouts of the “other world.” 
It may. he says truly, occupy the same 
space as the physical world, but there 
may be no consubstantiality : 


If there is one thing more certain than a! 
other it is that the other world is not 
some immense distance from us, to be reach 
only by tremendous effort and involving to 
separation from the affairs of this earth. 
probably interpenetrates the earth and 
things earthly. Being a state of a -differe 
order from ours, either by simple numeri 
dimension or by reason of its involving 1b 
ether directly in its composition, it can ex) 
along with ours. That we are not conscio 
of its existence is no disproof of this. Wé 
have analogies which are helpful. A room. fof 
instance. may be simultaneously full ef lig 
rays, X-rays, wireless telegraphy rays, and 
oni they may all exist together and our sens 
will tell us only of the light rays. The re) 
without the use of special instruments, ¥ 


be as though they do not exist for us. So it 
is perfectly conceivable that the next state 
may exist in a condition of extreme reality 
and we be quite unconscious of its presence. 
its inhabitants may be all round us—-and I 
helieve they are all round us—and we may be 
quite unconscious of their nearness. 


Dr. Crawford is not without his 
doubts of the proprieties of mediumship, 
and his doubts would be much more em- 
phatic if his experience had been wider. 
It will be remembered that Sir Oliver 
Lodge is insistent in his warnings 
against what we may call an unauthor- 
ized experimentation. Dr. Crawford 
asks, “Is the investigation of spiritual- 
ism a suitable study for everybody?” 


The answer is in the negative. Persons of 
hysterical temperament should have nothing 
to do with it. Only those with calm, well- 
balanced minds should touch it. For my own 
part I can not see why the mere fact of open- 
ing up a channel of communication with the 
next state should cause anybody to lose his 
ordinary self-control and make him behave 
like a religious fanatic. Surely the idea of 
there being a state into which all humanity 
xravitates after this one is a common-sense, 
logical conclusion from the facts of our pres- 
ent life. There is nothing to get excited 
about. None of my friends gets the least bit 
excited, and I have many who are interested 
in the subject. Nevertheless I have known 
people who are not fitted temperamentally for 
psychic investigation, and I warn any such to 
leave it severely alone. If it can not be ap- 
proached in a calm reasoning spirit, and with- 
out undue absorption, it should be left in the 
hands of those better fitted for the task. 


But he has something still more seri- 
ous to say to the experimenter, so serious 
indeed that we should think he would be 
inclined to question if mediumship can 
ever be other than dangerous and repre- 
hensible : 


If you find somebody who seems positively 
to thrive on seances, be wary. That person is 
almost certainly—-perhaps quite unconsciously 
to himself—helping himself at the expense of 
others, There is more in the vampire theory 
than most people suppose. A seance chamber 
for physical phenomena is a kind of melting 
pet of nervous energies. The vampire takes 
back an undue share of what is left over 
when phenomena are concluded and he may 
also be drawing on his own account from his 
neighbors during the whole time of the sitting. 
And it is not always necessary that such a 
person be in a seance room in order to re- 
ceive benefit at the expense of his fellows. 
A hall full of people or a crowded public con- 
veyance suffices. I also am inclined to think, 
from the circumstantial tales that have heen 
told me, that there are means of starting up 
an actual flow of nervous elements from one 
person to another, the victim at the time 
heing quite unconscious of the use that is 
heing made of him. 


Dr. Crawford shows so open a mind 
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that he will probably see the fallacies of 
spiritualism as he comes into fuller 
knowledge of the forces of human na- 
ture as well as of those other forces that 
are not human. 

Hints ann Opservations ror THose INves- 
TIGATING THE PHENOMENA OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By W. J. Crawford, D. Sc. New York: E P. 


Dutton & Co. ii lili 


AN OLD STORY. 


The good I would meet with goodness, 
the not-good I would also meet with 
goodness.—Lao Tze. 


What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not do to others.—Confucius. 


Benevolence is to be in one’s most in- 
ward heart in sympathy with all things: 
to love all men: and to allow no selfish 
thoughts.—Confucius. 


Since even animals can live together 
in mutual reverence, confidence, and 
courtesy, much nore should you, O 
brethren, so let your light shine forth 
that vou may be seen to dwell in like 
manner together.—Buddhist Precept. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. —Leviticus, - 


If thine enemy be hungry give him 
bread to eat, and if he be thirsty give 
him water to drink.—Proverbs. 


Do not unto others that which it would 
be disagreeable to you to suffer yourself; 
that is the main part of the law.—Tal- 
mud. 


What you wish your neighbors to be to 
you, such be also to them.—Sertus. 


Act towards others as you desire 
others to act towards you.—J/secrates. 


Full of love for all things in the world, 
practicing virtue im order to benefit 
others—this man alone is happy.—And- 
dhist Precept. 


Why should we cling to this perishable 
body? In the eve of the wise the only 
thing it is good for is to benefit one’s 
fellow-creatures.——-Buddhist Katha Sarit 
Sagara. 


The cause of pain is desire —Buddha. 
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GHOSTS OF THE PAST. 

An able writer on modern psychology 
has stated that mankind has to pay an 
enormous price for every expansion of 
consciousness. The forms which man 
has built around him in his progress 
through the ages bind and limit him in 
every department of life, and retard his 
spiritual development. Ultimately they 
must be destroyed in order that the free 
man may come out from among them, 
but there is travail at their passing which 
must be endured consciously to the very 
end. 

To every soul incarnate in a physical 
body there comes a moment when self- 
consciousness in the true sense of the 
word begins to dawn, and when we be- 
come aware of the sighing of dim ghosts 
of an immemoriad past which haunt our 
steps and cast shadows over the glory to 
he. Creations of our own making, en- 
souled with a fragment of our own life, 
these phantoms of the past surge up from 
that grav underworld which is their 
habitation, into the present. and claim at- 
tention. They pursue us to the uttermost 
parts of the carth crying out for deliver- 
ance. Rosierucian tradition speaks of 
the hosts of these elemental beings who 
wait at the gateway of the soul's descent 
into incarnation, entering into the sphere 
of the man’s psychic life. where they 
wage perpetual war against the sov- 
ereignty of the Ego consciousness. Em- 
bodied in astral forms of a previous ex- 
istence, these hosts hover around us, cast- 
ing obstructions between the clear light 
of the spiritual sun of being and the Ego 
struggling in matter. They intensify 
every anguish and heighten every fear, 
for the memory of them remains in that 
subtle part oft man which Theosophy 
speaks of as the etheric body. Of all the 
powers with which the Ego of man has 
to wrestle, these phantoms are the most 
persistent, and they can be destroyed and 
delivered from their bondage only in that 
fire which burns up the personality and 
sets free the phoenix of the immortal in- 
dividuality. Legends tells of a Princess 
of Babylon, at whose heauty a whole 
world marveled, and who was sought in 
marriage by the greatest of the Kings of 
the Farth. But she refused all pleading 
until one came. with a phænix perched 
upon his wrist, symbolizing that he was 
lord of himself and of his own Under- 


world, that he had fought and utterl: 
vanquished the ghosts of his past. 

The Egyptian prayed: “Let not hin 
that would do me harm draw nigh unu 
me. or injure me, in the House of Dark 
ness, that is, he that clotheth and cov 
ereth the feeble one and whose name i 
hidden. May the Gods of the Under 
world fear me. Grant that I may movi 
along therein together with the divin 
beings who journey onwards, and may | 
he established upon my resting-place lik: 
the Lord of Life.” And when the batrk 
had been won and the phantoms lav deat 
before thé soul which had conquered it 
past, the words of the Initiated one rang 
out: “I make my peace with the beaut 
ful divine Brother (the true Self). | 
am he who knoweth the roads throug! 
the sky, and the wind thereof is in my 
body. I rise up as a Divine Power, an 
repulse him that would subject me to re 
straint. The Gods open unto me the hol 
paths, they see my form, and they hea 
that which I speak. Down upon you 
faces ye Gods of the Underworld whi 
would resist me with your faces and op 
pose me with your powers, for I walk 
along the stars which never rest. T have 
opened up the paths which belong ti 
heaven and also those which belong ti 
earth. I am a spiritual body and posses: 
my soul.” 

The meaning of these things can only 
be discovered in experience; they are not 
learnt in books, nor will exhaustive study 
of the mystical traditions of the agei 
suffice for their practical application in 
life. Alchemy is a process which must 
begin from within, and the battle for the 
mastery of the Underworld must be em 
tered in full consciousness, through the 
gate of Capricorn. The “paths which he- 
long to earth” are the battlefields where- 
on the powers of Light which belong m 
the Future, combat with the Powers ol 
Darkness which belong to the Past, and 
those who shrink from experience will 
not be counted among the few righteous 
men for whose sake cities were saved 
from destruction. . 

The City of God is the City of the Fu- 
ture and to that alone we should tum 
our eves. The ghosts of a gray past die. 
but spring forth transformed, from tlie 
great Mystic Deep which surrounds us. 
no longer enemies, but powers who 
“fight for us in their habitations.” —E. 4 
in the Fahan. 


THE “ELIXIR OF LIFE.” 


(From a Chela’s Diary. Reprinted from 
“Five Years of Theosophy.” ) 
INTRODUCTION. 


{The curious information—for whatso- 
ever else the world may think of it, it 
will doubtless be acknowledged to be that 
contained in the article that follows 
merits a few word of introduction. The 
details given in it on the subject of what 
as always been considered as one of 
the darkest and most, strictly guarded of 
he mysteries of initiation into Occultism 
—from the days of the Rishis until those 
si the Theosophical Society—came to the 
cnowledge of the author in a way that 
would seem to the ordinary run of Eu- 
ropeans strange and supernatural. He, 
himself, however, we may assure the 
reader, is a most thorough disbeliever in 
the supernatura’, though he has learned 
too much to limit the capabilities of the 
natural as some do, Further, he has to 
make the following confession of his own 
belief. It will be apparent. from a care- 
ful perusal of the facts, that if the matter 
be really as stated herein, the author can 
not himself be an adept of high grade, as 
the article in such a case would never 
have been written, Nor does he pretend 
to be one. He is, or rather was, for a 
few years a humble Chela. Hence, the 
converse must consequently be also true, 
that as regards the higher stages of the 
mystery he can have no personal experi- 
ence, but speaks of it only as a close ob- 
server left to his own surmises—and no 
more. He may, therefore, boldly state 
that during, and notwithstanding, his un- 
fortunately rather too short stay with 
some adepts, he has by actual experiment 
and observation verified some of the less 
transcendental or incipient parts of the 
“course,” And, though it will be impos- 
able for him to give positive testimony as 
to what lies beyond, he may vet mention 
that all his own course of study; training; 
and experience, long, severe, and dan- 
gerous as it has often been. leads him te 
the ennviction that everything is really as 
state], save some details purposely 
vetled. For causes which can not be ex- 
plained to the public, he himself may be 
unable or unwilling to use the secret he 
has gained access to. Still he is per- 
mitted by one to whom all his reverential 
affection and gratitude are due—his last 
Guru—to divulge for the henefit of 
“ience and man, and specially for the 
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good of those who are courageous enough 
to personally make the experiment, the 
following astounding particulars of the 
occult methods for prolonging life to a 
period far beyond the common.—G. M.] 


Probably one of the first considerations 
which move the worldly-minded at pres- 
ent to solicit initiation into Theosophy is 
the belief, or hope, that, immediately on 
joining, some extraordinary advantage 
over the rest of mankind will be con- 
ferred upon the candidate. Some even 
think that the ultimate result of their 
initiation will perhaps be exemption from 
that dissolution which is called the com- 
mon lot of mankind. The traditions of 
the “Elixir of Life,” said to be in the pos- 
session of Kabalists and Alchemists, are 
still cherished by students of Medieval 
Occultism—in Europe. The allegory of 
the Ab-é Hyat or Water of Life. is still 
credited as a fact by the degraded rem- 
nants of the Asiatic esoteric sects igno- 
rant of the real Great Secret. The 
“pungent and fiery essence.” by which 
Zanoni renewed his existence. still fires 
the imagination of modern visionaries as 
a possible scientific discovery of the fu- 
ture, 

Theosophically, though the fact is dis- 
tinctly declared to be true, the above- 
named conceptions of the mode of pro- 
cedure leading to the realization of the 
fact, are known to be false. The reader 
may or may not believe it; but as a mat- 
ter of fact Theosophical Occultists claim 
to have communication with (living) In- 
telligences possessing an infinitely wider 
range of observation than is contem- 
plated even by the loftiest aspirations of 
modern science, all the present “Adepts” 
of Europe and America—dabblers in the 
Kabalah—notwithstanding. But far even 
as those superior Intelligences have in- 
vestigated (or, if preferred. are alleged to 
have investigated), and remotely as they 
may have searched by the help of infer- 
ence and analogy, even They have failed 
to discover in the Infinity anything per- 
manent hut—Space. Al is subject te 
change. Reflection, therefore, will easily 
suggest to the reader the further logical 
inference that in a universe which is es- 
sentially impermanent in its conditions. 
nothing can confer permanency. There- 
fore, no possible substance, even if drawn 
from the depths of Infinity; no imagin- 
ahle combination of drugs, whether of 
our earth or anv others though: gom- 
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pounded by even the Highest Intelli- 
gence; no system of life or discipline 
though directed by the sternest determi- 
nation and skill, could possibly produce 

immutability. For in the universe of 
solar systems, wherever and however in- 
vestigated, Immuutability- necessitates 

“Non-Being” in the physical sense given 
it by the Theists—Non-Being which is 
nothing in the narrow conceptions of 

Western Religionists—a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. This is a gratuitous insult even 
when applied to the Pseudo-Christian or 
ecclesiastical Jehovite idea of God. 

Consequently, it will be seen that the 
common ideal of conception of “Immor- 
tality” is not only essentially wrong, but 

a physical and metaphysical Impossi- 
bility. The idea, whether cherished by 
Theosophists or Non-Theosophists, by 
Christians or Spiritualists, by Material- 
ists or Idealists, is a chimerical illusion. 
But the actual prolongation of human life 
is possible for a time so long as to appear 
miraculous and incredible to those who 
regard our span of existence as neces- 
sarily limited to at most a couple of hun- 
dred years. We may break, as it were, 
the shock of death, and instead of dying, 
change a sudden plunge into darkness to 
a transition into a brighter light. And 
this may be made so gradual that the 

passage from one state of existence to 
„another shall have its friction minimized 

so as to be practically imperceptible. 
This is a very different matter, and quite 
within the reach of Occult Science. In 
this, as in all other cases, means properly 
directed will gain their ends, and causes 
produce effects. Of course, the only 
question is, what are these causes, and 
how, in their turn, are they to be pro- 
duced. To lift, as far as may be allowed, 
he veil from this aspect of Occultism, 
s the object of the present paper. 

We must premise by reminding the 
reader of two Theosophic doctrines, con- 
stantly inculeated in “Isis Unveiled” and 
in other mystic works: namely, (a) that 
ultimately the Kosmos is ove—one under 
infinite variations and manifestations, and 
(b) that the so-called man is a “com- 
sound being”—composite not only in the 
exoteric scientific sense of being a con- 
geries of living so-called material units, 
ut also in the esoterie sense of being a 
sticcession of seven forms or parts of it- 
self, interblended with each other. To 
put it more clearly we ees say that the 
more ethereal forms are but duplicates of 


the same aspect—each finer one lying 
within the inter-atomic spaces of the 
next grosser. We would have the reader 
understand that these are no subtleties, no 
“spiritualities” at all in the Christo- 
spiritualistic sense. In the actual man re- 
flected in your mirror are really several 
men, or several parts of one composite 
man; each the exact counterpart of the 
other, but the “atomic conditions” (for 
want of a better word) of each of which 
are so arranged that its atoms interpene- 
trate those of the next “grosser” form. 
It does not, for our present purpose, mat- 
ter how the Theosophists, Spiritualists. 
Buddhists, Kabalists, or Vedantists count, 
separate, classify, arrange, or name these. 
as that war of terms may be postponed 
to another occasion. Neither does it mat- 
ter what relation each of these men has 
to the various “elements” of the Kosmos 
of which he forms a part. This knowl- 
edge. though of vital importance in other 
respects. need not be explained or dis- 
cussed now. Nor does it much more con- 
cern us that the scientists deny the exist- 
ence of such an arrangement, because 
their instruments are inadequate to make 
their senses perceive it. We will simply 
reply, “Get better instruments and keener 
senses, and eventually you will.” 

All we have to say is that if you are 
anxious to drink of the “Elixir of Life.” 
and live a thousand years or so, you must 
take our word for the matter at present. 
and proceed on the assumption. For eso- 
teric science does not give the faintest 
possible hope that the desired end will 
ever be attained by any other way; while 
modern, or so-called exact science— 
laughs at it. 

So, then, we have arrived at the point 
where we have determined—literally. 
not metaphorically—to crack the outer 
shell known as the mortal coil or body. 
and hatch out of it, clothed in our next. 
This “next” is not spiritual. but only a 
more ethereal form. Having by a long 
training and preparation adapted it for a 
life in this atmosphere, during which 
time we have gradually made the out- 
ward shell to die off through a certain 
process (hints of which will be found 
further on) we have to prepare for this 
physiological transformation. 

How are we to do it? 
place we have the actual, visible, ma- 
terial body—man, so called: though, in 
fact, but his outer shell—to deal with 
Let us hear in mind that science teaches 
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us that in about every seven years we 
change skin as effectually as any ser- 
ent: and this so gradually and imper- 
ceptibly that, had not science after years 
of unremitting study and observation as- 
sured us of it, no one would have had 
he slightest suspicion of the fact. 

We see, moreover, that in process of 
ime any cut or lesion upon the body. 
however deep, has a tendency to repair 
the loss and reunite; a piece of lost skin 
is very soon replaced by another. Hence 
if a man, partially flayed alive, may 
sometimes survive and be covered with 
anew skin, so our astral, vital body— 
he fourth of the seven (having attracted 
and assimilated to itself the second) 
which is so much more ethereal than the 
physical one—may be made to harden its 
particles to the atmospheric changes. 
The whole secret ig to succeed in evolv- 
ing it out, and separating it from the 
visible; and while its generally visible 
atoms proceed to concrete themselves in- 
ts a compact mass, to gradually get rid 
of the old particles of our visible frame 
so as to make them die and disappear be- 
fore the new set has had time to evolve 
and replace them. . We can say 
no more. The Magdalene is not the only 
one who could be accused of having 
“seven spirits” in her, though men who 
have a lesser number of spirits (what a 
misnomer that word!) in them, are not 
jew or exceptional: they are -the fre- 
quent failures of nature—the incomplete 
men and women. Each of these has in 
turn to survive the preceding and more 
dense one, and then die. The exception 
is the sixth when absorbed into and 
tended with the seventh. The Dhatu of 
he old Hindu physiologist had a duat 
Meaning, the esoteric side of which cor- 
responds with the Tibetan Zung (seven 
principles of the body). 

We Asiatics have a proverb, probably 
anded down to us, and by the Hindus 
repeated ignorantly as to its esoteric 
waning. It has been known ever since 
he old Rishis mingled familiarly with 
he simple and noble people they taught 
und led on. The Devas had whispered 
mto every man’s ear, Then only—if thou 
wilt—art “immortal.” Combine with this 
the saying of a Western author that if 
any man could just realize fer an in- 
vant that he had to die some dav, he 
would die that instant. The Illuminated 
wil perceive that between these two 
sayings, rightly understood. stands re- 
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vealed the whole secret of longevity. We 
only die when our will ceases to be strong 
enough to make us live. In the majority 
of cases death comes when the torture 
and vital exhaustion accompanying a 
rapid change in our physical conditions 
becomes so intense as to weaken, for one 
single instant, our “clutch on life,” or the 
tenacity of the will to exist. Till then, 
however severe may be the disease, how- 
ever sharp the pang, we are only sick or 
wounded, as the case may be. This ex- 
plains the cases of sudden deaths from 
joy, fright, pain, grief. or such other 
causes. The sense of a life-task consum- 
mated, of the worthlessness of one’s ex- 
istence, if strongly realised, produces 
death as surely as poison or a rifle-bullet. 
On the other hand, a stern determination 
to continue to live has, in fact, carried 
many through the crises of the most se- 
vere diseases, in perfect safety. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
e 


To those that go up to the holy cele- 
brations of the mysteries there are ap- 
pointed purifications and the laying aside 
of the garments worn before and the ap- 
proach in nakedness; until, passing on 
the upward path all that is other than 
the God, each in the loneliness of him- 
self heholds that lonely dwelling Being, 
the Apart, the Single, the Pure—Plo- 
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The materialistic assumption that the 
life of the soul ends with the life of the 
body is perhaps the most colossal in- 
stance of baseless assumption that is 
known to the history of phlosophy.— 
Professor Fiske. 

— 

When I leave this rabble rout and de- 
filement of the world, [ leave it as an 
inn, and not as a place of abode. For 
nature has given us our bodies as an 
inn, and not to dwell in.—Cuato. 

e a 

The eighteenth century, during which 
the malignant fever of skepticism broke 
out so irrepressibly, has entailed unbe- 
lief as a hereditary disease upon the 
nineteenth.—H. P. Blavatsky. 

a 

Every art and every kind of philoso; 
phy have probably been found out many 
times up to the limit of what is possible 
and been again destroyed —dristodle. 


The Theosophical Society 


‘The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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DREAMS. 


‘A correspondent sends an article by 
Professor Garrett P, Serviss on the sub- 
ject of Dreams and asks that some com- 
ment be made on it. Professor Serviss 
Writes often on such topics as this, and 
although he usually shows a certain op- 
portunist tendency to oscillate between 
Materialism and mysticism he succeeds 
at least in being popular—and perhaps 
this is the main consideration. 

Of course he tells us some of the old 
stories. There is, for example, the in- 
cident related by Maury, who tells us 
that a bed pole fell across his neck while 
he was asleep and that as a result he 
passed through a long and tragic dream 
of the French Revolution in which he 
was arrested, condemned to death, and 
taken to the guillotine. The dream cul- 
minated with the fall of the knife upon 
his neck—that is to say by the fall of the 
led pole. How does it happen, we are 
asked, that so long and complicated a 
dream can occupy so short a space of 
time? Professor Serviss says, “The re- 
markable thing here is the wonderful 
quickness and fertility exhibited by the 
mind in inventing, instantaneously, a 
story to fit the suggestion given by the 
peculiar impression on the sleeper’s nerv- 
ous system that the blow of the falling 
pole had produced.” 

Now how does Professor Serviss know 
that this was a story invented by the 
mind? Why should the mind invent such 
astory? There are a hundred other in- 
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cidents that might have been suggested 
by the same occurrence. Why should 
the mind choose one among them to the 
exclusion of the others? The: dream 
might have been of a railroad accident, 
or a battle, or any other event involving 
decapitation. But the mind selected a 
scene of the Revolution. Why? What 
is this strange selective faculty that is 
supposed to reside within the mind dur- 
ing sleep? 

Let us take another theory that is at 
least equally plausible. Let us suppose 
that the falling of the bed pole reminded 
the sleeper, by the association of ideas. 
of the concluding and dominant event 
of a past incarnation. Why not? We 
are all familiar with the association of 
ideas. It sometimes happens to us all 
that some trivial happening, a whiff of 
scent, for example, will summon up an 
instantaneous panorama of some large 
event in which we once bore a part. 
The whole of that event in all its de- 
tails is presented to us as a unified pic- 
ture and in a moment of time. In other 
words, the phenomenon of the suggested 
dream is sometimes presented to the 
waking mind just as it is to the dreaming 
mind, and just as rapidly. Why does the 
scientist so often try to explain by the 
use of the inexplicable? Why is he so 
infatuated with chance ? 

But Professor Serviss is not wholly 
materialistic. Sometimes he approaches 
the truth, but with infinite caution and 
with many humble apologies. For ex- 
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ample, he says: “It is a marvelous ex- 
hibition of the inherent powers locket up 
in the mind, and it shows how very far 
short our ordinary cerebration falls of 
utilizing those powers. It suggests that, 
if freed from the trammels to which its 
association with the bram subjects it, the 
mind might be independent of what we 
call time. But these things lead to very 
Jeep waters, which, moreover, are over- 
hung with darkness.” 

Not so very deep, professor, and not 
so very dark. All we have to do is to 
suppose that the brain is not the only 
nor the chief habitation of the mind, al- 
though it is the only habitation that we 
can use in normal consciousness. In 
sleep the mind is conscious on some other 
than the brain plane, and with an in- 
finitely greater consciousness than we 
now suppose. Sometimes it happens 
that that greater consciousness is able 
to impress itself upon the brain, and then 
we have the remembered dream. If we 
were to employ the “will to dream” we 
should not be quite so dependent upon 
the written speculation of others. 

But Professor Serviss touches upon 
some other dreams, although his touch is 
a very timid one. He reminds us of 
Professor Hilprecht’s dream, which 
solved for him the mystery of a missing 
fragment of a Babylonian inscription, 
He says, “Here the mind of the dreamer 
would seem to have worked its way to a 
logical conclusion which in its waking 
- state it had been unable to attain. The 
picturesqueness of the machinery of this 
strange dreain is not its least interesting 
feature. It has been suggested that Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht’s dream was due to what 
is known as double personality, which in 
itself is an obscure subject, closely con- 
nected with the spiritistic phenomena.” 

Now here the mind of the dreamer 
certainly did nef work its way to a 
“logical conclusion.” There was nothing 
ogical about it, any more than there is 
aything “logical” in turning up a for- 
eign word in a dictionary, and so acquir- 
ing a piece of direct knowledge that 
otherwise would have been absent. 
Logical is by no means the word to use. 
It was not a case of reasoning. hut of 
direct information, [f we remember the 
incident aright. a large part of the 
middle of the inscription was missing, 
and it was the missing part that was 
shown to Professor Hilprecht in his 
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dream. No conceivable process of logic 
or reasoning will enable one to know the 
number of his friend's watch, for ex- 
ample. He must be shown or informed, 
as Professor Hilprecht was shown or in- 
formed. Now we know nothing of the 
cause of Professor Hilprecht’s dream. 
but there is more than one plausible 
theory that presents itself. The sleeper 
may have seen the astral record of the 
missing portion of the inscription, being 
brought into contact with it through his 
association with the fragments in his 
possession. Or the picture of the com- 
plete inscription may have been thrown 
upon his mind by some disembodied in- 
telligence of a high order that had rea- 
sons of its own for the revelation. Per- 
sonally we should prefer the former 
theory as being the more probable. 

The great majority of dreams, says 
Professor Serviss, are probably due 10 
some slight disturbance of the nervous 
system. In a limited sense this is true. 
but only in a limited sense. The dis- 
turbance of the nervous system may be 
the immediate cause, but it is not the 
ultimate cause. The man who is sum- 
moned to a sick bed by a telegram would 
hardly say that his journey was due to 
the telegram. It was due to the sickness 
of his friend. It is similarly incorrect 
to say that a dream or a vision is due 
to a nervous disturbance, although the 
nervous disturbance may have induced 
the transfer of consciousness that made 
the dream or the vision possible. The 
fact that dreams or visions may be in- 
duced by drugs does not help us in the 
least to understand the nature of the 
dreams or visions, although it may tell 
us a good deal about the nature of the 
drugs. In this case the drug is no more 
than the road over which the victim 
traveled. Jt is the destination that in- 
terests us and not the means of trans- 
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setter keep yourself clean and bright: 
you are the window through which vou 
must see the world-—Bernard Shaw. 
a ed 


He who truly prays coéperates with 
God internally, while externally he pro- 
duces good fruit—Jacob Bochme. 

a ny 


All souls are preéxistent in the Worlds 
of Emanations.—Beok_of Wisdom. 


LINCOLN THE MYSTIC. 


Abraham Lincoln, says Mr. Francis 
Grierson, was the greatest of practical 
mystics, and then in the course of a hun- 
dred fascinating pages he tells us why 
he considers that Lincoln was a mystic 
and something of the nature of mys- 
ticism. 

Mysticism, says Mr. Grierson, comes in 
waves or cycles: 


The mystical trend now visible in England 
and America is not a revival, but a renais- 
sance. It has come in the natural course of 
events, being the only thing that responds 
to the spiritual aspirations and needs of the 
dispensation ushered in by the great war. 

The renaissance of practical mysticism ts 
now apparent both in and outside the 
churches; but its greatest influence is exerted 
on that large class which, before the war, had 
no religious convictions of any kind. We 
have arrived at a climax in history. Old 
methods and systems are passing. but not the 
old fundamental truths. Conditions, not prin- 
ciples, have changed, and our attitude toward 
things has changed with conditions. Thou- 
sands can now sec clearly where once they 
saw through a veil of agnosticism. It required 
a mighty force to lift the veil, and a vast 
amount of machinery and metaphysics had to 
combine to accomplish such a miracle; but 
the miracle is here, alive wlth a vitai flame 
unknown since the days of the Prophets and 
the Apostles. 

The spiritual renaissance is not a drawing- 
room fad. It is not founded on a passing 
whim. Novelties and opinions shift with the 
wind, and people who are influenced by them 
are influenced by shadows. Mere notions can 
never take the place of ideas. Novelties pos- 
sess no fundamental basis on which the spirit 
of man can build, and the difference hetween 
an idea and a notion is the difference between 
a university and a lunatic asylum. 

The spiritual renaissance is not confined ta 
any particular profession, and this is why it is 
making headway among people of such divers 
views. The war has crushed the juice out of 
the orange on the tree of pleasure and noth- 
ing is left but the peel over which material- 
ism is slipping to its doom. 


Mr. Grierson tells us something of 
other mystics—William Blake, for cx- 
ample, who seems to have had some pe- 
culiarly prophetic visions: 

That William Blake was a mystic of the 
practical kind there can he no question. In 
art and in poetry he had that illumination 
which Lincoln had in statesmanship. 

The New York Times says: 

“That a century has failed to heap the dust 
of oblivion over England's “Greatest Mystic.’ 
William Blake, is exemplified by the reproduc- 
tion in a recent issue of Country Life of one 
of Blake's engravings for Dante's ‘Inferno, 
in which four fiends with cruel faces are tor- 
turing a soul in Hell.” 

The face of the chief devil, who is not 
actually engaged in the torture, but is an 
eager and interested spectator, might easily 
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be taken for a portrait of the German Em- 
peror. As suggested by W. F. Boudillon, the 
familiar, upturned moustachios must have 
puzzled Blake in his vision. He represented 
them as tusks growing from the corners of 
the mouth—it jis to be noted that this fiend 
alone among the four has the tusks. 

It is recorded of Blake, as a lad. that his 
father would have apprenticed him to Ry- 
lands, the court engraver—a man much liked 
and in great prosperity at the time—but Blake 
objected, saying: “Father, I do not like his 
face; he looks as if he would live to be 
hanged.” Twelve years later Rylands com- 
mitted forgery, and the prophecy came true. 

Blake’s vistons, startling though they may 
be, are not more startling than many prophe- 
cies made by Lincoln, as, for instance, his 
prophecy of prohibition, woman's rights, and 
the end of slavery, not to mention his visions 
concerning himself. The practical mystic sees 
through, the scientific materialist sees only 
the surface. Eternity is the everlasting now. 
Blake drew a faithful portrait of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm J of Germany long before the Kaiser 
was born, and Tycho Brahe predicted the birth 
of a Swedish conqueror and what he would 
accomplish, 

In these things there is no place for chance, 
nor is it true that the practical mystic is 
limited to poetry, or to art, or to music, or 
to religion, politics, and philosophy. Neither 
is the practical mystic confined to any par 
ticular social class or any creed. 


Human events are governed by laws of 
periodicity, says the author, and herein 
we may seek some of the keys to the 
mysteries of history: 


In all vital phenomena there is periodicity. 
The barometer comes to its minimum height 
for the day between 4 and 5 in the evening; 
again, it is at its maximum height between & 
and 10 in the morning, and between 8 and 10 
in the evening. The two first of these periods 
is when the electric tension is at its minimum; 
at its maximum between the two later periods. 
The basic unit of the lunar day is twelve 
hours. An ordinary or solar day is two days, 
and an ordinary week is two weeks. This heb- 
domidal or heptal cycle governs. cither in its 
multiple or submultiple. an immense number 
of phenomena in animal life in which the 
number seven has a prominent place. A Mr. 
Hay, of Edinburg, writing some sixty years 
ago, says: 

“There is harmony of number in all nature 
—in the force of gravity, in the planetary 
movements, in the laws of keat, light, elec- 
tricity, and chemical affinity, in the forms of 
animals and plants, in the perceptions of the 
mind. Indeed, the direction of naturil and 
physical science is towards a generalization 
which shall express the fundamental Jaws of 
all by one simple numerical ratio. The mys- 
ticism of Pythagoras was vague only to the 
unlettered, It was a system of philosophy 
founded on existing mathematics which com- 
prised more of the philosophy of numbers than 
our present.” 

Philosophies]! students of human nature 
have taken note of the danver professional 
and business men encounter when they extend 
their mental activities beyond “the hoŭr of 4 
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p. m. (by the sun}. Thousands fail because of 
their ignorance of the fundamental laws gov- 
erning all things physical. The morning hours 
up to 10 a. m. are just as dangerous for many 
who are highly susceptible to the electric ten- 
sion which occurs up to that hour. The feel- 
ing that prevails from 4 to 8 in the afternoon 
is one of mental or physical fatigue, that in 
the morning one of irritability. 

Lincoln was not immune from natural, law. 
On one occasion, at 5 p. m., he was suddenly 
informed of the defeat of the Northern forces, 
and it was feared hy those who were present 
that he would fall to the ground. Mr. C. C. 
Coffin sprang forward to assist the President, 
who, however, succeeded in returning to the 
White House unaided. 

Nature creates the natural, man the unnatu- 
ral. Solomon declared: “To everything there 
is a season, and a time to every purpose,” 


Mr. Grierson tells us a new story of 
LincoIn—at least it is new to us—and of 
the strange premonition that warned him 
of the great burden that he was to bear 
in the coming struggle of the Civil War: 


Nothing great comes into the world unat- 
tended. Abraham Lincoln was surrounded hy 
men and women who were predestined to their 
tasks without being fully aware of what they 
were doing. One of the most memorable mys- 
tical demonstrations ever recorded in any 
epoch occurred in the little town of Salem, 
Ilinois, in August, 1837, when Lincoln was 
only twenty-three years of age, long before he 
had cut any figure in the political world. Ac- 
companied by six lawyers and two doctors, 
Lincoln went from Springfield to Salem in a 
band wagon to attend a camp meeting. On the 
way Lincoln cracked jokes about the horses, 
the wagon, the lawyers, and many other things. 
When they arrived at the camp they found Dr. 
Peter Akers, one of the greatest Methodist 
preachers of the time, was ahout to preach a 
sermon on “The Dominion of Christ.” The 
famous preacher declared that the Dominion 
of Christ could not come in America til 
slavery was destroyed. His sermon lasted 
three hours and he showed that a great ‘civil 
war would put an end to human hondage. 

“I am not a prophet,” he said, “hut a 
student of the Prophets; American slavery 
will come to an end in some near decade, I 
think in the ‘sixties.’ These words caused a 
profound sensation. In their excitement thou- 
sands surged about the preacher, but when 
at last he cried out: “Who can tell but that 
the man who shall lead us through this strife 
may be standing in this presence.” a solemn 
stillness fell over the assembly. There, not 
more than thirty feet away, stood the lank 
figure of Lincoln, with his pensive face, a 
prophet as yet uninspired, a leader as yet nn- 
announced. The preacher's words had fallen 
ike a mystical baptism on the head of this 
obscure pioneer, as yet unanointed by the 
sacrificial fire of the coming national tragedy. 
When they returned to Springfeld Lincoln 
remained silent a long time. At last one of 
his friends asked him what he thought of the 
sermon and he replied that he “little dreamed 
that such power could be given to mortal man, 
or those words were from beyond the speaker. 
Peter Akers has convinced me that American 


slavery will go down with the crash of civil 
war.” Then he added: “Gentlemen, you may 
be surprised and think it strange, but when 
the preacher was describing the civil war I 
distinetly saw myself as in second sight, beat- 
ing an important part in that strife.” 

The next morning Mr, Lincoln came very 
late to his office, and Mr. Herndon, glancing, 
at his haggard face, exclaimed: “Why. 
Lincoln, what’s the matter?” Then Lincoln 
told him.about the great sermon and said: 
“I am utterly unable to shake myself free from 
the conviction that I shall be involved in 
that terrible war.” 


Mr. Grierson has something to say 
about the bastard mysticism that is now 
so much in vogue and that seeks for 
knowledge through “communications” 
and the shoddy mechanism of the seance 
room: 


We are beginning to feel the reality of that 
power that lies above appearance and formula, 
that power manifested in Job and Isaiah. 
which we accept as inspiration in religion, in- 
tuition in philosophy, and illumination in art 
producing saints in one age and mystical scien- 
tists in another. 

We float through the ether on a revolving 
miracle called the earth, returning again and 
again to attain the same figure on the dial oi 
time. The things done by human automatons 
count for nothing in the course of destiny. 
We think we are wise when we invent a new 
name for an old truth; and vanity aims to 
confine the infinite within the limits of « 
stopper bottle or a glass showcase, or attain 
inspiration by means of an ouija hoard. 

Can any one conceive what would have 
happened to this country had Lincoln made 
use of such a contrivance to direct the course 
of his actions? This scourge of deaf agnostics 
seems like an ironical stroke of nature to dis- ¢ 
count their disbelief. Not only does this 
clumsy instrument make wits like Mark Twain 
“talk like poor Poll,” but it makes philoso- 
phers reason like first-grade pupils at our com- 
mon schools. 


Among the many stories of Lincoln 
related by the author is one of a curious 
vision seen just after his nomination in 
1860 and one that seems to be a little 
dificult of explanation by any knowledge 
in the possession of modern psychic 
science. And of course there is the well- 
known vision that was clearly indicative 
of the coming tragedy: 


Noah Brooks, in his “Life of Lincoln,” gives 
the following account of a vision which the 
President described to him: 

“It was just after my nomination in 186 
when the news was coming thick and fast all 
day. and there had been a great Hurrah Boys 
so that I was well tired out, and went home 
to rest and threw myself on a lounge in my 
chamber. Opposite where I lay was a burear 
with a swinging glass. and looking in the glass 
I saw myself reflected, nearly at full length. 
but my face, I noticed, had two separate and 
distinct images, the tip: of the: nose of one 


wing about three inches from the tip of the 
ther. I was a little bothered, perhaps 
tartled, and got up and looked in the glass, 
wt the illusion vanished. On lying down 
wain I saw it a second time, plainer, if pos- 
ihle, than before. Then I noticed that one 
if the faces was a little paler, say five shades 
han the other. I got up and the thing melted 
way. I left. and in the excitement of the 
tour forgot all about it, nearly but not quite, 
or the thing would once in a while come up 
ind give me a little pang, as though some- 
hing uncomfortable had happened. Later te 
he day I told my wife about it, and a few 
lays later I tried the experiment again, when, 
ure enough, the thing came again. My wife 
hought that it was a sign that I was to be 
lected to a second term of office and that the 
vileness of one of the faces was an omen that 
l should not live through the last term” 
Shortly before Lincoln's assassination some 
'riends were talking about certain dreams re- 
rerded in the Bible, when the President said: 
‘About two days ago I retired very late. I 
could not have been long in bed when I fell 
into a slumber, for I was weary. I soon be- 
gan to dream. There seemed to he a death- 
like stillness about me. Then I heard sub- 
dued sobs, as if a number of people were 
weeping. I thought I left my bed and wan- 
dered downstairs. There the silence was 
broken by the same pitiful sobbing, but the 
mourners were invisible. I went from room 
to room; no livPng person was in sight, but the 
same mournful sounds of distress met me as 
I passed along. It was light in all the rooms, 
tut where were all the people who were griev- 
ing as if their hearts would break? I was 
puzzled and alarmed. What could be the 
meaning of all this?. Determined to find the 
cause of a state of things so mysterious and 
so shocking, I kept on until I arrived at the 
East Room, which I entered. Before me was 
a catafalque on which was a form wrapped 
in funeral vestments. Around it were sta- 
tioned soldiers who were acting as guards; 
there was a throng of people, some gazing 
mournfully upon the catafalque : others weep- 
ing pitifully. ‘Who is dead in the White 
House” I demanded of one of the soldiers. 
ae President, was the answer. ‘He was 

illed by an assassin. Then came a loud burst 
of grief from the crowd, which woke me from 
my dream.” 


Mr. Grierson is to be congratulated 
upon a little volume that adds so much 
i» our knowledge of Lincoln as well as 
to our comprehension of mysticism. 


AwaHam Lixconn. By Francis Grierson. 
New York: John Lane Conine $1. 
errant na 


Give us what is good, whether we pray 
ior it or not; and avert from us the evil. 
even if we pray for it —Socrates. 

n 


Souls descend from the pure air to be 
chained to bodies.—Josephus. 
re 
Time runs away with all things, in- 
chiding the mind.—Virgil. 
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THE “ELIXIR OF LIFE.” 


(From a Chela’s Diary. Reprinted from 
“Five Years of Theosophy.” 
Continued. 


First, then, must be the determination 
—the will—the conviction of certainty, to 
survive and continue. Without that, all 
else is useless. And to be efficient for the 
purpose, it must be, not only a passing 
resolution of the moment, a single fierce 
desire of short duration, but a settled 
and continued strain, as nearly as can be 
continued and concentrated without one 
single moment's relaxation. In a word, 
the would-be “Immortal” must be on his 
watch night and day. guarding self 
against—himself. To live—to live--to 
live—must be his unswerving resolve. 
He must as little as possible allow him- 
self to be turned aside from it. It may 
be said that this is the most concentrated 
form of selfishness; that it is utterly op- 
posed to our Theosophic professsions of 
benevolence, and disinterestedness, and 
regard for the good of humanity. Well, 
viewed in a short-sighted way, it is so. 
But to do good, as in everything else, a 
man must have time and materials to 
work with, and this is a necessary means 
to the acquirement of powers by which 
infinitely more good can be done than 
without them. When these are once 
mastered, the opportunities to use them 
will arrive, for there comes a moment 
when further watch and exertion are no 
longer needed—the moment when the 
turning-point is safely passed. For the 
present as we deal with aspirants and not 
with advanced Chelas, in the first stage a 
determined, dogged resolution, and an 
enlightened concentration of self on self, 
are all that is absolutely necessary. It 
must not, however, be considered that 
the candidate is required to be unhuman 
er brutal in his negligence of others. 
Such a recklessly selfish course would 
he as injurious to him as the contrary’ 
one of expending his vital energy on 
the gratification of his physical desires. 
All that is required from him is a purely 
negative attitude. Until the turning- 
point is reached, he must not “lay out” 
his energy in lavish or fiery devotion to 
any cause, however noble, however 
“good.” however elevated. Such, we can 
solemnly assure the reader, would bring 
its reward in many ways—perhaps in 
another life, perhaps in this world) but 
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it would tend to shorten the existence it 
is desired to preserve, as surely as self- 
indulgence and profligacy. That is why 
very few of the truly great men of the 
world (of course, the unprincipled adven- 
turers who have applied great powers to 
bad uses are out of the question)—the 
martyrs, the heroes, the founders of re- 
ligions, the liberators of nations, the 
leaders of reforms—ever became mem- 
bers of the long-lived “Brotherhood of 
Adepts” who were by some and for long 
years accused of selfishness. (And that 
is also why the Yogis, and the Fakirs of 
modern India—most of whom are acting 
now but on the dead-letter tradition, are 
required if they would be considered liv- 
ing up to the principles of their profes- 
sion—to appear entirely dead to every in- 
ward feeling or emotion.) Notwith- 
standing the purity of their hearts, the 
greatness of their aspirations, the disin- 
terestedness of their self-sacrifice, they 
could not live for they had missed the 
hour. They may at times have exercised 
powers which the world called miracu- 
lous; they may have electrified man and 
subdued nature by fiery and self-devoted 
will; they may have been possessed of a 
so-called superhuman intelligence: they 
may have even had knowledge of, and 
communion with, members of our own 
Occult Brotherhood, but, having delibe- 
rately resolved to devote their vital en- 
ergy to the welfare of others, rather than 
to themselves, they have surrendered life; 
and, when perishing on the cross or the 
scaffold, or falling, sword in hand, upon 
the battlefield, or sinking exhausted after 
a successful consummation of the life- 
object, on deathbeds in their chambers, 
they have all alike had to cry out at last: 
“Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani!” 

So far, so good. But, given the will to 
live, however powerful, we have seen 
that, in the ordinary course of mundane 
life, the throes of dissolution can not be 
checked. The desperate, and again and 
again renewed strugglé of the kosmic 
elements to proceed with a career of 
change despite the will that is checking 
them, like a pair of run-away horses 
struggling against the determined driver 
holding them in, are so cumulatively 
powerful, that the utmost efforts of the 
unirained human will acting within an 
unprepared body become ultimately use- 
less. The highest intrepidity of the 
bravest soldier; the intensest desire of 


the yearning lover; the hungry greed of 
the unsatisfied miser; the most undoubt- 
ing faith of the sternest fanatic; the 
practiced insensibility to pain of the 
hardiest red Indian brave or half-trained 
Hindu Yogi; the most deliberate philos- 
ophy of the calmest thinker—all alike 
fail at last. Indeed, skeptics will allege 
in opposition to the verities of this article 
that, as a matter of experience, it is often 
observed that the mildest and most ir- 
resolute of minds and the weakest of 
physical frames are often seen to resist 
“death” longer than the powerful will of 
the high-spirited and obstinately egotistic 
man, and the iron frame of the laborer. 
the warrior, and the athlete. In reality. 
however, the key to the secret of these 
apparently contradictory phenomena is 
the true conception of the very thing we 
have already said. If the physical de- 
velopment of the gross “outer shell” pro- 
ceeds on parallel lines and at an equal 
rate with that of the will, it stands to 
reason that no advantage for the purpose 
of overcoming it is attaine@ by the latter. 
The acquisition of improved breech- 
loaders by one modern army confers no 
absolute superiority if the enemy also be- 
comes possessed of them. Consequently 
it will be at once apparent, to those who 
think on the subject, that much of the 
training by which what is known as “a 
powerful and determined nature” per- 
fects itself for its own purpose on the 
stage of the visible world, necessitating 
and being useless without a parallel de- 
velopment of the “gross” and so-called 
animal frame, is, in short, neutralized, for 
the purpose at present treated of, by the 
fact that its own action has armed the 
enemy with weapons equal to its own. 
The force of the impulse to dissolution is 
rendered equal to the will to oppose it: 
and being cumulative, subdues the will- 
power and triumphs at last. On the other 
hand, it may happen that an apparently 
weak and vacillating will-power residing 
in a weak and undeveloped physical 
frame, may he so reinforced by some wn- 
satisfied desire—the Ichchha (wish). as 
it is called by the Indian Occultists (for 
instance, a mother's heart-yearning to re- 
main and support her fatherless children) 
—as to keep down and vanquish, for 2 
short time, the physical throes of a body 
to which it has become temporarily st 
perior. 

The whole rationale, then, of the first 


condition of continued existence in this 
world is (a) the development of a will so 
powerful as to overcome the hereditary 
(ina Darwinian sense) tendencies of the 
atoms composing the “gross” and pal- 
pable animal frame, to hurry on at a par- 
ticular period in a certain course of cos- 
mic change; and (b) to so weaken the 
concrete action of that animal frame as 
to make it more amenable to the power 
of the will. To defeat an army, you musi 
demoralize and throw it into disorder. 

To do this, then, is the real object of 
all the rites, ceremonies, fasts, “prayers,” 
meditations, initiations, and procedures 
of self-discipline enjoined by various 
esoteric Indian sects, from that course of 
pure and elevated aspiration which leads 
to the higher phases of Real Adeptism, 
down to the fearful and disgusting or- 
deals which the adherent of the “Left- 
hand Road” has to pass through, all the 
time maintaining his equilibrium. The 
procedures have their merits and their 
demerits, their separate uses and abuses, 
their essential and non-essential parts, 
their various veils, mummeries, and laby- 
rinths. But in all, the result aimed at 
is reached, if by different processes. 
The will is strengthened, encouraged, 
and directed, and the elements opposing 
its action are demoralized. Now, to any 
one who has thought out and connected 
the various evolution theories, as taken, 
not from any occult source, but from the 
ordinary scientific manual accessible to 
all-—from the hypothesis of the latest 
variation in the habits of species; say the 
acquisition of carnivorous habits by the 
New Zealand parrot, for instance—to the 
farthest glimpses backwards into Space 
and Eternity afforded by the “first mist” 
doctrine, it will be apparent that they all 
rest on one basis. That basis is, that the 
impulse once given to a hypothetical unit 
has a tendency to continue; and conse- 
quently that anything “done” by some- 
thing at a certain time and certain place 
tends to repeat itself at other times and 
places. 

Such is the admitted rationale of 
heredity and atavism. That the same 
things apply to our ordinary conduct is 
apparent from the notorious ease with 
which “habits”—bad or good, as the case 
may be—are acquired, and it will not be 
questioned that this applies, as a rule, as 
much to the moral and intellectual as to 
the physical world. 
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Furthermore, history and science teach 
us plainly that certain physical habits 
conduce to certain moral and intellectual: 
results. There never yet was a conquer- 
ing nation of vegetarians. Even in the 
old Aryan times we do not learn that the 
very Rishis, from whose lore and prac- 
tice we gain the knowledge of Occultism, 
ever interdicted the Kshatriya (military) 
caste from hunting or a carnivorous diet. 
Filling, as they did, a certain place in the 
body politic in the actual condition of the 
world, the Rishis as little thought of in- 
terfering with them as of restraining the 
tigers of the jungle from their habits. 
That did not affect what the Rishis did 
themselves. 

The aspirant to longevity then must 
be on his guard against two dangers. He 
must beware especially of impure and 
animal thoughts. For science shows 
that thought is dynamic, and the thought- 
force evolved by nervous action expand- 
ing outwardly must affect the molecular 
relations of the physical man. The inner 
men, however sublimated their organism 
may be, are still composed of actual, not 
hypothetical, particles, and are still sub- 
ject to the law that an “action” has a 
tendency to repeat itself; a tendency to 
set up analogous action in the grosser 
“shell” they are in contact with, and con- 
cealed within. 

And, on the other hand, certain actions 
have a tendency to produce actual 
physical conditions unfavorable to pure 
thought, hence to the state required for 
developing the supremacy of the inner 
man. 

To return to the practical process. A 
normally healthy mind, in a normally 
healthy body, is a good starting-point. 
Though exceptionally powerful and self- 
devoted natures may sometimes recover 
the ground lost by mental degradation 
or physical misuse, by employing proper 
means, under the direction of unswery- 
ing resolution, yet often things may have 
gone so far that there is no longer stam- 
ina enough to sustain the conflict suf- 
ficiently long to perpetuate this life; 
though what in Eastern parlance is 
called the “merit” of the effort will help 
to ameliorate conditions and improve 
matters in another. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Both time and space are infinite and 
eternal —H. P. Blavatsky. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

_ The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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COLOR. 


It is symptomatic of the tension of the 
day that so many books should appear 
on the treatment of nervousness. It 
need hardly be said that most of them 
are materialistic. Malefic states of 
consciousness are supposed always to be 
due to physical deterioration. The cart 
is put before the horse, and cause and 
effect are compelled to change places. 

Dr. H. Addington Bruce, himself a 
psychologist of note, largely avoids this 
error. Nervousness, he tells us, must be 
overcome by effort. In the reactions be- 
tween body and mind it is often the mind 
that begins the trouble and so leads the 
body into evil courses. The well-ordered 
mind is the best of all physicians. 

But it is with the author’s chapter on 
color that we are most concerned. Color 
is one of nature's finer forces, and it is to 
color that consciousness most quickly re- 
sponds. So far as it is within our power 
we should select for our association only 
those colors that correspond with the de- 
sired states of consciousness: 

Nature, as you must have observed, is ex- 
ceedingly chary in the use of red. We do 
not have red oceans or red skies or red 
gtass. Only in the autumn, when the days 
are short and gray, is red used by nature to 
amy extent. Then our forests and meadows 
are sprinkled with it, in bright patches that 
afford a stimulating contrast to the general 
dullness of the autumn landscape. In this 
there is a hint which everybody ought to take. 
Whether in articles of dress or. in household 
decoration, red should be used sparingly. 


Under some circumstances it should not be 
wed at all > 


So abnormally stimulating is red when used 
in excess and for any length of time that it 
sometimes causes serious nervous symptoms. 
A medical man was once puzzled by the ex- 
treme nervousness of a whole family, whose 
members often came to him to be treated for 
headache, sleeplessness, and other nervous 
ills. He found it impossible to give them 
permanent relief, until one day he was called 
to their home. Then he noticed that red was 
much in evidence in the color scheme of 
almost every room in the house, particularly 
in the wall papers. Being əware of its irri- 
tating quality when used thus lavishly, he ad- 
vised that the house be repapered in other 
colors. This having been done, the nervous- 
ness from which the entire family had suf- 
fered soon disappeared. 


Dr. Bruce does not consider it as part 
of his duty to explain the relationship be- 
tween color and “nerves.” But the 
student can do this for himself. Let him 
cultivate within himself the perpetual 
note of interrogation. Why is red an 
irritant? Why is blue a sedative? What, 
rates of vibration do these and other 
colors represent? What place do they 
hoid in the septenaries of nature? What 
are their correspondences? But none 
the less, says Dr. Bruce, the color red 
has its value: 

As to the use of red in clothing, the rule 
adopted by a friend of mine, a member of 
the teaching staff of Wisconsin University, 
is one which everybody might follow to ad- 
vantage. “When the day is dull or I feel de- 
pressed,” he tells me, “I put on a necktie 
wholly or partly red. This I find has a pleas- 
antly stimulating effect on me. But I never 
wear such a tie on a bright day, or when I 


am already in good spirits.” As with neck- 
ties, so with dresses. The dress partly or en- 
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tirely red should be reserved for days when 
the skies are dull or the mind depressed. 


i 

One is inclined to wonder what would 
be the effect of visualizing. or imagining, 
a color instead of actually wearing. 
And perhaps one might write a good 
deal, and think a good deal more; on 
visualized combinations based upon an 
exact science of correspondences. 

Dr. Bruce has something of interest to 
say about violet and blue: 


Not so with such colors as green and blue. 
dJastead of irritating the nervous system and 
exciting the mind, lve has tranquillizing ef- 
fects. When of a deep shade, approaching 
violet in hue, it may act on the mind as a 
positive depressant. This is borne out by 
scientific investigations, made both in this 
country and elsewhere. At the University of 
Illinois, Professor N. A. Wells for several 
years studied the effects of colors on his 
pupils, mostly young men and women of the 
Middle West. Of the many persons thus 
studied, only twelve found any shade of blue 
at all exciting. Its general effect was de- 
scribed by the subjects in such terms as 
“quieting,” “peaceful,” “restful.” Many, 
however, in the case of violet-blue found that 
it had so subduing an influence as to give 
rise to feelings of sadness and gloom. 

Some evidence is obtainable, from various 
sources, indicating that in certain quarters 
the depressing influence of violet-blue is so 
well appreciated as to be turned to practical 
account. Thus, it is alleged, that in some 
Russian prisons the most talented political 
prisoners are, or were, subjected to violet- 
colored light for the express purpose of 
breaking their spirit and dulling their minds, 
Also in hospitals for the insane violet light 
has been used with decidedly subduing effect 
on maniacal patients. 


But the student would do well not to 
place undue emphasis on his own color 
reaction, The influence of a color is not 
necessarily bad because it happens to be 
unwelcome. The most wholesome of 
medicines may be the most unpalatable. 
At a time when a certain hectic vivacity, 
a stupid “optimism,” has become a virtue 
we may easily adopt a false standard of 
value in color as in everything else. The 
only reliable guide is the scientific study 
of correspondences. 

Nerve Conrro, anb How to Gain Ir. By 
H. Addington Bruce. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company; $1. i 

rai 
Lift up your mind in the spirit, and see 
that the whole of nature, with all the 
powers therein, with its depth, width, and 
weight, heaven and earth, and all that is 
therein and above the heavens, is the 
hody of God, and the powers of the stars 
are the arteries in the natural bedy of 
God in this world.—/faceb Boehme. 


A CREED. 
I hold that when a person dies 
His soul returns again to earth: 
Arrayed in some new flesh disguise 
Another mother gives him birth. 
With sturdier limbs ahd brighter brain 
The old soul takes the roads again. 


Such is my own belief and trust; 
This hand, this hand that holds the 
pen, 

Has many a hundred times been dust 
And turned, as dust, to dust again; 
These eyes of mine have blinked and 

shone 
In Thebes, in Troy, in Babylon. 


All that I rightly think or do, 

Or make, or spoil, or bless, or blast, 
Is curse or blessing justly due 

For sloth or effort in the past. 
My life’s a statement of the sum 
Of vice indulged, or overcome. 


I know that in my lives to be 

My sorry heart will ache and bum, 
And worship, unavailingly, 

The woman whom I used to spurn, 
And shake to see another have 
The love I spurned, the love she gave. 


And I shall know, in angry words, 

In gibes, and mocks, and many a tear. 
A carrion flock of homing birds, 

The gibes and scorns I uttered here. 
The brave word that I failed to speak 
Will brand me dastard on the cheek. 


And as I wander on the roads 
I shall be helped and healed and 
blessed; 
Dear words shall cheer and be as goad: 
To urge to heights before unguessed. 
My road shall be the rodd I made; 
All that I gave shall be repaid. 


So shall I fight, so shall I tread, 

In this long war beneath the stars; 
So shall a glory wreathe my head, 

So shall I faint and show the scars. 
Until this case, this clogging mould, 
Be smithied all to kingly gold. 

: r-John Masefeld. 


n 
“As it is above, so below” is the funda- 
mental axiom of Occult Philosophy.—òe 
cret Doctrine. 
Faith without Will is like a windmill 
without wind—barren of results—H. F- 
Blavatsky. 


THE COMING OF CHRIST. 
(From the New York Nation.) 


And now at last, after long estrange- 
ment, the Oversoul comes back. Again 
we are reminded that, whether we will 
or no, we are governed by the august 
law of moral action and reaction that 
prevails invariably in the universe. Our 
preoccupations of the past year have 
heen our own: we have chosen them 
and made ourselves their apologists. 
Now they are released to make their 
way into history, to be measured and 
judged by standards far different from 
those we have applied to them. Hitherto 
we have accepted for them the standard 
of the statesman, the publicist, the na- 
tionalist politician. Now they have 
passed on for final review at the judg- 
ment seat of Jesus of Nazareth. 

These terms sound antiquated and 
theological, but they are deliberately 
chosen because they describe the fact. 
Our great adventure of the past year, its 
outcome, our motives-and methods and 
expectations, must finally, beyond even 
the “verdict of history” which is the 
last hope of the statesman-politician be 
submitted to the verdict of Jesus and 
meet the measure of his gospel. The 
certainty of this conviction is not due 
to any leanings toward obscurantism or 
any superstitions about the qualities with 
which various theologies have invested 
his person. On the contrary, it is a cer-, 
tainty which sheer atheism, if such a 
persuasion really exists, might not és- 
cape. It has neither less nor more theo- 
logical bearing than the certainty that 
fundamental problems in physics must 
finally be submitted to the authority of 
Newton. The collective experience of 
the race is as Newton said it was. His 
guidance is trustworthy. Those who 
accept it go right, and those who refuse 
it go wrorig, and sooner or later come 
to grief. Collective experience has 
shown, too, that the moral order of the 
universe is as Jesus said, and that the 
way to keep safely and successfully in 
with it is the way he indicated. 

Hence on Christmas Day we regard 
our achievements in a new spirit and 
from another point of view. Have we 
won the war? In so far as we have con- 
descended te fight it with the enemy’s 
weapons and in the enemy’s spirit, we 
havé not. We have wen the battles. 
true, hut he has won the war. In so far 
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as he has succeeded in investing us with 
the spirit of hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, he has conquered us and 
made us his own. Have we been 
patriotic? In so far as we have minis- 
tered to a narrow nationalism, what can 
we say? The emblem of our national- 
ism has been draped in our very churches 
which are dedicated to the God “who 
has made of one blood all nations of 
men and sent his son to pfeach peace to 
them that are far off and to them that 
are nigh.’ Have we maintained the 
ideal of human brotherhood and divine 
paternity, looking towards the estab- 
lishment of God's will on earth, as it is 
in heaven? It is not easy to see that 
we have. Reflections like these crowd 
this particular anniversary and give it 
an unprecedented weight of seriousness. 
Nothing is clearer than the absolute in- 
compatibility of so much of our col- 
lective public business with the purpose 
indicated by the presence of Jesus on 
earth. 

That ptrpose is manifest. Through 
all the sophistications of theology and 
ali the quarrels of ecclesiasticism it may 
be made out beyond peradventure. 
Erasmus says: 

“Jesus Christ came into the world to 
form unto himself a people that should 
wholly depend upon God, and, placing no 
confidence in any earthly support and 
comfort, should be after another man- 
ner rich, after another manner wise, 
after another manner noble, after an- 
other manner potent; in one word, after 
another manner happy; designing to at- 
tain felicity by contempt of those things 
which are generally admired, 

“A people that should be strangers to 
filthy lusts, by studying in this flesh the 
life of angels that should be 
wholly ignorant of oaths, as those who 
will neither distrust nor deceive any- 
body; that make not the getting of 
money their business, as having laid up 
their treasure in heaven; that should 
not be transported with vainglory, be- 
cause they refer all to the glory of 
Christ alone; void of ambition, as dis- 
posed, the greater they are, so much the 
more to submit themselves unto all men 
for Christ’s sake; that should avoid 
wrath, much more revenge, as studying 
to deserve well of those who deserve ill 
of them: that should be so blameless as 
to force infidels to speak well of them: 
that should be born agai fo the purity 
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‘and simplicity of infants; that should 
live like the birds of the air, without 
solicitude . . fearing neither death, 
tyranny, nor the devil, as relying on the 
invincible power of Christ alone.” 

This was the picture of human society 
projected by Jesus, and it has had an 
immense power of attraction upon the 
ages since. Mankind can be permanently 
satisfied with nothing less. To realize it 
Jesus gave an extremely simple method. 
The Sermon on the Mount, with its 
method of inwardness and pure indi- 
vidualism, is so simple that no one can 
fail to understand it. Its practical dis- 
cipline is so difficult, however, that men 
have sought avoidance by discrediting 
its simplicity. Yet, in spite of all, this 
discipline has made its way because men 
found that it could be applied to the 
circumstances of life in this present 
world, and that wherever it was applied 
it was saving. 

Observers report from all over the 
world the curious quickening of the Mes- 
sianic expectation. In Russia, in the 
Central Empires, in Britain and Italy and 
the Danube states, they hear the whis- 
per, Christ is coming. And, indeed, Jesus 
may today be coming out of the heart of 
the peoples to express his preliminary of 
a social order in which it will be possible 
for a man to be as good as he wants to be 
and knows he should be; and when this 
is done, his kingdom will be far on its 
way. The best possible use of this 
Christmas season is to make sure that we 
can abide the day of his coming; and 
there are those who can help us to this 
rather better than the more fashionable 
prophets of the newer order, as they are 
styled. The New Testament, the Imita- 
ion, the Cambridge Platonists, the re- 
ligious essays of Count Tolstoy—felix 
ille, as Erasmus said of the Bible, feliz 
fle quem in hisce litteris meditantem 
mors occupat—and others in the slender 
list of those who are usually disparaged 
inder the name of “mystical writers,” 
can give us what we need. They are 
called impractical, but the times testify 
impressively that they are the most prac- 
tical of all men that ever lived. William 
Law says in a passage of extraordinary 
grandeur: 

“They are deeply learned in the mys- 
teries of the Kingdom of God, not 
through the use of lexicons or medi- 
tating upon critics, but hecause they have 
passed from death unto life. They highly 


reverence and excellently direct the true 
use of everything that is outward in re- 
ligion; but like the Psalmist’s King’s 
daughter, they are all glorious within. 
They are truly sons of thunder and sons 
of consolation; they break open the 
whited sepulchres; they awaken the heart 
and show its filth and rottenness of 
death: but they leave it not till the king- 
dom of heaven is raised up within it. H 
a man has no desire but to be the spirit 
of the gospel, to obtain all that renova- 
tion of life and spirit which alone can 
make him to he in Christ a new creature. 
it is a great unhappiness to him to be 
unacquainted with these writers, or te 
pass a day without reading something oi 
what they wrote.” 
———— 


THE NAME, 


When I come back from secret dreams 
In gardens deep and fair, 

How very curious it seems— 
This mortal name I bear. 


For by this name I make their bread 
And trim the household light 

And sun the linen for the bed 
And close the door at night. 


I wonder who myself may be, 
And whence it was I came— 
Before the Church had laid on me 
This frail and earthly name. 


My sponsors spoke unto the Lord 
And three things promised they, 

Upon my soul with one accord 
Their easy vows did lay. 


My ancient spirit heard them not. 
I think it was not there. 

But in a place they had forgot 
It drank a starrier air. 


Yes, in a silent place and deep— 
There did it dance and run, 

And sometimes it lay down to sleep 
Or sprang into the sun. 
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The Priest saw not my aureole shine! | 


My sweet wings saw not he! 
He graved me with a solemn sign 
And laid a name on me. 


Now by this name I stitch and mend. 
The daughter of my home, 

By this name do I save and spend 
And when they call I come. 


But oh, that Name, that other Name, 
More secret and more mine! 


t burns as does the angelic flame 
Before the midmost shrine. 


Before my soul to earth was brought 
Into God’s heart it came, 
He wrote a meaning in my thought 
And gave to me a Name. 


By this name do I ride the air 
And dance from star to star 
And I Behold all things are fair, 
For I see them as they are. 


I plunge into the deepest seas, 

In flames I, laughing, burn. 

In roseate clouds I take my ease 
Nor to earth return. 


It is my beauteous Name—my own— 
That I have never heard. 
God keeps it for Himself alone, 
That strange and lovely word. 
—Extracted from a poem by Anna 
Hempstead Branch in the Bookman. 


MOON-WORSHIP. 
L hear them singing in the open spaces 
The old, old rites, the music of the 
moon; 
The rougher and the sweeter voices 
blending . 
To lift the joyous tune. 


I see them dancing in the open spaces 
As moonlit nights grow long; 
Clasped hands and circling steps and 
charmed faces, 
And witchery of song. 


A harmony of hearts to rule the singing 
As loud and low they croon; 

I see them dancing in the open spaces 
The worship of the moon. 

—Ed.ain Ford Piper, in the Midland. 


Now in none of the volumes of the 
physiology of animals that I have con- 
sulted can I find any attempt whatever to 
grapple with the fundamental question 
of the directive power, that in every case 
first secretes, or as it were creates, out 
of the protoplasm of the blood, special 
molecules adapted for the production of 
each material bone, muscle, nerve, skin, 
hair, feather, etc., carries these mole- 
cules to the exact part of the body where 
and when they are required, and brings 
into play the complex force that alone 
can build up with great rapidity so 
strangely complex a structure as a 
feather adapted for flight.—Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace. - 


THE “ELIXIR OF LIFE.” 


(From a Chela’s Diary. Reprinted from 
“Five Years of Theosophy.’’) 
Continued. 


However this may be, the prescribed 
course of self-discipline commences here. 
It may be stated briefly that its essence 
is a course of moral, mental, and physical 
development, carried on in parallel lines 
—one being useless without the other. 
The physical man must be rendered more 
ethereal and sensitive; the mental man 
more penetrating and profound; the 
moral man more self-denying and philo- 
sophical. And it may be mentioned that 
all sense of restraint—even if self- 
imposed—is useless. Not only is all 
“goodness” that results from the compul- 
sion of physical force, threats, or bribes 
(whether of a physical or so-called 
“spiritual” nature) absolutely useless to 
the person who exhibits it, its hypocrisy 
tending to poison the moral atmosphere 
of the world, but the desire to be “good” 
or “pure,” to be efficacious must be spon- 
taneous. It must be a self-impulse from 
within, a real preference for something 
higher, not. an abstention from vice be- 
cause of fear of the law; not a chastity 
enforced by the dread of “public opin- 
ion”; not a benevolence exercised 
through love of praise or dread of con- . 
sequences in a hypothetical “future life.” 

It will be seen now in connection with 
the doctrine of the tendency to the re- 
newal of action, before discussed, that 
the course of self-discipline recom- 
mended as the only road to longevity by 
Occultism is not a “visionary” theory 
dealing with vague “ideas,” but actually 
a scientifically devised system of drill. 
It is a system by which each particle of 
the several “men” composing the septe- 
nary individual receives an impulse, and 
a habit of doing what is necessary for 
certain purposes of its own free-will and 
with “pleasure.” Every one must be 
practiced and perfect in a thing to do it 
with pleasure. This rule especially ap- 
plies to the case of the development of 
man, “Virtue” may be very good in its 
way—it may lead to the grandest results. 
But to become efficacious it has to be 
practiced cheerfully, not with reluctance 
or pain. As a consequence of the ahove 
consideration the candidate for longevity 
at the commencement of his career must 
begin to eschew his physical desires, not 
from any sentimental theory, of tight or 
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wrong, but for the following good rea- 
gon. As, according to a well-known and 
now established scientific theory, his vis- 
ible material frame is always renewing 
its particles; he will, while abstaining 
from the gratification of his desires, 
reach the end of a certain period during 
which those particles which composed 
the man of vice, and which were given a 
bad predisposition, will have departed. 
At the same time the disuse of such func- 
tions will tend to obstruct the entry, in 
place of the old particles, of new par- 
ticles having a tendency to repeat the 
said acts. And while this is the particu- 
lar result as regards certain “vices,” the 
general result of an abstention from 
“gross” acts will be (by a modification of 
the well-known Darwinian law of atro- 
phy by non- usage) to diminish what we 
may call the “relative” density and co- 
herence of the outer shell (as a result of 
its less-used molecules) ; while the dimi- 
nution in the quantity of its actual con- 
stituents will be “made up” (if tried by 
scales and weights) by the increascd ad- 
mission of more ethereal particles. 

What physical desires are’to be aban- 
doned and in what order? First and 
foremost, he must give up alcohol in all 
forms; for while it supplies no nonrish- 
ment, nor any direct pleasure (beyond 
such sweetness or fragrance as may he 
gained in the taste of wine, ete., to which 
alcohol, in itself, is non-essential), 
even the grossest elements of the 

“physical” frame, it induces a violence 
of action, a rush so to speak, of life, the 
stress of which can only be sustained by 
very dull, gross, and dense clements, and 
which, by the operation of the well-known 
law of reaction (in commercial phrase, 
“supply and demand”) tends to summon 
them from the surrounding universe, and 
therefore directly counteracts the object 
we have in view. 

Next comes meat-eating, and for the 
very same reason, in a minor degree. It 
increases the rapidity of life, the energy 
of action, the violence of passions. It 
may be good for a hero who has to fight 
and die, hut not for a would-be sage who 
has to exist and : 

Next in order comes the sexual de- 
sires; for these, in addition to the great 
diversion of encrgy (vital force} into 
other channels, in many different ways, 
beyond the primary one (as, for instance. 
the waste of energy in expectation. 


jealousy, etc.}, are direct attractions to 
a certain gross quality of the original 
matter of the universe, simply because 
the most pleasurable physical sensations 
are only possible at that stage of density, 
Alongside with and extending beyond 
all these and other gratifications of the 
senses (which include not only those 
things usually known as “vicious,” but 
all those which, though ordinarily re- 
garded as “innocent,” have yet the dis- 
qualification of ministering to the pleas- 
ures of the body—the most harmless to 
others and the least “gross” being the 
criterion for those to be last abandonet 
in each case)—must be carried on the 
moral purification. 

Nor must it be imagined that “aus- 
terities” as commonly understood can, in 
the majority of cases, avail much to 
hasten the “etherealizing” process. That 
is the rock on which many of the Eastern | 
esoteric sects have foundered, and the | 
reason why they have degenerated into | 
degrading superstitions. The Western | 
monks and the Eastern Yogis, who think » 
they will reach the apex of powers by | 
concentrating their thought on their) 
navel, or by standing on one leg, are. 
practicing exercises which serve to no. 
other purpose than to strengthen the will | 
power, which is sometimes applied to the | 
basest purposes. These are examples of | 
this one-sided and dwarf development. | 
It is no use to fast as long as you require | 
food. The ceasing of desire for food 
without impairment of health is the sign 
which indicates that it should be taken in| 
lesser and ever decreasing quantities um 
til the extreme limit compatible with life 
is reached. A stage will be finally at- 
tained where only water will be required. 

Nor is it of any use for this particular 
purpose of longevity to abstain from im- 
morality so long as you are craving for it 
in your heart: and so on with all other 
unsatisfied inward cravings. To get rid 
of the inward desire is the essential thing. 
and to mimic the real thing without it i 
barefaced hypocrisy and useless slavery. 

So it must be with the moral purifica- 
tion of the heart. The “basest” incline 
tions must go first—then the others. 
First avarice, then fear, then envy. 
worldly pride, uncharitableness, hatred: 
last of all ambition and curiosity must be 
abandoned successively. The strength- 
ening of the more ethereal and so-calle! 
“spiritual” parts ofthe, man must go on 


at the same time. Reasoning from the 
known to the unknown, meditation must 
be practiced and encouraged. Meditation 
is the inexpressible yearning of the inner 
man to “go out towards the infinite,” 
which in the olden time was the real 
meaning of adoration. but which has now 
no synonym in the European languages, 
because the thing no longer exists in the 
West, and its name has been vulgarized 
to the make-believe shams known as 
prayer, glorification, and repentance. 
Through all stages of training the equi- 
ibrium of the consciousness—the as- 
surance that all must be right in the Kos- 
108, and therefore with you, a portion of 
it—must be retained. The process of life 
must not be hurried but retarded, if pos- 
sible; to do otherwise may do good to 
others—perhaps even to yourself in other 
spheres, but it will hasten your dissolu- 
tion in this. 

Nor must the externals be neglected in 
this first stage. Remember that an Adept, 
though “existing” so as to convey to ordi- 
nary minds the idea of his being immor- 
tal, is not also invulnerable to agencies 
from without. The training to prolong 
life does not, in itself, secure one from 
accidents. As far as any physical prepa- 
ration goes, the sword may still cut, the 
disease enter, the poison disarrange. 
This case is very clearly and beautifully 
put in Zanoni, and it is correctly put and 
must be so, unless all “adeptism” is a 
baseless He, The Adept may be more sc- 
cure from ordinary dangers than the 
common mortal, but he is so by virtue 
of the superior knowledge, calmness, 
coolness, and penetration which his 
engthened existence and its necessary 
concomitants have enabled him to ac- 
quire; not by virtue of any preservative 
power in the process itself. He is secure 
as a man armed with a rifle is more se- 
cure than a naked baboon; not secure in 
he sense in which the Deva (god) was 
supposed to be securer than a man. 

If this is so in the case of the high 
Adept, how much more necessary is it 
hat the neophyte.should be not only pro- 
ected, but that he himself should use all 
possible means to insure for himself the 
necessary duration of life to complete 
the process of mastering the phenomena 
we call death! It.may be said, why do 
not the higher Adepts protect him? 
Perhaps they do to some extent, but the 
child must learn to walk alone: to make 
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him independent of his own efforts in 
respect to safety, would be destroying 
one element necessary to his develop- 
ment—the sense of responsibility. What 
courage or conduct would be called for 
in a man sent to fight when armed with 
irresistible weapons and clothed in im- 
penetrable armour? Hence the neophyte 
should endeavor, as far as possible, to 
fulfill every true canon of sanitary law 
as laid down by modern scientists. Pure 
air, pure water, pure food, gentle exer- 
cise, regular hours, pleasant occupations 
and surroundings, are all, if not indis- 
pensable, at least serviceable to his 
progress, It is to secure these, at least 
as much as silence and solitude, that the 
Gods, Sages, Occultists of all ages have 
retired as much as possible to the quiet 
of the country, the cool cave, the depths 
of the forest, the expanse of the desert, 
or the heights of the mountains. Is it 
not suggestive that the Gods have always 
loved the “high places”; and that in the 
present day the highest section of the 
Occult Brotherhood on earth inhabits, 
the highest mountain plateaux of the 
carth? 

Nor must the beginner disdain the as- 
sistance of medicine and good medical 
regimen. He is still an ordinary mortal, 
and he requires the aid of an ordinary 
mortal. 

“Suppose, however, all the conditions 
required, ar which will be understood as 
required (for the details and varieties 
of treatment requisite are too numerous 
to be detailed here), are fulfilled, what 
is the next step?”’—the reader will ask. 
Well, if there have been no backslidings 
or remissness in the procedure indi- 
cated, the following physical results will 
follow: 

First the neophyte will take more 
pleasure in things spiritual and pure. 
Gradually gross and material occupa- 
tions will become not only uncraved for 
or forbidden, but simply and literally re- 
pulsive to him. He will take more pleas- 
ure in the simplest sensations of Nature 
—the sort of feeling on can remember to 
have experienced as a child. He will 
feel more light-hearted. confident, happy. 
Let him take care the sensation of re- 
newed youth does not mislead, or he will 
yet risk a fall into his old baser life and 
even lower depths. “Action and reaction 
are equal.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhoud. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it.. 
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DR. HYSLOP’S BOOK. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
an extract from Dr. Hyslop’s new book 
on psychic research. It may be said 
once more that the inclusion of Dr. 
Hyslop’s opinions carries with it no im- 
plication of a general approval. Theos- 
ophy has no creeds and no dogmas. It 
has no unorthodoxies and no forbidden 
studies. If Theosophists hope to in- 
fluence the thought of the world—and 
they have already done so to an immeas- 
urable degree—they should at least be 
acquainted with the thought of the 
world. They should have their hands 
upon the wires of speculation and re- 
search. 

At least we shall all agree that there 
is something refreshing about Dr. 
Hyslop’s defiance of the scientific ortho- 
doxies. They ought to wake up, he says, 
and learn something. They are too 
sleepy, too self-satisfied and too con- 
ventional. There can be nothing super- 
stitious about a fact. Interpretations of 
fact may be superstitious, but there can 
be nothing quite so superstitious as the 
denial of a fact. This is the pet super- 
stition of materialism, which seems still 
to labor under the conviction that a fact 
will cease to be a fact if only it be denied 
loudly enough and often enough. The 
world is now faced with a revival of 
psychic phenomena, and this is partly 
due to cyclic causes and partly to the 
bereavements of the war. These facts 
have to be faced, and it may be said at 
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once that if the materialist is guilty of the 
superstitions of denial the occult student 
is sometimes guilty of his own supersti- 
tions of affirmation and assertion. Psy- 
chic phenomena are not to be explained 
by aphorisms, nor by curt references to 
authoritative writings that are usually 
misunderstood, and that were never in- 
tended to do more than to indicate profit- 
able lines of thought and to establish 
general principles. Psychic phenomena, 
as that term is now used, include all the 
ranges of abnormal consciousness, and 
although their interpretations may be as 
wide apart as the poles we gain nothing 
by an avoidance of proved fact. Indeed 
we lose very much. We place ourselves - 
on a level with the orthodox religionist 
who supposes that all the mysteries of 
nature are sufficiently solved by the cita- 
tion of a biblical text. Dr. Hyslop and 
those who are associated with him seem 
to have facts to communicate. They 
have also their interpretations of those 
facts. Those interpretations are not 
always our own. But to evade the facts 
or to dispose of them by airy references 
to authorities is not only to stultify our 
own efforts, but it also evidences a cer- 
tain stupidity that must go far to nullify 
our work. We can never have too many 
facts. 

Psychic phenomena are usually the 
concomitant of some deeper and more 
real movement in the minds of men. 
Unquestionably it is so now. Humanity 
has been stirred to its foundations, 
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shaken, as though by a cosmic force, and 
if the sediment has momentarily clouded 
he waters we should not allow ourselves 
o be blinded to a new demand and to a 
new opportunity. Just 2s we are clamor- 
ing for some new political mechanism 
hat shall take the place of the old, so 
here is a less audible but not less in- 
sistent demand for some new kind of 
thought upon which our social systems 
shall be builded and that shall regulate 
auman relationships. The slogan “busi- 
ness as usual” is perhaps not so general 
as we suppose, although its inspirers may 
nave particularly noisy voices. Unless 
we are much mistaken there is a grow- 
ing insistence all over the world that 
business shall not be as usual, that this 
is the one thing that must at all costs 
be avoided, lest “business as usual’. shall 
again be followed by “war as usual.” 
Nor will there be a return to “religion 
as usual,” nor indeed to anything else “as 
usual.” There will not be quite the 
same tendency to enthrone and worship 
lies and cruelties, nor to assume that hu- 
man greeds are the laws of life, or that 
the jungle is our home and its apes our 
comrades. We may not at once see the 
new currents of thought, but they will 
be there. Indeed they are there already. 
Otherwise Dr. Hyslop would hardly ven- 
ture to tell the scientific materialists of 
the world that they are either fools or 
cowards. And for that we thank him. 
a 

AROUND THE SUN. 
The weazen planet Mercury, 
Whose song is done, 
—Rash heart that drew too near 
His dazzling lord the Sun !— 
Forgets that life was dear, 
So shriveled now and sere 
The goblin planet Mercury. 


But Venus, thou mysterious, 
Enveiléd one. 

Fairest of lights that flect 

Around the radiant Sun. 

Do not thy pulses beat 

To music blithe and sweet, 

) Venus, veiled. mysterious? 


And Earth, our shadow-haunted Earth, 
Hast thou, too, won 

The graces of a star 

From the glory of the Sun? 

Do poets dream afar 

That here all lusters are, 
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Upon our blind, bewildered Earth? 


We dream that mighty forms on Mars, 

With wisdom spun 

From subtler brain than man’s, 

Are hoarding snow and sun, 

Wringing a few more spans 

Of life, fierce artisans, 

From their deep-grooved, worn planet 
Mars. 


But thou, colossal Jupiter, 
World just begun, 

Wild globe of golden steam, 
Chief nursling of the Sun, 
Transcendest human dream, - 
That faints before the gleam 
Of thy vast splendor, Jupiter. 


And for what rare delight, 
Or woes to shun, 

Of races increate, 

New lovers of the Sun, 

Was Saturn ringed with great 
Rivers illuminate, 

Ethereal jewel of delight? 


Far from his fellows, Uranus 
Doth lonely run 

In his appointed ways 

Around the sovereign Sun,— 
Wide journeys that amaze 

Our weak and toiling gaze, 
Searching the path of Uranus. + 


But on the awful verge 

Of voids that stun 

The spirit, Neptune keeps 

The frontier of the Sun. 

Over the deeps on deeps 

He glows, a torch that sweeps 

The circle of that shuddering verge. 


On each bright planet waits 

Oblivion, 

Who casts beneath her feet 

Ashes of star and sun, 

But when all ruby heat 

Is frost, a Heart shall beat, 

Where God, within the darkness, waits 

—From “The Retinue,” by Katharine 
Lee Bates. Published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 
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It is a mathematical fact that the cast- 
ing of this pebble from my hand alters 
the centre of gravity of the universe— 
Cariyle. 

poea 

I consider the welfare of all people as 
something for which I must work.—King 
Asoka. : 


OBSESSION. 


(Extracted from “Life After Death,” by 
James H. Hyslop. Published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


What is obsession? It is the super- 
normal influence of a foreign conscious- 
ness on the mind and organism of a sen- 
sitive person. It may be good or bad, 
though we are not accustomed to think 
and speak of it as heing good. But the 
process is the same in both types, though 
we may prefer to reserve the term for 
the abnormal cases. Any man, however, 
who believes in telenathy or mind-read- 
ing can not escape the possibility of ob- 
session, Accepting such a phenomenon, 
he assumes the influence of an external 
consciousness on another mind. Hence. 
if you once grant the existence of dis- 
carnate spirits, the same process, namely, 
telepathy from discaruate minds, might 
exercise and have an influence either 
sensory or motor, on the minds of the 
living, provided they are psychically re- 
ceptive to such influences. It is only a 
question of evidence for the fact. I re- 
gard the existence of discarnate spirits 
as scientifically proved, and I no longer 
refer to the skeptic as having any right 
to speak on the subject. Any man who 
does not accept the existence of discar- 
nate spirits and the proof of it is cither 
ignorant or a moral coward. I give him 
short shrift, and do not propose any 
longer to argue with him on the supposi- 
tion that he knows anything about the 
subject. Consequently I am in a situa- 
tion to investigate and weigh facts that 
suggest obsession. 

What the doctrine involves is a re- 
interpretration of secondary and multiple 
personality. It does not set the doctrine 
aside, as most critics will be disposed to 
think. Obsession is simply superposed 
upon secondary personality or dissocia- 
tion, or interfused with it, but it is not 
necessarily substituted for it. Secondary 
personality is the medium or instrument 
for its expression, and will color or 
modify the influence acting on t. It 
should be noticed that this very view of it 
is admitted or asserted by the controls in 
the case under consideration.. They do 
not deny the existence of secondary per- 
sonality, where we might naturally sup- 
pose that the prejudices of the psychic 
were inclined to apply foreign influences 
to the explanation of everything. For- 
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eign influences will follow the lines of 
least resistance. and, where they may 
overcome the subconscious altogether, 
they will dominate the ideas and in- 
fluences of the subject. They may never 
be transmitted intact, unless at odd mo- 
ments, they may usually be nothing more 
than instigative, like a match setting off 
an explosion, The match is not the cause 
of the effect, but is the occasional cause 
for releasing the pent-up energy of the 
subject exploding. You may stimulate 
a man’s mind by alcohol or other stimu- 
lant, but we do not think of referring the 
action of the mind affected to the trans- 
missive power of the alcohol, Utter a 
sentence to a man, and it may recall 
many associations which are not trans- 
mitted to his mind by the sound, or by 
the ideas of the man who utters the sen- 
tence. A man dreamed of walking in his 
bare feet on the ice of the north pole, to 
awaken and find that his feet were not 
under the bedclothes on a cold night. 
There was no correlation between the 
stimulus and the sensation in respect of 
kind; which was the sensible effect of in- 
terpretation and imagination, not of 
tactual reaction to the real cause. The 
same law may act in spiritistic stimulus. 
It may only ineite action of the mind af- 
fected, as in a dream, and not transmit 
to it the exact thought or impulse in the 
mind of the foreign agent. In some 
cases, of course, we find the ideas and 
impulses transmitted more or less intact, 
and in such cases we may find the evi- 
dence for the obsession in the personal 
identity of the agent. But in cases of 
dissociation which distinctly represent 
subconscious factors the only evidence: 
for the obsession can come by the method 
of cross-reference. Such is the case be- 
fore us. There was no evidence what- 
ever for foreign invasion in the girl's 
experiences, cross-reference yielded this 
evidence in abundance. 

The chief interest in such cases is thetr 
revolutionary effect in the field of medi- 
cine. The present case shows clearly 
what should have been done with Sally 
Beauchamp, and, in fact. plays havoc 
with the usual interpretations of that 
case, without setting aside the secondary 
or multiple personality there. /t is prob- 
able that thousands of cases diagnosed as 
paranoia would yield to this sort af in- 
vestigation and treatment. Ít is high 
time for the medical world to wake up 
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and learn something. It is so saturated 
with dogmatic materialism that it will re- 
quire some medical Luther or Kant to 
arouse it. This everlasting talk about 
secondary personality, which is very use- 
ful for hiding one’s ignorance or merely 
describing the facts, should no longer 
prevent investigation. It is very easy to 
find out what is the matter if you will 
only accept the method which has thrown 
so much light upon such cases. Nor will 
the method stop with dissociation. It will 
extend to many functional troubles «hich 
now baffle the physician. There is too 
much silly fear of the “supernatural,” and 
reverence for the “natural” which has 
quite as much lost its significance as has 
the “supernatural.” Spirits, as we may. 
at least for convenience, call certain ag- 
gregations of phenomena, are no more 
mysterious things than is consciousness 
and, one could add, no more mysterious 
than atoms or electrons. Perhaps they 
are less so. They are certainly as legiti- 
mate objects of interests as drugs and 
pills or similar means of experiment. 
nn 


VIA THE PLANCHETTE. 


The experiments with planchette which 
are described in this volume were made 
by the author, who accidentally dis- 
covered that she possesed mediumistic 
powers and was induced to put them at 
the disposal of her friends, Miss Gaylord 
and Mrs. Wylie, in an attempt to bring 
them into touch with the spirit of their 
brother, Frederick. In this she was, as 
they believe, successful. But the mes- 
sages here reproduced are by no means 
all from Frederick. Very early in the 
sessions the medium established rappori 
with a Mary Kendal, who begged her to 
“let Manse [her husband] know that I 
am kere.” Then there was Annie Man- 
ning, who wished the medium to find her 
brother, whose name was James, and 
who, she said, lived “at Albany, New 
York. United States Ho-——,” which 
would have been interesting evidentially 
if the existence of James Manning had 
ever been verified. As it was, the con- 
trol never gave his address the same 
twice over, an inconsistency which 
Mary Kendal excused on the ground that 
Annie had lately “come over” and was 
con fused, 

The communications ostensibly convey 
a certain amount of information about 
the conditions of life in the spirit plane. 


In answer to the question, “Have you 
seen William James?” Frederick replied: 
“He is instructing many of us Some 
of my newly acquired vocabulary he 
taught me. He is more certain and less 
philosophical than he was. The will to 
believe has given way to the duty oi 
faith. He has learned more quickly than 
most do, because he is truly sincere and 
has cultivated his ground well. . 

He is a very fine force, and is doing 
magnificent work, but he no longer 
smothers it in language.” When asked 
by the medium how far she herself and 
not the alleged control was responsible 
for the phenomena, Frederick replied: 
“You do very little. Mostly you lend z 
hand.” And when the medium per- 
sisted: “It unsettles me when I know 
what the message is to be before it is 
written. Do you suggest it to me or | 
to you?” he answered. “Sometimes you 
suggest things to me and I say them. 
Sometimes I don’t.” From Mary was re- 
ceived a series of communications which 
she calls lessons—revelations, however, 
that do not clearly reveal, as, for in- 
stance: “Once convinced that chaos 
grew from purposes born of the Force 
Beyond Perfection. purposes perfect 
from the beginning, but at war because 
they contained within themselves all the 
elements of life and of conflict—once 
convinced of this, men will gradually 
find their own clear purposes defined, anc 
the war within themselves will cease.” 
This seems to suggest that Mary might. 
with advantage, have set at the feet oi 
the reformed William James, one of 
whose communications is in part as fol- 
lows: “Youth, in its nearness to im- 
spiration, sometimes sees more clearly 
than age, with its academic dependence 
upon theory and precedent and what men 
call the wisdom of experience. When 
this wisdom is based on perception, con- 
scious or otherwise, of eternal purpose it 
transcends the vision of youth. But 
when it is based on perception of physical 
phenomena and the accumulated theories 
of other men, youth has an inspiration 
and a faith that leads it, all unknowing. 
to the brink of great mysteries.” This 
at least can be said for the volume, that 
it is more interesting than most of its 
kind, being less given to the solemn 
enunciation of inanities. 


Tue Seven Purroses. By Margaret Cameron. 
New York: Harper & Brothers: $2, net. 


THE “ELIXIR OF LIFE.” 


(From a Chela’s Diary. Reprinted from 
“Five Years of Theosophy.”) 


Concluded. 


Now the desire for food will begin to 
cease. Let it be left off graduaily—no 
fasting is required. Take what you feel 
you require, The fogd craved for will be 
the most innocent and simple. Fruit and 
milk will usually be the best. Then, as 
till now you have been simplifying the 
quality of your food, gradually—very 
gradually—as you feel capable of it, di- 
minish the quantity. You will ask: “Can 
aman exist without food?” No, but he- 
fore you mock, consider the character 
of the process alluded to. It is a no- 
torious fact that many of the lowest and 
simplest organisms have no excretions, 
The common guinea-worm is a very 
good instance. It has rather a compli- 
cated organism, but it has no ejaculatory 
duct. All it consumes—the poorest es- 
sences of the human body—is applied to 
its growth and propagation. Living as 
it does in human tissue, it passes no di- 
gested food away. The human ncophyte, 
at a certain stage of his development, is 
in a somewhat analogous condition, with 
this difference or differences, that he 
does excrete, but it is through the pores 
of his skin, and by those, too, that enter 
other etherealized particles of matter to 
contribute towards his support. Other- 
wise, all the food and drink is sufficient 
only to keep in equilibrium those “gross” 
parts of his physical body which still re- 
main to repair their cuticle-waste through 
the medium of the blood. Later on, the 
process of cell-development in his frame 
will undergo a change; a change for the 
hetter, the opposite of that in disease for 
the worse—he will become al living and 
sensitive, and will derive nourishment 
from the Ether (Akasha). But that 


epoch for our neophyte is yet far dis- 


tant. 

Probably. long before that period has 
arrived, other results, no less surprising 
than incredible to the uninitiated, will 
have ensued to give our neophyte courage 
and consolation in his difficult task. Tt 
would be but a truism to repeat what has 
been ‘alleged (in ignorance of its real 
rationale} by hundreds and hundreds of 
writers as to the happiness and content 
conferred by a life of innocence and 
purity. But often at the very commence- 
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ment of the process some real physical 
result, unexpected and unthought of by 
the neophyte, occurs. Some lingering 
disease, hitherto deemed hopeless, may 
take a favorable turn; or he may develop 
healing mesmeric powers himself, or 
some hitherto unknown sharpening of his 
senses may delight him. The rationale 
of these things is, as we have said, nei- 
ther miraculous nor difficult of compre- 
hension. In the first place, the sudden 
change in the direction of the vital en- 
ergy (which, whatever view we take of 
it and its origin, is acknowledged by all 
schools of philosophy as most recondite. 
and as the motive power) must produce 
results of some kind. In the second, 
Theosophy shows, as we said before, that 
a man consists of several “men” pervad- 
ing each other, and on this view (al- 
though it is very difficult to express the 
idea in language) it is but natural that 
the progressive etherealization of the 
densest and most gross of all should 
leave the others literally more at liberty. 
A troop of horses may be blocked by a 
mob and have much difficulty in fighting 
its way through; but if every one of the 
mob could be changed suddenly into a 
ghost, there would be little to retard it. 
And as each interior entity is more rare, 
active, and volatile than the outer, and 
as each has relation with different ele- 
ments, spaces, and properties of the Kos- 
mos which are treated of in other articles 
on Occultism, the mind of the reader may 
conceive—though the pen of the writer 
could not express it in a dozen volumes 
—the magnificent possibilities gradually 
unfolded to the neophyte. 

Many of the opportunities thus sug- 
gested may be taken advantage of by the 
neophyte for his own safety, amusement, 
and the good of those around him; but 
the way in which he does this is one 
adapted to his fitness—a part of the or- 
deal he has to pass through, and misuse 
of these powers will certainly entail the 
loss of them as a natural result. The 
Ichchha (or desire) evoked anew by the’ 
vistas they open up will retard or throw 
back his progress. 

But there is another portion of the 
Great Secret to which we must allude, 
and which is now, for the first, in a long 
series of ages, allowed to be given out 
to the world. as the hour for it is come. 

The educated reader need not be again 
reminded that one of the great: dis- 
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coveries which has immortalized the 
name of Darwin is the law that an.or- 
ganism has always the tendency to re- 
peat, at an analogous period in its life, 
the action of its progenitors, the more 
surely and completely in proportion to 
their proximity in the scale of life. One 
result of this is that, in general, organ- 
ized beings usually die at a period (on 
an average) the same as that of their 
progenitors. It is truc that there is a 
great difference between the actual ages 
at which individuals of any species die. 
Disease, accidents, and famine are the 
main agents in causing this. But there 
is, in each species, a well-known limit 
within which the race-life lies, and none 
are known to survive beyond it. This 
applies to the human species as well as 
any other. Now, supposing that every 
possible sanitary condition had been com- 
plied with, and every accident and disease 
avoided by a man of ordinary frame, in 
some particular case there would still, as 
is known to medical men, come a time 
when the particles of the body would feel 
the hereditary tendency to do that which 
leads inevitably to dissolution, and would 
obey it. It must be obvious to any re- 
flecting man that, if by any procedure 
this critical climacteric could be once 
thoroughly passed over, the subsequent 
danger of “death” would be proportion- 
ally less as the years progressed. Now 
this, which no ordinary and unprepared 
mind and body can do, is possihle some- 
times for the will and the frame of one 
who has been specially prepared, There 
are fewer of the grosser particles present 
to feel the hereditary bias—there is the 
assistance of the reinforced “interior 
men” (whose normal duration is always 
greater even in natural death) to the vis- 
Ne outer shell, and there is the drilled 
and indomitable will to direct and wield 
he whole. 

From that time forward the course of 
he aspirant is clearer. He has con- 
guered the “Dweller of the Threshold’— 
je hereditary enemy of his race, and. 
hough still exposed to ever-new dangers 
in his progress towards Nirvana. he is 
flushed with victory, and with new con- 
fidence and new powers to second it, can 
press onwards to perfection. 

For, it must be remembered, that na- 
ure everywhere acts by law, and that 
he process of purification we have been 
describing in the visible material body 
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also takes place in those which are in- 
terior, and not visible to the scientist by 
modifications of the same process. All is 
on the change, and the metamorphoses of 
the more ethereal bodies imitate, though 
in successively multiplied duration, the’ 
career of the grosser, gaining an increas- 
ing wider range of relations with the sur- 
rounding Kosmos, till in Nirvana the 
most rarefied Individuality is merged at 
last into the Infinite Totality. 

From the above description of the 
process, it will be inferred why it is that 
Adepts are so seldom seen in ordinary 
life: for pari passu with the etherealiza- 
tion of their bodies and the development 
of their power grows an increasing dis- 
taste, and a so-to-speak “contempt” for 
the things of our ordinary mundane ex- 
istence. Like the fugitive who succes- 
sively casts away in his flight those 
articles which incommode his progress, 
beginning with the heaviest, so the as- 
pirant eluding “death” abandons all on 
which the latter can take hold. In the- 
progress of Negation everything got rid} 
of is a help. As we said before, the 
Adept does not become “immortal” as the 
word is ordinarily understood. By or 
about the time when the death-limit of 
his race is passed he is actually dead, in 
the ordinary sense, that ts to say, he has 
relieved himself of all or nearly all such 
material particles as would have necessi- 
tated in disruption the agony of -dytng. 
He has been dying gradually during the 
whole period of his Initiation. The ca- 
tastrophe can not happen twice over. He 
has only spread over a number of years 
the mild process of dissolution which 
others endure from a brief moment to a 
few hours. The highest Adept is, in fact. 
dead to, and absolutely unconscious of, 
the world: he is oblivious of its pleas- 
ures, careless of its miseries, in so far as! 
sentimentalism goes, for the stern sense! 
of Duty never leaves him blind to its| 
very ane For the new ethereal 
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gods.” 
And from this account, too. it will be 


verceptible how foolish it is for people 
to ask the Theosophist to “procure for 
them communication with the highest 
Adepts.” Tt is with the utmost difficulty 
ihat one or two can be induced, even by 
the throes of a world, to injure their own 
progress by meddling with mundane af- 
fairs. The ordinary reader will say: 
“This is not god-like. This is the acme 
of selfishness.” . But let him realize 
hat a very high Adept, undertaking to re- 
form the world, would necessarily have 
to once more submit to incarnation. And 
is the result of all that have gone before 
n that line sufficiently encouraging to 
prompt a renewal of the attempt? 

A deep consideration of all that we 
lave written will also give the Theoso- 
phists an idea of what they demand when 
they ask to be put in the way of gaining 
sractically “higher powers.” Well, there, 
is plainly as words can put it, is the 
Path. Can they tread it? 

Nor must it be disguised that what to 
he ordinary mortal are unexpected dan- 
rers, temptations, and enemies also beset 
he way of the neophyte. And that for no 
‘anciful cause, but for the simple reason 
hat he is, in fact, acquiring new senses, 
las yet no practice in their use, and has 
iever before seen the things he sees. A 
nan born blind suddenly endowed with 
‘ision would at once master the meaning 
f perspective, but would, like a baby, im- 
wine in one case the moon to be within 
is reach, and in the other grasp a live 
oal with the most reckless confidence. 

And what, it may be asked is to recom- 
ense this abnegation of all the pleasures 
if life, this cold surrender of all mun- 


lane interests, this stretching forward to ' 


n unknown goal which seems ever more 
inattainable? For, unlike some of the 
mthropomorphic creeds, Occultism offers 
o its votaries no eternally perma- 


ient heaven of material pleasure, to be ` 


‘ained at once by one quick dash through 
he grave. As has, in fact, often been the 
ase, many would be prepared willingly 
o die now for the sake of the paradise 
iereafter. But Occultism gives no such 
wospect of cheaply and immediately 
rained infinitude of pleasure, wisdom, 
nad existence. It only promises exten- 
ions of these, stretching in successive 
arches obscured by successive veils, in an 
mbroken series up the long vista which 
eads to Nirvana. And this, too, qualified 
w the necessity that new powers entail 


æ 
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new responsibilities, and that the capacity 
of increased pleasure entails the capacity 
of increased sensibility to pain. To this, 
the only answer that can be given is two- 
fold: (firstly) the consciousness of power 
is itself the most exquisite of pleasures, 
and is unceasingly gratified in the 
progress onwards with new means for its 
exercise; and (secondly), as has been 
already said, this is the only road by 
which there is the faintest scientific like- 
lihood that “death” can be avoided, per- 
petual memory secured, infinite wisdom 
attained, and hence an immense helping 
of mankind made possible, once that the 
Adept has safely crossed the turning- 
point. Physical as well as metaphysical 
logic requires and endorses the fact that 
only by gradual absorption into infinity 
can the Part become acquainted with the 
Whole, and that that which is now some- 
thing can only feel, know, and enjoy 
everything when lost in Absolute To- 
tality in the vortex of that Unalterable 
Circle wherein our Knowledge becomes 
Ignorance, and the Everything itself is 
identified with the Nothing. G. M. 
—e 
THE CROSS. 
(From “The Perfect Way.” ) 


It was traced on the forehead of the 
neophyte with water and oil, as now in 
Catholic Baptism and Confirmation; it 
was broidered on the sacred vestments, 
and carried in the hand of the officiating 
hierophant, as may be seen in all the 
Egyptian religious tablets. This sym- 
bolism has been adopted by and incor- 
porated into the Chistian theosophy, not, 
however, through a tradition merely imi- 
tative, but because the Crucifixion is an 
essential element in the career of Christ. 
For, as says the Master, expounding the 
secret of Messiahship, “ought not the 
Christ to suffer these things, and so enter 
inte his glory?” It is the Tree of Life; 
the Mystery of the Dual Nature, male 
and female; the Symbol of Humanity 
perfected, and of the Apotheosis of Suf- 
fering. It is traced by “our Lord the 
Sun” on the plane of the heavens; it is 
represented by the magnetic and dia- 
magnetic forces of the earth: it is seen 
in the ice crystal and in the snow- 
flake: the human form itself is modeled 
upon its Pattern: and all nature bears 
throughout her manifold spheres the im- 
press of this sign, at once the prophecy 
and the instrument of her redemption. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 

objects, viz: 

First—To form the noeleus of an Universal Brotherhood of. Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE 1S NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE. 

Professor George Winter Mitchell of 
Queen's University, Canada, has a good 
word to say for the savage. Mission- 
aries, he tells us, like to preach to the 
cannibal because “he is so teachable.” 
Current Opinion for January, summariz- 
ing Professor Mitchell's reflections, says: 


The two essentially savage charactcristics, 
however, are modesty and chastity. A dif- 
ferent idea prevails only because the civilized 
enjoy, as a rule, slight personal experience 
with savages. The savage is truthful because 
he is not sophisticated. He literally does not 
know how to lie. In the same way, children 
are spontaneously truthful. They learn to lie 
from their elders, who punish them for frank- 
ness. In every family there are circum- 
stances which it is deemed wise to conceal 
from the neighbors. The child does not at 
first realize this. It is taught the need of 
discretion under pains and penalties. In- 
capable of making discrimination at an early 
age, the little one takes refuge in deceit. A 
child in a reformatory was known to boast 
openly of the wonderful lies told habitually 
by its parents. This was no sign of de- 
pravity. It was sheer ignorance. In exactly 
the same way the savage, detected in lies, is 
invariably the victim of association with the 
civilized. Anthropologists of renown have 
testified from first-hand knowledge to the 
veracity of the savage. 


The savage, says the author, is not 
immodest. He becomes immodest only 
under the tutelage of the white man. 
Nor is he lacking in intellectual power, 
which is the most egregrious delusion of 
all. “There are many men of intellectual 
power among the savages. men who 
rank as high mentally, perhaps, as Kant 
or Darwin.” Furthermore we are as- 


sured that the savage does not worship 
stocks and stones. For him they are 
symbols. They convey an idea. 
iene 
GEORGE RUSSELL. 

It is with somewhat mixed feelings 
that we read the biography of George 
W. Russell, better known as “AE,” which 
comes to us from the pen of Darrell 
Figgis and from the publishing house of 
Maunsel & Co. of Dublin. For here is 
the greatest of living Irish pocts, whose 
genius was nurtured by Theosophy and 
who has practically been expelled from 
that association by its charlatanisms and 
credulities. Mr. Russell, we are told, 
now shrinks from the use of the word. 
There are thousands of other who do the 
same. We regret it. but we can not 
blame. If blame is to be assigned it 
must be visited upon those who have put 
the spiritual purities of Theosophy be- 
hind them in favor of superstitions as 
blatant as they are vulgar. 

With the general details of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s life we need not concern ourselves 
here. But we are told something of an 
unnamed community of mystics to which 
Mr. Russell belonged and of an inci- 
dent that befell a member of that com- 
munity who had come to a crisis and to 
the “two paths.” At last he had decided 
to “let things take their course,” and 
Mr. Russell tells us that he has per- 
suaded bis harassed friend to sleep and 
then slept himself: 

To sleep came vision. In a “space opened 
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on every side with pale, clear light,” “a slight 
wavering figure caught my eye, a figure that 
swayed to and fro: I was struck with its utter 
feebleness, yet I understood it was its own 
will or some quality of its nature which de- 
termined that palpitating movement towards 
the poles between which it swung” Above 
this figure “two figures, awful in their power, 
opposed each other; the frail being wavering 
between them could by putting out its arms 
have touched them both., It alone wavered, 
for they were silent, resolute, and knit in the 
conflict of will; they stirred not a hand nor a 
foot; there was only a still quivering now 
and then as of intense effort, but they made 
no other movement. Their heads were bent 
forward slightly, their arms folded, their 
bodies straight, rigid, and inclined shghtly 
backwards from cach other lke two spokes 
of a gigantic wheel.” These two “were the 
culminations of the human, towering images 
of the good and evil man may aspire to. I 
looked at the face of the evil adept. His 
bright red-brown eyes burned with a strange 
radiance of power! I felt an answering emo- 
tion of pride, of personal intoxication, of psy- 
chic richness, rise up within me, gazing on 
him. His face was archetypal: the abstract 
passion which eluded me in the features of 
many people 1 knew was here exultant, de- 
fiant, giantesque; it seemed to leap like fire, 
to be free. In this face I was close to the 
legendary past, to the helpless worlds where 
men were martyred by stony kings, where 
prayer was hopeless, where pity was none. 
I traced a resemblance to many of the great 
Destroyers in history whose features have 
been preserved, Napoleon, Rameses, and a 
hundred others, named and nameless, the long 
line of those who were crowned and sceptered 
in cruelty. His strength was in human weak- 
ness—I saw this, for space and hearts of 
men were bare before me. Out of space 
there flowed to him a stream half invisible of 
red; it nourished that rich, radiant energy of 
passion; it flowed from men as they walked 
and brooded in Joneliness, or as they tossed 
in sleep.” 

From this figure he turned to the other. 
“An aura of pale soft blue was around this 
figure, through which gheamed an underlight 
of universar gold. I caught a glimpse 
of a face godlike in its calm, terrible in the 
reauty of a life we know only in dreams, with 
strength which is the end of the hero’s toil, 
which belongs te the many times martyred 
soul. I understood how easy it would 
ave been for this one to have ended the con- 
flict, to have gained a material victory by its 
power, but this would not have touched on 
or furthered its spiritual ends. Only its real 
wing had force to attract that real being 
which was shrouded in the wavering figure. 
This truth the adept of darkness knew also, 
and therefore he intensified within the sense 
of pride and passionate ‘personality. There- 
fore they stirred not a hand nor a fost while 
under the stimulus of their presence culmi- 
nated the good and evil in the life which had 
appealed to a higher tribunal to decide. Then 
this Ägare wavering between the two moved 
forward and touched with its hand the Sen 
of Light. AH at once the seene amd actors 
vanished, and the eve that saw them was 


closed; I was alone with darkness and a hur- 
ricane of thoughts.” 


Mr. Russell was rapidly to take hb 
is 
place among the poets of Ireland. He 
was closely associated with W. B. Yeats, 
also one of the chief founders and sus 
tainers of the Irish Theosophical So- 
ciety: i 
Æ, however, was not even aware of the! 
stones on which W. B. Yeats had sharpened | 
his literary tools. His nights were spent in| 
psychic experiment or in brooding over the | 
“Bhagavad Gita.” the “Upanishads,” and: 
song-offering and ancient wisdom hid of oil! 
in the secret house of books, and thus along | 
these lines, with no mere literary interes 
coming to the old gods which the race one 
saw peopling the hills of Ireland. 


“The Renewal of Youth,” says the 
author, is perhaps the greatest prose of. 
its time. It is a holy book. It deals 
with the mystic fount and with the “war 
rior” who fights for him who has chose 
well: 


Mysticism, is it? Then not mysticism si! 
modernly conceived, a thing of study rathe: | 
than oi experience. “The soul of the modem 
mystic,” as he himself says in this very ess 
“is becoming a mere hoarding place for ur 
seemly theories. He creates an uncouth sy 
bolism, and obscures his soul within wit 
names drawn from the Kabala or ancierti 
Sanskrit, and makes alien to himself the int- 
mate powers of the spirit. things which in: 
truth are more his than the beatings of his: 
heart”; and any one who has had knowledge: 
of the charlatanry of much of modern The 
osophy will know how true this is, and why T 
shrinks at the use of that word. l 


Once more we need not wonder that: 
Mr. Russell should shrink from associa- 
tion, even by inference, with the pitif«l 
parodies of Theosophy now offered w 
the world by the vain little “adepts” is 
whom the adulation of the credulous is 
as the breath of life. But their little das 
is passing. ss ne 

REBIRTH. 


After that they againe retourned beene. 
They in that garden planted be agavyne. 
And grow afresh, as they had never seene 
Fleshly corruption, nor mortal payne. 
Some thousand years so doen they ther 
remayne, 
And then of him are clad with other hew. 
Or sent into the chaungeful world 
agayne, 


Till thither they retourn where first thes 


grew: 
So like a wheele, around they roam from 
old to new. —Edmund Spenser, 


A MYSTERIOUS CROSS. 


No explanation can be offered (says 
an English newspaper). but on the testi- 
mony of a number of witnesses, whose 
truthfulness is vouched for, a large white 
cross was seen in the sky over the place 
where the Leinster went down, shortly 
after being torpedoed. 

At first it seemed as if it were a great 
cloud figure with outstretched arms, 
which assumed the form of a cross. As 
the sharpness of its outlines passed, it 
seemed to be full of the faces of men 
and women. While the imagination of 
some of the witnesses may account for 
some of the details, there does not seem 
to be much doubt that an amazing phe- 
nomenon did appear over the spot where 
the Letnster sank. 

It calls to mind the story of the vision 
of Mons. which is said to have appeared. 
not only to our soldiers when they were 
so hard pressed by overwhelming forces 
in 1914. but also to the Germans. 

The Bishop of Durham cites the evi- 
dence, in support of the story of the 
vision, of his friend, the Rev. W. Elliot 
Bradley, vicar of Crothwaite, Keswick, 
who got a practically identical account of 
the miracle of Mons from each of three 
soldiers to whom he talked on three dif- 
ferent occasions. 

The Germans were coming on in 
massed formation, and the men of the 
thin British line were (Preparing to sell 
their lives dearly. 

Suddenly the gray masses halted; even 
the horses of the cavalry jibbed and 
reared; and the collision did not take 
place. German prisoners, taken a little 
later, were asked why they failed to at- 
tack at such an advantage. The answer 
was straight and simple: They saw 
strong British reinforcements coming up. 
There were no reinforcements. It was a 
vision ! EONO 

CHARMS FOR GERMANS. 

According to German newspapers. the 
belief in charms and talismans has now 
become so universal that a big industry 
has developed as a result. 

In Vienna there are numerous shops 
which make a specialty of charms for sol- 
diers alleged to have the property of 

sparing them in bate. Rabbits’ feet. 
horseshoes, butts of guns found on battle- 
fields, bullets, and parts of shells form 
some of the charms too numerous to men- 
tion. Potency is said to be given te 
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these charms by some mysterious incan- 
tation performed over them at certain 
phases of the moon by a teacher or stu- 
dent of the occult. 

The charms sell at high price, for the 
belief in them is such that the credulous 
are willing to pay well for them. Con- 
coctions made from the blood of various 
animals are sold also in order to cure 
disease or to be applied to wounds. 

This industry, developed to a great ex- 
tent by charlatans, has become a menace. 
and ‘the government is taking steps to 
suppress it, particularly where it concerns 
concoctions which are likely to be dan- 
gerous. The mere wearing of a charm, 
however, is not discouraged. as belief in 
them can not hurt the efficiency of a sol- 
dier, but, on the contrary, gives him a 
feeling of security in battle that may 
cause him to fight the harder. 

Fortune-tellers are thriving in Vienna. 
for nearly every mother with a son in 
the army or a wife with a husband at 
the front is consulting the soothsayers 
in order to get some words of comfort 
from them, and for a good fee the com- 
forting assurance is usually forthcoming 

— san 


OM. 
Faint grew the yellow buds of light 
Far flickering beyond the snows, 
As leaning o'er the shadowy white 
Morn glimmered like a pale primrose. 


Within an Indian vale below 
A child said, “Om” with tender heart. 
Watching, with loving eyes, the glow 
In dayshine fade and night depart. 


The word which Brahma at his dawn 
Outbreathes and endeth at his night, 

Whose tide of sound so rolling on 
Gives birth to orhs of pearly light; 


And beatty, wisdom, love. and youth, 
By its enchantment gathered, grow 

In agelong wandering to the truth, 
Through many a cycle’s ebb and flow. 


And here the voice of earth was stifled. 
The child was lifted to the Wise: 
A strange delight his spirit filled 
And Brahm looked from his shining 
eves. —George IP, Russell, 
a Be 
The bearer of iH-will towards them 
that bear Hhewill can never become pure: 
but he who bears no ill-will pacifes them 
that hate. —( dauavarga. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


There's a place 

Within the wood, smooth and all green 
with grass: 

Thither we used to go at Holy Day, 

And on a mossy stump our Pierre would 
sit 

Piping for us a joyous little tune, 

While we together wove a moment's 
dream _ 

Of laughter with our bodies—keeping 
time 

Upon the grassy floor with what he 
played. p 

Ah, Pierre! the angels took you long 


ago, 

And often through the voices I ‘have 
beard 

A faint sound as of piping! There's a 
hill 


Of apricots and vines that called me first, 

When I was but a little, dreaming child; 

Here Michael met me in a burst of light 

That smote the vale with splendour like 
a sword: 

There was no voice then, only sudden 
light— 

A light that dimmed the noon-day sun 
and turned ' 

The blue sky pallid.—Light! thou gavest 
Joan 

A wisdom 
priests ; 

Then was my spirit quickened,’ and I 
knew 

All mysteries of life: I whom a book 

Baffled, read what was written on the 
grass: 

Listened to life. and caught the whispered 
words 

Shaken from rain-dréps by the laughing 
leaves; 

Ran down the hollow of the hills and 
heard 

Voices beneath the clover, under stones, 

And saw a multitude of spirit-hands 

That beckoned from the branches of the 
trees. 


greater than the lore of 


How they who sought to prove me one 
bewitched, 

Have pondered: 
peasant maid 

Such wisdom !—God of Michael from the 
mist; 

God of my angel with the ready sword 

Swift from its scabbard, an uplifted 
flame 

Against oppression; by the mouths of 
babes 


IPhenee hath this poor 


And sucklings Thou hast ever ordained 
strength ! 

Upon the prayers of mothers and of 
maids, 

The War Lords of the world shall not 
prevail; 

For God is with the gentle things of 
earth, 

With those who wear the armour of His 
love, 

And gird their loins for service in His 
name | 


Whence came the voices? 
you not know 

That earth is but a’ vestibule of veils 

Before the House not made with human 
hands! 

About us there are spirit-presences 

Who know that we have need; they 
reach to us 

With longing, but the veils prevent their 
touch; 

They call to us, and we go wondering: 

Whence came my sudden joy that con- 
quers gricf? 

O sleepy sense of touch that can no: 
feel! 

© mortal deafness that will never hear!) 

O eyes of earth that, seeing, do nat sec! 

God gave us flowers and the patient 
trees; ; 

Mirrored the moon against a crystal sky: 

Fashioned the stars from sun-gold in the, 


Friend, do 


west, i 
Hung them beneath the roof of all the 
world, | 
Till morning melts them back again te 
nust: l 


God gave us these, aud with them chil- 
dren’s eyes, 
And ears, and hearts, that we might wak 


to touch, 

Sight, sound of angels! Foolish mitres 
men, 

What do ye, with your learning, under- 
stand? 


I have talked with angels. and T know! 
—From “The Modernisis,” by Rober! 
IV. Norwood. Published by the 
George H. Doran Company. 
a nen’ 


The Spiritual Monad is One. Uni- 
versal, Boundless, and Impartite, whose 
Rays, nevertheless, form what we in our 
ignorance call the “Individual Monads” 
of men.—H, P. Blavatsky. 


a 


The soul contains the event that shall 
befall it—Hmerson. 


CHELAS AND LAY-CHELAS. 
(By H. P. Blavatsky.) 

A “Chela” is a person who has of- 
fered himself to a master as a pupil to 
learn practically the “hidden mysteries 
of nature and the psychical powers latent 
in man.” The master who accepts him 
i called in India a Guru; and the real 


Guru is always an Adept in the Orvcult 
Science. A man of profound knowledge. 


exoteric and esoteric, especially the lat- 
ter; and one who has brought his carnal 
nature under the subjection of the will; 
who has developed in himself hoth the 
power (Siddhi) to control the forces of 
«Nature, and the capacity to probe her se- 
crets hy the help of the formerly latent 
hut now active powers of his being—this 
is the real Guru. To offer oneself as a 
candidate for Chelaship is easy enough, 
to develop into an Adept the most dif- 
ficult task any man could possibly under- 
take. There are scores of “natural-born” 
poets, mathematicians, mechanics, states- 
men, etc., but a natural-born Adept is 
something practically impossible. For, 
though we do hear at very rare intervals 
of one who has an extraordinary innate 
capacity for the acquisition of Occult 
knowledge and power. yet even he has to 
pass the self-same tests and prohations, 
and go through the self-same training as 
any less endowed fellow-aspirant. In 
this matter it is most true that there is 
no royal road by which favorites may 
travel. 

For centuries the selection. of Chelas 
-outside the hereditary group within the 
Gon-pa (temple )—has been made by the 
Himalayan Mahatmas themselves from 
among the class—in Tibet, a considerable 
one as to number—of natural mystics. 
The only exceptions have been in the 
cases of Western men like Fludd. Thomas 
Vaughan, Paracelsus, Pico di Miran- 
dolo, Count St. Germain, etc., whose 
temperamental affinity to this celestial 
science more or less forced the distant 
Adepts to come into personal relations 
with them, and enabled them to get 
such small (or large) proportion of the 
whole truth as was possible under their 
social surroundings. From Book IV of 
Kii-te, Chapter on “The Laws of Upa- 
anas” we learn that the qualifications 
expected in a Chela were: 

lL. Perfect physical health. 

2, Absolute mental and physical 
purity; - 
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3. Unselfishness of purpose; universal 
charity; pity for all animate beings; 

4. Truthfulness and unswerving faith 
in the law of Karma, independent of the 
intervention of any power in Nature— 
a law whose course is not to be ob- 
structed by any agency, not to be caused 
to deviate by. prayer or propttiatory exo- 
teric ceremonies; 

5. A courage yndaunted in every 
emergency, even by peril to life; 

6. An intuitional perception of one’s 
being the vehicle of the manifested Av- 
alokiteshvara or Divine Atma (Spirit), 

7. Calm indifference for, but a just 
appreciation of, everything that consti- 
tutes the objective and transitory world. 
in its relation with, and to, the invisible 
regions, 

Such, at least, must have been the 
recommendations of one aspiring to per- 
fect Chelaship. With the sole exception 
of the first, which in rare and excep- 
tional cases might have been modified. 
each one of these points has been in- 
variably insisted upon, and all must 
have been more or less developed in the 
inner nature by the Chela’s unhelped 
exertions, before he could be actually 
“put to the test.” 

When the — self-evolving ascetic— 
whether in or outside the active world— 
has placed himself, according to his 
natural capacity. above. hence made 
himself master of, his (1) Sharira, body; 
(2) Indriya, senses: (3) Dosha, faults: 
(4) Dukkha, pain: and is ready to be- 
come one with his Manas, mind, Buddhi. 
intellection or spiritual intelligence, and 
Atma, highest soul, i e.. spirit; when he 
is ready for this, and. further, to recog- 
nize in Atma the highest ruler in the 
world of perceptions, and in the will the 
highest execeutive energy (power)— 
then may he. under the time-honored 
rules, be taken in hand by one of the 
Initiates. He may then be shown the 
mysterious path at whose farther end is 
obtained the unerring discernment of 
Phala, or the fruits of causes produced, 
and gtven the means of reaching Apa- 
varga—emancipation from the misery of 
repeated births. Pretya-bhava, in whose 
determination the ignorant has no hand. 

But since the advent of the Theo- 
sophical Society, one of whose arduous 
tasks it is to reawaken in the Aryan 
mind the dormant memory of the exist- 
ence of this Science and of those tran- 
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scendent human capabilities, the rules of 
Chela selection have become slightly re- 
laxed in one respect. Many members of 
the Society who would not have heen 
otherwise called to Chelaship became 
convinced by practical proof of the 
above points, and rightly enough think- 
ing that if other men had hitherto 
reached the goal they, too, if inherently 
fitted, might reach it by following the 
same path, importunately pressed to be 
taken as candidates. And as it would be 
an interference with Karma to deny 
them the chance of at least beginning, 
they were given it. The results have 
been far from encouraging so far, and 
it is to show them the cause of their 
failure as much as to warn others against 
rushing heedlessly upon a similar fate 
that the writing of the present article 
has been ordered. The candidates in 
question, though plainly warned against 
it in advance, began wrongly by selfishly 
looking to the future and losing sight of 
the past. They forgot that they had done 
nothing to deserve the rare honor of se- 
lection, nothing which warranted their 
expecting such a privilege: that they 
could boast of none of the above enume- 
rated merits. As men of the selfish, 
sensual world, whether married of single. 
merchants, civilian. or military em- 
ployees, or members of the learned pro- 
fessions, they had been to a school most 
calculated to assimilate them to the ani- 
mal nature, least so to develop their 
spiritual potentialities. Yet each and all 
had vanity enough to suppose that their 
cdse would be made an exception to the 
law of countless centuries, as though, in- 
deed, in their person had been bern to 
the world a new Avatara! All expected 
to have hidden things taught. extraordi- 
nary powers given them, because—well, 
because they had joined the Theosophicak 
Society. Some had sincerely resolved to 
amend their lives, and give up their evil 
courses—~we must do them that justice, at 
all events. 

All were refused at first. Colonel Ol- 
cott the President himself to begin with, 
who was not formally accepted as a 
Chela until he had proved by more than 
a year's devoted labors and by a deter- 
mination which braoked no denial that he 
might safely be tested. Then from all 
came conyplaints—from Hindus. 
who ought to have known better, as well 
as from Europeans who, of course, were 


sides 


not in a condition to know anything at 
all about the rules. The cry was that 
unless at least a few Theosophists were 
given the chance to try the Society would 
not endure. Every other noble and un- 
selfish feature of our programme was 
ignored—a man’s duty to his neighbor, 
to his country, his duty te help. en- 
lighten, encourage, and elevate those 
weaker and less favored than he: all 
were trampled out of sight in the insane 
rush for adeptship. The call for phe- 
nomena, phenomena, phenomena. re- 
sounded in every quarter, and the 
Founders were impeded in their real 
work and teased importunately to in- 
tercede with the Mahatmas. against 
whom the real grievance lay, though 
their poor agents had to take all the 
buffets. At last, the word came from 
the higher authorities that a few of the 
most urgent candidates should be taken 
at their word, The result of the experi- 
ment would perhaps show better than 
any amount of preaching what Chela- 
ship meant, and what are the conse- 
quences of selfishness and temerity. 
Each candidate was warned that he must 
wait for years in any event before hi 
fitness could be established, and that he 
must pass through a series of tests that! 
would bring out all there was in him’ 
whether bad or good. They were nearly 
all niarried men, and hence were desig 
nated “Lay-Chelas”—a term new in Enge 
lish, but having long had its equivalent 
in Asiatic. tongues. A Lay-Chela is bw 
a man of the world who affirms his de- 
sire to become wise in spiritual thing 
Virtually, every member of the Theo- 
sophical Society who subscribes to the 
second of our three “Declared Objects” 
is such: for though not of the number oi 
true Chelas, he has yet the possibility ot 
becoming one, for he has stepped acros 
the boundary line which separated him 
from the Mahatmas, and has brought 
himself, as it were, under their notice. 
In joining the Society and binding him- 
self to help along its work, he ha: 
pledged himself. to act in some degree in 
concert with those Mahatmas at whose 
behest the Society was organized. ani 
under whose conditional protection it re- 
mains. The joining is, then, the intro 
duction; all the rest depends entire 
upon the member himself, and he nec 
never expect the most distant appreach 
to the “favor” of one of our Mahatma: 


er any other Mahatmas in the world— 
should the latter consent to become 
known—that has not been fully earned by 
personal merit. The Muhafmas are the 
servants, not the arbiters, of the Law of 
Karma. Lay-Chelaship confers no privi- 
lege upon any one except that of work- 
ing for merit under the observation of a 
Master. And whether that Master be or 
he not seen by the Chela makes no differ- 
ence whatever as to the result: his good 
thoughts, words, and deeds will bear their 
fruits, his evil ones, theirs. To boast of 
Lay-Chelaship or make a parade of it, is 
the surest way to reduce the relation- 
ship with the Guru to a mere empty 
name, for it would be prima facie evi- 
dence of vanity and unfitness for far- 
ther progress. And for years we have 
been teaching everywhere the maxim, 
“First deserve, then desire” intimacy 
with the Mahatmas.—Reprinted from 
“Five Years of Theasophy.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WISDOM FROM “ISIS UNVEILED.” 


The Astral Light keeps an un- 
mutilated record of all that was, that is, 
or ever will be. The minutest acts of our 
lives are imprinted on it, and even our 
thoughts rest photographed on its eter- 
nal tablet. eee 


Memory—the despair of the material- 
ist, the enigma of the psychologist, the 
sphinx of Science—is to the student of 
old philosophies merely a name to ex- 
press that power which man uncon- 
sciously exerts with many of the inferior 
animals—to look with inner sight into 
the Astral Light and there behold the 
images of past sensations and incidents. 


That flash of memory which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to show a drowning man 
every long-forgotten scene of his mortal 
life as the landscape is revealed by the 
intermittent flashes of lightning—is sim- 
ply the sudden glimpse which the 
struggling soul gets into the silent gal- 
leries where his history is depicted in 
imperishable colors. 


No man, however gross and material 
ne may be, can avoid leading a double 
existence; one in the visible universe, 
the other in the invisible. 


Hiranyvagarba, or the Unit Soul. 
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A PREDICTION. 
(rom “Religion and War.” Published 
by the Yale University Press.) 

Tn his Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin has 
called our attention to the remarkable 
prophecy of the present world war made 
by Frederick W. Robertson in a sermon 
preached at Brighton, January 11, 1852, 
addressed to a generation that glorified 
commerce as the guarantor of world 
unity and sought to establish morality 
upon a basis of enlightened self-interest, 
The passage can not be quoted too often, 
nor too firmly impressed upon the minds 
of the present generation, for there were 
those among us who, even up until the 
invasion of Belgium, kept protesting that 
there could be no war in a world so 
bound together by economic and com- 
mercial ties, and there are those now who 
find in such interests the only durable 
basis for world reconstruction. “Breth- 
ren,’ said Robertson, “that which is 
built on selfishness can not stand. The 
system of personal interest must be 
shriveled to atoms. Therefore, we who 
have observed the ways of God in the 
past are waiting in quiet but awful ex- 
pectation until He shall confound this 
system as He has confounded those 
which have gone before, and it may be 
eticcted by convulsions more terrible and 
bloody than the world has yet seen. 
While men are talking of peace and of 
the great progress of civilization, there 
is heard in the distance the noise of arms, 
gathering rank on rank, east and west, 
north and south, and there come rolling 
toward us the crushing thunders of uni- 
versal war. There is but one other 
system to be tried, and that is the cross 
of Christ—the system that is not to be 
built upon selfishness nor upon bleod, not 
upon personal interest, but upon love.” 

a nn 

When you accept anything as final you 
bring your mind to a standstill in that: 
sphere of action: and the fact that nearly 
the whole world has accepted certain 
spiritual ideas as final is the reason why 
spirituality—real, living spiritualitv—is 
almost unknown today.—/larson, 

sch gees 

In him who knows that all spiritual 
beings are the same in kind with the Su- 
preme Spirit, what room can there be 
for delusion of mind. and what room 
for sorrow, when he reflects on the iden- 
tity of spirit—Yajur Veda. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan arid other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
- mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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QABALAH. 


We have many translations of the 
“Qabalah” as well as disquisitions, more 
‘or less learned, upon its occult signifi- 
cance, But it has been left to Mr. Elias 
Gewurz, librarian of the Olympic Club 
of San Francisco, to give us a lofty ren- 
dering of the spiritual meaning of the 
ancient Hebrew Scripture, and one that 
is free alike from scholastic technicali- 
ties and from speculations that have 
little to recommend them except their ob- 


wcurity. i 

P the object of the “Qabalah,” says the 
‘author, is to make known the hidden na- 
ture of man, and to show how its baser 
elements may be transmuted: 


It must therefore be borne in mind that 
while transmutation takes place, and until it is 
complete, the vessel, which is the body, must 
needs suffer from the effects of the process 
going on within it. If the man has been 
iving a riotous life in the past and then sud- 
denly turns the other way about and wishes to 
hecome a saint he can not do so in the 
twinklin of an eye; his various bodies, which 
as we know are living and knowing organ- 
isms, do not at once submit to the change of 
ront on the part of their owner. They feel 
that they ought to have been consulted about 
the transaction, and they make their griev- 
ances known by various pains and aches and 
discomforts. These are generally the symp- 
oms accompanying the process of transmuta- 
tion. The laboratories of Nature are con- 
ducted on the same principle everywhere. 


Alchemy, says Mr. Gewurz, is the 
same as Yoga. It demands the whole 
man; it accepts no compromises: 


You are aware that Yoga comes from the 
East, while Alchemy comes from the West. I 


believe that no great work has ever been ac- 
complished by man on earth without help from 
those Spirits of just men made perfect, who 
are always around us like clouds of witnesses 
to render help wherever necded. 

Now the system of Yoga has been taught for 
centuries in India and the practices of Al- 
chemy have been studied for ages in Europe. 
Both these schools have had helpers in the 
higher spheres who inspired their labors. 
"That the teachings of both agree in their essen- 
tial principles is one more proof of their di- 
vine origin. 


“Life itself,” says Patanjali, “is the 
great teacher of Yoga.” Only with the 
acceptance and understanding of our ex- 
periences comes liberation. In the lower 
kingdoms of Nature the process goes on 
automatically, but on the human plane 
we have independent initiative: 


It is impossible to describe the process in 
particular as, owing to Karmic bonds, we all 
have different burdens to bear, but on the 
whole it is safe ot say that at any time in our 
life we are to be found in just that place and 
surrounded by just those conditions which if 
understood and respected, would invariably 
help us to fulfill the law and by so doing 
draw nearer to the goal, namely the liberation 
of cur souls from the bondage of illusion. 
But unfortunately we are never quite recon- 
ciled to the hard facts of this world and this 
life, and even the best of us think we are in 
the wrong place and if it were not for this, 
that, and the other we might be better off, 
and have a better chance to be happy and 
good. 


And here the author gives us a whole- 
some word of warning against the loss of 
equilibrium that has so often proved de- 
structive to aspiration: 


Now there is one point I would like to im- 
press strongly upon our minds at this point. 
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It is this: while this higher and nobler life 
is eminently desirable and all of us would fain 
attain to it we must not forget the grim 
reality of this every-day existence of ours 
and, while reaching out for a higher life, let 
us not by some careless act or acts wreck this 
prosaic foundation upon which the poetical 
structure of the life beautiful is to be raised. 
Many have made this mistake and detroyed 
themselves, body, mind, and estate, in order 
10 develop spiritually. What they really did 
achieve was entire ruin both physical and 
spiritual, Let us in our endeavor to live the 
higher life be as practical as we are in the 
managemetn of our mundane affairs. Above 
all, let us be guided by reason, and let us 
discard everything that is cloudy and vague, 
and after having done all we possibly can 
to guard against the blind forces of the lower 
nature and to master all that is beneath us, 
let us remember that we are infinitesimal ex- 
pressions of the one great law, and we can do 
nothing better than commend ourselves to its 
Supreme Author, the great Law-Giver, 


The true occult knowledge does not 
come from intellectual study, nor from 
the discovery of some one who can im- 
part secrets. It comes from the interior 
acceptance of experience, and this must 
be without attraction or repulsion: 


When does one become a Master? When 
one has learned all the lessons that earth has 
to teach. How does one learn all these les- 
sons? By submitting to all the experiences 
natural to this sphere without repulsion when 
they are painful and without attachment when 
they seem to be pleasant. Thus, taking things 
as they are, and letting them all deliver their 
message, the period of schooling is shortened 
for the disciple, and his entrance upon the 
higher stages of the path begins earlier than 
would have been the case had he allowed the 
various qualities of his constitution, called 
Gunas in the East, to play havoc with his de- 
sire nature or to otherwise detain him. There 
is a saying, “When the disciple is ready, the 
Master is ready also.” When the disciple is 
ready means that he has arrived at a stage 
when he can listen to that voice which has 
heen called “the Voice of the Silence,” he- 
cause we only hear it- when we have passed 
through the silenee and accustomed ourselves 
to live and move and have our being in it. 


Mr. Gewurz quotes “Light on the 
Path” to the effect that. “hefore we can 
speak in the presence of the Great Voice 
our voices must have lost their power 
to wound.” This must include all our 
ideas of vindictive punishment: 


Now, apart from the reaction to wrong, 
which takes actual form as punishment, there 
is a finer and subtler mode of reaction known 
as criticism or judgment. To have lost the 
power to wound, our capacity to criticize and 
judge must have undergone the same change 
as the social custom of punishing crime is 
gradually undergoing. Our very way of look- 
ing at things must change. To students of 
Theosophy this would be easier than to those 
ignorant of the Ancient Wisdom, We, who 


know that the personal life is an illusion anc 
that this whole existence is simply Maya 
created by Nature in order to evolve the true 
Self, should not find it hard to see that the 
tendency to wound, whether it be by though. 
or word, or deed, is one of the deceptions 
practiced upon us by external nature, prior w 
the awakening of our true selves. It is she 
who makes us resent wrong and repel the 
wrong coer. Our True Self knows no reseno 
ment and is free from repulsion, In days to 
come it will be as uncommon to criticize a 
spiritual failing as it is today to criticize 2 
physical one. Even at the present time well- 
brought-up children would not laugh at a blind 
man, or at a lame one, nor would they make 
fun of the deaf and dumb; and yef, does i 
fun of the deaf and dumb: and yet, does it 
ever occur to us that, whatever the mishe- 
havior, crime, or vice of a fellow-man may 
he, if it awakens in us any other feeling than 
love and pity it is because we are not yel 
well-brought-up children on the plane of the 
spirit. 


Those who expect to find in thes: 
pages T of the profundities of Hebrew 
lore will be disappointed. But they wil 
find something better. The study of the 
“Qabalah” is here reduced to a simple 
philosophy of life, and the real stunden 
will not need to be reminded that the 
great difficulties of attainment are in the 
simplicities rather than in the complexi- 
ties. 

THE HIDDEN TREASURES OF THE 


ANCIEN 

QasaLan., By Elias Gewurz. Chicago: Th 
Yogi Publication Society. 
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RELIGION. | 
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(By Sir John Lubbock.) 


It would be quite out of place hert 
to enter into any discussion of thew 
logical problems or to advocate any par 
ticular doctrines. Nevertheless I coub 
not omit what is to most so great a com 
fort and support in sorrow and suffer 
ing, and a source of the purest happiness 

We commonly, however, bring to 
gether under the name of Religion twi 
things which are yet very different: the 
religion of the heart, and that of rhe 
head. The first deals with conduct, anc 
the duties of Man; the second with th 
nature of the supernatural and the fu 
ture of the Soul, being in fact a branc] 
of knowledge. 

Religion should be a strength, guide 
and comfort, not a source of intelectua 
anxiety or angry argument. To perse 
cute for religion's sake implies belief i: 
a jealous, cruel, and unjust Deity. H 
we have done our best to arrive at the 
truth, to torment oneself about the result 


is to doubt the goodness of God, and, in 
the words of Bacon, “to bring down the 
Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of 
a dove, in the shape of a raven.” “The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” 
and it is a primary duty to form the high- 
est possible conception of God. 

Many, however, and especially many 
women, render themselves miserable on 
entering life by theological doubts and 
difficulties. These have reference, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, not 
to what we should do, but to what we 
should think. As regards action, con- 
science is generally a ready guide; to 
follow it is the real difficulty. Theol- 
ogy, on the other hand. is a most abstruse 
science; but as long as we honestly wish 
to arrive at truth we need not fear that 
we shall be punished for unintentional 
error. “For what,” says Micah, “doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God’—~a law, says Chateau- 
briand, which the Eternal has written 
not only on the stones of Sinai, but on 
the heart of man. There is very little 
theology in the Sermon on the Mount, 
or indeed in any part of the first three 
Gospels; and the differences which keep 
us apart have their origin rather in the 
study than the Church. Religion was in- 
tended to bring peace on earth and good- 
will towards men, and whatever tends to 
hatred and persecution, however correct 
in the letter, must be utterly wrong in 
the spirit. 

How much misery would have been 
saved to Europe if Christians had been 
satisfied with the Sermon on the Mount! 

Bokhara is said to have contained 
more than three hundred colleges, all oc- 
cupied with theology, but ignorant of 
everything else, and it was probably one 
of the most bigoted and uncharitable 
cities in the world. “Knowledge puffeth 
up. but charity edifieth.” 

We must not forget that 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
AIL things both great and small. 


Theologians too often appear to agree 
that 
The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us: 


and in the days of the Inquisition many 
must have sighed for the cheerful child- 
like religion of the Greeks, if they could 
but have had the Nymphs and Nereids, 
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the Fays and Faeries, with Destiny and 
Fate, but without Jupiter and Mars. 

Sects are the work of Sectarians. No 
truly great religious teacher, as Carlyle 
said, ever intended to found a new Sect. 

Diversity of worship. says a Persian 
proverb, “has divided the human race 
into seventy-two nations. From among 
all their dogmas I have selected one— 
‘Divine Love.” And again, “He needs 
no other rosary whose thread of life is 
strung with the beads of love and 
thought.” 

There is more true Christianity in 
some pagan Philosophers than in certain 
Christian theologians. Take, for in- 
stance, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, Epicte- 
tus, and Plutarch. 

“Now I, Callicles.” says Socrates, “am 
persuaded of the truth of these things, 
and I consider how I shall present my 
soul whole and undefiled before the judge 
in that day. Renouncing the honors at 
which the world aims, I desire only to 
know the truth, and to Jive as weil as 
1 can, and, when the time comes, to die. 
And, to the utmost of my power, I ex- 
hort all other men to do the same. And 
in return for your exhortation of me, I 
exhort you also to take part in the great 
combat, which is the combat of life, and 
greater than every other earthly con- 
flict.” 

“As to piety towards the Gods,” says 
Epictetus. “you must know that this is 
the chief thing, to have right opinions 
about them, to think that they exist, and 
that they administer the All well and 
justly; and you must fix your self in this 
principle (duty), to obey them, and to 
yield to them in everything which hap- 
pens, and voluntarily to follow it as be- 
ing accomplished by the wisest intelli- 
gence.” 

“Do not act,” says Marcus Aurelius, 
“as if thou wert going to live ten thou- 
sand years. Death hangs over thee. 
While thou livest, while it is in thy 
power, be good. i 

“Since it is possible that thou mayest 
depart from life this very moment, regu- 
late every act and thought accordingly. 
But. to go away from among men, if 
there be Gods, is not a thing to be afraid 
of, for the Gods will not involve thee in 
evil: but if indeed they do not exist, 
or if they have no concern about human 
affairs, what is it to me to live in a 
universe devoid of Gods, or without a 
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Providence. But in truth they do exist, 
and they do care for human things, and 
they have put all the means in man’s 
power to enable him not to fall into real 
evils. And as for the rest, if there was 
anything evil, they would have provided 
for this also, that it should be altogether 
n a man's power not to fall into it.” 
And Plutarch: “The Godhead is not 
blessed by reason of his silver and gold, 
nor yet Almighty through his thunder 
and lightnings. but on account of knowl- 
edge and intelligence.” 

It is no doubt very difficult to arrive 
at the exact teaching of Eastern Moral- 
ists, but the same spirit runs through 
Oriental literature. For instance, in the 
“Toy Cart” of King Sudraka, the earliest 
Sanskrit drama with which we are ac- 
quainted, when the wicked Prince tempts 
Vita to murder the Heroine. and says that 
no one would see him, Vita declares “All 
nature would behold the crime—the 
Genii of the Grove, the Sun, the Moon. 
the Winds, the Vault of Heaven, the 
firm-set Earth, the mighty Yama who 
judges the dead, and the conscious Soul.” 
—From “The Beauties of Nature.” 
a 


THE BLUE STRING. 


When Alma Newton wrote “The Love 
Letters of a Mystic” we remember ad- 
miring the love letters while searching in 
vain for the mysticism. Now we have 
another book by the same author. It is 
a volume of sketches and it is entitled 
“The Blue String.” It contains a great 
deal of mysticism or what the author be- 
lieves to be mysticism. Unfortunately it 
is blended with an overdose of personal 
sentiment. 

Why, for example, are we told that 
Napoleon's spirit was back of Foch and 
that Lincoln is guiding Wilson. It is 
rue that the author does not say this 
herself, but the information comes “psy- 
chically” to one of her characters. If 
Napoleon’s spirit guided Foch we should 
ike to know whose spirit guided Na- 
poleon? Why must we suppose that all 
great men are “guided”? Must no one 
ever walk alone, led by his own genius. 
At best it is but a poor compliment to 
Foch. 

Elsewhere we are told that “The 
Etheric body is largely composed of 
color.” Seeing that color is a state 
or condition of the Ether it is hard to 
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see how the Etheric body can be com- 
posed of color. And then we are asked 
to consider how beautiful souls must be 
“traveling from star to star in a garland 
of flowers with never a thorn, with never 
a faded leaf or a bruised rose.” It is, of 
course, a matter of personal taste, but 
the prospect has no charms for us. 

The more substantial fragments are 
found in the essay entitled “Artist and 
the Materialist.’ The materialist, it is 
to be feared, is rather a hard nut, but 
the artist struggles with him valorously 
and expounds to him the subconscious 
mind: 

There is a deep sleep known to sensitives, 
as it were, of the subconscious mind, that by 
certain training, the spiritual and physical be- 
come active and intelligent, revealing the fu- 
ture in the degree that subconscious revela- 
tions can register upon conscious minds. The 
subconscious mind, beind the universal mind, 
knows everything, but it is often handicapped 
through its alliance with the conscious mindi 
because the conscious mind is not prepared al: 
ways to receive and retain the promptings et 
the subconscious mind, but so-called mediums 
and sensitives can, through their fine quality 
of mind, retain and reveal. Such people a 
called supernaturalists. Now, as a matter of 
fact, it is not a supernatural process, but is 
perfectly natural, for the Infinite has given to 
men dual minds. The subconscious mind ofter 
faiis, because human beings use only their 
conscious faculties, but the means of develop; 
ing or reviving the psychic faculties are very 
simple. Live close to nature in the strictest 
meaning of the word, but yet in the most nor; 
mal. I mean fresh air, simple diet, harmoni! 
ous thoughts. Prayer, in the sense of aspin 
ing idealism. Faith, in the sense of being 
positive, for faith places us in the realm o 
constructive forces and as God is mind, dq 
you not see that the working hypothesis if 
simple and mathematical? Thus in reading 
the philosophy of the adepts we find that the 
agree upon the first principles in the art ci 
living. Faith, harmony, and love are tht 
passwords, 

The artist might be more successful 
in his disputation if he would try to us 
better English. We do not understand 
how any mind can be subconscious, and 
it seems positively disrespectful to at 
tribute subconsciousness to the universal 
mind. Men, it seems, have received 
“dual minds” from the “Infinite,” and 
one of these dual minds is the “universal 
mind” which is subconscious. Are we 
to understand that each individual has re- 
ceived a “universal mind” which is sub- 
conscious from the “Infinite,” as well as 
a “conscious” mind? Is the Infinite sub- 
conscious? And what is the difference 
between the “Infinite” and the “Universal 
Mind’? One would suppose that Infinity 


and Universality could not be sub or 
super anything. But we are getting con- 
fused—-in fact subconscious. Moreover, 
we do not wish to help the materialist 
with suggestions. 

Later on in the discussion we are told 
that Oscar Wilde was “an adept in the 
sense of a perfect understanding of 
spiritual laws.” Henceforth we shall 
prostrate ourselves before Wilde in the 
full conviction that there must be some 
esoteric explanation of his apparent de- 
viations from the straight and narrow 
way. Then we have a little excursion 
into planetary influences, and at last the 
materialist gets what is coming to him, 
if the colloquialism may be allowed. The 
artist says: 

It is very simple and mathematical. Only 
sensitive people are influenced by their 
planets. I am sufficiently sensitive to re- 
spond; the vibrations reach me, while they 
can not reach you. They are all about you, 
but there is no contact because you are phelg- 
matic. A sensitive plate can register impres- 
sions, a phonograph record for instance, but a 
“tin can” can not; it only receives enough to 
make a rasping, discordant noise. 

Then the artist casually remarks that 
“this old soul of mine has reincarnated so 
often as a prince, a high priest, or a ruler, 
it could never be anything but courteous. 
It is a habit by this time.” Been moving 
in high society, haven’t we? But “nex: 
time I shall be a peasant.” We will call 
again. And so it goes. 


Tue Bivue Strinc. By Alma Newton. 
York: Duffield & Co.; $1.25. 


ed 
CHELAS AND LAY-CHELAS. 
(By H. P. Blavatsky.) 

Now there is a terrible law operative 
in Nature, one which can not be altered, 
and whose operation clears up the appar- 
ent mystery of the selection of certain 
“Chelas” who have turned out sorry spe- 
cimens of morality, these few years past. 
Does the reader recall the old proverb, 
“Let sleeping dogs lie’? There is a 
world of occult meaning in it. No man 
or woman knows his or her moral 
strength until it is fried. Thousands go 
through life very respectably, because 
they have never been put to the test. 
This is a truism doubtless, but it is most 
pertinent to the present case. One who 
undertakes to try for Chelaship by that 
very act rouses and lashes to desperation 
every sleeping passion of his animal na- 
ture. For this is the commencement of a 
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struggle for mastery in which quarter is 
neither to be given nor taken. It is, once 
for all, “To be, or not to be”; to conquer, 
means adeptship; to fail, an “ignoble mar- 
tyrdom; for to fali victim to lust, pride, 
avarice, vanity, selfishness, cowardice, or 
any other of the lower propensities, is in- 
deed ignoble, if measured by the standard 
of true manhood. The Chela is not only 
called to face all the latent evil propensi- 
ties of his nature, but, in addition, the 
momentum of maleficent forces accumu- 
lated by the community and nation to 
which he belongs. For he is an integral 
part of those aggregates, and what affects 
either the individual man or the group 
(town or nation) reacts the one upon the 
other. And in this instance his struggle 
for goodness jars upon the whole body of 
badness in his environment, and draws its 
fury upon him. If he is content to go 
along with his neighbors and be almost 
as they are—perhaps a little better or 
somewhat worse than the average—no 
one may give him a thought. But let 


_it be known that he has been able to de- 
‘tect the hollow 


mockery of social life, 
its hypocrisy, selfishness. sensuality, 
cupidity, and other bad features, and has 
determined to lift himself up to a higher 
level, at once he is hated, and every bad, 
bigoted, or malicious nature sends at him 
a current of opposing will-power. If he 
is innately strong he shakes it off, as the 
powerful swimmer dashes through the 
current that would bear a weaker one 
away. But in this moral battle, if the 
Chela has one single hidden blemish—do 
what he may, it shall and will be brought 
to light. The varnish of conventionali- 
ties with which “civilization” overlays us 
all must come off to the last coat, and the 
Inner Self, naked and without the slight- 


- est veil to conceal its reality, is exposed. 


The habits of society which hold men to 
a certain degree under moral restraint, 
and compel them to pay tribute to virtue 
by seeming to be good whether they are 
so or not—these habits are apt to be all 
forgotten, these restraints to be all broken 
through under the strain of Chelaship. 
He is now in an atmosphere of illusions 
—Maya. Vice puts on its most alluring 
face, and the tempting passiogs attract 
the inexperienced aspirant to the depths 
of psychic debasement. This is not a 


‘case like that depicted by a great artist. 


where Satan is seen playing a game of 
chess with a man upon the. stake of his 
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soul, while the latter's good. Angel 
stands beside him to counsel and assist. 
For the strife is in this instance between 
he Chela’s will and his carnal nature, 
and Karma forbids that any Angel or 
suru should interfere until the result is 
known. With the vividness of poetic 
fancy Bulwer Lytton has idealized it for 
us in his “Zanoni,” a work which will 
ever be prized by the Occultist; while in 
his “Strange Story” he has with equai 
power shown the black side of occult re- 
search and its deadly perils. Chelaship 
was defined the other day by a Mahatma 
as a “psychic resolvent, which eats away 
all dross and leaves only the pure gold 
behind.” If the candidate has the latent 
lust for money, or political chicanery, or 
materialistic skepticism, or vain display, 
or false speaking, or cruelty, or sensual 
gratification of any kind, the germ is al- 
most sure to sprout; and so, on the other 
hand, as regards the noble qualities of 
human nature. The real man comes out. 
Is it not the height of folly, then, for 
any one to leave the smooth path of com- 
monplace life to scale the crags of Chela- 
ship without some reasonable feeling of 
certainty that he has the right stuff in 
him? Well says the Bible: “Let him 
that standeth take heed lest he fall”—a 
text that would-be Chelas should con- 
sider well before they rush headiong into 
the fray! It would have been well for 
some of our Lay-Chelas if they had 
thought twice before defying the tests. 
We call to mind several sad failures with- 
in a textelvemonth. One went wrong in 
the head, recanted noble sentiments ut- 
tered but a few weeks previously, and be- 
came a member of a religion he had just 
scornfully and unanswerably proven 
false. A second became a defaulter and 
absconded with his employer’s money— 
he latter also a Theosophist. A third 
gave himself up to gross debauchery, and 
confessed it, with ineffectual sobs and 
ears, to his chosen Guru. A fourth got 
entangled with a person of the other sex 
and fell out with his dearest and truest 
friends. A fifth showed signs of mental 
aberration and was brought into court 
apon charges of discreditable conduct. A 
sixth shet himself to escape the conse- 
quences of criminality. on the verge of 
detection! And so we might go on and 
on. All these were apparently sincere 
searchers after truth. and passed in the 
world for respectable persons, Exter- 


nally they were fairly eligible as candi- 
dates for Chelaship, as appearances go: 
but “within all was rotteness and dead 
men’s bones.” The world’s varnish wa» 
so thick as to hide the absence of the true 
gold underneath: and the “resolvent” 
doing its work, the candidate proved in 
each instance but a gilded figure of moral 
dross, from circumference to core. 

In what precedes we have, of course. 
dealt but with the failures among Lay- 
Chelas; there have been partial successes, 
too, and these are passing gradually 
through the first stages of their proba- 
tion. Some are making themselves use- 
ful to the Society and to the world in 
general by good example and precept. If 
they! persist, well for them, well for us 
all; the odds are fearfully against them. 
but still “there is no impossibility to him 
who wills.” The difficulties in Chelaship 
will never be less until human nature. 
changes and a new order is evolved. St. 
Paul Rom., vii, 18, 19) might have had 
a Chela in mind when he said: “to wilt: 
is present with me; but how to perform 
that which is good I find not. For the’ 
good I would I do not: but the evil which 
I would not, that I do.” And in the wise, 
Kiratarjuniyam of Bharavi it is writ- 
ten: 


The enemies which rise within the body, | 

Hard to be overcome—the evil passions— 

Should manfully be fought; who conquers 
these 

Is the equal to the conqueror of worlds, 


—Extracted from “Five Years of The- 
osophy. 


ee 
What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown. 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 
The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space nor deep nor high 
Can keep my own from me. 
—Burroughs. 
Eo 
There is no birth, nor death, only con- 
tinual change and transformation from 
state to state. This makes up the being 
and existence of all the kingdoms, min- 
eral, vegetable, animal and human.— 
Qabala. 
od 
Men are mortal gods and the gods im- 
mortal men; our life is the death of the 
gods and our death their life. So long 
as man lives the divine part of his nature 


is bound up with baser substances, from 
which in death he again becomes free. 
Souls traverse their way upwards and 
their way downwards; they enter into 
bodies because they require change.— 
Heraclitus. 

p nn 


THE WISDOM OF BRYNHILD. 


Be wise, and cherish thine hope in the 
freshness of the days, 


And scatter its seed from thine hand in 


the field of the people’s praise; 

Then fair shall it fall in the furrow, and 
some of the earth shall speed, 

And the sons of men shall marvel at the 
blossom of the deed: 

But some the earth shall speed not: nay 
rather, the wind of the heaven 
Shall waft it away from thy longing— 

and a gift to the gods has thou given, 
And a tree for the roof and the wall in 
the house of the hope that shall be. 
Though it seemeth our very sorrow, and 
the grief of thee and me. 


When thou hearest the fool rejoicing, 
and he saith, “It is over and past, 

And the wrong was better than right, and 
hate turns into love at the last, 

And we strove for nothing at all, and the 
Gods are fallen asleep; 

For so good is the world a-growing that 
the evil good shall reap”; 

Then loosen the sword in the scabbard 
and settle the helm on thine head, 

For men betrayed are mighty, and great 
are the wrongfully dead. 

Wilt thou do the deed and repent. it? thou 
hadst better never been born: 

Wilt thou do the deed and exalt it? ther 
thy fame shall be outworn: 

Thou shalt do the deed and abide it, and 
sit on thy throne on high, 

And look on today and tomorrow as 
those that never die. 

—}V illiam Morris. 
p s 
While we live our souls are dead in 
us, but when we die our souls are re- 


stored to us.—Heraclitus. 
a ns 


If a man would find his soul, the first 
thing to do is to cease from evil ways.— 
Upanishads. 


anada 
Cherish deep within thy heart the 
memory of those who have served as a 
channel of light to thy perplexed soul, 
and be thou grateful to them.—Trisme- 
gists. 
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7 TO W. A. 

Or ever the knightly years were gone 
With the old world to the grave, 

l was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Christian slave. 


I saw, I took, I cast you by, 
I bent and broke your pride. 

You loved me well, or I heard them lie, 
But your longing was denied. 

Surely I knew that by and by 
You cursed your gods and died. 

And a myriad suns have set and shone 


Since then upon the grave 
Decreed by the King in Babylon. 
To her that had been his Slave. 


The pride I trampled is now my scathe, 
For it tramples me again. 

The old resentment lasts like death, 
For you love, yet you refrain. 

I break my heart,on your hard unfaith, 
And I break my heart in vain. 


Yet not for an hour do I wish undone 
The deed beyond the grace, 
When I was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Virgin Slave. 
—William Ernest Henley. 
Sn ee 
UP-HILL. 
Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole 
long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting- 
place? 
_A roof for when the slow dark hours 
begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my 
face? 
You can not miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in 
sight? 
They will not keep you standing at 
that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and 
weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum, 
Will there be beds for me and all who 
seek ? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


—Christina Rossetti. 
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ihe Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

. First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be heid 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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Vol. IV. 
SCIENTIFIC PREPOSSESSION, 
The scientific prepossession, says War- 

ur Fite, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
s the conception that after ages of dark- 
less, misconception, and superstition we 
have at last emerged into the realm of 
cold and pure fact, that all former ages 
have viewed the world through the me- 
dium of human prejudices from which, 
happily, we are free. That future ages 
will smile at our convictions just as we 
smile at the beliefs of the past seems 
never to occur to the exponents of mod- 
ern research. 

To understand the scientific grepos- 
Session, says the writer, we must realize 
that there are two ways in which we 
may consider any human action or con- 
dition of human life. We may ask, How 
does it look? And we may also ask, 
How does it feel? For example, we 
may ask what it means to be a parent 
or a child, but it is not sufficient merely 
to observe parenthood or childhood. We 
must know also how it feels to be a par- 
ent or a child. In other words there is 
an inside and an outside to the question. 

Now there was a time when men asked 
themselves this double question about 
everything. The world and all its parts 
Was the embodiment of an idea. Thought 
and design lay behind all things. A 
tree was not merely an aggregate of ma- 
terial characteristics, but it was also 
something in itself of which the material 
characetristics were the expression: 


. But here the natural scientist cries, “God 
lorhid!" Behold, then, the scientific prepos- 
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session. Common, sense telly us that human 
life, at least, has both’ an outside an@ an in- 
side. Aristotlé teaches tliat this applies to 
all things whatsaeyer, that aret œnerete and 
real. The scientific prepossession consists in 
an exclusive ¢mphasis upon the outside, af- 
firming that no other side exists. “This is 
what the scientist means, then, when he tells 
us that the scientific point of view is the 
point of view of simple fact. The primitive 
man assumed, quite naively indeed, that, like 
himself and his human neighbors, everything 
in the universe has two sides; that of the 
stars, for example, you may ask, not only 
what a star looks like, but what it means to be 
a star. The scientific prepossession began by 
denying the inner view, first, to the stars, 
then to all of what we call inanimate nature; 
presently to the lower forms of animate na- 
ture; and now it proposes, as a final step in 
the extension of science, to deny the inner life 
to you and me. 


The inner life being thus banished with 
a wave of the scientific hand there is 
therefore nothing left to inquire about in 
the domain of psychology. The mind it- 
self being non-existent it is obviously 
superfluous to inquire about feeling or to 
ask what it is to be a mind. All that we 
need do is to fetch forth our apparatus 
and study externals: 


Thus is mind banished from the psycho- 
logical laboratory. For it is equally unneces- 
sary that the subject of psychological experi- 
ment be endowed with mind. As a recent 
writer has remarked, in entering the psycho- 
logical laboratory you check your soul at the 
door. The rules of scientific method, indeed, 
forbid the admission of the soul; for to admit 
the soul would mean that you intend to under- 
stand your subject as he feels to himself— 
by sympathetic appreciation: and sympathetic 
appreciation, as we have seen, is the method 
employed by unscientific primitive men. Thus 
it comes about that, while the~professers of 
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other laboratory subjects are eager to secure 
beautiful specimens, in the psychological lab- 
oratory you rarely find a subject chosen for 
his intelligence. Any featherless biped will 
do, and if it happens to be of subnormal in- 
telligence, so much the better. 


The study of mind is thus reduced to 
a matter of apparatus. We try to find out 
how quickly the subject responds to a 
signal or we record the variations of his 
blood pressure upon smoked paper. But 
of what actually happens to his mind we 
know nothing at all, having started with 
the theory that he has no mind, only a 
body; that he is all outside and no in- 
side: 

But if by chance mind happened to enter 
the psychological laboratory, it could not re- 
main there. Upon this point, crede experto, 
I have spent many hours acting as subject in 
the psychological laboratory. I have count- 
less times lifted each of a pair of weights. 
one after the other, and reported whether 


the second was heavier or lighter. I can tes 
tify that, after a few minutes of this kind 


of exercise, all that remains of the mnid is a ` 


conviction that it can make no possible dif- 
ference whether the second is heavier or not; 
with perhaps a dull wonder as to how many 
of the tests are yet to come. Indeed, I should 
be ready to proposed, as a measure of social 
economy, that we utilize our more hardened 
criminals as psychological subjects, if this 
were not certain to be forbidden on the consti- 
tutional ground of “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.” . : 

The scientific psychologist consoles himself 
with the reflection that, if the facts discovered 
in the laboratory are not very exciting, they 
are at any rate “scientific facts.” One phase, 
indeed, of the scientific prepossession is the 
‘belief that a fact is not fully a fact unless 
it is discovered in the laboratory: or, at 
least, by an expert scientist in his official ca- 
pacity. Psychological laboratories have been 
in operation for thirty years or more; and for 
more than twenty years | have been searching 
for one fact worthy of consideration—for one 
“discovery,” so to speak, as measured by what 
they call a discovery in other sciences—for 
one such fact discovered in the psychological 
laboratory which did not repeat what we al- 
ready knew, or which required a laboratory for 
its discovery. 

Under the guidance of the expert psy- 
chologist—who has never discovered 
anything worth knowing, and never will 
—we are asked to believe that mind, be- 
cause it can not be seen, is nothing more 
than behavior, which can be seen, and 
therefore tested, measured, and weighed. 
Mind, in the sense of a spiritual experi- 
ence, must be laid away “along with the 
immortal soul, among the discarded 
superstitions of an unscientific past.” 

And here we must give the anthor 
credit for an almost unexpected vision. 
Does man, he asks, stand alone in nature 


in having an internal reality as well as 
an external appearance? Is man alone 
the only being that can feel? 


If, then, you question the propriety of the 
term ‘“prepossession,” I shall ask how it strikes 
you to find yourself treated as a merely ex- 
ternal, natural fact—really only what other 
persons see and never what you yourself feel. 
And if you still object that, at any rate, no 
prepossession is Implied in applying the idea 
to external nature, then I may ask, Why this 
Prejudice against nature? I will own that I 
share the prejudice. Yet when I sit down 
“in a cool hour,” I find myself asking whether 
it is not a very peculiar world in which some 
things, such as men and animals, exist, not 
only as perceived by others, but also as felt 
by themselves, while other things, such as 
mountains and trees and solar systems—or 
whatever the demarcation of the individual 
may be—exist only as they are perceived by 
others. Is it not a strange logic which permits 
us to ask both how it looks and how it feels 
to be a man, but of the things of nature for- 
bids us to ask more than how they look—to 
others? 

And if you point to the fundamental ab 
surdity of explaining nature by the analog» 
of human motives, then 1] shall ask how else 
we are to make nature intelligible. And I may 
also ask whether, in blissful unconsciousness. 
modern science may not be guilty of just this | 
kind of interpretation. From the developed | 
scientific standpoint the only real facts in ma- | 
ture are the mechanical facts, and the only 
true explanation a mechanical explanation. Is 
it, then, impertinent to remark, with Bergson, : 
that man himself is a mechanic? Nay, that 
the scientific man is the mechanical man par 
excellence? At any rate, it seems that. as 
compared with art and philosophy, science is 
nothing if not practical. 


We may further congratulate the au- 
thor on the courage with which he bring: 
his final conclusions. If man is nothing 
but a body, if his feelings may be leit 
out af all our calculations, then there 
is nothing to intervene between us and 
a veritable orgy of “scientific manage- 
ment” and “scientific” efficiency, and this. 
he says, represents the real German 
progaganda for a generation past. It ex- 
plains the war, about which every one 
has his own theory, but “to me it seems 
that if the war has any deep-lying sig- 
nificance it is a war of humanity against 
the scientific prepossession.” 


E 
RECALLED, OR THE POWER OF 
SYMPATHY. 


(By Minnie B. Theobald.) 


Many hundreds of years ago, at a time 
when there was a great religions reyival. 
there lived a monk who was truly in 
spired with the Divine Spirit. He was 4 
man of great learning and immens 


power: he tramped over many countries 
exhorting people to study more, to study 
the Scriptures, to study nature. Wher- 
ever he went people listened, for even 
the most sckeptical of them were im- 
pressed by his earnestness and the won- 
derful reasonableness of all that he said. 


In due time the monk died, he left this 
mortal world to live for a while in the 
eal worlds, and as on earth his whole 
being had been immersed in the realities 
f life and his only wish had been to help 
forward the progress of humanity, there 
were between him and the earth no spe- 
cial ties. For life in the inner realms 
can be just as real as life on our earth, 
and humanity can be helped just as ef- 
fectually by people living there as by 
people returning into a physical body. 


And those who could see wondered how 
long this monk would choose to dwell in 
the inner realms and when he would come 
back to earth to bless humanity with his 
visible presence. They all wanted him 
back, but did not know how to attract 
him. Those who could see saw that he 
was still studying for the good of hu- 
manity, still working under what ap- 
peared to them far happier conditions 
than are possible in our world, so they 
had not the heart to try to attract him 
back to earth; while others less scrupu- 
lous had not the power. 


So time went on and the monk never 
came back, all his pupils and followers 
died and he was well-nigh forgotten. 
Then there was born upon earth a man 
of great mind and virtuous life. This 
man was not a monk and he was born at 
a time when there was no special spir- 
itual revival, but he, too, was a lover of 
learning and a lover of humanity and 
he studied the wisdom of the sages. 
Amongst other books the studied the 
writings of this ancient monk and was 
much impressed by them, for they seemed 
to him to be inspired and of great im- 
portance for the world of his day. So 
he concentrated his mind upon them to 
try to assimilate the wisdom of the 
writer, and there grew up in him a great 
love and devotion towards this ancient 
monk who had lived hundreds of years 
before. Sometimes he wished that the 
monk might come back to earth to teach 
men, but more often he longed for the 
time when he himself would be wafted 
off to the ideal realms and would meet 
his teacher face to face, in the inner 
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regions, there to work with him in the 
service of humanity under still more 
potent conditions. 


And those who could see within and 
without saw the mind of this lover of 
learning becoming every day more like 
unto the mind of the monk who had in- 
spired the world some hundreds of years 
before. Their ideas were alike; the 
learned man taught the doctrines of the 
ancient monk with an appreciation and 
an insight which never had been known 
before, and inspired people with a new 
understanding of life. The monk in 
heaven felt the force of this; the ideas 
framed by this man’s mind were, by his 
love and admiration for the monk, wafted 
right away to the ideal worlds where the 
monk was. living. And the monk felt as 
if his own mind were growing, and he 
poured forth gratitude to the Géds for 
their goodness to him, little knowing 
that this expansion of mind was being 
given him by men below. And the Law 
of Justice guided this loving gratitude 
back to the man below, and through him 
to all those who had truly listened to the 
teaching. 

Then the Gods put it into the mind of 
the monk that he should search and try 
to understand how this sudden reinforce- 
ment of mind had come about. And the 
Gods put it into the mind of the man be- 
low to wonder why he should wait till he 
reached the inner realms before meeting 
his teacher face to face and communing 
with him in the intimacy of sight and 
feeling as well as mind. 

So the monk's attention was directed 
once more towards earth; for though he 
had been working all these hundreds of 
years for humanity, he had never had 
any special interest in the souls who 
were dwelling incarnate on earth, he had 
been working amongst souls in heaven. 
And the man below wondered if it would 
be possible for him then and there to 
come in contact with his teacher; he 
tried not only to raise his mind to the 
ideal realms, but he tried by the power 
of his love and devotion to raise his 
whole being. He tried and tried, but 
without success. Then he wondered 
whether he could attract the monk back 
to earth. But he was one of those who 
felt convinced that life in the ideal 
realms was far happier and more to be 
desired than life in our world of non- 
realities and appearances,-so he gave up 
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all thought of attracting the monk back 
to this world, even if it had been possible 
to do so. 


It happened about this time that the 
learned man was preaching to a large 
and worldly audience concerning things 
of a spiritual nature, and one among 
them, younger and more foolish than the 
rest, rose and argued in favor of the 
material over the spiritual, in favor of 
this physical existence as being superior 
to any ideal realms; he argued that true 
life and happiness were only to be found 
in this world. The learned man was 
grieved that any one should be so 
worldly; he was pained and distressed 
about the youth. But the Gods put it 
into his mind to search within for the 
truth; for there is truth and wisdom with- 
in every folly. And the learned man 
searched; and the truth within that folly 
he decided was this: That true life and 
happiness are neither of this nor that 
world, neither existence in ideal realms 
nor existence among appearances, but 
must embrace all. And he was humbled 
and learned that to be great, one must 
learn of fools as well as of sages. He 
now saw that he in his wisdom had been 
as fair from the truth as the fool in his 
folly. 

And his mind turned once more to the 
monk whom he adored, and there burst 
upon him the truth that to be great his 
teacher must live on all planes of being; 
so he prayed with great earnestness that 
the monk would come once more and 
dwell upon earth. 


And the monk living in heaven was 
again thinking of the earthly state, and 
looking down amongst men he searched 
for those amongst whom to be born, for 
ople of kindred type and spirit; and as 
ye searched he was attracted in the di- 
rection where there was most sympathy. 
And as he came towards the lover of 
earning, this man’s mind was so like his 
own his whole nature vibrated in such 
perfect harmony with his own, that he 
said; “Here is my body; here is the 
form I left behind me hundreds of years 
ago, young as ever, younger than when | 
died. The Gods have kept it alive for 
me that I might return to earth when 
wished.” 

And the monk was bern upon earth 
immediately, born into the Soul of Nature 
of the man brought to birth hy the union 
of their desires: the monk found a 


physical vehicle through which to work. 
the man was baptized with a wondrous 
power of understanding. The monk 
never knew he had died, he preached to 
all the world the continuity of both form 
and consciousness. 

Thus are Great Souls reborn in Peace 
by the Power of Perfect Sympathy. born 
straight into the heart of man in secret. 
hidden fro mthe sight of any seer. For 
the planes of nature are not stirred by 
this Great Birth, there is no descent, no 
form-building, but immediate realization. 
Thus must we watch for the Unexpected 
One—From “The Missing Goddess,” 
Published by G. Bell & Sons, London. 


ed 


“SHE AND ME.” 
(By Sir Edwin Arnold.) 
“She is dead!" they said to him; “come | 
away; i 
Kiss-her and leave her—thy love is clay!” 


They smoothed her tresses of dark brown , 
hair; | 
On her forehead of stone they laid i- 
fair; 


Over her eyes that gazed too much 
They drew the lids with a gentle touch: 


With a tender touch they closed up weil 
The sweet thin lips that had secrets to 
tell; 


About her brows and beautiful face 
They tied her veil and her marriage lace. | 


And drew on her white feet her white 
silk shoes— 

Which were the whitest no eye could 
choose— 


And over her bosom they crossed her 
hands. 
“Come away!” 
stands,” 


they said; “God under- 


And there was silence, and nothing there 
But silence, and scents of eglantere, 


And jasmine, and roses, and rosemary; 
And they said, “As a lady should lie, hes 
she.” 


And they held their breath till they len 
the room, y 
With a shudder, to glance at its stillness 

and gloom. 


But he who loved her too well to dread 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead. 


He lit his lamp and took the key 
And turned it—alone again—he and she. 


He and she; but she would not speak, 
Though he kissed, in the old place, the 
quiet cheek. 


He and she; yet she would not smile, 
Though he called her the name she loved 
ere while. 


He and she; still she did not move 
To any one passionate whisper of love. 


Then he said: “Cold lips and breasts 
without breath, 
Is there no voice, no language of death? 


“Dumb to thé ear and still to the sense, 
But to heart and to soul distinct, intense ? 


“See now; I will listen with soul, not 
ear; 
What was the secret of dying, dear? 


“Was it the infinite wonder of all 
That you ever could let life's flower fall? 


“Or was it a greater marvel to feel 
The perfect calm o'er the agony steal? 


“Was the miracle greater to find how 
deep . 

Bevond all dreams sank downward that 
sleep? 


“Did life roll back its records dear, 
And show, as they say it does, past 
things clear? 


“And was it the innermost heart of the 
bliss . 
To fnd out so, what a wisdom love is? 


“O perfect dead! O dead most dear, 
[ hold the breath of my soul to hear! 


vI listen as deep as to horrible hell, 
As high as to heaven, and you do not tell. 


“There must be pleasure in dying, sweet, 
To make you so placid from head to feet! 


“I would tell you, darling, if I were dead, 
And ’twere your hot tears upon my brow 
shed,— 


“I would say, though the Angel of Death 
had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid. 


“You should not ask vainly, with stream- 
ing eyes, 

Which of all deaths was the chiefest sur- 
prise, 
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“The very strangest and suddenest thing 
Of all the surprises that dying must 
bring.” 


Ah, foolish world; O most kind dead! 
Though he told me, who will believe it 
was said. ` 


Who will believe that he heard her say, 
With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear 
old way: 


“The utmost wonder is this,—I hear 
And see you, and love you, and kiss you, 
dear; 


“And am your angel, who was your bride, 
And know that, though dead, I have 
never died.” 
a 


A LETTER. 


Why the endless arguments over 
Christ's words, “I came to bring, not 
peace, but a sword,” and his other saying, 
“If any man smite thee tuen to him the 
other cheek” ? 

They seem to me perfectly reconcilable 
statements, In the one he announced 
himself to be the spiritual warrior, in the 
other he showed the utter indifference to 
personal affront that must be acquired. 
As long as my personality is sensitive to 
assault, so long is it master of my soul. 
Inasmuch as I cease to notice and to re- 
sent it, in that much am I able to turn my 
energies to the “business of my Father.” 
One can not at the same moment face 
the east and the west. If the things of 
the personality draw his attention, he 
will necessarily be involved in them; will 
rejoice in them, or be sad in them. In 
other words. will be moved by them. 
Christ was not so moved. And it seems 
to me clear that this story, like so many 
of the recorded stories of Christ’s sav- 
ings, should be considered as having its 
essential value as a parable. And a 
parable has an obvious side, and another 
side, not so obvious. 

Why do people ask such questions? 
It seems to me a sort of weakness, a 
form of idle curiosity, transient, without 
fruit. Why don’t they think out some 
sort of an answer themselves? Or have 
they tried and found themselves unable 
to arrive at any conclusion? I suppose 
a good deal of this laziness we can trace 
to our stupid system of stuffing the brains 
of children. They are not allowed to 
think; they are overfed with. the ideas of 
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somebody else. No wonder we spend 
most of our adult lives in fighting our 
way out of the insidious state of inertia. 
Mental inertia, I mean, and certainly 
moral inertia is somewhat allied to it. 
For stuffing and assimilating are not two 
stages of the same process. If they were 
we would be intellectual giants, and 
saints into the bargain. 


If we really understood anything, “but 
even relative knowledge means so much. 
Who was it that said, “I marvel at the 
capacity of man to resist knowledge”? 
It sounds like Spencer. 


But knowledge is a growth from with- 
in. Jt is not a mushroom growth at that. 
Probably that is why we lose courage, 
or interest, or both. And the theological 
gentlemen (politicians is the better word) 
have done their zealous best that our 
spiritual faculties should be atrophied. 
And surely the beginnings of spiritual 
faculties, their herald, their intimation, 
so to speak, is faith, the faith of which 
Christ said, “It shall remove mountains.” 
Or, instead of faith being the beginning, 
shall I say: the root? And when they 
contrived the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment they laid an axe at the roots of 
spiritual powers. If a man can not save 
himself, why should he think for him- 
self? And there you are. If we are 
worms of the dust, spiritually, we are 
jelly-fish intellectually. Cause and effect. 

Why won't we attend to the words of 
Christ? Attend to them in a spiritual 
sense, I mean. Certainly he meant what 
he said when he told his disciples: 
“Nevertheless I tell you the truth: It is 
expedient for you that I go away: for, if 
I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you, but if I Sepan I will send 
him unto you.’ 

This Comforter is Spoken of as the 

‘spirit of truth, which shall guide you 
into all truth.” And again (John xiv, 
17), “Even the spirit of truth, whom the 
world can not receive . but ye 
know him, for he dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you.” 

And Socrates said, “If the truth of 
Things That Have Being exist alway 
in the soul, then the soul is immortal, 
and what you de not know, that is to 
say, what you can not recall, vou may 
with confidence endeavor to bring to 
mind.” 

It ix net improbable that Christ had 
someting of this very kind in his mind, 


and that he knew that so long as he was 
with his disciples in person, so long 
would they rely on him for spiritual guid- 
ance. 

Alas, that it is so much easier to rely 
on the word from without, so bewilder- 
ingly hard to discriminate between the 
word heard with the ear and the first 
soundiess word of the Voice of the 
Silence. And yet that discrimination 
must be made; for it is the beginning of 
consciousness, and consciousness “is the 
conditio nthat leads to chelaship. On the 
degree of consciousness depends his ad 
vancement. What he can lay hold of and 
maintain in cousciousness is his to grasp 
and to utilize.” It is a self-evident truth 


A little less promiscuous questioning, 
a little more of going into the closet, 
and of closing the door. And right here 
is a great test of faith. For those first 
intimations of the spirit are so illusive, 
so intangible. They are felt at the in- 
stant, as the brushing of angels’ wings: 
but they are not easily translated intg 
terms of mental consciousness. We 
have, literally, to give birth to a new 
and finer organism before we can “know 
that we know.” More, we have nat only 
to give birth to that finer organism, wi 
have to die in this body and resurrect 
ourselves in that body. I can’t help be 
ing clumsy in my expression of what is 
all but inexpressible. The chief thing 
is that I put it down somehow, for ta 
think too much about it, to revolve it ini 
tellectually, is to find that I have los 
sight of it. 

And “there you are” again. For these 
verities must, some time, be laid hold of 
mentally and masterfully; must be trans 
lated into comprehensible terms. Or, 
rather, terms that will approximatelt 
convey at least a truthful hint of theif 
meaning to another who is treading the 
same wine-press. 

And, to revert to the being “able ta 
speak,” first there must come the being 
able to clarify spiritual impressions inte 
thought. I am searching for that train; 
ing which shall point me to the relating 
into orderly parts, and right values, 
those mystical experiences that are mine 
Though I deny myself, I can not deny 
them, for they are the very essence of 
that conundrum that is expressed as mv- 
self and more than myself, 

The teachings of correspondences are 
not novel to me. I have not read the 


‘Secret Doctrine” nor, in the early days, 
Swedenbourg, for nothing. But what I 
nust do is to learn to apply them. Geo- 
netrical correspondences haunt me. I 
‘ant quite get at what I sense therein, 
mt something of importance, of that I 
im sure. I suppose III not have much 
ielp given me by way of outer instruc- 
ion until I have arrived at some tenta- 
ive conclusions myself. That seems to 
x the way with every single thing I con- 
act on the outer planes. And it does 
eem to me that I undergo a vast deal of 
orment, interiorly, before I arrive any- 
vhere exteriorily, or have any help from 
‘xterior sources. 

A friend said, “Your soul came to gain 
t balance between mental and spiritual 
jualities and must be left alone in its 
wn Gethsemane until it conquers, or is 
conquered, is crucified, or resurrected.” 
she might truly have added that the 
rucifixion would come anyway. As to 
he resurrection, that is not so certain, 

But what a pressure the soul exerts 
wer the incarnated self. Willy-nilly, we 
re drawn to this, and repelled by that, 
or the one purpose: That we extract 
rom that situation, or that companion- 
hip, the lesson that the soul is intent 
m our learning. There's Karma, if you 
ike; and there, too, is the release from 
karma. 

It is simple enough to say, “Live the 
ife, and ye shall know the doctrine.” 
ixactly. But to live the life! Well 
might the Psalmist exult, “My heart is 
xt on thee, oh Lord, my God,” for when 
he heart is fixed, all is open before the 
onsciousness. To purpose the heart; 
hat is the first thing. Possibly the last 
hing; for in this may be included all the 
chemical processes by which man be- 
omes more than man. i H. 

a nd 


Memory—the despair of the material- 
st, the enigma of the psychologist, the 
phinx of Science—is to the student of 
ld philosophies merely a name to ex- 
ress that power which man uncon- 
ciously exerts with many of the inferior 
nimals—to look with inner sight into 
ae Astral Light and there behold the 
nages of past senesations and incidents. 
~fsis Unveiled. 

Se a’ 
Healing, to deserve the name. requires 
ither faith in the patient or robust 
ealth united with strong will in the 
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operator. With expectancy supplemented 
by faith one can cure himself of almost 
any morbific condition. . It is a 
question of temperament, imagination, 
and self-cure—dsis Unveiled, 

a een 

The mind receives indelible impres- 
sions even from chance acquaintances or 
persons encountered but once. As a few 
seconds’ exposure of the sensitized pho- 
tograph plate is all that is requisite to 
preserve indefinitely the image of the 
sitter so is it with the mind—Jsis Un- 
veiled. 

D anne 

The Astral Light . keeps an un- 
mutilated record of all that was, that is, 
or ever will be. The minutest acts of 
our lives are imprinted on it, and even 
our thoughts rest photographed on its 
eternal tablet —/sis Unveiled. 

a 

And yet I must needs say that there is 
a very fair probability for preéxistence 
in the writen word of God as in that 
which is engraved upon our rational na- 
tures.—Glanvil in “Lux Orientalis.” 

a an! 

“Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.”—James I. 

ee 

The souls of men are capable of living 
in other bodies besides terrestrial; and 
never act but in somebody or other.— 
Joseph Glanvil. 

a cone 

The metempsychosis is, therefore, the 
only system of this kind that philosophy 
can hearken to—-Hume. 

a nd 

An intense volition will be followed by . 

the desired result—H. P. Blavatsky. 


In order to know God one must be 
God.—Rosicrucian saying. 
a 

“The letter kileth, but the spirit giveth 


lige.” —/] Corinthians. 
a aand 


To produce gold one must have gold.— 
Hermetic saying. 
a ee reees 
Men at some time are masters of their 
fates, 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
—Julius Cesar. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
teligions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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| OCCULT NOVELS. sible, if not very probable. The under- 
| (By C. A. G.) lying idea is similar to that of “Peter Ib- 


Novelists are beginning to realize the 
unlimited possibilities of reincarnation as 
a basis for the making of stories; fur- 
thermore, the “occult,” or hidden side of 
things is receiving more and more atten- 
tion from popular writers. We seldom 
pick up a magazine that does not have 
at least one story that comes within the 
special purview of the third object of the 
Theoscophical Society, while of the 
writing of occult novels there is begin- 
ning to be no end. It would seem to be 
the duty of the Quarterly to mention 
tbese from time to time, although that 
üsually results in a state of exasperation 
from which it takes some time to re- 
cover, 

Since Bulwer Lytton we have had very 
litle on occult themes which is in any 
way worthy of so great a subject. F. 
Marion Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs” almost 
belongs to theosophical literature, but his 
other essays into this type of literature 
were not so sucecssful. Du Maurier was, 
ät least, interesting. “Peter Ibbetson” is 
à charming tale that comes much closer 
to being possible than most efforts to de- 
scribe the workings of the astral plane. 
He spoiled a good record by writing “The 
Martian,” which is thin and uncon- 
nncing. Perhaps the best occult story 
“nce Bulwer Lytton is Kipling’s “Brush- 
wood Boy,” which has human interest, 
literary excellence, and so far as the oc- 
cult element is concerned, is quite pos- 


betson.” Even Mr. Sinnett, with all his 
advantages, was lamentably inadequate 
in his two efforts, “Karma” and 
“United,” which are as impossible, 
artistically, as they are travesties of the 
occult. Marie Corelli has all the faults 
of Marie Corelli, and that is saying 
enough. W. L. Comfort, a newcomer in 
the field, several of whose books have 
been reviewed in the Quarterly, has as 
special characteristics a perfervid im- 
agination fed on ignorance, and an al- 
most total inability to write: and so it 
goes. The Quarterly would welcome a 
really good occult novel, for the world 
needs to have its attention turned away 
from the purely material interests of life, 
and even if we can not wholly commend 
the novel as a means of propaganda, it 
reaches individuals who would not be 
reached in any other way. 

One recent book, “The Promise of the 
Air,” by Algernon Blackwood, has been 
extensively advertised and favorably re- 
viewed. People are talking about it. I 
do not know why. It is not interesting. 
and lacks substance. The theme is fan- 
tastic and leads nowhere. A lower middle 
class man, who is fond of birds, develops 
a type of irresponsibility and inconse- 
quence which he and the author claim to 
be like the irresponsibility and inconse- 
quence of birds. It is gay, almost joy- 
ous, at times, although through most of 
the book, the sordid details of common- 
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place lower middle class keep him sub- 
merged, He marries, and one of his 
children, a girl, seems to inherit his lack 
of touch with the practical affairs of life. 
She is vibrant with life, and dances away 
until the end of the book. The book, by 
the way, ends, but the story does not. 
Nothing happens. The most exciting in- 
cident, and the climax of the story, is 
the move of the family to the country. 
You put the book dewn and wonder why 
it was written. It leads nowhere, sug- 
gests nothing, presents no ideal. 

Mr. Blackwood is more fortunate, and 
so are we, in another story, a play about 
reincarnation, called “Karma,” and writ- 
ten in collaboration with Violet Pearn. 
This little work has a purpose and does 
suggest a good deal. 
centred woman is about to ruin her hus- 
band’s career by refusing to follow him 
to Egypt, where he is a successful and 
promising English civil servant. She has 
a vision of her there previous lives, in 
each of which her selfishness ruins her 
husband, and in the Epilogue, under the 
influence of her vision, she reforms, and 
everybody lives happily ever after. The 
foundations are there for an admirable 
play and one wishes that it had been bet- 
ter done. 

Rider Haggard, in “Love Eternal,” de- 
parts from the magical extravagances of 
“She,” which, by the way, also coquettes 
with the idea of reincarnation, and gives 
us one of the best of recent occult novels. 
A couple who have often lived and loved 
before contrive to wed and love again, 
in spite of adverse circumstance. There 
is an evil woman with a dangerous knowl- 
edge of practical occultism; there is also 
much about clairvoyance and hypnotism 
and other magical arts; but it is well 
done, not exaggerated unduly, not too un- 
believable. The tone of the book is ex- 
cellent; the moral standards are high; 
there is restraint; and there are many 
admirable passages which we wish we 
had space and time to copy out. One 
must serve. 

“More than thirty years ago two atoms 
of the eternal Energy sped forth from 
the heart of it which we call God, and 
incarnated themselves in the human 
shapes that were destined to hold them 
for a while, as vases hold perfumes, or 
goblets wine, or as sparks of everlasting 
radium inhabit the bowels of the rock. 
Perhaps these two atoms, or essences, or 
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monads indestructible, did but repeat an 
adventure, or many, many adventures. 
Perhaps again and again they had pro- 
ceeded from that Home august and im- 
perishable on certain mornings of the 
days of Time, to return thither at noon 
or nightfall, laden with the fruits of 
gained experience. So at least one oi 
them seemed to tell the other before all 
was done and that other came to be- 
lieve.” i 

The book is well put together and we 
can recommend it to those who read 
novels. 

Perhaps the best of recent occult books 
is, however, “The Ghost Garden,” bv 
Amelie Rives. It is quite the most read- 
able ghost story I have seen. Indeed, it 
is more than a story, for it is of novel 
length and is well sustained throughout. 
The authoress has read, studied, and di- 
gested her theosophical books, and in this 
she is not quite fair, for she expresses 
contempt for the very teachings which 
have given her the information she use: 
in creating her story. The modem 
heroine has to fight for the possession of 
her lover with the Kama-lokic spook of 
a seventeenth-century beauty, who sur 
vives almost complete, save for her 
physical body, and who is most realistic- 
ally and convincingly unpleasant. It 1 
not a book for nervous and imaginative 
people to read late at night, but it is 4 
thrilling and exciting and admirably 
worked-out novel, with the literary ability 
and artistic excellence of much of Amelie 
Rives’ work, and it is free from the 
crudities and impossibilities which trp 
up most authors when they attempt te 
write about anything they know so little 
about as they do about the occult side oi 
life—Theosophical Quarterly. 


~ 
THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 


In a world where short vision, narrow 
perspective and cheap judgment are the 
order of the day, one finds a certain 
solace in the writings of so able a scholar 
as Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, who searche 
for the continuous historical thread o! 
cause and effect where lesser men are 
satisfied with a daily newspaper, a public 
speech, or a diplomatic bulletin. 

Dr. Cram thinks, not in years, but im 
cycles. He finds that the birth of an era 
and its culmination may be far apart, and 
that if we would understand the end we 


must know the beginning. There are 
tides in the minds of men and they creep 
stealthily on toward catastrophe; cur- 
rents in human thought and events come 
to mighty birth as their result. 


There was such a change, says Dr. 
Cram, at the time of the Reformation. 
It was the passage from the qualitative 
to the quantitative standards. It was the 
beginning of materialism and the adora- 
tion of things. Hitherto men had been 
content to worship beauty; henceforth 
they were to worship bulk. The world 
was to be governed by majorities and it 
was to call it democracy. Human: lib- 
erty was to become a reality through 
machines. But it was not the way of 
nature : 


“I say it seems to me,” says Lord Boling- 
broke in his essay, “On the Spirit of Patriot- 
ism,” “that the author of nature has thought 
fit to mingle from time to time, among the so- 
cieties of men, a few, and but a few of 
those, on whom He is graciously pleased to 
bestow a larger proportion of the ethereal 
spirit than is given in the ordinary course of 
His Providence to the sons of men. These 
are they who engross almost the whole reason 
of the species, who are born to instruct, to 
guide and to preserve; who are designed to 
he the tutors and guardians of human kind.” 


There have been such men and we 
may easily identify them like the stars 
in a dark sky. But we seem resolved to 
have no more of them. Only mediocri- 
ties shall be our gods, Character, intel- 
ligence and capacity, meanness, cupidity 
and fraud, stand on equal terms before 
the ballot-box. We are governed by the 
rules of addition: 


This failure in the necessary supply of men 
of high race value explains not only why mod- 
ernism has suffered so seriously through the 
control of all things by second and third-rate 
personalities, but as well the appalling lack 
of distinction that has shown itself increas- 
ingly during the last few centuries. During 
this period, also, life has rapidly become 
more and more ugly in its intellectual and 
spiritual manifestations and in the environ- 
ment it was building for itself. Until the 
sixteenth century life expressed itself in 
terms of beauty, varying widely in form and 
degree, but always beauty, though in west- 
ern Europe during the Dark Ages it fell so 
low in the scale as to become almost nega- 
tive, but never reaching the quality of posi- 
tive ugliness that has characterized modern- 
ism. This period, it will be remembered, was 
the only other in European history when a 
high culture, and the race and family groups 
through which it had been achieved, were 
wiped out and their places taken by hordes of 
a low cultural type. This almost universal 
beauty was not solely of the arts, it applied 
also to the varied forms of religion, philoso- 
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phy, social organization, customs, methods, 
rituals, of life itself. Disregard for the mo- 
ment all questions of ethical standards, effect 
a severance between the modern ideas of 
comfort, physical luxury, pampered habits of 
material convenience, and it will at once ap- 
pear that whether in Athens, Rome, Constan- 
tinople, the Middle Ages, or the Early Renais- 
sance, civilization was expressed in higher 
terms than those we have devised for our- 
selves, in that man lived then in that environ- 
ment of natural beauty prodigally provided 
for him, enhanced at every point by his own 
genius, and supplemented by ideals, aspira- 
customs—illusions, if you like, that 
gave life a coherency and a quality of joy 
and exultation unknown during the period of 
modernism. 


It does not occur to our reformers that 
the root of our civilization is diseased 
with materialism and the quantitative 
theory, and that no matter how we may 
change the mechanism and the arrange- 
ment of the branches they, too, must 
necessarily be diseased: 


For generations we have pinned our faith 
to mechanisms, while physical science and 
evolutionary philosophy have assured us that, 
if only we were patient, the Law of Develop- 
ment would’ in the end guarantee that we 
should hit upon just the right machine or de- 
vice. Long ago we ceased to beli¢ve that 
spiritual values had energies, other than those 
(so-called as a concession to habit, but in 
violation of the scientific method) that were 
a bye-product of biological processes, had 
any real existence. All we lacked was the 
right kind of machine; all we needed to do was 
to push invention a little further and the mil- 
lennium would be reached, for the working de- 
vice would have been found. 


Man, says Dr. Cram, is dual. He is 
spirit and matter and we have made the 
fatal mistake of regarding him as only 
matter. Spirit must redeem matter, but 
of this process we now know nothing: 


Sacramentalism means simply this. Life, as 
we know it on earth, is the union of two ab- 
solutely different things, matter and spirit; 
a union that is dissolved only by death. Mat- 
ter is real, but, in the sense in which we 
know it, it is not eternal. The process of 
“life” and the reason for the existence of 
the world, is the redemption and the trans- 
forming oft matter through the interpenetra- 
tion of spirit, a process constantly going on 
and ended only when all matter has been sub- 
jected to the redemptive process. Now since 
man is both matter and spirit, he can appre- 
hend the latter through association and ex- 
perience, as matter that is inert can not do, 
or matter that is linked in unconscious asso- 
ciation with spirit, as in the case of non- 
human forms of life. Since, however, he is 
matter as well as spirit he is normally in- 
capable of apprehending pure spirit in its ab- 
solute sense. but only through the terms and 
forms of matter, and as spirit is conditioned by 
matter, There is indubitable evidence that 
from time to time rare individuals are in some 
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way, and not by their own motion, emanci- 
plated from this material conditioning, and 
lay hold, as in some flash of revelation, on 
something of that pure spirit which is acces- 
sible to their fellows only through material 
agencies. Such are ‘seers, prophets, mystics, 
the greatest artists, but their state is abnor- 
mal, they are an infinitely small fraction of 
humanity, and they are not properly of this 
life where the union of matter and spirit, and 
their perfect correspondence, are both nor- 
mal and essential. 

Here we may join issue with Dr. 
Cram. The saints of the world, he tells 
us, have attained their status “not by 
their own motion.” Then by whose mo- 
tion have they so attained? Must we 
assume some kind of external interven- 
tion? Or the play of chance? Or what? 
It is as though the kindergarten child 
were to assume that the professor of 
mathematics had attained his knowledge 
“not by his own motion” on no better 
ground than that the child did not wit- 
ness such attainment and can not under- 
stand it. Dr. Cram should apply the 
golden key of reincarnation and the con- 
tinuity of effort and of growth from life 
to life. Thus he would be saved from 
his rare incursions into logic. 

Therefore, says Dr. Cram, we have 
won no victory on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope—only a prelude to victory, a pos- 
sible prelude. The real victory must be 
over materialism, over the worship of 
things, over the human body. It must be 
the victory of quality over quantity, of 
beauty over ugliness, of virtue over utili- 
tarianism: 

“Victory?” The comprehensive defeating 
of the enemy in the field, the chaining of the 
dragon against any repetition of his menace 
for the future, is in itself not victory; it is 
only the prelude to victory. The war is for 
purgation, for revelation, and for regenera- 
tion, and if the opportunity of and for these 
is lost then there is no victory. It is not the 
delegates to the Peace Congress; it is not the 
fumbling politicians or the astute manipu- 
lators of policy, however the war may have 
strengthened them; it is not the organizers of 
the new industrialism, or the labor parties, 
or the sinister forces of international finance, 
or the scientists, inventors and experts, who 
are going to make over the world anew. It 
is the priest, the philosopher, and the seer— 
themselves regenerated first of all and vouch- 
safed a new vision—the men who deal with 
spiritual values, not with the counters and 
assignats of materialism. The world has 
had, and has now, energy enough and to 
spare in the realm of physical and mental 
activity; what it has lacked, and to its own 
disaster, is that spiritual energy that can 
make the mental and the material subject to 
its own creative and beneficent will, 


Therefore we may ask ourselves if 


actually there has been a victory, or even 
the prelude of a victory. The answer we 
must determine for ourselves, but at least 
we may be grateful to Dr. Cram for the 
energy with which he has brought the 
question to our attention. 


Tue Sins or THE Fatuers. By Ralph 
Adams Cram. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 


pany. 
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ATLANTIS AND PERU. 
In the columns of the Christian 


Science Monitor we find an account of 
the exploring expedition sent out by the 
National Geographical Society and Yale 
University in 1911. An ancient city, says 
the Monitor, was discovered in the inner 
fastnesses of the Andes, a city perched 
on an almost inaccessible ridge above 
the mighty cafion of the Urubamba, and 
after months of patient toil the seekers, 
were rewarded with the joy of having. 
uncovered perhaps the most marvelous 
group of ruins in this Peruvian wonder- 
land. 
Past masters in the art of stone, 
cutting, it speaks volumes for the pa, 
tient industry of this people that, after 
so many centuries of neglect and wild 
jungle growth, these remarkable wall: 
and towers and staircases still remain 
to tell the tale.. They were an agri- 
cultural race,.first, last, and all the time, 
and every available yard of ground wa}, 
terraced and cultivated even on this 
mountain top, and the masonry of the: 
terraces shows that the same care andi 
finish were bestowed on them as on the 
houses and temples in the city proper. 
The Spaniards of the conquest are noi 
likely to have penetrated as far as this 
wild demesne, and only occasional treas 
ure seekers ever disturbed the city in its 
long sleep. The natives have always 
been inveterate treasure seekers. Tradi- 
tion tells of how the Indians journeying 
from the south with part of Atahualpa" 
ransom turned in their tracks and buried 
the treasure when they heard that Pi- 
zarro’s minions had murdered the last 
scion of the Inca race. Since then many 
treasure seekers have come and gone, ob 
tained grants, and dug and delved fever- 
ishly, while the instinct of getting some- 
thing for nothing has had free course. 
But Atahualpa’s ransom has never come 
to light. One can imagine how strange 
the proceedings of the geographic expt 
dition must have seemed to the simple 


children of the heights with whom they 
came in contact during their explora- 
tions: and how well-nigh incomprehen- 
sible that any one should take so much 
trouble to uncover mere stones, and piece 
together bones and potsherds. 


The remains of Tiahuanaco on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca doubtless owe 
their origins to the same megalithic race 
as the founders of Manchu-Picchu. 
These ruins are in a way reminiscent of 
the standing stones of England, and 
though they show a much higher degree 
of art and civilization than the rough 
stones of Dartmoor, something in the 
wild cool air and vast mysterious silences 
common to both regions arouses a query 
as to whether in some remote age of the 
world’s history the races responsible for 
these monuments had not some common 
origin, a land like the shadowy Atlantis 
of the ancients, the fair island that Plato 
wrote of as about some actual country 
and not a mere child of hearsay and im- 
agination. Ignatius Donnelly works out 
this theory interestingly in his book on 
Atlantis, in which he contends not only 
that the Peruvians were a colony from 
Atlantis, but that all the great civiliza- 
tions of the past sprang from this com- 
mon source, and that the island’s disap- 
pearance in some great cataclysin gave 
rise to the legends of the flood which 
are to be met with among many peoples 
both in the old and new world. 


It ts certainly an ingenious theory and 
one which would seem to be carried out 
by many curious and marked resem- 
blances between such widely separated 
civilizations as Egypt and Peru. A tiny 
satyr-like image unearthed some years 
ago in Peru points to an affinity with 
Greece, while a news item in a recent 
issue of a daily paper says that archzolo- 
gists are studying a series of ancient epi- 
graphs discovered on the rocks of Round 
Valley, near Bishop, Calfiornia, which 
are declared to be as old as the hiero- 
glyphs of earliest Egypt, to which they 
bear a resemblance. 


Professor Bingham writes that Mon- 
tesinos, the Spanish chronicler, spoils his 
history of Peru by contending in the in- 
troduction that Peru was peopled by 
Armenians under the leadership of Ophir, 
the great-grandson of Noah. But if, as 
Mr. Donnelly insista the Garden of Eden 
was Atlantis, and Noah one of those who 
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survived to tell the tale after “the flood,” 
Montesinos may not be so very far 
wrong after all! 

Meanwhile, Atlantis lies fathoms deep 
beneath the broad Atlantic, guarding its 
secret well, and all these things must re- 
main mysterious still, perhaps to be 
cleared up some day by further explora- 
tion in the land of the Incas. To quote 
Professor Bingham: 

“When one considers the many at- 
tractive features of this ancient civiliza- 
tion—the picturesque location of the 
towns, the beautiful stonework, the sym- 
metry of the buildings, the difficult en- 
gineering feats that are frequently in 
evidence, the attractive designs on pot- 
tery and textiles, the skillful metallurgy, 
and above all the stories ‘of remarkable 
governmental organization made familiar 
by the fascinating volumes of Prescott— 
our zest for exploration and discovery in 
this region may readily be understood.” 

a 


COLOR AND SOUND 


A correspondent asks for some definite 
information with regard to the corre- 
spondences between sound and color and 
the chemical elements. It can not be 
given, not because of unwillingness, but 
of inability—in plainer words, ignorance. 

But the important thing is to realize 
that there is such a correspondence, that 
there is a correspondence between all the 
planes and the sub-planes of nature, and 
between them and consciousness. The 
first step in wisdom is to recognize the 
immanence of law, not of a thousand 
conflicting and non-ethical laws, but of 
one central and coérdinating force that 
governs all movements everywhere, just 
as the mainspring governs all movements 
of a watch, no matter how intricate 
those movements may be. 

But there is no reason why he should 
not discover the laws of correspondence 
for ourselves. There is no barrier inter- 
posed between us and knowledge, no 
super-intelligences that are resolved up- 
on keeping knowledge from us, no secrets 
that must be imparted by others or re- 
main unknown. There is no door that 
will not open to the key of a sustained 
attention. We may call it concentration 
if we wish, a word already so mistreated 
that it has well-nigh lost its simple mean- 
ing. Concentration means sustained at- 
tention, the same attentionthat we di- 
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rect toward the affairs of life. It means 
only that we must earnestly and ex- 
pectantly seek. 

If you want to know the secrets of the 
physical correspondences, why not begin 
by learning those facts that are not at 
all secret, and that may be found in al- 
most any book of physics. It is strange 
that so many people are found yearning 
for the knowledge that is esoteric, and 
yet are wholly innocent of the knowl- 
edge that is exoteric. You will learn 
from any good book on physics that 
sound, light, and heat are etheric rates 
of vibration, and that there is no differ- 
ence between them except in the rapidity 
of the etheric vibration You can also 
ascertain the exact rates of vibration, and 
so if you like you can prepare parallel 
tables showing these rates of vibration, 
and highly suggestive of the correspond- 
ences between them. You may thus in- 
fer that the most rapid color rates corre- 
spond with the most rapid sound rates, 
and so you may go right down the re- 
spective septenaries and group them in 
couples. 

But your book on physics will tell you 
something more. It will tell you that be- 
tween the highest sound rate and the 
lowest color rate there is an enormous 
gap. That is to say there is a mighty 
scale of etheric vibrations that do not 
manifest themselves to our senses as 
either sound or color, that do not, in fact, 


manifest themselves to our senses at all,- 


They represent dark worlds into which 
we can not penetrate. They are depart- 
ments of nature from which we are ex- 
cluded, just as effectually as we are ex- 
cluded from the other side of the moon. 
They may be filled with lives for all we 
know to the contrary and that are no 
more aware of us than we are of them, 
even though the two worlds may inter- 
penetrate each other. We only know of 
those states of being with which our 
senses happen to be attuned, and our 
senses are. attuned only to five sets or 
scales of vibration, widely separated from 
one another, and representing only a 
small part of the totality. But none the 
less we do know something of the mar- 
gins of those invisible worlds. For ex- 
ample, we have discovered something of 
the actinic and chemical colors, also sep- 
tenaries, and if there are these unseen 
septenaries there may be many others, 
and we might conceivably gain access to 


them by the right methods, that is to say 
by attention and training. 

Now suppose you were to take the 
Mendeleef table of the chemical clements, 
also to be found in the book on physics. 
There you find the elements classified in 
such a way as to bear a startling resem- 
blance to the octaves of the musical scale. 
You may not be able to identify the cor- 
respondences. That is to say, you may 
not be able to determine precisely what 
elements correspond with particular 
colors, but at least you will see that there 
is a correspondence, and if you will now 
put away the book on physics and exer- 
cise the twin creative powers of thought 
and imagination you will see at once the 
just as there are laws of harmony in the 
sound scale, so there may be just those 
same laws of harmony in the chemical 
elements, and that perhaps a knowledge 
of music might be applied to the study ai 
chemistry, and with surprising results. 
It might also be applied to the study ot 
light and color. All these sets of vibra- 
tions are governed by the same ratio: 
and by the same genera! laws. 

It is impossible within the presen 
limits to do more than give an indication 
of the general diretcion of a profitable 
search. None the less if you will begin 
with the recognition that the universe i 
made up of a homogeneous substance ir 
various rates of vibration, and that the 
five senses are no more than our mode: 
of contact with some of those vibrations. 
and that they exclude us from all others. 
you will find yourself on the path of dis 
covery. But, once more, the keynote is 
attention. 

sree mann 

Older than all preached gospels was 
this unpreached, but imeradicable. for- 
ever-enduring gospel; work, and theres 
have well-being. Man, son of earth and 
heaven, lies there not, in the innermost 
heart of thee, a spirit of active force, : 
force of work, that burns like a pail 
fully moldering fire, giving thee no rev 
till thou unfold it, till thou write it dow? 
in beneficent facts around thee ?—Car 
lyle. 

peee a 

Lunar magnetism generates life, pre- 
serves and destroys it, psychically as wel! 
as physically —Secret Doctrine. 

PENE SE 

The Atom—the mpst metaphysical ob 

ject in creation.—Secret Doctrine. 


CELESTIAL MOVIES. 
(From the New York Times.) 


Mr. Marconi’s talk of wireless dis- 
patches to the stars has set them off. 
Now comes Nicola Tesla with a re- 
minder that nearly twenty years ago he 
received “faint extraplanetary signals 
whose measured regularity was such that 
they could not have been accidental. I 
signaled back with my powerful radio 
transmitter,” he continues, “and I am 
certain I produced disturbances on 
Mars.” This seems an unkindly act; per- 
haps Mars, like Earth, has disturbances 
enough of its own without getting others 
inflicted on it from external space. 

Mr. Tesla has small confidence in the 
Marconian idea of getting into communi- 
ration by way of mathematics, because it 
would be hard to carry on conversation 
by figures; not so very hard, though, for 
tis done in most diplomatic and military 
codes. But he would prefer to send pic- 
cures by wireless; the human face, for 
txample. This is tempting as a com- 
nercial enterprise; if Martian. taste is 
presumed to resemble that on earth—and 
such a presumption underlies every pro- 
posal for communication—it may be 
supposed that the first faces wirelessed to 
Mars will be those of movie favorites. 
With this beginning, whole feature films 
an be sent by radio across the solar 
system and released in Mars on the night 
that sees their premiére on Broadway. 

But in all this there is the same fal- 
lacy that vitiates Mr. Marconi’s proposal 
‘0 communicate by mathematics—the 
supposition that the laws of knowledge, 
or the canons of taste, are universal. 
Suppose you wireless your face to Mars, 


and then you receive the answer, delicate | 


but firm, that Mars does not like your 
face and has no desire to see more of it. 
This would be a regrettable rebuff to 
scientific investigation, and one which we 
should do well to avoid. If civilization 
on Mars is as old as we are asked to be- 
lieve, the Martians have no doubt ac- 
quired their own taste in faces. 
ood 


WILLITS’ ESTATE, 


The case of Willits’ estate before the 
California Supreme Court (says the New 
York Evening Post) was a contest of the 
will of a man who died at the age of 
tighty-eight years, leaving small bequests 
to five adult children and giving the resi- 
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due to a woman Spiritualist companion 
who had obtained $85,000 from him dur- 
ing his lifetime. The opinion in the case 
said: “From 1902 to 1907 Mr. Willits 
spent the major portion of his time with 
a Mrs. Green, who resided in Chicago. 
Mrs. Green was a medium, and séances 
were held at her house. With Mr. Wil- 
lits’ assistance she was developing a 
higher order of Spiritualism, known as 
the ‘Magi.’ The members of this society 
of Magi called to their aid in their 
troubles over mundane affairs the spirits 
of the ancient Atlantians, who had their 
earthly residence upon the now sub- 
merged continent of Atlantic. Mr. Wil- 
lits’ especial ‘guide’ or ‘control’ during 
this period was an Atlantian spirit called 
‘Billy? Mr. Willits was confirmed in his 
devotion by a communication which he 
received from Mr. Burdick, whom he had 
known on earth, and who had ‘passed 
over’; Mr. Burdick telling him that the 
$5000 which he had loaned for the de- 
velopment of Spiritualism was the best 
investment he (Mr. Burdick) had ever 
made, the reason being, as Mr. Burdick’s 
spirit explained, that when he ‘passed 
over’ because of this loan the ‘spirits 
in the other world had met him and 
taken good care of him and fixed him 
up right” Mr. Willits’ own exposi- 
tion upon this subject was that the more 
you did for Spiritualism in this world 
the better for you, and he instanced the 
case of a friend of his, William Drury 
by name. William Drury in his lifetime 
had done nothing for Spiritualism, and 
when he ‘passed over’ he was left in 
‘outer darkness,’ the spirits did not re- 
ceive him very well, and he did not get 
along with them, but, being informed 
of this, he (Mr. Willits) got in communi- 
cation with them and fixed it up so that 
now ‘Mr. Drury was doing fairly well.” 
The court in holding the will void said: 
“It would be a serious reflection upon 
the intelligence of the profession if space 
should be given to a discussion of the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of this evi- 
dence in support of the verdict. It 
speaks so positively and convincingly as 
to require no comment.” 
a ed 
No earths or moons can be found, er- 
cept in appearance, beyond, or of the 
same order of Matter as found in our 
System. Such is the Occult Teaching. 
— Secret Doctrine. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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Vol. IV. No. 7. 
FROM THE LEGENDS OF THE 
GIANTS. 

(By Minnie B. Theobald.) 


Once upon a time when the world was 
all slime and there was no air anywhere, 
but only hot steam and vapor rising from 
the mud, there lived a Great Giant, the 
sole occupant of our earth. He was 
built like man in all respects except one 
—he did not breathe. His body was of’ 
fire and water and earth; it was moulded 
and ‘formed, but it contained no air, and 
the world contained no air, and no one 
breathed. There were no plants to 
breathe, and there were no animals to 
breathe; and of course the earth did not 
breathe, because earth, even when it is 
slime, can not breathe. 

So this Giant did not breathe, but he 
had heard some of his Giant friends 
dwelling in other worlds speak of an- 
other race of Giants still greater than 
themselves, who breathed and drew into 
their bodies a different element—nei- 
ther earth, nor fire,-nor water—an ele- 
ment called air. This puzzled our Giant 
very much; for though it may seem 
strange to you and me, he could not 
imagine how any one cold draw any- 
thing into his body that was neither 
earth, nor fire, nor water. 

He was himself a great fire-eater, and 
found earth quite digestible, though he 
preferred wet mud. He often drank 
boiling water, too, for there was a great 
geyser at the North Pole in those days, 
that poured forth boiling water at all 
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times. For in those days, the days I am 
trying to take you back to, the North 
Pole had only just begun to grow; it 
was not yet a proper pole like a may-pole 
around which all the dear little ice- 
fairies dance on Christmas Day, as it is 
now; it had not yet solidified, for it was 
hot and watery; it was years after that 
it condensed and became a proper North 
Pole. : 

And there was no equator, for the 
world was all slime, and had not quite 
decided what shape it would finally be 
and in what manner it would divide it- 
self into zones. So you must try to pic- 
ture an earth very different from our 
present one. 


Our Giant pondered over air, as to 
how it would be possible to eat some- 
thing quite new and different. He was 
exceedingly eager to find the way, for 
he was a greedy Giant, and was hoping 
for some new delicacy in the way of 
diet. 

Now Giants have very peculiar cus- 
toms in all things, and | think their cus- 
toms with regard to eating are the 
strangest of all, though perhaps we might 
learn something even from these. 

When Giants ate fire they always stood 
on tip-toe, when they ate earth they al- 
ways sat down, and when they drank 
water they always stood on their heads. 
This last as of course quite natural, for 
thus the water from the water-spout fell 
into their mouths more conveniently. So 
our Giant's only idea was to try, some 
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new and unheard of attitudé in order 
to obtain this new and much-coveted deli- 
cacy. 

One other thing must be explained be- 
fore it will be possible to understand 
our Giant: namely his one ruling idea, 
his one great egotism, for every one 
knows that Giants are very conceited. 
I suppose they are so great that they can 
not help thinking themselves even greater 
than they are. This Giant seriously be- 
lieved that he and the world were one; 
that he was quite as big as the world, 
and that the world could not possibly 
contain anything that he did not find in 
his body. This of course was absurd, for 
the water-spout was outside his body; 
but there is no arguing with Giants, they 
have very little brain and too much body. 
So instead of roaming over the world in 
search of this new element as any 
sensible man would have done, he sat 
down and began to search within his 
own body for this new and strange ele- 
ment; for he knew that as soon as he 
had found it within his body he would 
find it in the world outside, for his body 
and the world were one to him. 

So our Giant sat down and began to 
eat earth; but it was just as before—no 
new taste. Then he stood up and ate 
some fire; but the fire had the same old 
flavor. Then he tried water, but it was 
just the same as ever. Then he knelt. 
This was quite a new attitude, for Giants 
never kneel; but he did not find that it 
brought any new flavor into his mouth, 
nor any further satisfaction to his stom- 
ach. So he tried lying down flat on his 
back. This he had never done before, 
and he found it quite delightful—so rest- 
ful. He felt a little ashamed of him- 
self, for Giants pride themselves on 
their great strength and are not sup- 
posed ever to want rest. But the atti- 
tude was far too delightful to be given 
ip for any slight feeling of shame. And 
he lay there for a long time, till at last 
he fell asleep. 

Now outside this world there was a 
mischievous sprite, a little black three- 
egged imp, who was a great friend of 
all fire-folk, And when, dancing about 
from globe to globe, he perceived our 
ziant asleep in this strange attitude, he 
hought what fun it would be to chain 
nim down so and prevent him from ever 
rising again—a just and proper punish- 
ment for his laziness. So this little black 


three-legged sprite went off to the globe 
where Vulcan lives and induced him to 
come and chain our Giant to earth, so 
that his body and the earth might be- 
come one, even as he had boasted. And 
this was done all in one night. 

When the Giant awoke next morning 
he was astonished to find himself lying, 
for Giants, if ever they sleep, do so sit 
ting up and nodding. He was ashamed, 
and tried to jump up immediately before 
any of his Giant friends should see him; 
but he could not, for he was chained with 
invisible chains. He roared in his anger 
till every globe in the sky shook and 
every Giant came forth from his globe to 
see what was amiss. And when they saw 
what had happened they all roared with 
laughter and delight at his discomfort and 
would not help him. So our poor Giant 
was condemned to lie still. 

As the day wore away our Giant be- 
came hungry; and he roared again in 
anguish, for this time he realized still 
further what being chained in this pos- 
ture would mean. It would mean that 
he could neither eat fire, nor water, nor 
earth. But the other Giants were cruel. 
as Giants always are, and they only 
thought it a very good joke; they praised 
the little imp for supplying them with | 
such a good and novel entertainment. | 
and then returned each to his own world. ` 

As our Giant lay there getting more 
and more hungry, he began to think back 
as to what had first induced him to try 
this new and alluring-to-death attitude. 
And he remembered that it was his 
anxiety to find the new and tasty element 
called air which was at the root of all 


-his misery. 


Then he became very sorry for his sin: 
he saw he had been greedy, and was 
sorry; he saw he had been lazy, and was 
sorry: he saw he had been ambitious; he 
had coveted the greater power of other 
Giants, and he was sorry; and lying 
there, he became quite meek. If the 
naughtly little sprite had come and re- 
leased him then and there, I think there 
is no doubt th@t he would have become 4 
good Giant instead of a sinful Giant, and 
would have lived happily ever after, © 
all good people do. 

But there is one very strange thing 
about the attitude of mind called pen 
tence, and that is this: If you are ¢% 
pected te be penitent for too long at # 
stretch your mind twists right round i 


the opposite direction and you vow you 
will never be penitent again. I speak 
from experience, and no doubt the ex- 
perience is common to all people. It ap- 
pears to have ‘been common among 
Giants; for our Giant, after he had been 
very, very sorry for the best part of the 
day, suddenly vowed vengeance. vowed 
that in some way even as he lay there he 
would out-do his fellow-Giants, and 
make them in their turn sorry for their 
sins. 

Again and again he struggled to rise, 
but in vain; at last when almost ex- 
hausted with the effort, the idea came to 
him that if he could no longer use his 
external limbs to do violence to his ene- 
mies, he had better try to use his inter- 
nal organs in some way to wreak secret 
vengeance on his foes. 

As he lay there, his body crying out 
for food still more loudly every day, he 
went within and said to his members 
that he could no more supply them with 
fire, earth, or water, so they must learn 
to feed themselves. And there was great 
consternation within the body of our 
Giant as to what should be done. It was 
suggested that some should be killed to 
make food for others; and in the struggle 
which ensued there was developed within 
the body of our Giant a new motion—a 
new sort of expansion from within, a 
new pulsation. The Giant felt it and won- 
dered. He felt his body vibrating in a 
new way; he felt alive in a way he had 
never felt before. His body moved, yet 
it moved not: he had been hungry, now 
he was fed; and the motion continued 
upwards even unto his breast. His 
breast moved, as it had never moved be- 
fore, and the marvel continued even 
higher: his mouth ceased to crave. And 
higher still, his nostrils felt the thrill of 
life. which they had never felt before. 
And still the mighty life-wave swept on 
until it reached his brain; then, as it 
vivified and awakened his brain, he un- 
derstood as he had never understood be- 
fore: and in one great moment he realized 
hat he breathed. He breathed: he lived: 


he rejoiced. He had triumphed over all 
is enemies. He was not dead, but alive. 
Te was lazy. vet not idle. He was satis- 


fed. yet not fed. As he lay there, he 
earned more and more how to breathe. 
till life pulsed through him more and 
more and he was possessed of new power 


and vitality. And the Spirits of the Air 
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now came in answer to the call of his 
breath and fanned him with cool breezes 
and refreshed him with sweet scents. 

The other Giants watched and could 
not understand why he lived, for they 
knew not the Power of the Air, they un- 
derstood not the mode of life called 
Breath. They watched astounded as he 
lived century after century apparently 
quite happy. 

And as time went on, such was the 
vitality of our Giant that he became 
clothed with hair, beautiful sable-colored 
hair, smooth and silky. The other Giants 
were jealous, very jealous, for the worlds 
were all getting cooler now and the 
Giants felt the need of clothing as they 
never had done before; but there was 
naught wherewith to clothe themselves. 

Now this is the old, old legend con- 
cerning the birth of man, as recorded in 
the Legends of the Giants. How we 
little men live and move and clothe the 
great Giant of our universe, and how it 
all happened through our Giant learning 
to breathe air. Before this, Giants were 
unclothed and men were not. This is the 
oldest record concerning the creation of 
man, for Giants lived long, long ago, in 
prehistoric times. In India, in Egypt, we 
find and shall find legends concerning the 
creation of man; but the Secret Legends 
of the Giants are hidden far, far away 
among the relics of civilizations which 
flourished long before the Babylonians 
and Chaldeans and will not be read by 
mortal eves for many years to come; they 
are only to be read now by true lovers of 
Giants. 

And they say that this is the reason 
why we men can not eat fire; we eat 
earth, air, and water, but fire seems to 
be prohibited. The Great Giant to show 
his gratitude to the little imp, who by 
chaining him to earth had compelled him 
to learn the art of breathing, ordained 
that fire-folk should in future he free 
from all tribute to him and his mem- 
bers. But in order that wonder at the 
Power of Breath might never cease 
among men, he ordained that in the full- 
ness of time Man shall be fed by Breath 
alone—From “The Missing Goddess.” 
Published by G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, ——— 

“And what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?”— 
Micah. 


DREAMS. 


In her unique book of comprehensive 
dream lore, “The Fabric of Dreams” (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.), Mrs. Katherine Tay- 
lor Craig has a chapter on the authors 
and artists who have found inspiration. 
themes, characters, and even plots in 
their own or other people's dreams. 
Stevensbn, she shows, evolved nmen of 
his work out of his dreams and among 
the many others who acknowledged the 
assistance they received from their 
dreams she mentions Dante, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Hood, William Blake, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Lamb, and others 
Now comes another instance of this ceric 
influence, and one of the most sensational 
of them all. For Edward Lucas White. 
author of “El Supremo” and “The Un- 
willing Vestal,” whose new book of shori 
stories, “The Song of the Sirens.” E. P. 
Dutton & Co. will publish within a week 
or two, tells in the preface an uncanny 
tale of how he came to write a number 
of these pieces of fiction. All his life, he 
says, he has been dreaming dreanis “such 
as visit few dreamers.” ‘“Sometinie:,” he 
continues, “I wake with the most distinc: 
recollection of a picture, definite and with 
a multitude of details. Such was the 
dream in which I saw the vision on which 
is based the tale of ‘The Man Who Had 
Seen Them’; saw it not as a painted pic- 
ture, but as if I had been on the cross- 
trees of a vessel under that intense blue 
sky, gazing at the magic islet and its por- 
tentous occupants, The dream was the 
more marvelous since there is nothing 
in either literature or art suggesting any- 
thing which I beheld in that vision of the 
two living shapes. 

“Often I wake with the sensation of 
having just finished reading a book or 
story. Generally I can recall the form 
and appearance of the book and can al- 
most see the last page—size. shape, 
quality of paper and kind of type, with 
every letter of the last sentences. Such 
a dream was that from which I woke 
shuddering, tingling with the horror of 
the revelation at the end of ‘The Flam- 
beau Bracket.’ with the last three sen- 
tences of it, word for word as they 
stand in the story, branded on my sight. 
Yet I was not able to recall in its en- 
tirety the tale IT had just read; fer in 
my dream the whole action took place on 
the window-sill, and what was done and 


said there disclosed all that had gone be- 
fore and implied, unmistakably, all that 
was to come after. This superlative 
artistry I could not attain to in the tale. 


“It has happened that I have dreamed 
the same dream over and over. Some 
of these recurrent dreams have repeated 
themselves many times; a few have re- 
curred at intervals varying from a few 
nights to many months over periods run- 
ning into years. The story called ‘Dis- 
lova’ is told almost exactly as I dreamec 
it; the ending, from getting my eyes 
above the window-sill, once only, on the 
night of February 20, 1911; the earlier 
portion as I dreamed it, sometimes twice 
weekly, sometimes once in six months or 
so, over a period of more than twelve 
years, from early in 1899. Three or 
four times the dream began with my 
escape from the masgacre of my com- 
pany by turning on my pursuers in the 
wood and killing the foremost; gener- 
ally, however, it began when I woke in 
the dark in the dream and saw the light 
twinkling far away across the valley. 
No existent path which my living feet 
have trod is better known to me than is 
that dream-path from my hiding-place 
down to the river-ford and up to the 
castle wall. During the twelve years 
throughout which this dream recurred to 
me my waking meditations dwelt often 
on conjectures as to what I should find 
inside that window, if I ever got inside 
it. But after all that pondering, the cli- 
max of that dream amazed me even more 
than the climax of the tale will probahh 
startle a sensitive reader. I, in m 


dream, did not read it: it happened te | 
me. The diabolical ingenuity of it sti 


gives me spinal intuitions.” 
a nnd 
A CHILD OF SORROW. 


Among the books that may be heartily ] 


recommended at a time when quackery 
seems the chief passport to public atten- 
tion is a little volume entitled “The 
Diary of a Child of Sorrow,” by Elas 
Gewurz, librarian of the Olympic Club 
in San Francisco. We may wish that 
Mr. Gewurz had chosen a less lugubriow 
title, but his book is by no means l- 
gubrious. It is a careful survey of m- 
dividual evolution along a path that 
not always in the shadow and that ends 
always in the sunlight. . 

Sorrow, says the author, is always 


merited and the beginning of the end of 
sorrow is a recognition of its cause: 


It is now that the sacred truth of reincarna- 
tion will draw upon him in a manner: which 
will compel acceptance; he will henceforth 
know it, and consequently he will not seek 
the cause of his sufferings in his actions ‘of 
the present life, but he will realize that the 
events of his former incarnations have shaped 
his present one and causes from the far past 
have made him what he is and put him where 
he finds himself at the given moment. He 
sees a long vista of lives, past and future, to 
be complementary parts of his present stay 
on earth, and, probing the mystery of pain, 
the disciple takes into account the things that 
have gone before and those which are yet to 
come. He finds that many of his sorrows 
were just means resorted to by those who 
guide him to rouse him from his sleep and 
sloth. The mission of pain, he now realizes, 
is to bring about his final disillusionment, so 
that he may be spared much greater calamities 
as he advances towarda the temple. 


Perhaps the author is a little too in- 
clusive. We are inclined to suspect that 
many of our misfortunes are due to the 
follies of the present life and are not 
necessarily rooted in the far past. And 
what can be more lamentable than a nege 
lect of the causative weaknesses that are 
clearly in sight and a search of the far 
past for the causes that so distinctly be- 
long to the here and now. 

The author touches on the subject of 
transmutation. Power, he says, does not 
depend upon grossness, upon substan- 
tiality, as the materialist would have us 
believe: z 


The progress in artificial lighting will serve 
as an illustration. The pine-knot, coarse and 
crude in material, burns with much smoke, 
giving little light; next comes the grease lamp. 
in which fat is burned in a wick; then comes 
the tallow candle and oil lamps, and then kero- 
sene. There is in every instance an increase 
in power and brilliancy of the light, in pro- 
portion as the crude materiality of the medium 
decreases. Refinement of material gives re- 
finement of result. The succeeding step is gas, 
which ig much finer, and the volume of light is 
greater than that of previous grosser me 
diums of lighting. At last electricity is in- 
troduced and the light is more brilliant still: 
it is the eternal law of the spiritualization of 
substance. “The greatest degree of power is 
generated from the smallest quantity of mat- 
ter.” says a great contemporary authority on 
metaphysics. Power subsists in intelligence, 
which is the foundation of all substance on all 
planes and in every conceivable condition. 
This is the sovereign law of the manifested 
universe, and was well known to the alchemists 
and Hermetic ‘philosophers of old. Their 
teachings were fgunded upon those universal 
truths of which the vulgar crowd was igno- 
rant. To the ordinary scientists of all ages 
matter was the matrix of all power, and the 
more opaque a substance was the greater was 
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the force derivable from it supposed to be. 
The alchemists contended the reverse of this 
to be true, and modern science is just be- 
ginning to vindicate the authority of those 
much maligned and seldom understood sages 
They were said to be dreamers and vision 
aries, but their dreams do not seem to have 
been altogether dreams. The latest findings 
of science point to it that there is a consider- 
able substratum of truth behind all their ap- 
parently amusing allegories and parables and 
fairy tales. Mater, it is now. stated on high- 
est authority, is alive and transmutable; in its 
ultimate state it is force, seemingly inert on 
the lowest plane of manifestation, but be- 
coming more vivid and more dynamic as it 
tises in the scale of evolution. In the mineral, 
vegetable, animal, and human kingdoms we see 
the gradual rising of the original matter of the 
universe into ever finer forms, until that which 
was first primordial dust has by slow degrees 
evolved into a conscious reasoning being. 


The volume is a short one and un- 
technical. We should like to hear more 
from Mr. Gewurz. 


Tux Diary of A CHILD oF Sorrow. By 
Elias Gewurz. Chicago: Yogi Publication So- 
ciety. . 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PROPHECIES. 


(By Sepharial.) 


From old-time bonds the Russian Bear 
shall break, 

And from the dust of bones a living 
thing shall make. 

By thirteen lost so much the people gain, 

Then Michael shall resume his earthly 
reign. 

The world shall know this prophecy for 
true, 

When Ten and Nine shall join twice 
ten and two. 


Belgium in Fourteen devastate shall be; 

In Twenty-one a cause of enmity. 

But Thirty-eight shall see a king en- 
throned 

The Lily-Branch that nations have dis- 
owned. 

Her years of increase reach to seventy- 
four, 

Then comes the flood: the sun shall shine 
no more. 


Byzantium’s kings shall pass in Twenty- 
one: 

Her palaces by rats are overrun; 

In Fifty-two for bread her people groan: 

In Seventy-six she reaps what she has 
sown. 


‘Her strength in Seventeen wasted by the 


sword; 
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Fifty renews the glory of the Lord! 


When Judah's vagrant sons a hove have 


i found, 
In Salem shall a British prince be 
crowned; 
For Eighty years and one his tree shall 
stand, 


And milk and honey overflow the land. 

The dynasty begun in Twenty-four, 

Four times renewed ere it shall reach 
fourscore. 


Though world-wide strife shall leave her 
_ undismayed— 

Fires of affliction by her waters stayed— 

In Sixty-two her ships shall burn and 
blaze, 

Her coasts aflame shall light her dread 
amaze: 

In Seventy-four her strength shall wasted 


Thus runs the rote of Holland’s destiny. 


Two hundred years and more shall not 
avail 
To dim the lustre of the Latin fame: 
Against all enemies shall France prevail 
And add increasing glories to her 
name. 
Then gold shall change to a more ruddy 
hue 
And wider conquests shall her sons pur- 
sue. 


An auge of glory lights Britannia’s name, 


In Twenty-four and Thirty-six the 
same: 

While over all the earth her Branches 
run, 


The Root itself is hurt in Forty-one. 

Then shall her targe be turned, her arms 
reversed, 

Among the centuries we dread the 
Twenty-first. 


Israel, redeemed, her City shall restore: 
The work begins in Nineteen twenty 
four; 

And never shall her ramparts fall again 
Till Judah’s Lion ends His earthly reign: 
Then wealth shall spread its bounties all 
around, 

ifted in air and treasured underground, 
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France leagued with Albion to shelter 
Spain, 

The ancient bond shall be renewed again. 

Across the frozen plains the Bear shall 

run 


To taste the honey from the rising Sun: 

Then furthest East and furthest West 
shall be 

United in a bond of amity. 


In Sixty-three is Judah’s power restored, 

His eyes shall see the Glory of the Lord: 

Shiloh shall come the Scorpion power to 
wrest, 

The Bull shall turn its amble to the 
West: 

The sea is Black, the river Russ is red, 

In Sixty-six the Lion rears its head. 


An Anglo-Dutch alliance in the midst of 
war 

Will span a sea and heal an ancient sore: 

In Lower Lands the seed reserved is 
sown; 

Behold it to a mighty nation grown! 

Thrust forth, embarked, long trail and 
heavy toil, 

A forest growth springs up on Afric soil. 


Venus Merx and Moon in Sagitta, 

sThe Bull will die in Andalusia: 

Taurus on high, with Leo Mars ascends 

For all their woes the Gauls will make 
amends; . 

Eighteen is sweet and Nineteen judg- 
ment shows, 

While Twenty shall decide twixt friend: 
and foes. 


Judah in France shall find a home and 
friends, i 

Reaping a rich reward for what it lends:, 

Out of her desolation and her pain, | 

By Judah’s power, shall France be rai 
again: 

In Forty joined shall two Republics b 

And France shall lead the way in Si: 
three. 


Erin, detached, and nervous as the roe, 

From Twelve to Twenty-five no rest sh 
know: 

Then Hestia comes and o’er the 
Isle 

Peace and Prosperity attend her smile. 

But Thirty-seven renews her old ala 

And Forty-one brings trouble to ! 
arms. 


The earth shall tremble in the dist? 
West 

And change of clime shall bring a gt 
unrest; 

Then certain people, born to larger fa 

Forth from the Northwest Isles st 
emigrate. 


emer 


How they were led by One of gentle 
hand 
But few of that great flock will under- 


stand. 

Judgment shall come upon the old 
régime ; 

What Peter built will prove a maniac’s 
dream: 

What Saturn binds, prolific Jove shall 
loose, 

Bread shall be scarce and ruddy wine 
profuse. 

Chaos and strife for thirty years shall 
reign; 


The Little Child shali then be born again. 


When lead and tin are in the Urn com- 
bined 


The soul of Russ shall search its heart 
. and mind: 

The Slav reborn then France shall test 
her power 


And Shuleh rises in the selfsame hour: 

Michael enthroned, revolt shall have an 
end, 

Then rich and poor together 
amend. 


make 


Two thousand years and six revulsion 
comes, 

Alba regards her devastated homes: 

In Seventy-six the Turkish rout begins 

And Ninety-nine shall wipe away het 
sins: 

In Twenty-eight shall Gaul renew her 
stress = 

Emerging on an age of happiness. 


Fair Poland knows no peace while Merx 
doth reign; 

In Twenty-five it suffers less of pain: 

In Thirty-seven it springs forth fierce 
and strong, 

And seeks redress of yet another wrong: 

Sixty reduced, twelve years of durance 
vile; 

And then for ninety years her fortunes 
smile. ‘ 


Archangels fight while Spaniards lie su- 
pine; 

Above, below, Holland and Spain be- 
tween: 

The mischief done begins in Forty-four, 

By insurrections vexed for twelve years 
more: 

Stricken in Fifty-two by scourge of 
Heaven; 
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Reduced, undone, and lost in Sixty-seven. 


Out of the West the Aquarian Child shall 
hie, i 

Saturn and Mars to meet in Gemini: 

Seven years reviled and twelve in place 
of trust, 

Then Draco gets the Sagittarian thrust: 

Nineteen shall hurt and Twenty-four un- 
fix; 

His star shall disappear at sixty-six. 


Grey Dove without, satanic Red within, 

A mouth of swelling words, a heart oi 
sin: 

Though high the Babel of ambition’s 
craze, 

A felon’s grave, and none to sing his 
praise; 

Debased, outcast; Peace comes a year too 
late 

To quench the fires of his malignant hate. 


The light no more from East to West 
shall flow . 
But turn at seventy-five and backward 


go: 
A subtle thing is this and hard to fix, 
The fact is recognized in Twenty-six; 
For then will shine a message through 
the night 
And when the sun has set it shall be 
light. 


A vain attempt the old régime to raise 

Gives vogue in France to puppet-making 
craze; 

A sweep on horseback, so the people say, 

Should not pretend to sway our destiny. 

In Twenty-three, the seventh uplifts the 
fool; 

And Twenty-nine shall terminate his rule. 


Wondrous in Labor as in arts of War 
Britain shail be reborn in Twenty-four: 
Riot in London reaps in Twenty-three 
By fire and orge a hapless destiny: 
The Charter floated on Hepatic pool 
By gold and purple is the Merse made 
full. 


In Twenty-one shall Turkey’s power be 
spent, 

In Twenty-four. by red revolt be rent; 

In Twenty-seven she rails against the 
Cross, 

Thirty reveals the measure of her loss; 

Her treasure squandered and her life- 
blood spilled, 

The Week of Prophecy is now fulfilled 


* 


"he Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
an extract from Mr. Asquith’s Romanes 
Lectures on the giants of the Victorian 
era. Mr. Asquith asks why these great 
men came so closely together. He says 
that there is no theory of causation that 
can adequately explain the indisputable 
fact. 

But Mr. Asquith might have gone far- 
ther afield and he would have found simi- 
lar phenomena all the way through his- 
tory. Sometimes the giants come singly, 
but more often they come in groups, as 
though they were inseparable compan- 
ions summoned from some limbo for the 
accomplishment of a common purpose. 
In the market place of ancient Athens 
we find philosophers enough to stock a 
world, thinkers who, as it were, supplied 
the philosophy for the consumption of 
ages. There have been similar collec- 
tions of artists and statesmen and sol- 
diers. Sometimes the groups mingle as 
in the Elizabethan age, when we find the 
greatest of writers, the greatest of ex- 
plorers, and the greatest of sailors. At 
one moment the stage is crowded with 
mighty men, and at the next moment it 
is empty. The American revolution 
called forth a galaxy of stars of the first 
magnitude, and then with the exception 
of the solitary figure of Abraham Lin- 
coln the lights are dimmed and a dreary 
mediocrity holds sway. Is it the great- 
ness of the age that produces the great- 
ness of human genius? Or is there in 
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some mysterious way a synchronization 
of demand and supply, a conscious and 
intended fulfillment of a nation’s need? 

In the light of reincarnation we incline 
toward the latter theory. If nature is 
a harmonious unity there must be a law 
of periodicity in the movements of its 
parts. If the same drama is played again 
and again upon the stage of human evo- 
lution there is no reason why we should 
not expect the reappearance of the same 
actors. Indeed it would seem that they 
must reappear, if we realize that death 


.can produce no fundamental change in 


the great characteristics of human na- 
ture. The dead poet is as much a poet as 
the living poet. The soldier does not 
change his traits because he has passed 
through the portals of death. The artist 
remains an artist, and the saint remains 
a saint, even though their dominant 
tendencies sink for a time under the tide 
of sleep. And those characteristics can 
be expressed only in human communion, 
amid the affairs of life, in the storm 
and stress amid which they were nur- 
tured. 

It is not more astonishing that the 
giants of genius should apear in groups 
than that members of Congress should 
assemble at the opening of a legislative 
session and at no other time. Or that 
armies should congregate when war is 
threatened. That we are not able always 
to discern the cause is no evidence that 
no cause exists. The workings of a loom 
with its thousands of parts, its maze of 
flashing shuttles, is a mystery to one un- 
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skilled in mechanics, but he would in- 
deed be foolish who would deny the mu- 
tual dependence of the parts, or the plan 
that guides the shuttles. The depend- 
ence and the plan are alike proved by a 
glance at the finished product, in which 
every thread is in its place and every 
color is harmonious. Great men are 
born in groups because the stage of hu- 
man events is ready and set for them. 
It is their drama and no other that is to 
be played. 
a a 
THE SEVEN SELVES. 
(By Kahlil Gibran.) 

In the stillest hour of the night, as I 
lay half asleep, my seven selves sat to- 
gether and thus conversed in whispers: 

First Self: Here, in this madman, I 
have dwelt all these years, with naught 
to do but renew his pain by day and 
recreate his sorrow by night. I can bear 
my fate no longer, and now I rebel. 

Second Self: Yours is a better lot 
than mine, brother, for it is given me to 
be this man’s joyous self. I laugh his 
laughter and sing his happy hours, and 
with thrice winged feet I dance his 
brighter thoughts. It is I that would 
rebel against my weary existence. 

Third Self: And what of me, the love- 
ridden self, the flaming brand of wild 
passion and fantastic desires? It is I the 


love-sick self who would rebel against 


this madman. 

Fourth Self: I, amongst yoù all, am 
the most miserable, for naught was given 
me but odious hatred and destructive 
loathing. It is I, the tempest-like self, 
the one born in the black caves of hell, 
who would protest against the serving 
of this madman. 

Fifth Self: Nay, it is I, the thinking 
self, the fanciful self, the self of hunger 
and thirst, the one doomed to wander 
without rest in search of unknown things 
and things not yet created; it is I, not 
you, who would rebel. 

Sixth Self: And I, the working self, 
the pitiful laborer, who, with patient 
hands and longing eves, fashion the days 
into images and give the formless ele- 
ments new and eternal forms— it is I, the 
solitary one, who would rebel against this 
restless madman. 

Seventh Self: How strange that you 
all would rebel against this man, because 
each and every one of you has a pre- 


ordained fate to fulfill) Ah! could I but 
be like one of you, a self with a deter- 
mined lot! But I have none, I am the 
do-nothing self, the one who sits in the 
dumb, empty nowhere and nowhen, while 
you are busy recreating life. Is it you 
or I, neighbors, who should rebel? 

When the seventh self thus spake the 
other six selves looked with pity upon 
him, but said nothing more; and as the 
night grew deeper one after the other 
went to sleep enfolded with a new and 
happy submission. 

But the seventh self remained watching 
and gazing at nothingness, which is be- 
hind all things—From “The Madman.” 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf; $1.25. 

a nn 

We see that every external motion. 
act, gesture, whether voluntary or me- 
chanical, organic or mental, is produced. 
and preceded by internal feeling or emo; 
tion, will or volition, and thought or! 
mind. As no outward motion or change.’ 
when normal, in man’s external body, car 
take place unless provoked by an inward. 
impulse, so with the external or 


inanifested Universe.—Secret Doctrine. 
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EDUCATION. 

President Eliot of Harvard University: 
regrets the lack of religious teaching in 
our public schools. Because there is no 
religious teaching the road is left open 
to materialism. Materialism is taken for’ 
granted in an atmosphere that has been 
cleared of everything bu: materialism. 
In this way the evils of our social life 
are perpetuated and the road is cleared 
for injustice, wrongs, and war. 

But, asks President Eliot, what can 
you do about it? The sectarians will not 
allow religion to be taught school chil- 
dren unless it be their own peculiar ver- 
sions. And then the other sectarians ob- 
ject. They veto one another, and the 
sick man is allowed to die while the 
medical schools dispute. 

President Eliot would like to see the 
teaching of ethics as distinct from doc- 
trine. The war, he says, has taught 
ethics to the soldiers engaged in it. They 
have learned to suffer for one another 
and to die for one another. Can not 
children be taught the same? Religion 
of the right kind does not depend upor 
the authority of some one who is sup 
posed to have promulgated it. Religion 
is not true because a Savior taught it 


The Saviors taught it because it was 
true. May we not avoid the pitfalls of 
sectarianism and at the same time teach 
to children the beauties of service? 
Nothing more than this is needed. The 
child does not ask for authorities. It is 
only foolish adults who do that. The 
child grasps an ethical principle without 
difficulty and without a demand for chap- 
ter and verse. 

President Eliot deserves all the ap- 
plause that he is likely to get for his 
wisé suggestions. But they are not likely 
to be accepted. The churches are watch- 
ing the schools as cats watch mice. Any 
attempt to teach ethics would result in 
an instant demand, a dozen instant de- 
mands, to supply the teachers, and we 
all know just what that would mean, 
It would mean the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
and the Westminster Confession, and 
goodness only knows what else. The 
schools must be quarantined against the 
sectarians, 

The remedy, of course, must be found 
in the home, and not in the schools. 
There are some duties that parents can 
not delegate, and the duty of religious 
instruction is among them. And actually 
it is a very simple duty. Let children be 
taught the difference between right and 
wrong, not because rights and wrongs are 
to be found catalogued in some sup- 
posedly sacred book, but because their 
recognition is within the sphere of a 
universal intuition to which no appeal is 
ever vainly made, and that is peculiarly 
active in children. Let children be 
taught the duality of their own nature, 
and the unending conflict between the 
animal and the divine. Let them be 
aught to obey the higher impulses be- 
cause they are the higher impulses, and 
not because it is the will of a god or the 
precept of a scripture that they should 
so obey. And let them identify those 
igher impulses with the desire to serve 
their fellows, and not to prey upon their 
ellows. It may be that adults can not 
always understand these things, but it 
will be found that children invariably 
understand them, that they regard them 
as self-evident facts, and that they will 
not demand authorities nor sanctions. 
The child that has been encouraged to 
discriminate between its higher and its 
lower nature will not later on be found 
in the “gang,” and still less in gaol. 

Teach children not to be afraid either 
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of gods or microbes. Teach them the 
beneficences of nature, and not its sup- 
posed hostilities. Teach them something 
of the “divine carelessness” which is the 
best of all prophylactics, the surest shield 
against misfortune. Teach them to love 
beautiful things. It will be easy because 
they already love them. 

The child is not a new creation wait- 
ing to be shaped and molded by schools 
and teachers. Growth is the law of its 
being, and all we can do is to provide the 
light and the nurture. Usually we pro- 
vide darkness and starvation, so far as 
its higher nature is concerned. We care- 
fully teach it the poison of self-interest, 
and self-assertion, and self-indulgence. 
We teach it to be afraid, hedge it around 
with terrors, and then complain when 
the fruit is bitter. And yet it should be 
easy so to train a child that it will in- 
stinctively choose the right long before 
adultship. 


a nd 


MEDIUMSHIP. 


(By W.B. Yeats) $ 
Only in rapid and subtle thought, or in 


faint accents heard in the quiet of the 
mind, can the thought of the spirit come 
to us but little changed; for a mind, that 
grasps objects simultaneously according 
to the degree of its liberation, does not 
think the same thought with the mind 
that sees objects one after another. The 
purpose of most religious teaching, of 
the insistence upon the submission to 
God’s will above all, is to make certain 
of the passivity of the vehicle where it 
is most pure and most tenuous, When 
we are passive where the vehicle is 
coarse, we become mediumistic, and the 
spirits who would mould themselves in 
that coarse vehicle can only rarely and 
with great difficulty speak their own 
thoughts and keep their own memory. 
They. are subject to a kind of drunken- 
ness and are stupefied, old writers say, 
as if with honey, and readily mistake our 
memory for their own, and believe them- 
selves whom and what we please. We 
bewilder and overmaster them, for once 
they are among the perceptions of suc- 
cessive objects, our reason, being an in- 
strument created and sharpened by those 
objects, is stronger than their intellect. 
and they can but repeat with brief 
glimpses from another state. our’ knowl- 
edge and our words—From “Per Amica 
Silentia Lunae” Published by the Mae- 
nullan Company. 
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PARACELSUS. 


Be sure that God 

Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he 
deigns impart. 

Ask the gier-eagle why she stoops at 
once 

Into the vast and unexplored abyss. 

What full-grown power informs her 
from the first, 

Why she not 
beating - 

The silent boundless regions of the sky! 

Be sure they sleep not whom God needs. 
Nor fear . 

Their holding light his charge, when 
every hour 

That finds that charge delayed is a new 
death. 


marvels, strenuously 


{ go to prove my soul! 

[ see my way as birds their trackless 
way— 

{ shall arrive. 
first, 

{ ask not: but unless God sends His hail 
or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling 
snow, 

In some good time—His good time—l 
shall arrive: 


What time, what circuit 


He guides me and the bird. In His good 
time. 
If I stoop 


. Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

Ít is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast—its splendor, soon or 
late, 

Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge 
one day! 

Progress is 

The law of life, man’s self is not yet 
Man! 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his 
end : 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly 
forth, 

While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness, here and there a towering 
mind 

O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: when the 
host 

Ts out at once to the despair of night, 

When all mankind alike is perfected, 

Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till 
then, 

I say, begins man's general infancy! 

—Robert Browning. 


By paralyzing his lower personality, 
and arriving thereby at the full knowl- 
edge of the son-separateness of his 
Higher Self from the One Absolute Self, 
man can, even during his terrestrial life, 
become as “one of us.” —Secret Doctrine. 
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LOGIA OF THE LORD. 


In response to various inquiries the 
following may be said regarding the say- 
ings of Jesus that have been found re- 
corded upon scraps of manuscript, .and 
that are either variants of the canonical 
documents or additions to them. 

An interesting fragment was found in 
1905 in a mound at Oxyrhynchus. l 
consists of a single vellum leaf, prac- 
tically complete except at. one of the 
lower corners. The book to which the 
leaf belonged was of remarkably modest 
dimensions, but though’ the writen sur- 
face only slightly exceeds two inche 
square the scribe has succeeded in com 
pressing forty-five lines into the two 
pages. He used a small and not very 
regular uncial hand, round and upright 
of a type pointing to a fourth rather 
than a fifthy-century date. The follow- 
ing is a translation of the fragment: 


3 before he does wrong makes all mar 
ner of subtle excuse. But give heed lest w 
also suffer the same things as they; for the’ 
evil-doeys among men receive their rewor 
not among the living only, but also await pwt | 
ishment and much torment. 

And he took them and brought them inv 
the very place of purification, and was walking 
in the temple. 

And a certain Pharisee, a chief pres 
whose name was Levi (?), met them and sic 
to the Saviour, Who gave thee leave te wii 
in this place of purification and to see thee 
holy vessels, when thou hast not washed w" 
yet have thy disciples bathed their feet? Bw 
defiled thou hast walked in this temple, whe 
ts a pure place, wherein no other man watt 
except he has washed himself and changed ki 
garments, neither does he venture to see thes 
holy vessels. 

And the Saviour straightway stood still wt! 
his disciples and answered him, Art thou ther 
being here in the temple, clean? i 

He saith unto him, I am clean; for! 
washed in the pool of David. and having J} 
scended by one staircase. I ascended by t 
other, and I put on white and clean garmcet 
and then I came and looked upon these ke 
vessels. 

The Saviour answered and said unio K 
Woe ye blind, who see not. Thaw hast wast 
in these running waters wherein dogs and © 
have been cast night and day, and W 
cleansed and wiped the outside skin wh 
also the harlots and flute girls anoin! 1 
wash and wipe and beautify for the Jus’ 
men; bul within they are fuil of scorp” 


and all wickedness. But I and my disciples, 
who thou sayest have not bathed, have been 
dipped in the waters of eternal life which 


come from But woe unto thee... . 
Two years earlier, in 1903, another 
fragment had been found at Oxyr- 


yichus, consisting of forty-two incom- 
lete lines on the back of a survey list 
of various pieces of land. The survey 
ist, says Dr. Grenfell, of the Egypt Ex- 
loration Fund, was written in a cursive 
hand of the end of the second or early 
art of the third century. The following 
is the translation: 

These are the (wonderful?) words which 
Jesus the living (Lord) spake to and 
Thomas, and he said unto (them), Every one 
that hearkens to these words shall never taste 
of death. 

Jesus saith, Let not him who seeks . . 
cease until he finds, and when he finds he 
shall be astonished ; astonished he shall reach 
the kingdom, and having reached the kingdom 
he shall rest. 

Jesus saith, (ye ask? who are those) that 
draw us (to the kingdom, if) the kingdom is 
in heaven? the fowls of the air, and 
all beasts that are under the earth, and the 
fishes of the sea, (these are they which draw) 
you, and the Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you; and whoever shall know himself shall 
find it. (Strive therefore?) io know your- 
selves, and ye shall be aware that ye are the 
sons of the (almighty?) Father; (and?) ye 
shall know that ye are in (the city of God?), 
and ye are (the city?). 

Jesus saith, A man shall not hesitate 
fo ask . . . concerning his place (in the 
kingdom. Ye shall know) that many that are 
first shall be last and the last first and (they 
shall have eternal life?) 

Jesus saith, Everything that is not bcfore 
thy face and that which is hidden from thee 
shall be revealed to the. For there is nothing 
hidden that shall not be made manifest, nor 
buried which shall not be raised. 

His disciples question him and say, How 
shall we fast and how shall we (pray?) 
und what (commandment) shall we keep... 
Jesus saith, do not of truth 
; blessed is he. 


The following are the Logia discovered 
in 1897 at Oxyrhynchus and published 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund: 


Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye 
shall in no wise fnd the kingdom of God; 
und except ye make the sabbath a real sab- 
bath, ye shall not see the Father. 

Jesus saith, [ stood in the midst of the 
world and in the flesh was I seen of them, and 
ÍI found all men drunken, and none found 1 
athirst among them, and my sould grieveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind 
in their heart and see not. 

Jesus saith, Wherever there are (iwo) they 
are not without God, and wherever there is 
one alone, I say, Í am with him. Raise the 
stone, and there thou shuit find me; cleave 
the wood, and there am l. 

Jesus saith, A Prophet is not acceptabile in 
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his own country, neither doth a physician work 
curses upon them that know him. 

Jesus saith, A city built on the top of a high 
pirt and stablished, can neither fall nor be 

td. 

Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one ear, (but 
the other thou hast closed). 

In addition to the foregoing the exca- 
vators found eight fragments of a papy- 
rus in roll form containing a lost Gospel 
and of which the following is a transla- 
tion: 


(Take no thought) from morning until even 
nor from evening until morning, either for 
your food what ye shall eat or for your rai- 
ment what ye shall put on. Ye are far better 
than the lilies which grow but spin not. Hav- 
ing one garment, what do ye (lack?) . 

Who could add to your stature? He him- 
self will give you your garment. His disciples 
say unto him, When wilt thou be manifest to 
us, and when shail we see thee? He saith, 
When ye shall be stripped and not be 
ashamed. . 

| He said, The key of knowledge ye 
hid; ye entered not in yourselves and to them 
that were entering in ye opened not. 

Dr. Grenfell points out that the an- 
swer ascribed in the papyrus to Jesus 
bears a striking resemblance to the an- 
swer made to a similar question in a 
passage of the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians which is referred to several 
times by Clement of Alexandria, and 
which ran thus: “When Salome asked 
how long death would prevail, the Lord 
said, So long as ye women bear chil- 
dren. For I have come to destroy the 
works of the female. And Salome said 
to him, Did I therefore well in bearing 
no children? The Lord answered and 
said, Eat every herb, but eat not that 
which has bitterness. When Salome 
asked when those things about which 
she questioned should be made known, 
the Lord said, When ye trample upon 
the garment of shame y when the two be- 
come one, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female.” A similar 
reference is found in the Second Epistle 
of Clement xii, 2, “For the Lord him- 
self heing asked by some one when his 
kingdom should come, said, When the 
two shall be one, and the outside as the 
inside, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female.” 

The theosophical student may test his 
intuition as to the meaning of these 
strange sayings. 

a O 

The first manifestation of the Kosmos 
in the form of an Egg was the most 
widely diffused belief of Antiquity. 
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GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS. 


In the intellectual sphere it will be 
found that most of the great names of 
the Victorian Age are those of men and 
women born in the ten years between 
1809 and 1819. Carlyle, Macaulay, Dis- 
racli, J. S. Mill are all a little earlier, 
and Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, 
Millais, George Meredith a little later. 
But the calendar of those ten years is 
worth recounting: 

In 1809 Darwin, Gladstone, Tennyson. 

1811 Thackeray. 

1812 Dickens, Robert Browning. 

1816 Charlotte Bronté. 

1819 (the birth year of Queen Vic- 
toria herself), George Eliot, Charles 
Kingsley, Ruskin. 

I have included Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, not because, but in spite of their 
being politicians. 

At the queen’s accession the eldest of 
these was twenty-eight and the youngest 
eighteen. That year (1837)—the open- 
ing scene of the Victorian drama—fitly 
heralded the future; for in it were given 
to the English world two immortal 
works, opposite as the poles in charac- 
ter, but éach disclosing for the first time 
the real genius of its author: Dickens 
“Pickwick Papers” and Carlyle’s “French 
Revolution.” During the decade which 
followed our literature was enriched by 
“Vanity Fair.” “Jane Eyre,” the first 
volume of “Modern Painters,” and the 
first two volumes of Macaulay’s “History 
of England.” 

Sir Edward Clarke has recently pro- 
duced an interesting autobiography. . . . 
I will not got through his catalogue, but 
every one should read and study; but 
I will take two or three years as samples, 
sometimes omitting one or two of Sir E. 
Clarke’s specimens, and sometimes add- 
ing one or two, for which he has not 
found a place. 

Take first 1850—the year of “Penden- 
nis.” “In Memoriam,” and “Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day.” Or again, 1855, 
with “Maud,” “Men and Women,” “The 
Virginians,” Macaulay's third and fourth 
volumes, and Herbert Spencer's “Psy- 
chology.” Or, lastly, 1859, with the 
“Idylls of the King.” “Adam Bede,” 
“The Tale of Two Cities.” “The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,” Edward Fitzger- 
alds “Rubaiyat,” and (in some ways 
the most epoch-making of them all) 


Darwin's “Origin of Species.” Even 
this marvelous and almost unexampled 
array gives an inadequate idea of the 
resources of Victorian genius when the 
age was at its zenith. For, within the 
same ten years, we have the first pub- 
lished poems of Matthew Arnold and 
William Morris, Ruskin’s, “Stones of 
Venice,” the first novel of Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” 
Mill’s “Liberty,” and the best work of 
Charles Kingsley. . . The stream, if 
never afterward quite so full and 
strong, did not dry up; it was for years 
later being constantly reinforced and 


vitalized by new tributaries, down to the | 


very confines of the Victorian Age. 

The wind blows where it lists: and 
no theory of causation with which I am 
acquainted—whether of heredity, or en- 


vironment, or of any combination or per- | 


mutation of posisble or imaginable ante- 
cedents—can adequately account for 
these indisputable facts. It is right, 
moreover, to record that the Victorian 
public, the men in the street at whom 
Matthew Arnold gibed, the subscribers 
to the circulating libraries, which then 
went far to mike or unmake the for- 
tunes of an author, were neither unap- 
preciative nor exclusive in their appre- 
ciations. It is true that the two greatest 
of the women writers of the age—Char- 
lotte Brontë and George Eliot—were, at 
the ouest of their careers, roughly 
handled by the orthodox and fashionable 
critics. 
their own. 


But both came very soon inte . 
In the case of another pair | 


of the most gifted authors of the time. | 
Robert Browning and George Meredith. | 
each of whom had to wait before he | 
could make good his claims to pdss, from | 
the worship of a coterie, into the recog- . 


nized Pantheon, the fault lay perhaps as 


much with the perversity of the writer . 
as with the dullness of the public—From | 
Mr. Asquith’s Romanes Lecture, “Some ; 


Aspects of the Victorian Age.” 
marenea 


Cronus with his scythe cuts down even | 


the longest and, to us, seemingly endless 
cycles, which, for all that, are limited in 


Eternity, and with the same scythe de- ; 
Ot one : 
Praise | 
the God or Gods, or flout one or both, | 
that scythe will not tremble one-million- | 
eth of a second in its ascending or de- 


stroys the mightiest rebels. Aye, 
will escape the scythe of time. 


scending course. 


THE PILGRIM. 


I am my ancient self, 
Long paths I've trod, 

The luring light before, 
Behind the red; 

And in the beam and blow 
The misty God. 


I am my ancient self. 
My flesh is young, 
But old, mysterious words 
Engage my tongue. 
And weird, lost songs 
Old bards have sung. 


I have not fared alone. 
In mount and dell 

The one I fain would be 
Stands by me well, 

And bids my man’s heart list 
To the far bell. 


Give me nor ease nor goal— 
Only the Way, 
A bit of bread and sleep 
Where the white waters play, 
The pines, the patient stars, 
And the new day. 
~—Richard Wightman, in “Soul Spur.” 
tment 
WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET — 
DOCTRINE.” 
This Doctrine teaches that the whole 
Universe is ruled by intelligent and semi- 
intelligent Forces and Powers. 


The religious and esoteric history of 
every nation was imbedded in symbols; 
it was never expressed literally in so 
many words. All the thoughts and emo- 
tions, all the learning and knowledge, re- 
vealed and acquired, of the early Races, 
found their pictorial expression in alle- 
gory and parable. Why? Because the 
spoken word has a potency not only un- 
known to, but even unsuspected and 
naturally disbelieved in, by the modern 
“sages.” Because sound and rhythm are 
closely related to the four Elements of 
the Ancients; and because such or an- 
other vibration in the air is sure to 
awaken the corresponding Powers, union 
with which produces good or bad results, 
as the case may be. 


Satan never assumed an anthropomor- 
phic, individualized shape, until the crea- 
tion by man of the “one living personal 
God” had been accomplished, and then 
merely as a matter of prime necessity. 
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A screen was needed; a scapegoat to ex- 
plain the cruelty, blunders, and but too 
evident injustice, perpetrated by him for 
whom absolute perfection, mercy, and 
goodness were claimed. 


One can not claim God as the synthe- 
sis of the whole Universe, as Omnipres- 
ent and Omniscient and Infinite, and then 
divorce him from Evil. As there is far 
more Evil than Good in the world, it fol- 
lows on logical grounds that either God 
must include Evil, or stand as the direct 
cause of it, or else surrender his claims 


to Absoluteness. 
p 


KAMARUPA. 


Metaphysically, and in our esoteric 
philosophy, it is the subjective form cre- 
ated through the mental and physical de- 
sires and thoughts in connection with 
things of matter, by all sentient beings, a 
form which survives the death of their 
bodies. After that death three of these 
seven “principles” or let us say planes 
of senses and consciousness on which the 
human instincts and ideation act in turn 
—viz., the body, its astral prototype and 
physical vitality—being of no further use 
remain on earth; three higher principles, 
grouped into one, merge into the state of 
Devachan, in which state the Higher Ego 
will remain until the hour for a new re- 
incarnation arrives; and the etdolon of 
the ex-Personality is left alone in its new 
abode. Here the pale copy of the man 
that was vegetates for a period of time, 
the duration of which is variable and ac- 
cording to the element of materiality 
which is left in it, and which is deter- 
mined by the past life of the defunct. 
Bereft as it is of its higher mind, spirit 
and physical senses, if left alone to. its 
own senseless devices, it will gradually 
fade out and disintegrate. But, if 
forcibly drawn back into the terrestrial 
sphere, whether by the passionate desires 
and appeals of the surviving friends or 
by regular necromantic practices—one of 
the most pernicious of which is medium- 
ship—the “spook” may prevail for a 
period greatly exceeding the span of the 
natural life of its body. Once the Kama- 
rupa has learnt the way back to living 
human bodies, it becomes a vampire, 
feeding on the vitality of those who are 
so anxious for its company. In India 
the eidolons are called Pisachas, and are 
much dreaded—Theesephical Glossary. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE EARY CHURCH. 
(By H. G. Wells.) 


The entire history of the growth of the 
Christian doctrine in those disordered 
early centuries is a history of theology 
by committee; a history of furious 
wrangling, of hasty compromises, and 
still more hasty attenrpts to clinch mat- 
ters by anathema. When the muddle was 
at its very worst, the church was con- 
fronted by enormous political opportuni- 
ties. In order that it should seize these 
one chief thing appeared imperative: 
doctrinal uniformity. The emperor him- 
self, albeit unbaptized and very ignorant 
of Greek, came and seated himself in the 
midst of Christian thought upon a golden 
throne. At the end of it all Eusebius, 
that supreme Trimmer, was prepared to 
damn everylastingly all those who 
doubted that consubstantiality he him- 
self had doubted at the beginning of the 
conference. It is quite clear that Con- 
stantine did not care who was damned or 
for what period, so long as the Christians 
ceased to wrangle among themselves. 
The practical unanimity of Nica was se- 
cured by threats, and then, turning upon 
the victors, he sought by threats to re- 
store Arius to communion. The imperial 
aim was a common faith to unite the em- 
pire. The crushing out of the Arians and 
of the Paulicians and suchlike heretics, 
and more particularly the systematic ob- 
struction by the orthodox of all heretical 
writings, had about it none of that quality 
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of honest conviction which comes to 
who have a real knowledge of 
God; it was a bawling down of dissen- 
sions that, left to work themselves out, 
would have spoilt good business; it was 
the fist of Nicolas of Myra over again, 
except that after the days of Ambrose 
the sword of the executioner and the 
fires of the book-burner were added to 
the weapon of the human voice. Priscil- 
lian was the first human sacrifice for- 
mally offered up under these improved 
conditions to the greater glory of the 
reinforced Trinity. Thereafter the blood 
of the heretics was the cement of Chris- 
tian unity. 

It is with these things in mind that 
those who profess the new faith are be- 
coming so markedly anxious to distin- 
guish God from the Trinitarian’s deity. 
At present if any one who has left the 
Christian communion declares himself a 
believer in God, priest and parson swell 
with self-complacency. There is no rea- 
son why they should do so. That many 
of us have gone from them and found 
God is no concern of theirs. It is not 
that we who went out into the wilder- 
ness which we thought to be a desert, 
away from their creeds and dogmas, have 
turned back and are returning. It is that 
we have gone still further, and are be- 
yond that desolation. Never more shall 
we return to those who gather under the 
cross. By faith we disbelieved and de- 
nied. By faith we said of that stuffed 
scarecrow of divinity, that incoherent ac- 


those 
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cumulation of antique theological notions, 
the Nicene deity, “This is certainly no 
God.” And by faith we have found 
God.—From “God the ‘Invisible King.” 
Published by the Macmillan Company. 


es 
KARMA. 


Consider with me that the individual 
existence is a rope which stretches from 
the infinite to the infinite and has no 
end and no commencement, neither is it 
capable of being broken. This rope is 
formed of innumerable fine threads, 
which, lying closely together, form its 
thickness. These threads are colorless, 
are perfect in their qualities of straight- 
ness, strength, and levelness. This rope, 
passing as it does through all places, suf- 
fers strange accident. Very often a 
thread is caught and becomes attached, 
or perhaps is only violently pulled away 
from its even way. Then for a great 
time it is disordered, and it disorders the 
whole. Sometimes one is stained with 
dirt or with color; and not only does the 
stain run on further than the spot of 
contact, but it discolors other of the 
threads. And remember that the threads 
are living—are like electric wires, more, 
are like quivering nerves. How far, 
then, must the stain, the drag awry, be 
communicated! But eventually the long 
strands, the living threads which in their 
unbroken continuity form the individual, 
pass out of the shadow into the shine. 
Then the threads are no longer color- 
less, but golden; once more they lie to- 
gether, level. Once more harmony is 
established between them; and from that 
harmony within the greater harmony is 
perceived. 

This illustration presents but a small 
portion—a single side of the truth; it is 
ess than a fragment. Yet, dwell on it; 
ny its aid you may be led to perceive 
more. What it is necessary first to un- 
derstand is, not that the future is arbi- 
rarily formed by any separate acts of 
he present, but that the whole of the 
future is in unbroken continuity with 
the present as the present is with the 
past. On one plane, from one point of 
view, the illustration of the rope is cor- 
rect. 

It is said that a little attention to oc- 
cultism produces great Karmic results. 
That is because it is impossible to give 
any attention to occultism without mak- 


what are 


ing a definite choice betweer 
The first 


familiarly called good and evil. 
step in occultism brings the student to 
the tree of knowledge: He must pluck 
and eat; he must choose. No longer is 
he capable of the indecision of igno- 
rance. He goes on either on the good or 
on the evil path. And to step definitely 
and knowingly even but one step on 
either path produces great Karmic re- 
sults. The mass of men walk waver- 
ingly, uncertain as to the goal they aim 
at; their standard of life is indefinite; 
consequently their Karma operates in a 
confused manner, But when once the 
threshold of knowledge is reached, the 
confusion begins to lessen, arid conse- 
quently the Karmic results increase enor- 
mously, because all are acting in the same 
direction on all the different planes: for 
the occultist can not be half-hearted, nor 
can he return when he has passed the 
threshold. These things are as impos- 
sible as that the man should become the 
child again. The individuality has ap- 
proached the state of responsibility by 
reason of growth; it can not recede 
from it. ; 
He who would escape from the bond- 
age of Karma must raise his individuality 
out of the shadow into the shine; must 
so elevate his existence that these threads 
do not come in contact with soiling sul- 
stances, do not become so attached as to 
be pulled awry. He simply lifts himseli 
out of the region in which Karma ope 
rates. He does not leave the existence 
which he is experiencing because of that. 
The ground may be rough and dirty. o 
full of rich flowers whose pollen stains 
and of sweet substances that cling and 
become attachments—but overhead there 
is always the free sky. He who desires 
to be Karmaless must look to the air for 
a home; and after that to the ether, He 
who desires to form good Karma will 
meet with many confusions, and in the 
effort to sow rich seed for his own har 
vesting may plant a thousand weeds, and 
among them the giant. Desire to sow 
no seed for your own harvesting: desire 
only to sow that seed the fruit of which 
shall feed the world. You are a part oÍ 
the world; in giving it food you feei 
yourself. Yet in even this thought there 
lurks a great danger which starts for 
ward and faces the disciple who has ío 
long thought himself working for gool 
while in his inmost_soul he has perceived 


only evil; that is, he has thought him- 
self to be intending great benefit to the 
world while all the time he has uncon- 
sciously embraced the thought of Karma, 
and the great benefit he works for is for 
himself. A man may refuse to allow 
himself to think of reward. But in that 
very refusal is seen the fact that reward 
is desired. And it is useless for the dis- 
ciple to strive to learn by means of 
checking himself. The soul must be un- 
fettered, the desires free. But until they 
are fixed only on that state wherein there 
is neither reward nor punishment, good 
nor evil, it is in vain that he endeavors. 


He may seem to make great progress,‘ 


but some day he will come face to face 
with his own soul, and will recognize 
that when he came to the tree of knowl- 
edge he chose the bitter fruit and not the 
sweet; and then the veil will fall utterly, 
and he will give up his freedom and be- 
come a slave of desire. Therefore be 
warned, you who are but turning towards 
the life of occultism. Learn now that 
there is no cure for desire, no cure for the 
love of reward, no cure for the misery 
of longing, save that which is invisible 
and soundless. Begin even now to prac- 
tice it, and so a thousand serpents will be 
kept from your path. Live in the eter- 
nal, 

The operations of the actual laws of 
Karma are not to be studied until the dis- 
ciple has reached the point at which they 
no longer affect himself. The initiate 
has a right to demand the secrets of na- 
ture and to know the rules which govern 
human life. He obtains this right by hav- 
ing escaped from the limits of nature and 
by having freed himself from the rules 
which govern human life. He has be- 
come a recognized portion of the divine 
element, and is no longer affected by 
that which is temporary. He then ob- 
tains the knowledge of the laws which 
govern temporary conditions. There- 
fore you who desire to understand the 
laws of Karma, attempt first to free your- 

elf from these laws; and this can only 
be done by fixing your attention on that 
which is unaffected by them.—From 
“Light on the Path.” 

a nn 

Even to speak of Cosmic Ideation—- 
tave in its phenomenal aspect—is like try- 
ing to bottle up primordial chaos, or to 
\put a printed label on Eternity —Secret 
Doctrine. 
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ACCIDENT. 


The late J. H. Shorthouse, author of 
“John Inglesant,” discusses in an apo- 
logue the law of accident, and he does it 
with a clarity that is worthy the atten- 
tion of students of Karma. The speakers 
are supposed to be the King of Diamonds 
and the King of Clubs, cards in a game 
of bezique. The King of Diamonds 
says: 

“<I think it must be plain to every one 

even to the most stupid, that we 
are governed by a higher intellect than 
our own; that as the cards fall from the 
pack they are immediately sub- 
jected to analysis and arrangement, by 
which the utmost possible value is ex- 
tracted from these chance contingencies, 
and that, not infrequently, the results 
which chance itself seemed to predict are 
reversed. This analysis and arrange- 
ment, and these results, we cards have 
learnt to call intellect (or mind), and to 
attribute it to an order of beings superior 
to ourselves, by whom our destinies are 
controlled.’ But what I wish to 
call your attention to is a more abstruse 
conception which I myself have obtained 
with difficulty. It has occurred to 
me that even the fall of the cards is the 
result merely of more remote contingen- 
cies, and is resolvable into laws and sys- 
tems similar to those to which they are 
afterwards subjected. I was led at first 
to form this conception by an oracular 
voice which I once heard, whether in 
trance or vision I can not say. The 
words I heard were somewhat like these: 


“Tf we could sufficiently extend our 
insight we should see that every appar- 
ently chance contingency is but the re- 
sult of previous combinations infinitely 
extended, that the relation of the cards 
in that pack, so mysterious to us, is not 
only by a higher intellect clearly per- 
ceived, but is seen to be the only possible 
result of such previous combinations: 
that all existence is but the result of 
previous existence, and that chance is 
lost in law. But side by side with this 
truth exists another of more stupendous 
import, that, just as far as this truth is 
recognized and perceived, just so far 
step by step springs into existence a 
power by which the law is abrogated, and 
the apparent course of its iron necessity 
changed. To these senseless cards . . . 
doubtless the game appears nothing but 
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an undeviating law of fate. We know 
that we possess a power by which the 
fall of the cards is systematized and con- 
trolled. To a higher intelligence than 
ours, doubtless, combinations which seem 
to us inscrutable are as easily analyzed 
and controlled. In proportion as intel- 
lect advances we know this to be the 
case, and these two would seem to run 
side by side into the Infinite—Law, and 
Intellect which perceives Law, until we 
arrive at the insoluble problem, whether 
Law is the result of Intellect, or Intel- 
lect of Law!’ These were the remark- 
able words I heard.” 
catcenescanaeennaaaiinnanaennnnatnnnaans 
THE ANCIENT SAGE. 
A thousand summers ere the time of 
Christ 
From out his ancient city came a Seer 
Whom one that loved, and honour’d him, 
and yet 
Was no disciple, richly garb'd, but worn 
From wasteful living, follow'd—in his 
hand 
A scroll of verse—till that old man be- 
fore 
A cavern whence an affluent fountain 
pour’d 
From darkness into daylight, turn’d and 
spoke. 


This wealth of waters might but seem to 
draw 

From yon dark cave, but, son, the source 
is higher, 

Yon summit half a league in air—and 
higher, 

The cloud that hides it—higher still, the 


heavens 
Whereby the cloud was moulded, an 
whereout : 
The cloud descended. Force is from the 
heights. 


I am wearied of our city, son, and go 

To spend my one last year among the 

hills. 

What has thou there? Some deathsong 

for the Ghouls 

To make their banquet relish? let me 
read. 


“How far thro’ all the bloom and brake 
That nightingale is heard! 

What power but the bird’s could make 
This music in the bird? 

How summer-bright are yonder skies, 
‘And earth as fair in hue! 

And yet what sign of aught that lies 
Behind the green and blue? 


But man today is fancy’s fool 
As man hath ever been. 
The nameless Power, or Powers, that 
rile 
Were never heard or seen.” 


Jf thou would’st hear the Nameless, and 
wilt dive 

Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 

There, brooding by the central altar, 
thou 

May’st haply learn the Nameless hath a 
voice, 

By which thou wilt abide, if thou be 
wise, 

As if thou knewest, tho’ thou canst not 
know; 

For Knowledge is the swallow on the 
lake 

That sees and stirs the surface-shadow 
there 

But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 

The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, with- 
in 

The blue of sky and sea, the green of 
earth, 

And in the million-mollionth of a grain 

Which cleft and cleft again for ever- 
more, 

And ever vanishing, never vanishes, 

To me, my son, more mystic than my- 
self, 

Or even than the Nameless is to me. 

And when thou sendest thy free sou! 

thro’ heaven, 

Nor understandest bound nor boundless- 
ness, 

Thou seest the Nameless of the hundred 
names. 

And if the Nameless should withdraw 

from all 

Thy frailty counts most real, all thy 
world 

Might vanish like thy shadow in the 
dark. 


“And since—from when this earth be- 
gan— 
The Nameless never came 
Among us, never spake with man, 
And never named the Name”— 
Thou canst not prove the Nameless. 0 


my son, 

Nor canst thou prove the world thou 
movest in, 

Thou canst not prove that thou art body 
alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit 
alone, 


Nor canst thou prove that thou art both 
in one: 


Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, 
no 

Nor yet that thou art mortal, nay my 
son, 

Thou canst not prove that I, who speak 
with thee, 


Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be 
proven, 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be 
wise, 

Cleave ere to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of 
Faith! 

She reels not in the storm of warring 
words, 

She brightens at the clash of “Yes” and 
“No,” 

She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the 
Worst, ; 

She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro’ the winter 
bud, , 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom 
falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless 
ese; 

She finds the fountain where they wail’d 
“Mirage” ! 


“What Power? aught akin to Mind, 
The mind in me and you? 

Or power as of the Gods gone blind 
Who see not what they do?” 


But some in yonder city hold, my son, 

That none but Gods could build this 
house of ours, 

So beautiful, vast, various, so beyond 

All work of man, yet, like all work of 


man, 
A beauty with defect—till That which 
knows, 
And is not known, but felt thro’ what 
we feel 


Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 

On this half-deed, and shape it at the 

last 

According to the Highest in the Highest 

“What Power but the Years that make 
And break the vase of clay, 

And stir the sleeping earth, and wake 
The bloom that fades away? 

What rulers but the Days and Hours 
That cancel weal with woe, 

And wind the front of youth with 

flowers, 

And cap our age with snow?” 
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The days and hours are ever glancing 

by, 

And seem to flicker past thro’ sun and 
shade, 

Or short, or long, as Pleasure leads, or 
Pain; 

But with the Nameless is nor Day nor 
Hour; 

Tho’ we, thin minds, who creep from 
thought to thought 

Break into “Thens” and “Whens” the 
Eternal Now: 

This double meaning of the single 


world !— 

My words are like the babblings in a 
dream 

Of nightmare, when the babblings break 
the dream. 

But thou be wise in this dream-world of 


ours, 

Nor take thy dial for thy deity, 

But make the passing shadow serve thy 
will. 


“The years that make the stripling wise 
Undo their work again, 

And leave him, blind of heart and eyes, 
The last and least of men; 

Who clings to earth, and once would 

dare 

Hell heat or Arctic cold, 

And now one breath of cooler air 
Would loose him from his hold; 

His winter calls him to the root, 
He withers marrow and mind; 

The kernel of the shrivell’d fruit 
Is jutting thro’ the rind; 

The tiger spasms tear his chest, 
The palsy: wags his head; 

The wife, the sons, who love him best 
Would fain that he were dead; 

The griefs by which he once was wrung 
Were never worth the while’— 


Who knows? or whether this earth- 
narrow life 
Be yet but yolk, and forming in the 
shell? —Tennyson, 
a 


The spoken word has a potency not 
only unknown to, but even unsuspected 
and naturally disbelieved in, by the mod- 
ern “sages.” Sound and rhythm 
are closely related to the four Elements 
of the Ancients. . . Such or another 
vibration in the air is sure to awaken the 
corresponding Powers, union with which 
produces good or bad results, as the case 
may be—Secret Doctrine, 
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ASTROLOGY. i 

A correspondent asks if the Theo- 
sophical student is advised to study As- 
trology. To this it may be replied that 
the Theosophical student is not advised 
to study anything but himself. But the 
study of himself may lead him to As- 
trology, or Alchemy, or in a dozen other 
directions to be determined by his own 
tendencies or inclinations. Let us rid 
ourselves of the idea that Theosophy is 
like a course at a university with its 
schedules and curricula. 

By all means let the student study As- 
trology if he thinks that it will aid him 
to study himself. But let him be careful 
as to the kind of astrology that he studies 
or it may do him more harm than good. 
We shall carry away from such a study 
only what we bring to it. A mistake 
here may be somewhat serious, because 
to a certain extent we are dealing with 
spiritual forces and there is a penalty for 
their misuse. If we look upon Astrology 
as a means to ascertain our future fate 
and fortune in a material sense it is 
likely to increase selfishness. If we allow 
ourselves to profit in such a way we may 
be doing so at the cost of others and 
then perhaps we shall find ourselves 
moving in the direction of sorcery. 
There is no doubt that Astrology, if 
properly understood, would reveal many 
of the coming insignificances and triviali- 
ties of our lives. We may laugh at the 
warnings against the “dark man” and the 
promises of the legacy, but if Astrology 
will reveal large things it will reveal also 
small things. Any law that includes the 
movements of suns must include also the 
movements of atoms. If Astrology can 
predict the Avatar it can predict also the 
“dark man” and the legacy. In nature 
here is no great or small. The atom 
becomes a solar system and the solar sys- 
tem an atom. It is a matter of choice 
for the student. If he shall use Astrology 
in such a way as to strengthen his lower 
nature, to stimulate the personality, to 
increase his interest in things and in pos- 
sessions he will find that it will retard 
his progress and not hasten it. 

Astrology has suffered much from 
superstition, perhaps more than any other 
occult science, and most of the astro- 
logical superstitions are to be found in 
what is called Hororary Astrology. For 
example, in some current astrological 
magazines we find that figures have been 


erected to determine the destiny of the 
peace congress. Some of these figures 
have been set up for the moment when 
President Wilson set his foot on the 
ship that was to carry him to Europe. 
But why should that particular momen 
be chosen? Why not the moment a 
which the ship sailed? Or the momen 
at which she arrived? Or the momen 
at which President Wilson determined 
to go to Europe, which must certainly 
be the most important moment of all, bu 
one that can not be ascertained? There 
are other figures for the assembly of the 
congress, although all congresses mus 
necessarily assemble at certain con- 
venient hours, and never, for example. 
at 2a.m. Here we see the elements of 
crude superstition, the greatest of all 
foes to the science of Astrology. 

There is still another stumbling block 
against which the student would do well 
to be on his guard. The Western as- 
trologer uses a Zodiac that has no refer- 
ence to the stars that compose the Signs. 
For example, if he says that Taurus is 
in a particular part of the heavens he is 
referring to an arbitrary division of 
space, and actually there may be no 
stars at all there. If he says that Taurus 
is rising in a nativity it will be useless 
to look on the eastern horizon for that 
particular configuration of stars to which 
the name of Taurus has been given. 
Those stars will not be there. They will 
be about 60 degrees distant. There may 
be no stars at all on the eastern horizon. 
None the less we are told that Taurus 
is rising, and all sorts of inferences will 
be drawn from a non-existent fact. 

When our Zodiac was formed by the 
early astrologers, thousands of years ago. 
the group of stars known as Aries occu- 
pied a space of 30 degrees measured 
from the point of the Vernal Equinox 
But the point of the Vernal Equinox 
moves at the rate of one degree every 
seventy-two years and completes the 
circles in 25,920 years. As a result of 
this movement the constellation of Aries 
is no longer at the equinoctial points, 
but has fallen back some 60 degrees. 
None the less our astrologers continue 
to measure a space of 30 degrees from 
the equinoctial points and to call that 
space Aries. And they call the next 3% 
degrees Taurus, and so on all around the 
Zodiac, irrespective of the stars them 
selves, which are to be found in quite 


another part of the heavens. Now it 
aay be that there is an occult influence 
attaching to each division of the great 
circle irrespective of the stars that are 
to be found therein. It is quite likely. 
But in that case there must be another 
set of influences attaching to the stars 
themselves, but as to the stars them- 
selves the astrologers say nothing. 
There must be something wrong in a sys- 
tem that combines the influences of the 
planets, which are definite bodies moving 
in space, and the influence of arbitrary 
divisions of space irrespective of the 
stars that they contain, while wholly dis- 
regarding the stars that were once con- 
tained in those spaces, but that are there 
no longer. The astrologer is led into 
further inconsistencies when he at- 
tributes influences to certain of the fixed 
stars, as most good astrologers do. Al- 
cyone, for example, is a star of the 
Pleiades, and the Pleiades are in Taurus. 
But when the astrologer is considering 
the influence of Alcyone he must lift it 
bodily away from Taurus and put it in 
some other “Sign,” inasmuch as the con- 
stellation of Taurus is nowhere near the 
place at which he has marked it on his 
nativity. He must be guilty of the al- 
most incredible heresy of saying that 
Alcyone is not in Taurus at all, but in 
some other “Sign,” whereas Alcyone can 
not be anywhere else but in Taurus. The 
Hindu astrology is not so inconsistent as 
this. It deals with the groups of stars 
that make up the Zodiac, and not with the 
arbitrary divisions of space that once 
contained those stars. 

It may be possible to say something 
more about astrology in a future issue. 

a nd 


Pantheism manifests itself in the vast 
expanse of the starry heavens, in the 
breathing of the seas and oceans, and in 
the quiver of life of the smallest blade of 
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WAR. 

Men said the War was over. 
wondered ! 

The end had come so swiftly; I was 
confused, bewildered—it did not seem te 
have ended. 

Instead of the roar of guns there was 
silence. No shells were screaming. The 
birds flew overhead undisturbed. 

There was nothing but that silence ap- 
parently—-a dreadful pall of silence that 
covered one knew not what. I was con- 
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fused, bewildered. 
suspicious. 

Across the waste of desolate country I 
saw two angels passing. Brothers, I 
cried, men say the War has ended. 

They looked at me and at one an- 
other; their eyes were red with weeping. 
Then, seeing my trouble, with tender 
compassion one said: Men live in a 
world of shadows; they see a dream for 
a fact, and a truth for a fancy. They 
soared to heights of valor, but they did 
not perceive the issues. Now their hearts 
are weary. Have patience with them and 
take courage. Christ and dis hosts are 
still fighting; the battle wages fiercely. 
We go to join them; and all the dead are 
fighting. Help with your prayers and 
your strivings. The end is yet far off.— 
Cavé in Theosophical Quarterly. 
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I waited, anxious, 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 
Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe in- 
crease! 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 
And saw, amid the moonlight in the 
room, 


Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold, 

And to the vision in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised 
its head, 

And with a voice made all of sweet ac- 
cord, 

Replied, “The names of them that love 
the Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” asked Abou. 
not so,” 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, 
then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next 
night 

He came again with a great wakening 
light; 

He showed the names whom love of God 
had blest, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 
rest. 


“Nay, 


e 
The Solar substance is immaterial In 
the sense, of course, of Matter existing 
in states unknown to Science.—Secret 
Doctrine. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—-To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to buman 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


Price 5 cents - $1 a year 
126 Post Street . . . San Francisco 


The Blavatsky Lodge of Theosophists 


Cordes-Rochat Building 
126 Post St. - - San Francisco 


Public Meetings Every Sunday and Thursday Evenings at 8 p. m. 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


Vol. IV. No. 10. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Saturday, March 8, 1919. 


Price Five Cents 


A LETTER. 
Sax Francisco, March 4, 1919. 

Evitor Outtook: In regard to the 
discussion following the lecture Sunday 
evening, am craving indulgence for a 
short voice also, as there is a certain di- 
vision of humanity totally unable to be 
happy unless they at least try to have the 
“last word.” And that word is taken 
from Wendell Phillips, who has said, 
“What you gain by force—you always 
lose half, but what you gain by argu- 
ment is yours forever.” 

This seems applicable in a sense, for 
surely the passing of laws is an appeal 
to force. And I think the attitude back 
of that spirit of eternally passing laws is 
an attitude of looking Outward. 
all so anxious to reform our neighbor, it 
is somebody else or conditions outside 
that are at fault. Who now attempts 
to gaze inward at his own imperfections, 
stupidities, and impotencies, and point 
the finger of accusation at himself? 

Surely he who is said to be the great- 
est of all those born of women, and who 
represents the Intellect—John the Bap- 
tist—would have demanded “primaries” 
or an amendment to the Constitution at 
least if there were any efficacy in legis- 
lation. And yet we find the flaming 
lamp of his argument held the light on 
one path only—the INWARD. “Repent 
ye.” turn inwards—for there only can 
te found the well-being all crave. And 
ii humanity would turn about face and 
actually do this—looking inward for the 


We are | 


Prince of Peace instead of at a ballot- 
box, I think we might have the millen- 
nium yet in spite of Mr. Huxley. 

If you ask an architect what is the 
first thing to do in erecting a building 
he will tell you to “excavate”’—and the 
spiritual architects all say the same 
thing. “Repent ye; turn inwards, throw 
out the dirt—abase yourselves; look at 
your own imperfections, stupidities, and 
impotences—Thou art the man.” 

Aren't “sacrifices” something in the 
nature of law-making? Surely it seems 
so when we give up the cherished rights 
and the laws restrict our liberty. At 
least I felt it so in the “mask” epidemic 
(I wanted oxygen). And yet we are ex- 
pressly told that “God does not require 
sacrifice.” It is “Love, and do what 
you like.” 

How Isaiah railed at the congresses of 
his day. “What unto me is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices? . . . away with 
the solemn meeting—the calling of as- 
semblies . . . they are a trouble unto me 

. . I am weary of bearing them. . . 
I have had enough !” 

Personally, in looking over the field of 
scientists I prefer Isaiah to Mr. Hux- 
ley, and Isaiah was in no doubt as to 
the millennium. In fact he described it 
in detail and said the leopard would lie 
down with’ the lamb, and the people 
would beat their swords into plowshares 
and the whole earth would he full of the 
knowledge and understanding of God. 

But how this pleroma of wisdom and 
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joy is to come I don't know except 
through St. John—the intellect, for it is 
he alone that ushers in the Divine and 
he has only one weapon—argument— 
“for what you gain by argument is yours 
forever” and that argument has only one 
method of advance—inward, the only 
possible route to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
In gratitude, A VISITOR. 


A NEW BOOK BY “A. E” 


“The Candle of Vision” is the title of 
a new book by George W. Russell, more 
generally known, perhaps, as “A. E.” 
Its general character, with something of 
the viewpoint from which the essays 
were written, is indicated in the follow- 
ing passages from the preface: 

“When I am in my room looking upon 
the walls I have painted I see there re- 
flections of the personal life, but when 
I look through the windows I see a liv- 
ing nature and landscapes not painted by 
hands. So, too, when I meditate I feel 
in the images and thoughts which throng 
about me the reflections of personality, 
but there are also windows in the soul 
_ through which can be seen images cre- 
ated, not by human, but by the divine im- 
agination. I have tried according to my 
capacity to report about the divine order 
and to discriminate between that which 
was self-begotten fantasy and that which 
came from a higher sphere. These 
retrospects and meditations are the ef- 
forts of an artist and poet to relate his 
own vision to the vision of the seers 
and writers of the sacred books, and to 
discover what element of truth lay in 


those imaginations.” 
en a 


Esoteric Philosophy admits neither 
good nor evil per se, as existing inde- 
pendently in Nature. 

sen osnan 7 
THE NEMESIS OF MEDIOCRITY. 

Why, asks Dr. Cram in “The Nemesis 
of Mediocrity.” have we no leaders? 
Why are there no great men left to us? 
A generation ago we had Emerson, Car- 
lisle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold. Herbert 
Spencer, Darwin, Bismarck, Disraeli, 
Cavour, Wagner, Browning, William 
Morris, Tourgeneff, Stevenson. Leo 
XHI, Newman, and Karl Marx. They 
came at the end of a century that had 
been full of great men. But now the 
stage is swept clean. Why? 

We need not follow Dr. Cram through 


his indictment of a false democracy, a 
democracy that postulates an equality of 
capacity, and relentlessly crushes all hu- 
man superiorities. But from this false 
democracy has come a mechanistic theory 
alike of government, education, and re- 
ligion that igneres and denies the human 
soul, and this is a portent to which The- 
osophy can not be indifferent. The war 
is the child of materialism. It is the 
materialism engendered by this false 
democracy with its attribution of all hu- 
man inequalities to a machine that can 
presently be tinkered into perfection ii 
only tinker long enough. Here is what 
Dr. Cram has to say about modern 
science: 


The nineteenth-century superstition, erected 
by the doctrinaire protagonists of “evolution,” 
that human progress was both automatic and 
constant, through the acquisition of new quali- 
ties by education, the force of environment. 
and “natural selection.” has been the scien 
tific justification for the supposedly “demo- 
cratic” principle of free immigration and free 
mating. Were the theory demonstrably true 
it would indeed negative the chief argument: 
for the scrupulous recognition and preserva- 
tion of race values both in marriage and con- 
trol of immigration. If character is deter 
mined by education and environment, and is 
transmitted in substance generation after ger: 
eration, the question is manifestly only one ei 
enough education, of the right kind, and dis- 
tributed with sufficient generality, Monge! 
and Slovak, Malay and Hottentot, stand on 
the same plane with Latin and Saxon and 
Celt, for it is merely a question of educatior. 
environment, and continued breeding; good is 
cumulative, automatically transmitted, and 
time is the answer to all, 

On this superstition has been erected the 
great modern system of universal state edu 
cation. With a mechanical exactness it hss 
failed to produce appreciable results. State 
education, secularized, standardized, compu'- 
sory, has left native character untouched, fur 
nishing only a body of faculties, used to root 
ends if such was the character-predispositicn 
of the individual, for base ends if this race or 
family predisposition so determined, Nor is 
there any evidence whatever that what the 
father acquires the son inherits. It is a com- 
monplace of sociology that the American-born 
son of the foreign-born immigrant of a dè 
cadent race or inferior blood who himself ha? 
reacted to the stimulus of a new environment 
and unprecedented educational opportunities 
is not in general an advance over his progeni 
tor either in character or capacity, but rather. 
however great his educational acquirement. 3 
retrogression and a return to type. 

Empirical “science” of the nineteenth cer 
tury yields to the more exact science of the 
twentieth century, and it is now admitted thst 
acquired characteristics are not heritable. 
That which persists is some indelible qualit 
of blood or of race, modified by the conjunc: 
tion of two germ plasms in generation; whi 
new species are not the result of the buildin: 


up of one characteristic added to another by 
inheritance and the process of “natural selec- 
tion” and the “survival of the fittest,” but of 
some cataclysmic action the nature and source 
of which no scientist has determined or dared 
to assume. 


There we have the whole problem. 
We have assumed everything to be im- 
portant except the soul, and we have ig- 
nored the soul. We have assumed that 
good men and women can be obtained by 
pressing buttons, adjusting levers, and 
regulating valves. But the soul is indif- 
ferent to all of these things, and it is 
the soul that counts. None the less the 
Theosophist will prefer the law of Kar- 
ma to the “cataclysmic action” of an un- 
«determined nature. 

Whatever the outcome of the war, 
there appears to be no salvation. Life 
would go on as before with industrialismn 
and capitalism versus proletarianism the 
continuing condition: 

The best that one can say, if peace really 
comes again and man returns once more to 
his old ways of life, is that this return will 
be for the briefest of periods. The war is 
only the first of a series, for one war alone 
can not undo the cumulative errors of five 
centuries, Either after a year or two for the 
taking of breath or merging into it without 


appreciable break, will come the second world- 
wide convulsion, the war for the revolutioniz- 


ing of society, which will run its long and ° 


terrible course in the determined effort to sub- 
stitute for our present industrial system of 
life (in itself perhaps the worst man has de- 
vised) something more consonant with the 
principles of justice. And the third, which 
may also follow immediately after the second, 
or merge into it, or even precede it, will be 
the war between the false democracy, now 
everywhere in evidence, and whatever is left 
of the true democracy of man’s ideal. From 
these three visitations there is no escape. 
The thing we have so earnestly and arduously 
built up out of Renaissance, Reformation, and 
Revolution, with industrialism and scientific 
determinism as the structural material, is not 
A civilization at all, and it must be destroyed 
in order that the ground may be cleared for 
something better, At first it seemed that one 
war might do the work, when we considered 
the glorious regeneration of France and the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of all the Allies. 
We know better now. We can see that the 
war has not touched the industrial problem 
at all, nor the religious nor the social, nor 
the political. 


In other words the war has not 
changed the human heart. Its lessons 
have been lost. We look on it as an un- 
fortunate interlude to the material essen- 
tials of life, an interruption that must be 
spanned as quickly as possible in order 
that we may continue on the old road of 
material acquisition and mechanical 
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tinkering. And then Dr. Cram gives us 
his interpretation of cyclic law as it af- 
fects nations: 


It would seem that there is in the world 
at any one time only a certain amount of 
available spiritual energy, which may be pre- 
served and made effectively operative through 
concentration, or lost through dissipation. 
while the physical energy, stored up out of 
endless ages, is limited in its original quan- 
tity, and only added to, if at all, in a very 
small degree. At the beginning of each new 
era this spiritual force is precipitated in the 
form of preat leaders who translate it, and 
transmit it in available form (and directed 
toward productive ends) to the general mass 
of men. Later, the specific era having 
reached its meridian, the leaders pass as the 
prophets before them, and the force once con 
centrated in them, and made operative, spreads 
thin and ineffective, and at last is dissipated 
through the general mass of men. At the end 
the prodigal majority, having wasted its in- 
herited substance in riotous living, falls into 
puerile contests and finally destroys itself, ana 
another era takes its place in history to the 
accompaniment of war and anarchy. So 
Greece lost its leaders and squandered its in- 
tellectual heritage: so Rome dissipated its 
imperial force and succumbed to barbarism; 
so Medizvalism played fast and loose with its 
spiritual capital, and so modernism is now 
wasting all it had inherited from these three 
antecedent periods, and prepares to take its 
place with antiquity. 


The Theosophist will have no substan- 
tial disagreement with this view. Cer- 
tainly there are cycles of spiritual energy 
and great men express them, but the great 
men are driven forth by the return of 
materialism, Great men are not the 
product of times and seasons. They 
come in response to human spirituality, 
and they are always ready to come when- 
ever they shall be summoned forth by 
human spirituality—that is to say by hu- 
man fraternity. But Dr. Cram is not 
without hope, although it is a slender 
hope. The great man may yet arise: 


And if the miracle happens: if the leader 
comes who can shatter the Brummagen ef- 
ficiency of Prussia, and so the world is saved 
from a fate it richly deserves, can we say 
that we have a better hope? Yes, if with 
victory comes realization of what the war 
means, and why it came upon us. For this 
realization one of two things is necessary; 
either such a spiritual regeneration of the 
great mass of people, through suffering and 
sorrow and privation and the bitter schooling 
of the trenches, that they will follow up their 
victory over the enemy in the field by an even 
greater victory over the enemy at home in 
religion, philosophy, and society, purging a 
chastened world of the last folly and the last 
wickedness of modernism; or the coming 
once more of the great prophets and captains 
of men who alone can lead as their prede- 
eessors have always led, and-so build up a 
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new life on the ruins of an old that has passed 
in blood and flame and dishonor. 

If none of these things happens, if there 
is a German peace, or an inconclusive “peace 
through negotiation,” or a victory in the field 
for the Allies that is followed by no attain- 
ment of a new vision; if in the end the world 
returns to the same system, the same basis 
of judgment, the same standard of compara- 
tive values that held before the war—what 
then? 

Russia has already given the answer. 


We can say nothing higher in praise 
of Dr. Cram's book than to wish that it 
might be read by the whole world. 


By Ralph 
Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
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“DEATH, THE GATE OF LIFE?” 


A beok that is likely to arouse as much 
interest as did Sir Oliver Lodge's ac- 
count of the communications he believed 
he had received from his son Raymond, 
after the latter had been killed in battle 
in Flanders, is announced for immediate 
publication by E. P. Dutton & Co. It 
contains spirit communications purport- 
ing to come from Frederic W. H. Myers, 
with an account of how thy were re- 
ceived and a discussion of their signifi- 
cance by H. A. Dallas. The volume has 
an introduction by Sir William F. Bar- 
rett, whose “On the Threshold of the 
Unseen,” recently published in the Unitea 
States by E. P. Dutton & Co., is known 
to all those interested in the discussion 
of the future life in both America and 
England. As professor of physics for 
nearly forty years in the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, and as an investi- 
gator of scientific problems and author 
of books about them Professor Barrett 
was widely known among scientists be- 
fore he began investigation of the bor- 
derland of life; and as one of the found- 
ers and for a long time the president of 
the Society for Psychical Research and 
as author of books upon that subject he 
has won a large and interested audience 
outside of his scientific specialty. Fred- 
eric W. H. Myers. from whom the spirit 
communications of the new book, which 
is to be called “Death, the Gate of Life?” 
are supposed to come. died in 1901, after 
a long life devoted to literature and psy- 
chical investigation. He was the an- 
thor of some of the most delightful essays 
written in English during the last half of 
the nineteenth century and his volumes 
of verse are of a quality which places 


him among the best of the minor Eng- 
lish poets of his time. He took an active 
part, with Professor Barrett, in the 
founding of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search and was its president for several 
years. He also wrote much on the ex 
periences and conclusions of his psr 
chical investigations. Since he was a 
man of so much culture and so distinctive 
a personality, the communications pur- 
porting to come from him will be sub- 


jected to a peculiarly severe test. 
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DARK WORLDS. 


There are sounds that we can ne 
hear. At either end of the scale are 
notes that stir no chord of that imper- 
fect instrument, the human ear. They 
are too high or too grave. I have ob- 
served a flock of blackbirds occupying 
an entire tree-top—the tops of severaj 
trees—and all in full song. Suddenly— 
in a moment—at absolutely the same in- 
stant—all spring into the air and fv 
away, How? They could not all sev 
one another—whole tree-tops intervened: 
At no point could a leader have beeni 
visible to all. There must have been i; 
signal of warning or command, high and 
shrill above the din, but by me unheard. 
I have observed, too, the same simu 
taneous flight when all were silem. 
among not only blackbirds, but othe? 
birds—quail, for example, widely sepi 
rated by bushes—even on opposite side: 
of a hill. 

It is known to seamen that a sche! 
of whales basking or sporting on the 
surface of the ocean, miles apart, with 
the convexity of the earth between, wil 
sometimes dive at the same instant—all 
gone out of sight ina moment. The sig 
nal has been sounded—too grave for the 
ear of the sailor at the masthead and his 
comrades on the deck—who nevertheless 
feel its vibrations in the ship as the 
stones of a cathedral are stirred by the 
bass of the organ. 

As with sounds, so with colors. A 
each end of the solar spectrum the chem 
ist can detect the presence of what are 
known as “actinic” rays. Thev represent 
colors—integral colors in the composition 
of light—which we are unable to cis 
cern. The human eye is an inrperice! 
instrument; its range is but a few vc 
taves of the real “chromatic scale.” | 
am not mad; there are colors that we cm 
not see. 


A GREAT LITTLE SOLDIER. 

Under the above title Mr. Charles 
Johnston relates a curious story in the 
current number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
He tells us that he received a note 
signed Eugene Lee to the effect that the 
writer was interested in Oriental books 
and, knowing that Mr. Johnston had 
heen in India, he begged leave to visit 
him. Lee turned out to be short and 
slight and bent in the shoulders, but the 
fierce flame of enthusiasm blazed in his 
small frame. It seemed to him, he said. 
that the war was like that other war 
described in the Bhagavad Gita, a war of 
spiritual forces, a war of principalities 
and powers, a war against Tamas and 
Rajas, “Tell me,” he said, “how did the 
Bhagavad Gita happen?” 


“When I was out in India,” I told him, 
“under the palm trees and the blaze of the 
open sky, I found the Brahmans everywhere 
in power—men white as we are, under the 
sunburn: some of them with heads and faces 
like ancient Romans; men full of intellect, 
hat full also of priesteraft and guile; spiritual 
tyrants over the lesser castes, the brawn folk 
and yellow and black, that make India’s hun- 
dreds of millions. But I found, too, that the 
Brahmans were not the true spiritual lords ot 
India, creators of her deathless splendor. 
The Rajputs were that—one of the lordliest 
races on earth: great men, warriors, bronzed 
like the most ancient Egyptians. From the 
Rajputs came the Buddha, holiest of man- 
kind, and Rama, the divine hero, and Vish- 
mamitra, creator of the Veda’s noblest prayer. 
And from the beginning the Rajputs had set 
their faces like flint against idolatry and 
priestcraft, and all the dark forces that have 
brought India to eclipse and shame. 

“But civil war sprang up among them—five 
thousand years ago, if the Indian tradition he 
true—a war of brother against brother, an 
internecine war of kindred blood. And the 
Pandus, with the hero Krishna as their spir- 
itual leader, stood for the divine ideals, and 
the old splendor of the Rajputs, while the 
Kurus fought for anarchic tyranny and the 
powers of darkness. The great battle was 
fought and won, on the sacred plain of 
Kurukshetra; but, in that supreme victory, 
the Pandus gave their lifeblood; the great 
race of the Rajputs. weakened for ages to 
come, was eclipsed, and the lesser race, the 
men with priestly tyranny in their veins, won 
dominance over India. 

“The mighty battle was first recorded in war 
songs and martial ballads. Then wise men 
saw that this battle was the type of that far 
greater battle, waged in the heavens, with 
God and his angels on the one side, and the 
powers of evil on the other—the endless 
hattle for immortal souls. So they made the 
Bhagavad Gita the Scripture of that eternal 
Wir. 


Lee is much impressed and fully per- 
suaded that the present war may be com- 
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pared with that between the Pandus and 
the Kurus. He searches for a confirma- 
tory passage: 

“Here it is!” he said, after a concentrated 
search; “listen!—‘Those of demoniac nature 
know not right action or right abstinence; 
nor is purity or discipline or truth found in 
them. This world, they say, is without truth 
or firm foundation, without a Lord; not ruled 
by mutual law, driven only by willfulness. 
Resting in this view, self-destroying, devoid 
of wisdom, they come forth violent and hos- 
tile, for the destruction of the world.’—-Isn’t 
that exactly Germany?” he exclaimed triumph- 
antly, “all except about discipline. But I sup- 
pose it means spiritual discipline. And isn’t 
this exactly like the Kaiser: ‘This foe has 
been slain by me, and I shail slay yet others. 
I am lord, I am master of feasts, I have won 
success and might and happiness. I am rich 
and of High estate; what other is like unto 


me?” 


Lee has no doubt that the spiritual 
forces—angels and demons—are hard at 
it on the two sides, and that would ac- 
count for all the stories of apparitions, 
although he did not remember seeing 
that the Germans had been visited by 
any angels. 

Lee writes to Mr. Johnston from 
somewhere in France. He had seen 
some hard fighting, but he was quite sure 
that it had been against the Kurus, and 
he had fought all the better for it. The 
Gita had taught him: 


“You remember that fine passage—wait a 
minute, I'll look it up!” So he had his Gita 
with him, in a his knapsack! “Here it ig! 
Tts where Krishna says to Arjuna, ‘I am 
Time, grown ripe for the destroying of the 
worlds. Even without thee, they shall all 
cease to be, the enemies who stand there in 
the opposing armies. Therefore armies win 
glory, conquering thy foes, enjoy thy splendid 
kingdom! For these are slain already by 
Me’ You know the passage? Well, that’s 
what I feel, and so I am enjoying my king- 
dom. 

“You know, I think, when I entered the 
army, I left myself behind—lost self-centred- 
ness, in a way: and now, in France, in the 
actual fighting, I’ve found myself. You know 
what the Gita says. ‘Unborn, eternal, imme- 
morial, this Ancient is not slain when the body 
is slain!’ So, though I can get the Boches, 
they can't get me. ‘Swords cut Him not, nor 
may fire burn Him’; that’s what I feel, now. 
Do you know, I’ve come to think that Krishna 
and the Lord are ali one. I said that to the 
chaplain the other day, when he came on me 
reading my Gita. He didn’t say anything, but 
he looked a bit shocked-—I wonder why?’ 

Mr. Johnston does not know what be- 
came of his great little soldier, but he is 
well assured that, alive or dead, in the 
body or out of the body, he would fight 
on, an unconquerable soldier in the 
Lord's war, 
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APOSTROPHE TO DEATH. 


Great silent Angel of the Brooding 
Brows 

That gleam, moon-silver, thru the vigiled 
night! 

Presence Inscrutable, whom men call 
“Death”! 

O, I have seen how tenderly thine arms 

Cradled the fevered forms as mothers 
do; 

And how thy plumed wings patterned 
the grey gloom 

With arabesque of fancy—dreams of 
home— 

And the first lilac’s blue, and willow- 
buds, 

And crocus’ sheen. What should the 
dying know 

Of the wan asphodel that springs to 
bloom 

Where, swift, thy beneficent feet do go? 


Yes, I have seen thy pallid face un- 
veiled, 

And dared th’ unfathomed midnight of 
thine eyes 

Probing my own. Altho’ the solemn 
hour 

Ordained for our last encounter strikes 

Not yet awhile, I flung the gage, and 
matched . 

With thy vast power my will. For, long 
ago, 

My soul had said to me, “Thou shalt 
search but 


The Wonder that is Death, and, for thy- ` 


self, 
Discover and it hide or weal or woe.” 


And I obeyed, the while Heav’ns light- 
nings played 

About my head; while nether worlds 
yawned wide 

And fearfully at my advancing tread: 

While chaos shrieked insanely at the 
bars 

Of my exploring mind. But I obeyed. 

And thru obedience won the fateful key 

To thy imponderable, thy vast domain. 

Upon its inner threshold I have stood 

Wrapped in astonishment and awe, for 
there 

I've watched the mystic birth of souls, 
earth-shriv'n; 

Tve seen new bodies form, like clouds 


in June, 

All shining white, and instant to their 
needs, 

As Pallas from the head of Zeus. so 
they— 


Born out of thee, O marvelous Death!— 
became 

The denizens of that strange world 
where thou 

Art Lord and King. That swiftly swing- 
ing sphere 

Whose orbit lies within the arc of Earth, 

And, at the moment of dread impact. 

Nations are shattered, races are mown 


down 

Under the glittering edges of its sharp 
scythe. 

And yet, O Angel of the Brooding 
Brows, 


Surely the magic of a mighty peace 

Dwells ’neath the shadow of thy ample 
wings. 

I fix my gaze on those dark folds, intent 

To wrest the final secret from the scroll! 

Whereover they are writ. Almost Í 
swoon 

Into that larger life that waits the ones 

Sealed by thy touch; but firm my purpose 
holds, 

And tho’ thou slay'st me, by that slaying. 
Death, 

I shall be conqueror of self and thee. 


But well I know thou art no unkind foe, 
Malign and treacherous. Thou hast dis- 


closed, 

Ere this, the deep wells of thy tender 
ness, 

Thy large compassion. Stand, O kingly 
friend, 


The while I read the enduring, primal 
Word 
That bound thy destiny with that of 
Earth, 
Thereon to be The Gatherer of Men, 
The Power none may hope to flee; 
Scourge and Deliverer in one, 
O, Thou, The Inexorable, 
Thou, The All-potent Angel: Death! 
—J. G. H. 
a ed 

Though “the book volume” of the 
physical brain may forget events within 
the scope of one terrestrial life, the bulk 
of collective recollections can never de- 
sert the Divine Soul within us. Its whis- 
pers may be too soft, the sound of it 
words too far off the plane perceived bv 
our physical senses; yet the shadow ot 
events that were, just as much as the 
shadow of events that are to came. is 
within its perspective powers, and 1 
ever present before its mind's eve. 


THE NEW HELL. 


iThe New York Sun prints—or perhaps re- 
prints—a poem that expresses the reaction of 
the writer against the vision of the hereafter 
that is opened up for us in the seances of the 
professional spirtualistic medium. Many even 
of those who have found comfort and faith in 
spiritistic phenomena will sympathize with 
Miss Widdemer’s revulsion against the sordid 
exploitations of that faith that go on all the 
time.) 


lf this be the end of all I know, 
All that I sow and reap, 

Lords of the Gateways, let me go, 
Let me not wake from sleep! 


Unknown Masters of Life and Death, 
My soul is afraid of the dark, 
Afraid to be done with its flesh and 
breath, 
BiSwn beyond bound or mark; 


Afraid of the blank, still weariness 
Of a place the wise uplift, 
Where chattering ghosts, blind, purpose- 
less, 
Brainlessly dead we drift. 


I would go back to the flaming floors 
Where my safe-dead fathers dwell, 
Homing behind the high-barred doors 
Of the old bright Heaven and Hell. 


For tho’ fire of hell was a searing thing 
And the end was a grievous end, 
Yet a man might remember still, and 
fling 
A friendly word to a friend; 


And tho’ saintly music played long above 
For our souls unused to sing, 

Yet the wise of old were our own to love 
And our brothers, remembering ; 


And tho’ this earth was a weary earth 
And our ending a chill surprise, 
Yet once past the doors of Death and 
Birth 
A saul might grow great and wise... . 


But to wander dazed, neither ghost nor 
man, 
And slink to the earth again 
Through the foolish lips of a charlatan 
Trading in grief for gain, 


Begging of fools for belief and grace, 
Babbling of foolish things... . 

My soul is shamed with this fear to face, 
My soul that had toiled for wings! 


Let me go back to the wet black ground, 
One with the grass and dew, 
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One with the seasons’ turning round, 
One with earth-things I knew. . . . 


if this be the end of life and breath, 
Thought of Delight and Pain, 
Unknown Masters of Life and Death, 
Let me not wake again! 
—Margaret Widdemer. 
ae eee 
The pure Object apart from conscious- 
ness is unknown to us, while living on 
the plane of our three-dimentional world, 
for we know only the mental states it 
excites in the perceiving Ego.—Secret 


Doctrine. 
a nn 


There is one Eternal Law in Nature, 
one that always tends to adjust con- 
traries, and to produce final harmony. 
It is owing to this Law of spiritual de- 
velopment superseding the physical and 
purely intellectual that mankind will be- 
come freed from its false Gods, and find 


itself finally—Self-redeemed. 
a ny 


The Doctrine teaches that the only dif- 
ference between animate and inanimate 
objects on Earth, between an animal and 
a human frame, is that in some the vari- 
ous “Fires” are latent, and in others 
they are active. The Vital Fires are in 
all things and not an atom is devoid of 
them. g 

e anne 

Karma is a word of many meanings, 
and has a special term for almost every 
one of its aspects. As a synonym of sin 
it means the performance of some action 
for the attainment of an object of 
worldly, hence selfish desire, which can 
not fail to be hurtful to somebody else. 
Karma is action, the cause; and Karma, 
again, is the “Law of Ethical Causa- 
tion”; the effect of an act produced ego- 
duced egotistically, in face of the great 
Law of Harmony which depends on al- 


truism. 
a ny 


The body is simply the irresponsible 
organ, the tool of the Psychic, if not of 
the Spiritual, Man. 


ny 

This thinking of oneself as this, that, 
or the other is the chief factor in the 
production of every kind of psychic or 


even physical phenomena. 
pA 


It would be curious if we should find 
science and philosophy taking up again 
the old theory of metempsychosis.—- 
James Freeman Clarke. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. : 

The organization is therefore wholly -unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be foung 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 


Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


Price 5 cents - $l a year 


126 Post Street . . . San Francisco 


The Blavatsky Lodge of Theosophists 


Cordes-Rochat Building 
126 Post St. - - San Francisco 


Public Meetings Every Sunday and Thursday Evenings at 8 p. m. 


VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED 


Theosophical Outlook 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


Vol. JV. No. 11. 


MENTAL MALPRACTICE. 
(By Upton Sinclair.) 

This is the ather side of the fair shield 
Í religiaus faith. Why, if there be a 
ower which loves and can be persuaded 
‘0 aid us, may there not also be a power 
which hates, and can be persuaded to 
lestroy? No religion has ever been able 
to answer this, and therefore none has 
ever been able ta escape from devil-ter- 
rors. Even Jesus was pursued by Satan, 
and the Holy Catholic Church has its 
seremonies for the exorcising of demons, 
and a most frightful formula for cursing. 
And here are our friends the Christian 
Scientists, proclaiming the unreality of 
all evil, their ability to banish discase by 
convincing themselves that they are per- 
fect in God—yet tormented by a squalid 
phobia called “Mental Malpractice,” or 
‘Malicious Animal Magnetism.” 

Christian Science is the most charac- 
teristic of American religious contribu- 
lions. Just as Billy Sunday is the price 
we pay for failing to educate our baseba!) 
players, so Mary Baker Glover Patterson 
Eddy is the price we pay for failing to 
educate our farmer's daughters. 

That she had a power to curse disease 
Ido not doubt, because I have a little of 
it myself. At first my opinion was that 
her “Science” made its way by curing 
the imaginary ailments of the idle rich. 
lf a person has nothing to do but think 
that he is sick, you can work easy 
miracles by persuading him to think that 
he is well; and if he has nothing to do 
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Price Five Cents 


but think that he is well, he will help you 
to build marble churches and maintain 
propaganda societies. But recently | 
have experimented with mental healing-- 
enough to satisfy myself that the sub- 
conscious mind which controls out 
physical functions can be powerfully in- 
fluenced by the will. 

I told the story of some of these ex- 
periments in Hearst's Magazine for 
April, 1914. Suffice it here to say that 
if you will Jay your hands upon a sick 
person, forming a vivid mental picture 
of the bodily changes you desire, and con- 
centrating the power of your will upon 
them, you may be surprised by the re- 
sults, especially if you possess anything 
in the way of psychic gifts. You do not 
have to adopt any theories,’ you do not 
have to do it in the name of any divinity, 
ancient or modern; the only bearing af 
such ideas is that they serve to persuade 
people to make the experiment, and to 
make it with persistence and intensity. 
So it has come about that “miracles” of 
healing are associated with “faith”; and 
so it comes about that scientists are apt 
to flout the subject. But read of the 
work of Janet and Charcot and their fol- 
lowers at the Salpetriere; they have 
proven that all kinds of seeming-organic 
ailments may be entirely hysterical in na- 
ture, and may be cured by the simplest 
form of suggestion. Understanding this, 
you may find it more easy to credit the 
fact that cripples do sometimes throw 
away their crutches in the grotto of 
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Lourdes. For my part, I can believe that 
Jesus performed all the miracles of heal- 
ing attributed to him—including the 
raising up of people pronounced to be 
dead by the ignorance of that time. 1 
am convinced that in the new science of 
psycho-analysis we have a universe as 
vast as the universe of the atom or of 
the stars. 

The Christian Scientists have got hold 
of this power; they have mixed it up 
with metaphysic and divinity, and built 
some four or five hundred churches, and 
printed the Mother Church alone knows 
how many million pamphlets and books. 
I once invested three of my hard-earned 
dollars for a copy of the Eddy Bible, and 
let myself be stunned and blinded by the 
flapping of metaphysical wings. It is 
unadulterated moonshine—as the Plato- 
nist and Berkeleyan and Hegelian and 
other orthodox collegiate metaphysical 


magi can prove to you in one minute. > 


What interests me about the phenomenon 
is not the slinging of tremendous words. 
but the strictly Yankee use which is 
made of them. There is no nonsense 
about saving your soul in Christian 
Science; what it is for is to remove your 
wen, to nail down your floating kidney, 
and to enable you to hustle and make 
money. We saw in our politics the 
growth of a Party of the Full Dinner- 
Pail: contemporaneous therewith, and 
corresponding thereto, we see in our re- 
ligious life the development of a Church 
of the Full -Pocket-Book. 


It is a strict religion—strictly cash. 
The heads of the cult do not issue cheap 
editions of “Science and Health, With 
a Key to the Scriptures,” to relieve the 
suffering of the proletariat; no—the 
work is copyrighted, in all its varying 
and contradictory editions, and the price 
is from three to seven-fiftv, according to 
binding. Treatments cost from three 
dollars to ten. whether you come and get 
them or take them over the telephone. 
And we have no nonsense about charity. 
we don't worry about the poor who fes- 
ter in our city slums; because poverty is 
a product of Mortal Mind, and we offer 
to all men a way to get rich right off 
the bat. You may come to our marble 
churches and hear people testify how 
through the power of Divine Mind they 
were enabled to anticipate a rise in the 
stock-market. If you don’t avail your- 


self of the opportunity, the fault is yours, 
and yours also the punishment. 

As to the management of the Church. 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy is a Bol- 
shevik democracy in comparison. The 
Church is controlled by an absolutely ir- 
responsible self-perpetuating body of five 
men, who alone dictate its policy. I 
have in my hand a letter from a Chris- 
tian Science healer who was listed as an 
“authorized practitioner,’ and who with- 
drew from the Church because of its at- 
titude on public questions. He sends me 
a copy of his correspondence with the 
editors of the Christian Science Monitor. 
containing a detailed analysis of the pasi- 
tion of that paper on such issues as the 
Ballinger land frauds. He writes: 

“I am thoroughly convinced that the 
policy of the Church is consciously pluto- 
cratic. ‚The only recommendation I have 
heard of the latest appointee to the board 
of directors is that he is one of the rich- 
est men in the movement.” 

After the Tritanic disaster, Senator La 
Follette brought in a carefully drawn bill 
to compel steamship companies to provide 
lifeboats and trained crews. The Chris 
tian Science Monitor opposed this bili; 
and when my correspondent cited the fact 
he brought out a quaint bit of meta 
physical logic, as follows: i 

“One would prefer to travel on a ves 
scl without a single boat, rather than oi 
some other vessels which were loaded 
down with lifeboats, where the govern: 
ment of Mind was not understood. "— 
From “The Profits of Religion” Pub 
lished by the author at Pasadena, Cati 
fornia. 

a ed 


ASTROLOGY. 


A correspondent is somewhat dissatis 
fied with the strictures upon astrolos 
that appeared recently in these columns 
How, he asks, should astrology be studied 
if not through the medium of the ordi: 
nary textbooks? 

It is a question that we might reason 
ably evade. The study of astrology il 
not an essential part of Theosophy, a 
though it may be bent to that end, ani 
this is equally true of all other sciences 
The question might be answered by ari 
other. We might ask our corresponden! 
with what object he wishes to study a: 
trology. So much depends upon the me 
tive. If he has no more than a person: 


wish to pry into the future, then the 
ordinary text-books will doubtless do 
very well for such a purpose, although 
he will find that many disappointments 
are bound up with their pages. But if 
he goes to astrology in order to sustain 
and strengthen a spiritual philosophy he 
will find that the text-books do not serve 
his end, and that the kingdom of heaven 
comes no more by mathematical calcula- 
tions than it does by observation. 

Let us suppose that he has the high 
motive that has heen indicated, and that 
he is seeking some sort of realization of 
the unity of nature. Unquestionably he 
can find this in astrology if he goes the 
right way to work. In this case let him 
hegin by visualizing the solar system and 
its movements so that he can summon up 
at will a mental picture of the sun with 
his retinue of planets, with their ap- 
proximate distances and rates of motion. 


It will be a valuable mental exercise, if- 


nothing else. Let him study an ele- 
mentary book on astronomy, and so ob- 
tain a clear grasp of the material facts 
about the heavens as a basis for what 
may come afterwards. 

He will find that the process soon be- 
comes a complicated one. It is compara- 


‘ively easy, for example, to understand . 


the motions of the moon so far as they 
relate immediately to this earth. These 
notions can be expressed spirally with a 
pencil and paper, but they will by no 
neans represent the whole of the lunar 
novements. For if the moon travels 
iround the earth we must remember that 
he earth travels around the sun, and 
carries the moon with it. Moreover, the 
un travels around a centre of his own, 
‘arrying with him alike the earth and the 
noon. At once we have a lunar motion 
f extraordinary complexity, but it is 
lone the less reflected in the cycles of 
‘our terrestrial life, and if you can 
dentify these cycles you will have 
carned a great deal of astrology, more 
han you will ever learn from any book 
hat was ever written. 
Merely by way of indicating the ex- 
ent of the astrological field, let us look 
or a moment at some of the significances 
f the lunar motions. The moon gov- 
rns and controls the tides, but it alse 
overns and controls the watery prin- 
iple throughout nature, and this prin- 
ile must respond to every lunar cycle. 
owever complicated, Now the astral 
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nature of man belongs to the watery 
principle, and therefore corresponds with 
the moon, and must also respond to all 
lunar cycles and phases. And if you will 
study man’s astral nature you will see 
at once the significance of this. 

Here is another suggestion. The 
moon, we say, governs the tides of the 
ocean. But this governing influence must 
be universal over the whole surface of 
the earth, no matter whether there is any 
water there to register it or not. It is 
known that the water in disused mine 
shafts ebbs and flows precisely as does 
the water of the Pacific Ocean. If there 
were only one drop of water in the centre 
of the desert the tides would ebb and flow 
in that drop of water just as they do in 
the ocean. And even if there were no 
water whatsoever the influence of the 
moon would still be there and the lunar 
tide would sweep to and fro. Now if 
you will remember that the human body 
consists very largely of water you will 
have a clue to much that is interesting. 
and that throws an extraordinary light 
upon physical processes as well as upon 
the operations of the lower mind and the 
many forces that it embodies. As soon 
as you understand something of the rela- 
tionship between the moon and the lower 
mind you will see that no lunar motion 
can be insignificant. And now you may 
extend the process to the other planets, 
remembering that they, too, have their 
correspondences in man, and that the 
whole of the solar system is in very 
truth a Heavenly Man indissolubiv con- 
nected with the microcosm. 

There is still another highly fruitful 
field for thought, although it can be 
only touched upon here. The rays of any 
two planets falling upon the earth make 
an angle unless they happen to be in truc 
opposition or in true conjunction. The 
various rates of motion of the plancts 
produce a constant variation in the size 
of angle made by their rays as they fall 
upon the surface of the earth, and you 
will see the significance of this if you 
know anything of occult geometry and 
mathematics. The rays of any two 
planets in conjunction make a single 
shaft of influence upon the earth, but as 
those planets separate they constitute on 
angle thet grows continually wider until 
at fast the planeis are in opposition 
The angle then narrows until the planets 
are again in conjunction? Heveuctry 
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and visualize these movements, relating 
the planets to the pfinciples of human 
consciousness, and interpreting their in- 
fluence in the light of occult geometry, 
you may find that you are on the path of 
discovery, At least you will be studying 


a true astrology. 
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THE CREED OF BUDDHA. 

A uniquely illuminating book: one that 
every student of Buddhiśm (or Chris- 
tianity) should read. Lucid, logical, 
simple, and philosophical, we know of 
nothing in the range of English writing 
so calculated to give a clear understand- 
ing of Buddha or to correct the preva- 
lent misinterpretation of his teachings. 
The chapters on “The Misreading of 
Buddha,” “The Silence of Buddha,” 
“The Secret of Buddha.” are convincing 
from every point of view. and the au- 
thor’s assurance that the centre of Bud- 
dha's thought was “the spiritual idealism 
of ancient India,” is self-evident to any 
one who has first absorbed the essence 
of that thought. 

But a few quotations from the book 
itself are better than any comment: 

“One will do well to suggest to one- 
self at the outset that the Western way 
of looking at things may not be the only 
way which is compatible with sanity. 
that the Western standard of reality may 
not be the final standard, that the world 
which is encircled by the horizon of 
Western thought may not be the whole 
universe, The student of Buddhism who 
is hound hand and foot by the quasi- 
philosophical prejudices of the Western 
mind will be unable to survey his subject 
from any Eastern standpoint or to ap- 


proach it along the line of Eastern 
thought. This fundamental disability 
will be fatal to his enterprise. There is 


a special reason why the student of Bud- 
dism should be able (on occasion) to look 
at things from Eastern standpoints, and 
to enter with sympathy into Eastern 
modes and habits of thoughts. The 
teaching of Buddha can in no wise he 
dissociated from the master-current of 
ancient Indian thought. The dominant 
philosaphy of ancient India was a spir- 
itual idealism of a singularly pure and 
exalted type. which found its truest ex- 
pression in those Vedic treatises known 
as the Upanishads. The great teacher is 
always a reformer as well as an inno- 
vatori: and his work is. m part at least. 
an attempt to return to a high level 


which had been won and lost, That Bud 
dha had been deeply influenced by the 
ideas of the aucient seers can not be 
doubted, and the serious and sympathetic 
study of their teaching should therefore 
he the first stage in the attempt to lift the 
veil of silence and interpret his unformu- 
lated creed. When one has solved the 
problem of the indebtedness of Buddha 
to the philosophy of the Upanishads, he 
will be confronted by another problem 
which for us of the West is of ever 
greater importance: the ptoblem of the 
indebtedness of Western thought—d 
Pythagoras, of Xenophanes and Parme 
nides, of Plato. of Plotinus, of Christ 
Himself and those who caught the spiri 
of His teaching—to the same sacru 
source,” 

“I would ask any one who can ap 

proach the question with a genuinel! 
open mind to make the following singh 
experiment. Let him first saturate him 
self with the spiritual thought of Indi 
—with the speculative philosophy, hal 
metaphysical, half poetical, of the Upan 
ishads, and with the ethical philosoph 
of Buddha. Let him then study the say 
ings of Christ. He will probably end} 
convincing himself, as I have done, tl: 
the spiritual standpoints of the Sages d 
the Upanishads, of Buddha, and í 
Christ were, in the very last resort, ide’ 
tical” 
“Buddha's ethical scheme was a prat 
tical interpretation, an exposition i 
terms of human conduct and human lif 
of the paramount idea of the Upar 
ishads.” 

“The essence of Nirvana is the findit 
of the ideal self in and through the d 
tainment to oneness—living. conscist 
onettess—with the All and the Divine 

“We place at the centre, the sovereig 
dogma of Indian idealism. Nirvana. tt 
admitted end of Buddhist desire and et 
deavor, is a state of self realizati 
through union with the Divine or Un 
versal Soul.” 

We might indeed say that of the thr 
Paths of Yoga. or Union. of whi 
Krishna tells in the Gita—Inana (Know 
edge), Bhakti (Devotion), Kam 
(Action}—though each in its perfecti 
implies the other, and all great Teache 
must in their own personality unite tl 
three. yet in his teachings Buddha mig 
he said to be the great exponent of Ka 
ma. the Path of Action. of “knowing il 
doctrine through diving, tHe. life.’ At 


the very practical precepts which he gave 
for “soul-growth” might be summed up 
on the one hand (the negative side) as 
“self-control,” the training of the adi to 
mould one’s own chatacter and destiny 
in accordance with natural law; on the 
other hand (the positive side) as sym- 
pathy, kindness, compassion toward all 
creation: in other words, “selflessness,” 
the expansion of the self till it reaches 
conscious oneness with the All—Nirvana 
~—Yoga—At-Onement. At the end, al! 
Paths must merge in the one Path- 
Love.—From “A Voice of India.” 

THe Creep oF Bupoua. By Edmund 
Holmes. New York: John Lane Company. 


ee nen! 
REMINISCENCES? 

(It ia very seldom that artists give us a 
glimpse into the mechanism of their crea- 
tions. But sometimes they do, as in the case 
of Mr. Edward Lucas White, who writes the 
following preface to the volume of short 
stories just published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
under the title of “The Song of Sirens.” It 
ia hard to resist the conviction that these 
stories are based upon reminiscences of a past 
incarnation and that the distinguished au- 
thor recognizes their source.) 

A day-dreamer I have been from boy- 
hood, haunted, no matter what my task. 
by imaginations, mostly approximating 
some form of fictitious narrative; im- 
aginations beyond my power to banish 
and seldom entirely within my power to 
alter, modify, or control. 

Besides, I have, in my sleep, dreamed 
many dreams which, after waking, I 
could remember: some dimly, vaguely, or 
faintly: others clearly, vividly, or even 
intensely. A majority of these dreams 
have been such as come to most sleepers, 
but a minority have been such as visit 
few dreamers. 

Sometimes I wake with the most dis- 
tinet recollection of a picture, definite 
and with a multitude of details. Such 
was the dream, on the night of Feb- 
ruary 17. 1906, in which I saw the vision 
on which is based the tale of “The Song 
of Sirens”; saw it, not as painted picture, 
but as if I had been on the cross-trees 
of a vessel under that intense blue sky, 
gazing at the magic islet and its por- 
tentous occupants. The dream was the 
more marvelous, since there is nothing, 
either in literature or art. suggesting 
anything which I beheld in that vision 
of the two living shapes. 

Often T wake with the sensation of 
having just finished reading a hook or 
story. Generally I can recall the form 
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and appearance of the book and can al- 
most see the last page: size, shape, 
quality of paper and kind of type; with 
every letter of the last sentences. 

Such a dream was that from which 1 
woke shuddering, tingling with the hor- 
ror of the revelation at the end of “The 
Flambeau Bracket,’ with the last three 
sentences of it, word for word as they 
stand in the story, branded on my sight. 
Yet I was not able to recall in its entirety 
the tale I had just read; for, in the 
dream, the whole action took place on 
the window-sill, and what was done and 
said there disclosed all that had gone 
before and implied, unmistakably, all 
that was to come after. This superla- 
tive artistry I could not attain to in 
writing the tale. 

It has happened that I have dreamed 
the same dream over and aver. Some 
of these recurrent dreams have repeated 
themselves many times; a few have re- 
curred at intervals varying from a few 
nights to many months over periods 
runting into years. The story called 
“Dislova” is told almost exactly as Il 
dreamed it; the ending, from getting my 
eyes above the level of the window-sill, 
once only, on the night of February 20, 
1911; the carlier portion as I dreamed it, 
sometimes twice weekly, sometices once 
in six months or so, over a period of 
more than twelve years, from early in 
1899. Three or four times the dream 
began with my escape from the massacre 
of my company by turning on my pur- 
suers in the wood and killing the fore- 
most: generally, however, it began when 
I woke in the dark in the dream and saw 
the light twinkling far away across the 
valley; I, in the dream, recalling all that 
had gone before. No existent path 
which my living feet have trod is better 
known to me than that dream-path from 
my hiding-place, down to the river-ford 
and up to the castle-wall: especially the 
latter part, which, in the dream, I knew 
already by touch from my memories of 
my youthful acquaintance with it. 

During the twelve years throughout 
which this dream recurred to me mv 
waking meditations dwelt often on con- 
jectures as to what T should find inside 
that window, if T ever got inside it. But. 
after all that pondering, the climax of 
that dream amazed me even more than 
the climax of the tale will probably 
startle a sensitive  readerod, cin mv 
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dream, did not read it; it happened to 
me, The diabolical ingenuity of it still 
gives me spinal intuitions. 

In many of my dreams I have noted 
that, while dreaming, I seem to retain 
no trace of my waking individuality. In 
this dream I knew nothing, in respect to 
food, clothing, housing, or any other of 
the circumstances of life, beyond what 
would have been known to an Italian 
condottiere of the fourteenth century. As 
the dream recurred I came to recognize 
it for a dream and, while experiencing 
it in my dream-personality, was able to 
look on, as it were, in my own per- 
sonality and con the whole. I was over 
and over impressed with the entire ab- 
sence of any feature inappropriate to the 
locality and period in which the dream 
seemed to belong, and struck with the 
uncanny raciness of the Italian in what 
was said to me. I never could, after 
waking, recall more than a word or two: 
but I retained and retain a distinct im- 
pression of knowing vastly more Italian 
in that dream (as in many other 
dreams) than I know in my proper per- 
son. 

Stevenson, somewhere, writes of 
dream-words and of the warped and en- 
hanced significance which real words 
take on in dreams. So inthis. “Bauro,” 
as far as I know, is no Italian name, 
nor an Italian word, at all. In the 
dream it appeared, somehow, a well- 
known dialectic variant of “paura,” 
“fear.” and seemed to imply Bauro’s 
ferocity and the dread which he inspired 
universally. 

The title of this tale is taken from a 
dream wholly unrelated to the dream of 
this story, a dream in which I was being 
shown portfolios of etchings and others 
of cheap reproductions of the same etch- 
ings: my mentor, talking Italian, saying 
of the reproductions: 

“Non sono tavole, sono disvole.” 

In the dream these words meant: 
“These are not pictures, merely near- 
pictures.” Now “tavola” in Italian is 
used of no kind of picture except an 
altar-piece, and “disvola” is not Italian 
at all, merely a dream-word. Which is 
st the way in which words behave in 
dreams, as Stevenson noted. 

The six tales which follow the first in 
this collection are, T believe, veracious 
impses of the past. without any 
arring anachronisms, But “The Skew- 
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bald Panther” is a product rather of 
creative impulse than of ripe scholar- 
ship. It is, however, to my thinking, too 
good a story to be spoiled in an at- 
tempted rewriting. Accurate later 
knowledge does not lure me to altera- 
tions. The tale’s plot pivots on my fan- 
tastic youthful misconceptions as to seat- 
ing regulations in the Colosseum: and 
these, while wholly baseless and infinitely 
improbable, are by no means impossible 
nor are they out of key with the period- 
atmosphere; which atmosphere, both so- 
cial and conversational, is, I believe 
veraciously conveyed. 
a 


SAYINGS OF RAMAKRISHNA. 


Gurus (teachers) can be had by hun- 
dreds, but good chelas (disciples) are 
very rare. 


There are two egos in man, one ripe 
and the other unripe. The ripe ego 
thinks, “Nothing is mine; whatever I see. 
or feel, or hear, nay, even this body is 
not mine, I am always free and eternal.” 
The unripe ego, on the contrary, thinks. 
“This is my house, my room, my child. 
my wife, my body, etc.” 


Samadhi is the state of bliss which is — 
experienced by a live fish, which, being 
kept out of water for some time, is again 
put into it. 


He who at the time of contemplation 
is entirely unconscious of everything 
outside has acquired the perfection oi 
contemplation. 


Visit not miracle workers. They are 
wanderers from the path of truth 
Their minds have become entangled in 
the meshes of psychic powers which lie 
in the way of the pilgrim towards Brah- 
man as temptations. Beware of these 
powers and desire them not. 


How does the soul stay in the body? 
As the piston stays in a syringe. 


The soul reincarnates in a body ot 
which it was thinking just before it 
last departure fron this world. Devo- 
tional practices may therefore be seen 
to be very necessary. When, by constant 
practice. no werklly ideas arise in the 
mind, then the god-idea, alone, fills the 


soul, and does not leave it even when 
on the brink of eternity. 


It is one and the same Avatara that, 
having plunged into the ocean of life, 
rises up in one place and is known as 
Krishna, and diving again rises in an- 
other place and is known as Christ. 

a nn 


THE NEW MAN. 
Standing among the waiting crowds 
When soldier boys were coming back, 
I saw men walking in their shrouds— 
All, all in shrouds of black ! 
I looked, and I, too, had a shroud, 
But no one saw it, in the crowd. 


Happy we were and yet there fell 
A shade upon our happiness, 

And every one looked down to find 
Some trouble in his dress. 

None knew but I, in all that crowd, 

That each of us had on his shroud. 


The soldiers came and women wept 
And men, too, cried, and laughed, and 
cried, 
(And some there were who stood apart, 
Because their sons had died. 
These separate watchers wore 
shrouds, 
And they alone of all the crowds.) 


no 


I looked and turned pry head away— 
There was a flame about the place, 
Unbearable, as if we saw, 
Like Mosca, face to face... 
I looked again, and cried aloud, 
Forgetting that I wore a shroud! 


For we had read in common men— 

Our saviors—what the Scripture saith, 
That he who gives himself puts off 

The body of this death. 
They walked as angels in the crowds. 
But we—must still go, wearing shrouds. 
—Dorothy Leonard, in New York 

Times. 
an nen 

All omens point towards the steady 
continuance of just such labor as has 
already taught us all we know. Per- 
haps, indeed, in this complex of inter- 
penetrating spirits our own effort is no 
individual, no transitory, thing. That 
which lies at the root of each of us lies 
at the root of the Cosmos, too. Our 
struggle is the struggle of the Universe 
itself; and the’ very Godhead finds ful- 
fillment through our upward striving 
souls.— Ayers. 
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AS TURNS THE WHEEL. 


“Come,” said my soul to me, 

“That which hath been, appears again, 
And I am here to claim the pledge 

You made beneath a northern star 
When Egypt's sands were young. 


“Come! For, once the Nile’s 
brown flood 

Begins to rise; and in the heav’ns 

The Water Bearer kneels to bathe the 
feet 


Of his bright guest, the Sun. 


“Banished the iron reign of cold, 
And, lo: the vernal equinox is set 
As a fair queen upon the throne 
Of a stupendous consellation. 


more, 


“Isis, wife of Osiris, smiles 

To see the infant Horus play 

Upon the celestial floor. 

And now a feather drops 

From wing of the Great Bird who 
broods 

Over the circling spheres, 

And the sweet bahe speeds after it; 

The firmament a garden-plot, 

The earth a bloom, pallid and small, 

Whereon the feather lights. 


“So doth a falling feather's weight de- 
cide 

The karmic balance’s swing! 

Horus, the darling of the skies, 

Is come to earth again, 

SttH Isis smiles, serene, 

Knowing that her lord’s power will keep 

The wandering one, and bind 

The near and far. 


“And shall the earth 

Scorn the dear presence whom the stars 
obey 

In confident delight? 

Come! For our star hath wheeled 

To its appointed, ancient place. 

Hark! How the sands repeat 

The ghostly fragments of an old, old 
song. 
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“Come,” said my insistent soul to me, 

“Now is the hour that I have waited long. 

Come! Make thee ready for the mar- 
riage morn.” —}. A. Hyde. 


panna aaa 


The Elementals are considered 
as the “spirits of atoms,” for they are the 
frst remove (backwards) from the 
physical atom—sentient, if not intelligent 
creatures. They are all subject to Kar- 
ma and have to work it out through every 


cycle —Secret Doctrine. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day af November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus af an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and Toatele the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The. organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION NIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents al! creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends ta feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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INTROVERSION. 


Some interesting experiments have re- 
cently been tried by Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
and his colleagues of the Psychic Re- 
search Society of London, which, if 
properly examined, are capable of yield- 
ing highly important results. With the 
details of these we are not at present 
concerned; it will suffice for our purpose 
to state, for the benefit of readers un- 
acquainted with the experiments, that in 
a very large majority of cases, too nu- 
merous to be the result of mere chance, 
it was found that the thought-reading 
sensitive obtained but an inverted men- 
tal picture of the object given him to 
read. A piece of paper, containing the 
representation of an arrow, was held be- 
fore a carefully blindfolded thought- 
reader, who was requested to mentally 
see the arrow as it was turned round. 
In these circumstances it was found that 
when the arrowhead pointed to the right, 
it was read off as pointing to the left, 
and so on. This led some to imagine 
that there was a mirage in the inner as 
well as on the outer plane of optical 
sensation. But the real explanation of 
the phenomenon lies deeper. 


It is well known that an object as seen 
by us and its image on the retina of the 
eye are not the same in position, but 
quite the reverse. How the image of an 
object on the retina is inverted in sensa- 
tion is a mystery which physical science 
is admittedly incapable of solving. West- 


ern metaphysics, too, with regard to this 
point, hardly fares any better; there are 
as many theories as there are meta- 
physicians. The only philosopher who 
has obtained a glimpse of the truth is 
the idealist Berkeley, who says that a 
child does really see a thing inverted 
from our standpoint; to touch its head 
it stretches out its hands in the same di- 
rection of its hody as we do of ours to 
reach our feet. Repeated failures give 
experience and lead to the correction of 
the notions born of one sense by those 
derived through another; the sensations 
of distance and solidity are produced in 
the same way. 

The application of this knowledge to 
the above-mentioned experiments of the 
Psychic Research Society will lead to 
very suggestive results. If the trained 
adept is a person who has developed all 
his interior faculties, and is on the psy- 
chic plane in the full possession of his 
senses, the individual who accidentally, 
that is, without occult training, gains 
the inner sight, is in the position of a 
helpless child—a sport of the freaks of 
one isolated inner sense. Such was the 
case with the sensitives with whom Mr. 
Myers and his colleagues experimented. 
There are instances, however, when the 
correction of one sense by another takes 
place involuntarily and accurate results 
are brought out. When the sensitive 
reads the thoughts in a man’s mind this 
correction is not required, for the will 
of the thinker shoots the thoughts, as it 
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were, straight into the mind of the sensi- 
tive. <A difficulty may here suggest it- 
self with regard to the names of persons 
or the words thought of for the sensi- 
tive’s reading. But allowance must in 
such cases be made for the operation of 
the thinker’s will, which forces the 
thought into the sensitive’s mind, and 
thereby obviates introversion. It is 
abundantly clear from this that the best 
way of studying these phenomena is 
when only one set of inner faculties, 
that of the sensitive, is in play. This 
takes place always when the object the 
sensitive has to abnormally perceive is 
independent of the will of any other per- 
son, as in the case of its being repre- 
sented on paper. 

Applying the same law to dreams, we 
can find the rationale of the popular 
superstition that facts are generally in- 
verted in dreams. To dream of some- 
thing good is generally taken to be the 
precursor of something evil. In the ex- 
ceptional cases in which dreams have 
been found to be prophetic, the dreamer 
was either affected by another’s will or 
under the operation of some disturbing 
forces, which can not be calculated ex- 
cept for each particular case. 

In this connection another very im- 
portant psychic phenomenon may be 
noticed. Instances are too numerous and 
too well authenticated to be amenable to 
dispute, in which an occurrence at a dis- 
tance—for instance, the death of a per- 
son—has pictured itself to the mental 
vision of one interested in the occurrence. 
In such cases the double of the dying 
man appears even at a great distance, 
and becomes visible usually to his friend 
only, but instances are not rare when the 
double is seen by a number of persons, 
The former case comes within the class 
of cases under consideration, as the con- 
centrated thought of the dying man is 
clairvoyantly seen by the friend, and the 
incidents correctly reproduced by the 
operation of the dying man’s will-energy, 
while the latter is the appearance of the 
genuine Mayavi Rupa, and therefore not 
governed by the law under discussion. — 
Mohini M. Chatterji, in “Five Years ‘of 
Theosophy.” 

EEREN 
TRANSMUTATION. 
Tt is sometimes hastily assumed that 


the work of the late Sir William Ram- 
say on the so-called transmutation of ele- 


ments has come to nought, or has been 
relegated to the poetry of science. Such 
an attitude is premature. Now that the 
return of peace permits a resumption vi 
the experiments to which Ramsay de- 
voted so many years, there is every like- 
lihood of the verification of his results 
in the famous laboratories of physics in 
England. The announcement is made 
by Sir William A. Tilden, who concede: 
in his memoir of Ramsay that the posi- 
tion of these speculations is still un 
settled. Even if it be conceded thi 
other experimenters have- failed to con- 
firm Ramsay’s results, physicists of ex- 
perience and insight are convinced of 
the soundness of Ramsay's conclusion: 
and believe that the next series of re- 
searches may vindicate him completely. 

Radium salts were isolated some 
twelve years ago by Mme. Curie. The 
physical and chemical properties of these 
substances attracted many investigators. 
Ramsay desired to examine the spectrum, 
of the “emanation” which is evolved 
from radium, and with the codperation 
of Dr. Frederick Soddy experiment: 
were begun with this object. The ema- 
nation was recognized as possessing the 
properties of a true gas, obeying Boyles 
law like other gases. It had been pre- 
viously shown by Rutherford and Sodds. 
to be chemically inert like argon. This: 
production of helium from the emans- 
tion Ramsay spoke of as the first ob 
served case of transmutation, for radium. 
and its emanation, as well as helium. 
must be counted as among the substance: 
known as elements. This idea develope! 
later into conviction that radio-active 
change might be made use of to effec! 
the molecular transmutation of the com- 
mon clements.—Current Opinion. 


a nd 
ANOTHER PLANET. 

When the brilliant electrician, Nikol 
Tesla, was informed by a newspaper re- 
porter some weeks ago that William 
Marconi had received strong wireles 
signals seeming to come from beyond 
the earth something like corroboration 
resulted. Nikola Tesla, as he is quoted 
in the New York Evening Post, remen- 
bered that years ago he recorded extra- 
planetary signals in his laboratory 3 
Colorado Springs. These extra-plan- 
etary signals were barely perceptible a 
the time, but their measured regulanty 
was such that they could not, in Tesla 


opinion, have been accidental static dis- 
turbances. They possessed order. Mr. 
Tesla admits that he could not say with 
certainty that they came from Mars, al- 
though, as quoted in the New York news- 
paper, this remains his belief. In our 
solar system, he adds, Venus, the earth 
and Mars represent respectively youth, 
full growth, and old age. 

“Venus, with its mountains rising 
dozens of miles into the atmosphere, is 
probably as yet unfitted for such exist- 
ence as ours, but Mars must have passed 
through all terrestrial states and condi- 
tions. 

“Civilized existence rests on the de- 
velopment of the mechanical arts. The 
force of gravity on Mars being only two- 
fifths of that on the earth, all mechanical 
problems must be much easier of solu- 
tion. The planet being much smaller, the 
contact between individuals and the mu- 
tual exchange of ideas must have been 
much quicker. There are many other 

- reasons why intellectual life on that 
planet should have been phenomenal in 
its evolutions.” 

Tesla is certain that the signals he 
transmitted in reply to those he detected 
years ago must have produced disturb- 
ances on the planet Mars. Whether there 
were instruments there to receive them 
or intelligence to recognize them as in- 
terplanetary messages is another ques- 
tion, He thinks the first step in com- 
munication with another planet must be 
made through the science of mathe- 
matics, as suggested by Marconi. Tesla 
feels that it will be difficult, however, to 
advance, far by means of cosmic Espe- 
ranto because conversation can not be 
carried on with figures. It is not likely 
that anywhere in the universe there can 
be “knowledge without form.” In men- 
tal or in physical vision is comprised the 
foundation of all knowledge. Now, pic- 
tures have been transmitted by tele- 
graph. Why not by wireless? 

a ey 


ROM THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
Resurrection means continuity of in- 
dividuality, utter abolition of death as a 
concrete reality, the exposure of death 
as a sham and a delusion—4rchdeacon 
I’ ilberforce. 
Often when I come to myself on 
awakening from bodily sleep, and, turn- 
ing from the outer world, enter into my- 
self, I behold a wondrous beauty. Then 
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I am sure that I have been conscious of 
the better part of myself. I live my true 
life. I am one with the divine order and 
rooted in the divine. I gain the power 
to transport myself beyond even the 
super-world. After thus resting in God, 
when I descend from spiritual vision and 
again form thoughts, I ask myself how 
it has happened that I now descend and 
that my soul even entered the body at 
all, since, in its essence, it has just re- 
vealed itself to me? Man learns about 
divine things by leading his soul to know 
itself as spiritual that it may find its 
way, aS a spirit, into the spiritual world. 
—Plotinius. 


The soul has the power to extend her 
activity to any locality she may desire. 
She is a power which has no limits, and 
each part of her, being independent of 
special conditions, can be present every- 
where, provided she is pure and unadul- 


‘terated with matter.—Porphyrius. 


From the facts here brought together it 
may be inferred that the spirit body is not 
a mere hypothesis; it is proved by the phe- 
nomena and the inductions of evidence; 
by the objective appearance of spiritual 
beings; by the testimony of clairvoyants 
who can see them, and by the testimony 
of spiritual beings themselves, who claim 
not only a super-ethereal organism, hu- 
man in its form, but the power of as- 
suming visible bodies like those which at 
different stages of the earth life they 
had while here; by the phenomena of 
somnambulism and clairvoyance giving 
evidence of spiritual senses, for as the 
bodily senses imply their object, so do 
the spiritual senses imply theirs, and are 
prophecies of an endless life; by all the 
analogies that reason and experience 
supply; and by the belief of men in all 
ages and climes—a belief founded on the 
actual reappearance of those who have 
died. 

Add to these considerations the facts 
of a manifold consciousness pointing to 
a complex but unique organism; also 
the marvels of memory, in which faulty 
impressions inhere and persist which are 
inexplicable under the theory of material- 
isin, involving as it does a constant flux 
and removal of the molecules of the or- 
gans of thought. Only the existence of 
a spiritual body can account for these 
things —Epes Sargent. 
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FROM THE DHAMMAPADA. 


By ourselves is evil done, 
By ourselves we pain endure. 
By ourselves we cease from wrong, 
« By ourselves become we pure. 
No one saves us but ourselves: 
No one can, and no one may, 
We ourselves must walk the path— 
Buddhas merely teach the way. 


Creatures from mind their character ob- 
tain, 

Mind-made they are, mind-marshaled 
they remain; 

Thus him whose mind corrupted thoughts 
imbue, 

Regret and pain unfailing will pursue. 

E’en so we see draught-oxen’s heavy heel 

Close followed by the cart’s o’erburdened 
wheel. 


Into an all-thatched house the rains 
Their entrance freely find; 

Thus passion surely access gains 
Into an untrained mind. 


Into a well-thatched house the rains 
Their entrance can not find; 

Thus passion never access gains 
Into a well-trained mind. 


As fields are damaged by a bane, 

So ’tis conceit destroys the vain. 

As palaces are burned by fire, 

The angry perish in their ire. 

And as strong iron is gnawed by rust. 

So fools are wrecked through sloth and 
lust. 


Cut off the stream that in thy heart is 
beating: 
Drive out lust, sloth, and hate; 
And Jearnest thou that compounds things 
are fleeting, 
Thou know’st the unereate. 


Question— 
Oh! Where can water, where can wind. 
Where fire and carth no footing find? 
Where disappears the mine and thine, 
Good. bad; long, short; and coarse and 
fine; 
And where do name and form both cease 
To find in nothingness release? 


dlnswer— 
"Tis in the realm of radiance bright, 
Invisible, eternal light. 
And infinite, a state of mind, 


There water, earth, and fire, and wind, 

And elements of any kind, 

Will nevermore a footing find; 

There disappears the mine and thine, 

Good, bad; long, short; and coarse and 
fine. 

There, too, will name and form both 
cease, 

To find in nothingness release. 


If like a broken gong 

Thou utterest no sound: 
Then only will Nirvana, 

The end of strife, be found. 


With goodness meet an evil deed 

With loving kindness conquer wrath. 
With generosity quench greed, 

And lies, by walking in truth’s path. 


Hate is not overcome by hate; 
By love alone ‘tis quelled. 
This is a truth of ancient date, 

Today still unexcelled. 


Nowhere in the sky, 
Nowhere in the sea, 
Nor in the mountains high, 
Is a place where we 
From the fate of death can hide, 
There in safety to abide. 


Nowhere in the sky, 
Nowhere in the sea, 
* Nor in the mountains high, 
Is a place where we 
From the curse of wrong can hide. 
There in safety to abide. 


But where’er we roam, 
As our kin and friends 
Welcome us at home 
When our journey ends, 
So our good deeds, now done, will 
Future lives with blessings fill. 


A hater makes a hater smart, 
The angry cause alarm, 

Yet does an ill-directed heart 
Unto itself more harm. 


Parents will help their children, sure. 
And other kin-folks will: 

But well-directed hearts procure 
A bliss that’s greater still, 


Earnestness leads to the State Immortal. 
Thoughtlessness is grim King Yamas 
portal. 


Those who earnest are will never die, 
While the thoughtless in death’s clutches 
lie. 
What should be done, ve do it, 
Nor let pass by the day; 
With vigor do your duty, 
And do it while you may. 


Mara, the Evil One— 
So long as to the things 
Called mine and I and me 
Thy anxious heart still clings, 
My snares thou canst not flee. 


The Disciple— 
Naught’s mine and naught of me, 
The self I do not mind! 
Thus, Mara, I tell thee, 
My path thou canst not find. 


The king's mighty chariots of iron will 
rust, 
And also our bodies resolve into dust; 
But deeds, ’tis sure, 
For aye endure. 


Naught follows him who leaves this life; 

For all things must be left behind: 
Wife, daughters, sons, one’s kin, and 

friends, 

Gold, grain, and wealth of every kind. 
But every deed a man performs, 

With body, or with voice, or mind, 
"Tis this that he can call his own, 

This will he never leave behind. 


Deeds, like a shadow, ne’er depart: 
Bad deeds can never he concealed: 

Good deeds can not be lost and will 
In all their glory be revealed. 

Let all then noble deeds perform 
As seeds sown in life's fertile field; 

For merit gained this life within, 
Rich blessings in the next wìll yield. 


Oh, would that the doer of right 
Should do the right again! 

Oh, would that he might take delight 

In the constant doing of right, 

For when 

A man again and again does the good 

He shall enjoy beatitude. 


Oh, would that the doer of wrong 
Should not do wrong again! 
Oh, would that he did not prolong 
His career of doing wrong; 
For when 
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From wrong a man will not refrain 
At last he'll have to suffer pain. 


So blest is an age in which Buddhas arise 
So blest is the truth’s proclamation. 
So blest is the Sangha, concordant and 

wise, i 
So blest a devout congregation; 
And if by all the truth were known, 
More seeds of kindness would be sown, 
And richer crops of good deeds grown. 


Happy is the Buddhists’s fate 
For his heart knows not of hate. 
Haters may be all around, 
Yet in. him no hate is found. 


Happy is the Buddhist’s fate, 
He all pining makes abate. 
Pining may seize all around 
Yet in him no pining’s found. 


Happy is the Buddhist's fate, 
Him no greed will agitate. 

In the world may greed abound, 
Yet in him no greed is found. 


Happily then let us live, 

Joyously our service give, 

Quench all pining, hate, and greed: 
Happy is the life we lead. 


Bright shineth the sun in his splendor 
by day 

And bright the moon's radiance by night, 

Bright shineth the hero in battle array, 

And the sage in his thought shineth 
bright. 

But by day and by night, none so glori- 
ous, so bright, 

As Lerd Buddha, the source of all spir- 
itual light. 

—From “The Dharma,” by Dr. Pail 
Carus. Published by the Open Court 
Publishing Company. 

rd 
DEATH AND THE WAR. 
From the publishing house of John M. 

Watkins in London comes a little pamph- 

let entitled “Sudden Death and the War.” 

by Minnie B. Theobald. Although the 
title suggests a limitation of topic it is 
actually a treatise on death in general 
and on the occult causes of war. With- 
out assenting to the scheme that the au- 
thor sketches for us it is none the less 
worthy of attention and study. 

Roth birth and death, says the author. 
are extended and complicated processes. 
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nor can we consider either as unrelated 
to the mechanism of the universe. Man 
is a combination of time and eternity, of 
body and soul, of substance and con- 
sciousness. He belongs to the World 
Order and to the Eternal Order: 


In astrology the two great polarities or 
opposing natures in man, the male and female, 
consciousness and substance, are represented 
by the sun and the moon, and it is by means 
of the interplay of these two forces that man 
nets himself up in matter. We all recognize 
that the sun is our great life-giver, it is also 
a scientific fact that the periodicity of the 
moon controls functions connected with hu- 
man birth, also the growth of flowers and 
other interesting phenomena connetted with the 
creative life principle throughout all the vari- 
ous kingdoms. So it seems plausible that the 
union of our temporal part and our eternal 
portion might be studied and in some fashion 
understood by considering the interplay of 
these two. 

To rivet a personal consciousness down into 
substance seven lunar months must elapse after 
conception before the birth; and it is usually 
ten, Similarly may it not be necessary for 
certain time periods to elapse after death be- 
fore we are born into the Eternal Order? We 
probably do not rise straight out of this 
World Order into the Eternal Order upon 
one breath, any mose than we come down to 
earth from heaven upon the spur of a single 
moment. Even as a child is hidden away in 
a womb of matter for ten lunar months dur- 
ing the interweaving of its two opposing na- 
tures, its soul and its body, so is the soul of 
man hidden away in some other womb for a 
definite time period while it un-nets itself 
from the bondage of matter prior to its re- 
lease into Eternity. 

Consciousness and substance may be 
compared with Sound and Form. Sound 
submits to limitation, and the limitation 
becomes form. Consciousness is simi- 
larly limited by the body, and the soul 
on its way to birth must take on many 
such limitations: 


In coming to birth, the Spirit or Breath 
may perhaps be thought of as submitting to 
some conditioning prior to entering the re- 
gions of concrete and separated form, and 
then there comes about a change analogous 
to the change of breath into sound. This is the 
music of the spheres, the region of pure 
sound, where in the language of some scrip- 
tures man is given his true Name. Astrology 
suggests that the Zodiac represents this first 
conditioning of the Life Principle into roct 
types or sounds. At this change man’s spirit 
becomes capable of creating its personal 
forms. Having entered the zodiacal arena, it 
comes in contact with the Planetry Spirits, 
the creators of form. After death the spirit 
of man leaps into a region of pure sound, 
sound ts transmuted into pure life-breath, and 
finally the eternal and temporal are sepa- 
rated, cach going to its own true home: and 
“sound” is the pivot upon which turn spirit 
and form. 


How long does it take the soul to net 


itself in matter at birth, and how long 
to un-net itself at death? It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the process is a 
simple or immediate one. Indeed we 
may suppose that it is governed by the 
cyclic laws that pervail everywhere: 

Science teaches us that there are definite 
time periods when life within evolution tends 
to repeat itself, sometimes upon a great scale, 
sometimes upon a small scale. During the 
ten lunar months of pre-natal existence the 
child passes through every stage of evolution. 
it repeats in a nutshell as it were all the 
epochs through which matter has passed dur- 
ing its long and weary existence, during 
years, centuries, manvantaras. A thousand 
years are as a day in the sight of the Lord, 
we are told. Upon a single stone the psy- 
chometrist finds imprinted a record of happen- 
ings since the life of that stone began. 

The passage through the Zodiac is the 
first step toward birth, and the final step 
after death. Having passed the Zodiac. 
the Soul must now express itself as 
mind, life-pulse, and body, or mental, as- 
tral, and physical: 

Can we trace this triple ply yet again? Are 
the mental, astral, and physical conditionings 
of man’s true Name reflected into matter on 
coming to birth? Probably they are. During 
those nine months when the embryo has im- 
printed on it every phase which substance has 
taken upon itself since time began; there oc- 
curs, as soon as the human formation begins. 
first a primitive streak which is ultimately to 
become the spinal cord, next the quickening 
which is the heart-beat or life-pulse of the 
in-coming ego, next the birth when the child 
takes full control of the form. May these not 
be said to be reflections in matter of the men- 
tal, astral, and physical conditioning of the 
consciousness, the heart-beat corresponding te 
the astral or life-push, and the drawing of 
physical breath to the final result, namely the 
birth into manifestation? Here we have 
three distinct moments at each of which 
Time and Eternity embrace, and the soul is 
riveted down into substance, is crucified upon 
matter, the triple conditioning of conscious 
ness causing a threefold pulse in substance. 
At death these three rivets have to be un- 
done before the consciousness can be suf- 
ficiently simplified to rise into the more ab- 
stract regions of the heavenly spheres. 

The process is thus reversed at death. 
He must shed the envelopes of the soul, 
and the stages of this process would be 
governed by the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies. Three full moons will be 
needed to rid him of matter. For a year 
he will be disentangling himself from the 
Zodiac, and for three years he will still 
be subject to national influences com 
nected with Karma: 

In pre-natal existence we have the form 
tion of the spinal cord, the quickening and the 
birth reckoned according to lunar time, al 
exceedingly important epochs when mental 
astral, and physical first. imprint themselves 


on matter. After birth we have a fourteen- 
year period during which time the child is 
securing a physical hold; at puberty the astral 
mature or creative life-push is born; after 
double that period, another twenty-eight years, 
at the age of 42, the true higher mind is 
born, the mind which can see beyond the 
personality into the cosmos; at double that 
age again, namely at 84, it is perhaps per- 
missible to die. 

Besides these lunar epochs there are three 
great solar epochs found by dividing a cen- 
tury into two and three. The solar breath, 
being connected with consciousness and eter- 
nity rather than with substance and time, will 
be found to be regulated by these root num- 
bers rather than by the number seven. These 
solar epochs occur at the ages of 33 1-3, and 
66 2-3. At 33 the creative power of the eter- 
nal regions enters man and should raise him 
into a state of ecstasy, shattering his little 
mental forms, creating for him greater sym- 
bols connected with the higher life. I¢ is 
surprising how many people can notice about 
this age a complete change in their fate bring- 
ing a different outlook upon life; others at 
this age have a spiritual experience of illumi- 
mation or conversion such as they never for- 
get. At 50 the solar tide turns back. At 66 
there is another phase of the solar breath, an 
urge to return into the highest spiritual mind. 
The less developed find this a fatal stage, but 
it need not be if we can rise with the tide. 
The more one studies inner things the more 
one feels oneself to be sailing upon a tide of 
birth and death. The more one watches the 
more can one see one’s friends bringing into 
manifestation various modes of consciousness; 
and even if they withdraw from physical life 
altogether, they may yet be found in the Side- 
real Surround, they may still be dwelling in 
the region of the stars, in the region of pure 
sound. 


Both birth and death, says the author, 
must be synchronized with the cosmic 
processes of friction, and delays are to 
be avoided. It must be done during 
bodily life by the intelligent codrdination 
of thought with the universal mechan- 
ism as indicated by a spiritual astrology. 

The war itself was due to these same 
cosmic processes and to the manifesta- 
tion of a periodic creative power seeking 
human vehicles for its reception and find- 
ing few or none: 


Let us now consider war. Why do nations 
go to war? Not because Germany tears up 
scraps of paper, nor because England is arro- 
gant over the freedom of the seas, nor be- 
cause Russia needs a port; these are only 
symptoms, 
Many believe that this war is the forerunner 
of a Great Birth, it is the passion of concep- 
tion. It is a life-pulse which should have 
raised us to the greatest states of exaltation, 
but to which we have been unable to rise, and 
we are instead wallowing in the bestial side 
of a wonderful inner mystery. Every thou- 
sand years is a time-period connected with the 
Greater Worlds, with what has here heen 
called the region of Pure Sound, the Virgin 


What is the inner happesing? _ 
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Mother, or the birthplace of the Great Ones; 
and every hundred years the nations become 
sensitive to the happenings within this fur- 
ther Zone of Fate. At the turn of the century 
the Great Aion became passionate, the passion 
has reached our world of men, the curative life 
force is now taking root in matter. In its 
transition from plane to plane it is as liable 
to upset the balance of power in the national 
Zone of Fate as it is liable in the personal 
life to upset the mental balance. The na- 
tions have not taken sufficient care of their 
health te be able to bear the extra strain 
put upon them by this inworking of the divine 
creative spirit into the national soul-substance, 
into the sidereal aura of the nations. 

At this descent of the Great Aion the 
Church has been found wanting. The mys- 
tics have not been numerous enough to supply 
what was needed, so the warriors have had 
to die to make good the deficiency. What was 
needed? Mind-forms into which the Greater 
Life-Force might pour to bring itself to birth. 
Where were the priests who could stand aside 
from their personal minds? Where were the 
mystics, the contemplatives? Were they 
watching as the wise men of the East for the 
Great Coming? Were they willing at the first 
sign to sacrifice life, fate, all, that their cups 
might be empty and ready to receive the 
mighty outpouring? Did they pray, not for 
material victory, but for life over death, for 
inner meaning in place of blind obedience? 
Were they willing to do what the Christ bade 
all do who would receive of his greater life? 
Did they love their enemies and so make 
themselves into vehicles of compassion capable 
of catching that outpouring of Life which 
comes forth periodically to bear the sorrows 
of all men and take upon itself the sins— 
even of Germany? Which of our churches 
preached this? Many, before the war. Which 
of them has practiced it since the war? 
There were not enough and we see the result. 
War is the superfluity of the divine descent. 
We were unprepared. We were unable to 
catch the spirit in the Holy Grail. 

The spiritual creative power reached 
the Zodiac and sought for forms through 
which it might manifest itself. Those 
forms should have been furnished by hu- 
man minds, swept clean and empty of 
the personal life. But there were no 
such minds, or not enough of them, and 
so the creative power became a destruc- 


tive and a devastating one. 
larai ie 


Better keep yourself clean and bright: 
you are the window through which you 
must see the world —Bernard Shaw. 


ns 

Spiritual Mind, the upper portion or 
aspect of the impersonal Manas (Mind) 
takes no cognizance of the senses in 
physical man. 
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Is the flood of hfe really beating 
against matter till it forces an entry 
through the narrow slit of undifferenti- 
ated protoplasm.—A. J. Balfour. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. : 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Claude Bragdon, author of “Ar- 
chitecture and Democracy,” finds it easy 
to explain why he should seek a meta- 
physical base for his exposition of what 
is usually supposed to be a material art. 
A skyscraper, he says, is a symbol of a 
condition of consciousness, or a state of 
the soul, So is democracy. All crea- 
tions, all institutions,are the concretions 
of thought. Looking at the things that 
men have made, we know what manner 
of men they were, the nature of their 
thoughts, the quality of their souls. 


Mr. Bragdon is, of course, well aware 
that he will be charged with an unscien- 
tific viewpoint. But the threat does not 
lie heavily on his mind. He admits that 
science advances, but none the less 
science always walks backward. How, 
then, can it have prevision of an inspired 
future? The old methods will not an- 
swer any more. War has compelled us 
to look out upon an unfamiliar landscape, 
a devastated landscape. The land has 
been plowed for the harvest, but what 
shall the harvest be? Says Mr. Brag- 
don: “It is the end of the age, the Kali 
Yuga—the completion of a major cycle: 
but all cycles follow the same sequence: 
after winter, spring; and after the Iron 
Age, the Golden.” But it is to be feared 
that the Kali Yuga has still some venom 
in its tail, i 


Architecture, therefore, is closely al- 


lied to metaphysics. Ornament is psy- 


chological, as an externalization of an 
inner life: 

It is clear that consciousness is moving 
away from its absorption in materiality be- 
cause it is losing faith in materialism, Clair- 
voyance, psychism, the recrudescence of mys- 
ticism, of occultism—these signs of the times 
are straws which show which way the wind 
now sets, and indicate that the modern mind 
is beginning to find itself at home in what is 
called the fourth dimension, The phrase is 
used here in a different sense from that in 
which the mathematician uses it, but oddly 
enough four-dimensional geometry provides 
the symbols by which some of these occult 
and mystical ideas may be realized by the 
mystical mind. One of the most engaging 
and inspiring of these ideas is that the per- 
sonal self is a projection on the plane of 
materiality of a metaphysical self, or soul, 
to which the personal self is related as is 
the shadow of an object to the object itself. 
Now this coincides remarkably with the idea 
implicit in all higher-space speculation, that 
the figures of solid geometry are projections 
on a space of three dimensions, of corre- 
sopndinf four-dimensional forms. 

Mr. Bragdon thinks that there may 
soon be an avatar who will build new 
forms in the minds of men, and these 
new forms will then be expressed in ar- 
chitecture. Almost all of the beautiful 
ornaments, he says, have been sacred 
symbols, the “Eye of Buddha,” the 
“Shield of David,” the wheel, the lotus, 
and the cross. 

The trinity of nature is form, color, 
and sound, and these, says Mr. Bragdon, 
are related: 

It is clear that a correspondence can be es- 
tablished heween the colors of the spectrum 
and the notes of a musical scale. That is, 
the spectrum, considered as the analogue of 
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a musical octave, can be subdivided into 
twelve colors which may be representative of 
the musical chromatic scale of twelve semi- 
tones: the very word, chromatic, being sug- 
gestive of such a correspondence between 
sound and light. The red end of the spec- 
trum would naturally relate to the low notes 
of the musical scale, and the violet end to 
the high, by reason of the relative rapidity 
of vibration in each case: for the octave of 
a musical note sets the air vibrating twice as 
rapidly as does the note itself, and roughly 
speaking the same is true of the end colors 
of the spectrum with relation to the ether. 


Spirituality, says Mr. Bragdon, will 
give us the architecture of the future, 
but we must search for the inspiration 
within ourselves. We must go in quest 
of the soul and we must do this in ways 
that are spiritually scientific: 


This secret is Yoga, the method of self- 
development whereby the seeker for union is 
enabled to perceive the shining of the In- 
ward Light. This is achieved by daily dis- 
cipline in stilling the mind and directing the 
consciousness inward instead of outward. 
The Self is within, and the mind, which is 
normally centrifugal, must first be arrested, 
controlled, and then turned back upon itself, 
and held with perfect steadiness. All this is 
naively expressed in the Upanishads in the 
passage, “The Self-existent pierced the open- 
ings of the senses so that they turn forward, 
not backward into himself. Some wise man, 
however, with eyes closed, and wishing for 
immortality, saw the Self behind.” This 
stilling of the mind, its subjugation and con- 
trol whereby it may be concentrated on any- 
thing at will, is particularly hard for persons 
of our race and training, a race, the natural 
direction of whose consciousness is strongly 
outward, a training in which the practice of 
introspective meditation finds no place. 

Yoga—that “union” which brings inward 
vision, the contribution of the East to the 
spiritual life of the West—will bring profound 
changes into the art of the West, since art 
springs from consciousness. The conscious- 
ness of the West now concerns itself with 
the visible world almost exclusively, and 
Western art is therefore characterized by an 
almost slavish fidelity to the ephemeral ap- 
pearances of things—the record of particular 
moods and moments. The consciousness of 
the East on the other hand, is subjective, in- 
trospective. Its art accordingly concerns itself 
with eternal aspects, with a world of arche- 
typal ideas in which things exist, not for their 
own sake. but as symbols of supernal things. 
The Oriental artist avoids as far as possible 
trivial and individual rhythms, seeking al- 
ways the fundamental rhythm of the larger, 
deeper life. - 


Mr. Bragdon seems to think that ar- 
chitecture, of all the arts, is the most 
sensitive and responsive to the inner 
consciousness. When religion languishes 
we build the Paris Opera House, but not 
the Parthenon or Notre Dame. The 
Higher Mind, he says. can be reached by 


effort, but it must be scientific and com 
tinuous: 


The method consists in silent meditation 
every day at stated periods, during which the 
attempt is made to hold the mind to the co 
templation of a single image or idea, bringing 
the attention back whenever it wanders, kilbng 
each irrelevant thought as it arises, as one 
might kill a rat coming out of a hole. This 
turning of the mind hack on itself is difficul:. 
but I know of nothing that “pays” so wel 
and I have never found any one who cow 
scientiously practiced it who did not confirm: 
this view. The point is that if a man wz 
quires the ability to concentrate on one 
thing he can concentrate on anything; he ir 
crease his competence on the mental plane in 
the same manner that pulling chest weizhis 
increases his competence on the physical. The 
practice of meditation has, moreover, an u- 
terior as well as an immediate advantagt. 
and that is the reason it is practiced by the 
Yogis of India. They believe that by stilling 
the mind, which is like a lake reflecting the 
sky, the Higher Self communicates a knowl- 
edge of Itself to the lower consciousness. 
Without the working of this Oversoul in anl 
through us we can never hope to produce an 
architecture which shall rank with the grea: 
architectures of the past, for in Egypt, i1 
Greece, in Mediæval France, as in Indi. 
China, and Japan, mysticism made for itself a 
language more eloquent than any in which 
the purely rational consciousness of man hut 
ever spoken. 

Here we must leave a most suggestive 
book, and one that shows the extent to 
which occult thought is taking its place 
in the mental fabric of the day. 


ARCHITECTURE AND Democracy, By Claude 
Bragdon. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $2. 


nn oe 
A NEW BOOK. 


In Claude's Book, endorsed by Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge, the spirit of this martyred 
young British aviator gives some start- 
ling news of the life beyond. In one 
place he tells us of “the souls of those 
who had no wish to live anything but 4 
life of animal gratification, and still hang 
about the world and their old haunts con- 
tinually, trying to get a kind of second- 
hand, indirect pleasure from the doings 
of the people who follow in their foot- 
steps.” He is cheerful, addresses his 
mother as “Mum,” believes in reimeart- 
nation, and tells her how he saw them 
both as Egyptians in weird clothes. 

When Claude came to, he found him- 
self in a hospital bed, but the doctor said. 
“You are not on earth now.” Later twe 
guides lead him to his mother on earth. 
and at times he was even sent down te 
care for the Germans on the battlefell 
Instead of a harp, he plays a piano, ami 


has a “jolly hittle den.” Henry Holt & 
Co., publishers of Patience Worth, have 
just issued Claude’s Book. 


E 
JACOB BOEHME. 

(In answer to many inquiries as to the 
personality of Jacob’ Boehme the following 
account by Clifford Bax may be found of 
interest. It is from the introduction to 
Boehme’s “Signatura Rerum,” published in 
Everyman's Library.) 

There are few figures in history more 
strange and beautiful than that of Jacob 
Boehme. With a few exceptions the 
outward events of his life were unre- 
markable. He was born in 1575 at the 
village Alt Sidenberg, two miles from 
Goerlitz in Germany and close to the 
Bohemian border. His parents were 
poor, and in childhood he was put to 
mind their cattle. It was in the soli- 
tude of the fields that he first beheld a 
vision, and assuredly his contemplative 
spirit must have been well nourished by 
the continual companionship of nature. 

Physically he was not robust (though 
he never had a sickness), and for this 
reason his parents, when he was four- 
teen, apprenticed him to a shoemaker. 
Of his apprenticeship nothing is re- 
corded, I think, except a story about a 
mysterious man who came once, to the 
shop when the master was away, and 
taking Jacob by both hands foretold to 
him the great work that he should ac- 
complish. 

In 1599, when he was four and twenty, 
he became a master shoemaker, and in 
the same year he married the daughter 
of a butcher. The girl deevloped into 
a capable, considerate woman, and they 
lived together happily until Boehme died. 
They had four sons and probably two 
daughters, but his children do not figure 
prominently in the story of his life. 
Already he had. been visited by a sud- 
den illumination of mind, and in 1600 he 
experienced the second of those mar- 
velous ecstasies that gave splendor to 
the whole of his after-life. This. also. 
was followed by a third and still more 
brilliant illumination that made clear 
and complete much that in his previous 
visions had been obscure and unrelated. 

The more dramatic portion of his life 
hegins, however, with the publication of 
his first book (about 1612). At first he 
called it Morning-Giow, but at the sug- 
gestion of a friend he altered the title 
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to‘that under which it has become world- 
famous—Aurora. 


Now although Lutheranism had se- 
verely shaken the old orthodoxy, it had 
itself become, in Boehme’s time. an or- 
thodoxy just as rigid. Quite naturally 
the book was read by the pastor of Goer- 
litz, one Gregorius Richter. He was a 
man intolerant, conceited, violent of tem- 
per, and obtuse of intellect. He despised 
and feared the shoemaker. The book 
ruffled him into a self-righteous passion, 
and hurrying to the city council he de- 
manded that Boehme should be hanished. 
The council was afraid to refuse, and 
Boehme (like nearly all the truth- 
bringers) was exiled from his native 
town. 


On the morrow, however, the council 
convened again. Its members were 
stirred hy a fine shame when it was put 
to them that they had banished a citizen 
of stainless reputation. and one. indeed. 
who regularly attended church, They re- 
called him at once, but on condition that 
he should write no books. 


In the following year he changed his 
occupation. Literary work had caused 
his business to decline, and having sold 
the shop he journeyed to the larger cities 
of the neighborhood (such, for instance, 
as Prague and Dresden) selling woolen 
gloves; but after a while it was no longer 
possible for him to disobey the inner 
command that he should give to men his 
revelations, and in these last ten years he 
composed the unique and shining books 
of which we have a selection in this vol- 
ume. 

Gregorious Richter, as we should ex- 
pect, by no means left him at peace. He 
was denounced from the pulpit and in his 
own hearing. Scurrilous treatises were 
flung at him, treatises full of personal 
abuse and ignoble sneers at his profes- 
sion. “His writing.” observed those who 
represented the Son of the carpenter. 
“smells overmuch of cobbler’s pitch”: 
and again we read, “Will ye have the 
words of Jesus Christ or the words of 
a shoemaker?” The shoemaker an- 
swered them gently and with dignity, as 
when he declared, “Not I, the I that I 
am. knows these things, but God knows 
them in me.” 

In 1624 his friend Abraham von 
Frankenburg republished a selection of 
his writings under the title of The Wax 
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to Christ. Its radiant beauty impelled ’ 


the respect of many who belonged to the 
orthodox church, and this very fact in- 
flamed the Tertullians of his native town. 
Again they banished him on the charge 
of impiety, and even refused that he 
should say farewell to his wife and sons. 
He went to Dresden. There already he 
had found a friend in Dr. Hinkelmann. 
It is pleasant to record that while he was 
at Dresden the emperor convened a meet- 
ing of eminent divines, that Boehme was 
invited, and that the depth and spir- 
ituality of his thought, together with the 
charm and modesty with which he ex- 
pressed it, were received with admira- 
tion by many and with enthusiasm by the 
learned doctors Gerhard and Meissner. 
But at the end of the year (November 
20, 1624) he died, happily and in the 
presence of a loving and beloved son. 
He had foretold the very hour of his 
death. So relentless were his opponents 
in Goerlitz that, until the intervention of 
the powerful Count Hannibal von 
Drohna, they refused a burial service, 
and the very priest who had attended 
him in death, being forced by the coun- 
cil to make an oration, began by declar- 
ing that he would rather walk twenty 
miles than praise the gentle Boehme. 
The elaborate cross, too, which was put 
upon his tomb was torn down in anger. 


We are told by Frankenburg. his 
friend, that he was short in stature, 
“worn and very plain.” with “gray eyes, 
that lightened into a celestial blue, a low 
forehead, a thin beard, and an aquiline 
nose.” . 


Jacob Boehme, the last of the great 
European mystics, having imagined the 
spirit which pervades the universe, knew 
well how littl was the stature of his 
human personality; but he had realized 
that God was verily within him, and he 
spoke with the uprightness of a divine 
being. Unflaggingly he counsels men 
(as in The Supersensual Life) to turn 
away from the worthless and separated 
self which hungers for honor or for 
hodily comfort, in order that they should 
rediscover within themselves “what was 
before nature and creature.” And he 
means by this phrase “that light which 
lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world.” It is here, he says, now and al- 
ways: we have but to extricate our con- 
sciousness from all that is the effect of 


our time and place. We have but to 
quiet our own thoughts and deires, and 
we shall hear at once the harmonies of 


heaven. 
ns 


WHO SAYS “THE GODS ARE 
DEAD”? 


Who says “The Gods are dead”? 
As withered branch hung loose 
Against a vigorous tree 

Are such lack-lustre thoughts 
From native truth divorced. 


But yesterday, as I walked down the strect, 
I, with amazement, saw a path 

Near to the corner of the Stock Exchange. 
Where, surely, path had never been before. 


As tho’ on magic mischief bent; 

That little path re-wound 

Upon a spiral course, and JT 

Quite foolishly intrigued, turned ‘round 
And followed it. 


And, presently, 

It coaxed me into crossing a clear stream 
And led me thru a clover field, 

And then, 

With rush and shout, that darling path 


Ran straight as string, uphill! 


- I sware it mocked at me, and dared 


Me climb! 1, with my city-shortened breath. 
And patent boots! But I puffed on, 
Determined I would win the gage 

Flung by that upstart trail. 


And I had ardent company, 

For it was June, and the hot sun 

Of full mid-summer climbed the sky 
Above my head. So I was glad 
When my sprite beckoned me thru woods 
Where waters dripped from tiny falis 
That were like little goddess-girls 
Whom Pan had pipe 

To their undoing, that they stood 
Forever locked in stone, and wept 
Forevermore their silver tears. 


Thus thru the day. Then. on the heights 
Unspeakably remote from city street, 

I watched the sun sink in etheric sea, 

And saw the earth flare into wonderous gold, 
Its dress transmuted by an alchemy 
Wrought in the crucible of sun-set sky. 


Then, ere the final glory was withdrawn, 
And lest the world be too forlorn, 

From out the purpling dusk there shone 
A fountained torch; 

The evening star. 


(I am convinced, that, in the star 
Of twilight hour, an angel stands, 
Praying, with’ faithful tenderness, 
For every man.) 


And soon the rounded moon stepped down 
The velvet floor of heav’n; 
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‘fore her feet the Milky Way I may not tell it all; indeed, 

iy like.a wisp of gossamer veil l can not, for it does not lend 

ropped by the flying! furtherst stars. Itself to patter of mere words. 

ind now,” thought I, But this I know: 

The path will be all blurred That I can comprehend, somewhat, those 
nd erie "neath the light o' moon; things 

> I will sleep awhile, and with the dawn I did not credit ’till I dreamed thy dream. 
e up and fare me forth on this I am wiser now, if to be wise 

nchanting, idle quest.” Is to surmise the boundless depths 

his was my thought. Of one’s own ignorance. 

ut scarcely had I stretched He who hath deep within his heart 

pon a bed of boughs, when, lo: A yearning to be truly wise, 

he witching trail did beckon me, O let him seek companionship with those 
nd I rose up, refreshed Who know so well that gracious hour 

nd girded all mysteriously. When the high Gods pass by. 


For, in the contact with such men 
Vision and knowledge will unfold 
Their perfect treasures to his soul. 


efore me the path leaped, ` 
eaped sheer and clear of earth, 
ip, thru the spired tree-tops, 


'p, to the shining stars; And that his commune with great ones 
nd I sprang with it, shod with wings, Be free and fair, I warn him now, 

‘o where, beyond the dip of earth To cast aside the motley crew 

t widened to a great plateau, Of half-gods that he calls his faith: 
Videned and leveled to a cosmic plain. Those clumsy toys with which he plays 


At momentary ease, and patches up 
With daubs of weak theology, 

Or affirmations, or denials, 

Or other absurd ritual of the day. 


Twas there I saw, yes, saw, with my own eyes, 

“he Gods, splendid and awful. 

“he wonder of their primal energy ' 

Touched me with quickening impact, that I 
stood Who says “the Gods are dead” 

\kin to them, and buoyant on the airs. But mouths a lie. Let him search well 

Within the chamber of his heart; 

For there, writ in enduring cypher, he shall 
find . 

That which shall yield to him full proof 

That the real Gods can not be juggled with: 

Jp sprang the sun, obedient; They ARE. And thru the ages they remain 

Sprang with a single bound from his retreat. Watching with patient kindness puny men, 

heard the far, faint chant of welcome rise Guiding their footsteps when they may. 


They gathered to their wild assembly place, 
\ peak of waiting winds, and there 

Chey called with clarion call the dawn. 

Jut of the darkness they commanded day ! 


rom sentient earth. I even thought (Perhaps a bit inclined to smile 
The motion of her swing became more marked, In wise derision at our pert, smug ways 
And that she drew And strutting pride.) 


E A 
Visibly nearer to her blazing lord. The Goäsı my brothers: can; notadie, 


Read me this riddle: Moreover, they are close at hand 
Was it then I woke? or was it then Quick to respond to human call, 
l, really, fell asleep? ‘Twas then, And succor human need. 

At any rate, I seemed to wake. Dare the adventure of the soul! 
The sun streamed in across my bed, Invite it forth 

And Í sat up, and yawned, and thought: From its abashed retreat! 

‘A jolly dream; I think PIL walk to town.” When it hath grown less shy, 


And you have learned, somewhat, its speech, 
Then, with a full conviction you shall know: 
Only the half-gods die: 


Now I've walked down 
That commonplace, that usual street, 
A thousand times or more, with thoughts 


Nolwhie above its. commonness: The GODS ARE HERE! —J. A, Hyde. 

But on that sunny morning I looked ’round Se 

For faery, just as children do. THE WAR AND MORALITY. 

And, presently, (I do believe Morality is shaken, especially sex 

HoH Diane aah me) Blade oat morality. The old Victorian order was 
urned my back upon the Stoc xchange, assi had t ss, as its best exe lar 

And took the lumbering boat across the bay, orke aps BN pass asuls pest-exemp 

And climbed the friendly Bis The old order passeth, giving place to new. 

‘Twas there I had good evidence And God fulfills Himself in many ways. 

That all my dream was true. Tt is not God, however, but some hap- 


“The proof?” you ask. hazard chance that seems tø be, fulfilling 
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itself in the general slackening of the 
moral sense. I mean no more than I 
say. I do not mean decadence; J do not 
mean corruption; but it is certain that 
men ard women are confused and doubt- 
ful in their judgments of sex relations, 
inconsistent in their actions, less sure of 
right and wrong than before in this 
generation. As the church has vacillated, 
now choosing one moral attitude towards 
war, now another, so men and women— 
whose lives may be unexceptionable— 
are vacillating, feeling their moral sanc- 
tions and inhibitions melting beneath 
them. I think that this had to come. 
Perhaps it is.a blessing, not an evil. 
Much of it, I know, is transitory and due 
to the mixing of races and the state of 
war. But it is not a happy condition; 
habits formed under it will be hard to 
cure. No one blamed the soldier for 
recklessness as regards wine, women, and 
song, when the next week his shell might 
burst; but that does not lead us to praise 
the exigency. We shall leave Puritanism 
in its undue emphasis upon sex behind us 
as one result of the war; that is clear, 
and good. But just now we waver on 
the edge of new moral standards whose 
bounds and sanctions are not fixed.— 
Henry Seidel Canby in the April Yale 
Review. 
ee 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


(Mabel Collins gives the following explana- 
tion of the writing of Light on the Path. 
It is taken from her later volume, “When 
the Sun Moves Northward.”) 


Tt was inevitable and essential, that. 
at a certain point in the history of the 
human race, these rules should be 
brought from the ethereal into the ma- 
terial world, written down in human 
language, and giyen to those who de- 
sired them. That I myself, who write 
these pages, was given the great privi- 
lege of performing this task, was the 
result of the endurance of many bitter 
ordeals in successive incarnations, The 
experiences of human life bring the 
disciple continually to the places where 
an effort will raise him into another 
state. These experiences are repeated 
until the effort is made. A tragedy oc- 
curred in my life which I recognized, 
when in the midst of it, as being one I 
had endured many times before. This 
recognition enabled me to make the great 
effort, and climb the step indicated to me. 


The amazing shock and joy of the higher 
consciousness fell upon me; One. stood 
beside me, in my room, and said to me. 
“Come, you are able to read now.” | 
left my body, retaining a clear connection 
with it and recording in my physical 
brain all that I did, while I was doing it 
Only by a great access of consciousness 
can such a task be accomplished. The 
knowledge of what is being done must be 
complete and full on all planes of the 
being. The Master took my hand in 
his, and, in full recognition of what ! 
was doing, I held to him, and went 
forth from my body, passing from’ mat- 
ter into the ethereal space. We entered 
the Hall, crossed the gréat floor, and 
reached that door with the flashing dia- 
mond handle—a veritable point of light. 
I knew then that I had been here many 
times before, and I passed the message 
back to my physical brain that I was in 
a familiar, well-known place, and tha 
all was very well with me. The Master 
opened the door, and entering it, closet 
it behind us. We were alone in this mar- 
velous chapel of light. The peace and 
sense of strength, the ineffable conscious: 
ness of being in my own place, to which 
I had earned the right, the inalienable 
right, was an overpowering reward fof 
the sufferings and ordeals of earth lives. 
The Master, still holding my hand, led 
me across the floor of the chapel to the 
wall, and I saw clearly the first rules of 
Light on the Path appear at the top of 
it. Looking up I read them plainly; be 
low, the jewels still flashed in glorious 
colorings and points of light. 


“Fix these in your memory,” he sad 
to me, “take them back with you to earth. 
and write them down. The Teachers af 
the human race have decided to put thes 
rules into human language. and you are 
chosen for the work. Return again am 
again, until you have read them all, and 
written them down in words upon earth” 


I returned to my, body, and found my- 
self in clear possession of full memory a 
what I had done, and what I had seen 
and read. I was in a state of conscious 
ness known to the occultists of Souther 
India as jagrat of suapna, which is the 
consciousness of waking clairvoyance. 
Only a person ignorant of occultism coul! 
suppose that it was in any way possihe 
to bring this knowledge to earth, excef 
by the work of a-disciple. who had at 


tamed to this consciousness. In no state 
of unconsciousness of the scribe, by no 
overshadowing or control of the Master, 
can teaching of this absolute. character 
be obtained. I committed to memory, 
in that state, the first lines of the anm- 
cient, mystic writing, now known to all 
students of occultism ufder the:title of 
Light on the Path. I brought it down 
into» physical consciousness, and re- 
corded it. I obeyed the order given to 
me, and, again and again, entering into 
the state of waking clairvoyance, re- 
turned to the chapel of light, bringing 
back the rules one by one, and writing 
them down, until I had obtained the 
whole. 


Ce 

Look on the spirit as the rider! take 

The Body for the chariot, and the Will 

As charioteer! regard the mind as reins, 

The senses as the steeds: and things of 
sense 

The ways they trample on. 
Soul 

The lord that owneth spirit, hody, will, 

Mind, senses,—all; itself unowned. Thus 
think 

The wise! He who 
with reins 

Slack on the neck 0’ the senses; 
they ramp, 

Like restive horses of a charioteer. 

He that is wise, with watchful mind 

and firm, 

Calms those wild Five, so they go fair 
and straight. 

Like well-trained horses of a charioteer. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold, in “The Secret of 
Death,” 


So is the 


is unwise drives 


then 


i 

All omens point towards the steady 
continuance of just such labor as has 
already taught us all we know. Per- 
haps, indeed, in this complex of inter- 
penetrating spirits our own effort is no 
individual, no transitory, thing. That 
which lies at the root of each of us lies 
at the root of the Cosmos too Our 
Struggle is the struggle of the Universe 
itself; and the very Godhead finds ful- 
fillment through our upward striving 
souls.— Af yers. 

a nd 

We wake and find ourselves on a stair. 
There are other stairs below us which 
we seem to have ascended: there are 
Stairs above us, many a one, which go 
upward and out of sight—Hmerson. 
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The Realma of Gold. 


(Written after hearing a line of Keats repeated 
by a passing stranger under the palms of Southern 
California.) s$ 


Under the palms of San Diego, 
Where gould-skinnerd Mexicans loll at ease, 
And the red, balf-moons of their black-pipped 
melons . 
Drop from their ands in the sunset seas, 
And an incense, out of the old brown missions, 
Blows through the orange trees; 


I wished that a poet whp died in Europe 

Had found his way to this rose-ced West; 
That Keats had walked by the wide Pacific 

And cradled his head on its healing breast 
And made new songs of the sunburned sea-folk, 

New Poems—perhaps his best. 


I thought of him, under the ripe pomegranates 


At the desert’s edge, where the grapevines 
grow, 

In a sun-kissed ranch between grey-green sage 
brush 


And amethyst mountains peaked with snow, 
Or watching the lights of the City of Angels 
Glitter like stars below. 


He would walk at dawn by the lemon orchards, 
And breathe at ease in that dry bright air; 
And the Spanish bells in their crumbling cloisters 
-Of brown adobe would sing to him there; 
And the old Francigeans would bring him their 
baskets 
Of apple and olive and pear. 


And the mandolins, in the deep blue twilight, 
Under that palm with the lion's mane, 
Would pluck once more at his golden heart- 
strings 
And tell him the old sea tales of Spain; 
And there should the daughter: of Hesper us teach 
him 
Their mystical songs again. 


the dusk bléw 
bloom, 
The moon sailed white in the cloudless blue, 
The tree toads purred, and the crickets chirruped, 
And better than anything dreamed came true-~ 
For under the murmuring palms a shadow 
Passed with the eyes I knew. 


Then sweet over seas of peach 


A shadow perhaps of the tall green fountains, 
That rustled their fronds on that glittering sky? 

A hungering shadow, a lean dark shadow, 
A dreaming shadow, that drifted by. 

Rut I heart him whisper the strange dark music 
That found it so “rich to die.” 


And the murmuring palms of San Diego 
Shook with stars as he passed beneath. 
The Paradise palms and the wild white orchards, 
The night and its reses were all one breath, 
Rearing the song of a nightingale seaward, 
A song that had outsoared death, 
~-dfred Noyes, in New York Tribune. 


p 


We wake and find ourselves on a Stair. 
There are other stairs below us which 
we seem to have ascended: there are 
stairs above us, many a one, which go 
upward and out of sight—uucrson, 
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‘he Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First-—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or - 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to held their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, aud dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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“THEY WHO UNDERSTAND.” 


Miss Lilian Whiting is among those 
very numerous authors who are aware 
of what they call the “great spiritual 
awakening” and who feel impelled to 
write about it. Miss Whiting has writ- 
ten books along the same line and she 
now gives us a new volume entitled 
“They Who Understand,” finely written 
as is all her work, but none the less 
marred by the emotionalism that leaves 
the inteligent reader with a sense of 
frustration and disappointment. 


In point of fact Miss Whiting gives 
us nothing that the mind can lay hold 
upon and possess. Spirituality for her 
seems to mean nothing more than vague 
and undefined yearnings mingled with a 
liberal allowance of rather sickly spirit- 
ism. It is true that we have some vague 
reflection on what Miss Whiting calls 
the “spiritual body,” but we are not told 
what this is, its nature, source, or func- 
tions. One would suppose that the main 
object of all human endeavor is to con- 
verse with the dead, although what there 
is about the dead that makes them such 
desirable companions we are not in- 
formed. d 


As an example of Miss Whiting’s 
methods we may cite her chapter on 
“Evidential Communication and Proof.” 
Now even if the possibility of communi- 
cating with the dead were established 
wc are not able to see in what way hu- 
manity would benefit. We are able to 
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see many ways in which humanity would 
suffer. The plea that actual proofs of 
survival would in itself have a sort of >- 
redemptive effect is a weak one. It is 
not likely to have any such result. Asa 
matter of fact there is hardly any one 
who now doubts such survival with the 
exception of a few  pseudo-scientific 
poseurs who have quite lost their in- 
fluence on the public mind. A number 
of insufficiently employed and neurotic 
people would doubiless indulge in a de- 
bauch of sickly and emotional astralism, 
but then they are doing that now and 
are obviously the worse for it. We can 
see no advantage in increasing their 
numbers. 

Miss Whiting says, “Communication 
between those in the unseen and in the 
seen is so abundantly proven that from 
this time on, in all discussion of the 
matter in these pages, it will be taken for 
granted. Communication is as 
well attested as is the working of the 
telegraph. Its experience in some form 
is an almost universal one.” With such 
a preface we wonder why there should 
be any chapter on “Evidential Communi- 
cation and Proof.” 

Now Miss Whiting must surely be 
aware that the case for communication 
is by no means so settled as she repre- 
sents. To say that it is as well attested 
as the working of the telegraph is a 
flagrant misuse of terms. No civilized 
person has the smallest doubt about the 
telegraph, but a great many persons, and 
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among them the keenest and most con- 
scientious of researchers have grave 
doubts about post mortem communica- 
tion. It is still very much sub judice 
and Miss Whiting has no right to assail 
the inexperienced mind by asserting that 
the verdict has been delivered, while as 
a matter of fact the jury are still de- 
liberating. 

But let us look at Miss Whiting’s 
“proofs.” And so we are told that a 


Mrs. Parker of England, whose son was - 


in the army, heard his voice calling her 
as though in great pain. Soon after she 
received a notification of his death. 
That is all. There is not even an at- 
tempt to show that the times and dates 
coincided. Mrs. Parker heard her son's 
voice and subsequently she heard that 
he was dead. And this insignificance is 
not only advanced as evidence of sur- 
vival, but in some amazing way it is 
supposed to be “spiritual.” One would 
like to know how many mothers have 
heard their sons’ voices and have after- 
wards welcomed their sons home again. 
And how many mothers are there who 
have heroically given their sons to war 
and who have stilled their own fears by 
smilingly giving their aid to others, con- 
tent to wait in confident darkness upon 
the workings of the Law? There is 
more spirituality in one such mother 
than in a thousand sickly stories of as- 
tral voices. Why is the word spirituality 
so disgustingly profaned. Let us sup- 
pose that this particular mother did 
actually hear her son’s voice “as if in 
great pain.” Probably she did, but what 
of it? At best it would be a simple and 
everyday case of telepathy, just such a 
fact as may easily he established by any 
two living experimenters. Is it likely 
that any other mother would be com- 
forted by the horrid experience of poor 
Mrs, Parker? Would anv one be com- 
forted? Does it make life easier, or 
death more welcome? What is there 
about it that is “spiritual”? It seems to 
us the negation of the spiritual, a merely 
horrid incident. and one calculated to 
keep all other mothers awake, o’ nights 
dreading lest they, too, shall hear their 
sons’ voices “as if in great pain.” 


There are other stories, equally incon- 
clusive, proving nothing, helping no one, 
and of course filled with the emotional- 
ism that finds expression in “ohs” and 


“ahs.” There are “cold waves” and 
“Sweet Maries” that want to send mes 
sages to their mothers, and all this drearv 
and creepy rubbish is supposed to con- 
firm “our faith in God and faith in im- 
mortality.” It does nothing of the sort. 
If we are to spend our immortality in 
this way we much prefer the Nihilism 
of materialism. 

THey Wuo Unperstanp. By Lilian Whiting 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; $1.25. 
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THE SOUL AND ITS LETH] 


“The body is for the soul the stream oi 


p 


Lethe. To the soul alone belongs memory." 

—Plotinos. 

How much, O soul of man, hast thor 
forgot? l 

Ere thou didst stoop to drink this Lethe 
—what? 

Tf sad thou art sometimes—nor knowes! 
why 


It is, thou asketh this, with no reply. 


When thou didst dwell alone with The 
Alone, 

The things eternal also were thine own 

And thou hadst Memory—or, no need 


hadst thou, 

Whose touch could then lay hold upon 
a Now. 

Here, Beauty maddens with its broker 
clues; 

And at some turning thou the thread 
dost lose! 

But, once, with Beauty was thy bond 
entire, 


Tn a boon place beyond the empyreal fire. 


It chanced, into a Mirror thou didst bend 
Thy gaze—O foolish one, that must de- 


scend! 

Why didst thou love thy floating image 
50 

Thou must make one with it in realm 
below? 

Thy wings discarding lightly, here thou 
art, 

Hast thine own kingdom. . . . Dost 


thou love thy part, 
Imperial in a petty court and sway, 
Wild, outland Passions watching—+to be- 
tray? 


O Soul within the body—and without! 

How often thou hast held one brooding 
doubt: 

If this—thou bruised and wingless war- 
derer, 


Has been the only time that thou didst 


err; 

Or, oft, thine imaged self a lure has 
been, 

Within the Mirror of Enchantment 
seen— 

Soul, Soul, when next detached, thou 


shalt have scorn 
Of some of these poor rôles that thou 
ast borne! 


But thou—my Little Love, confess thee, 

ere, 

Life has intrigued thee—Life has oft 
seemed dear cy 

Yet, all as gladly, wilt thou leave this 
Dream— 

This long forgetting by the Lethe stream. 

—Edith M. Thomas, in New York 
Times. 


pa 
THE THREE CROSSES. 


Three crosses rise on Calvary, 

On Calvary, on Calvary; 

And of the wormwood there be two, 

And one is of the Tree that grew 

In Eden’s garden long ago; 

It is upon this Tree our Lord 

Is crucified, is crucified. 

(Nay, what I thought were crosses there 

On Calvary, on Calvary, 

Are but the lingering shadows where 

The crosses rotted long ago.) 

The winding centuries have passed 

O'er Calvary, oer Calvary; 

And two are dead, but Christ lives on: 

Earth will not loose the heaven-born 
Son, 

Nor give His body to be wrapped 

In burial-sheet and myrrh. 


Still, still, there rise on Calvary 
Of shadow crosses three; 
Still round their base the people flock 
To taunt the lonely God, and mock 
At Him, who thru the ages dies 
On Calvary, on Calvary. 

—Julia A. Hyde. 


nd 


EMILE BOUTROUX ON BOEHME. 


In forming an opinion of this man, 
whose sole aim was to set the spirit free 
from the letter, it would be unbecoming 
to judge by appearances. In reality 
Boehme is not the simple, ignorant man 
he tells us he is. He was open-minded 
and possessed of a keen intellect, as his 
first teachers immediately recognized. 
He lived in a country and at an epoch in 
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which the greatest of all problems were 
being discussed. The mysticism of old 
was still flourishing in Germany during 
the times of Schwenckfeld and Sebastien 
Franck. At the same time, ever since 
Nicolas de Cusa, there had been develop- 
ing, beneath the influence of Italian 
naturalism, a -profound and brilliant 
Theosophy represented by Agrippa von 
Nettesheim and Paracelsus, the rehabili- 
tation and deification of that nature 
which the mystics of the Middle Ages 
were destroying. In another direction, 
over against the moral optimism of Eck- 
hart and his disciples, Luther had re- 
cently set up a doctrine of a positive, 
radical evil, rising up to oppose God and 
incapable: of being brought within the 
compass of mere diminution or depriva- 
tion. The new principles had early en- 
tered either into connection or into con- 


` flict with the principle of ancient mys- 


ticism. Protestantism was already at- 
tempting that reconciliation of its mys- 
tical with its Pauline origins, its spir- 
itualistic monism with its moral dualism, 
and its principle of liberty with that of 
discipline, which she is still followng. 
Theosophy was united with mysticism in 
Valentin Weigel, who submitted as mat- 
ter for the subjective reflection of Eck- 
hart, the man of Paracelsus, a résumé 
and perfection of the three natures, the 
terrestrial, sidereal, and the divine, of 
which the created universe consists. 


From his youth onwards, Boehme 
eagerly took an active part in this move- 
ment of ideas. In his wanderings to and 
fro as a journeyman before becoming a 
shoemaker, he conversed of things re- 
ligious and theosophical; he observed, 
read, and reflected. Though he read but 
little, what he did read was important 
and full of profound thought. The Bible 
was for him the book of books, that 
thrilling. deep word which, especially 
since the days of Luther, has ever been 
the most powerful incentive to reflec- 
tion. But Boehme read the writings of 
many other masters besides. He read 
Schwenckfeld, noting his objections to 
that doctrine of vicarious atonement 
which tends to replace by external and 
accidental action the internal working of 
grace, the only possible source of essen- 
tial conversion. He read Paracelsus, 
and was delighted to find in him an en- 
thusiastic apostle of life, a revealer of the 
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magic power of imagination, a seer who 
finds, in the world and in natural man, 
that image of God which mystics had 
ceased to find therein. He studied al- 
chemy, trying to discover its true, its 
spiritual meaning. To him transmuta- 
tion was the symbol of the new birth to 
which man is called; the philosopher’s 
stone found its realization for him in 
the power of faith and of surrender to 
God. . . 

Boehme read not only books of writ- 
ten characters, he also read the book of 
nature. Every manifestation of nature is 
instruction for him; matter is not a being 
apart, foreign to spirit; it is spirit itself, 
revealed and visible. The stars, the sun, 
the elements of the earth, life every- 
where, in its origin and in every one of 
its phases, the growing tree, the animal 
with its desires and disinterested in- 
stincts, man with his inner life, 
struggle with evil, his defeats and tri- 
umphs—all these things Boehme contem- 
plates and meditates upon, and in this 
immediate and religious communion with 
nature waits for her to infuse into him 
her own spirit and reveal the mysteries 
of heing.—From “Historical Studies in 
Philosophy,” by Emile Boutroux. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

etnies 


FROM H. P. B’S “GLOSSARY.” 


ST. GERMAIN, the Count of. Re- 
ferred to as an enigmatical person by 
modern writers. Frederic II, King of 
Prussia, used to say of him that he was 
a man whom no one had ever been able 
to make out. Many are his “biogra- 
phies,” and each one is wilder than the 
other. By some he was regarded as an 
incarnate god, by others as a clever Al- 
satian Jew. One thing is certain, Count 
de St. Germain—whatever his real patro- 
nymic may have been—had a right to his 
name and title, for he had bought a 
property called San Germano, in the 
Italian Tyrol, and paid the Pope for the 
title. He was uncommonly handsome, 
and his enormous erudition and lin- 
guistic capacities are undeniable, for he 
spoke English, Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, Russian, Swedish, 
Danish, and many Slavonian and Ori- 
ental languages, with equal facility with 
a native. He was extremely wealthy, 
never received a sou from any one—in 
fact never accepted a glass of water or 


his - 


broke bread with any one—but mad 
most extravagant presents of super 
jewelry to all his friends, even to th 
royal families of Europe. His pro 
ficiency in music was marvelous: hi 
played on every instrument, the violit 
being his favorite. “St. Germain t 
valed Paganini himself,” was said of hin 
by an octogenarian Belgian in 1835, ait 
hearing the “Genoese maestro.” “hi 
St. Germain resurrected who plays th 
violin in the body of an Italian skele 
ton,” exclaimed a Lithuanian baron wht 
had heard both. 


He never laid claim to spiritua 
powers, but proved to have a right ti 
such claim. He used to pass into a deai 
trance from thirty-seven to forty-nin 
hours without awakening, and the 
knew all he had to know, and demon 
strated the fact by prophesying the in 
turity and never making a mistake. |! 
is he who prophesied before the King 
Louis XV and XVI, and the unfortu 
nate Marie Antoinette. Many were tr 
still living witnesses in the first quarte 
of this century who testified to his mar 
velous memory: he could read a pape 
in the morning and, though hardl 
glancing at it, could repeat its content 
without missing one word days after 
wards; he could write with two hands 4 
once, the right hand writing a piece o 
poetry, the left a diplomatic paper of th 
greatest importance. He read sealed let 
ters without touching them, while stil 
in the hand of those who brought thes 
to him. He was the greatest adept ' 
transmuting metals, making gold and th 
most marvelous diamonds, an art, he said 
he had learned from certain Brahmins it 
India, who taught him the artificis 
crystallization (“quickening”) of pur 


carbon. As our brother Kenneth Macken 
zie has it: “In 1780, when on 
visit to the French ambassador t 


the Hague he broke to pieces wil! 
a hammer a superb diamond of H! 
own manufacture, the counterpart "l 
which, also manufactured by himseli 
he had just before sold to a jewele! 
for 5500 louis @or.” He was the frien 
and confidant of Count Orloff in 1772 
Vienna, whom he had helped and saved 
in St. Petersburg in 1762, when cov 
cerned in the famous political conspit® 
cies of that time; he also became in- 
mate with Frederick the Great of Prs- 


sia, As a matter of course, he had nu- 
_merous enemies, and therefore it is not to 
be wondered at if all the gossip invented 
about him is now attributed to his own 
confessions: ¢. g., that he was over five 
aundred years old; also, that he claimed 
ersonal intimacy “with the Savior and 
his twelve Apostles, and that he had re- 
proved Peter for his bad temper”—the 
atter clashing somewhat in point of time 
with the former, if he had really claimed 
o be only five hundred years old. If 
he said that “he had been born in Chal- 
dea and professed to possess the secrets 
of the Egyptian magicians and sages,” 
he may have spoken truth without mak- 
ing any marvelous claim. There are 
Initiates, and not the highest either, who 
are placed in a condition to remember 
more than one of their past lives. But 
we have good reason to know that St. 
Germain could never have claimed “per- 
sonal intimacy” with the Saviour. How- 
ever that may be, Count St. Germain was 
certainly the greatest Oriental Adept Eu- 
rope has seen during the last centuries. 
But Europe knew him not. Perchance 
some may recognize him at the next 
Terreur, which will affect all Europe 
when it comes, and not one country 
alone, 


en nd 
“RAYMOND.” 


A correspondent asks for some com- 
ment on the evidences of identity fur- 
nished by “Raymond” and advanced by 
Sir Oliver Lodge in the book to which 
he has given that title. It will be re- 
memebred that Sir Oliver’s son, Ray- 
mond, was killed in battle and that the 
communications purporting to come from 
him since his death have given rise to 
much discussion. Our correspondent is 
particularly interested in the facts con- 
cerning the photograph of the young sol- 
dier, facts which Sir Oliver himself con- 
siders to have “evidential value.” 

The matter has been dealt with by Mr. 
Alfred W. Martin, author of “Psychic 
Tendencies of Today.” Mr. Martin re- 
minds us of the results of two sittings 
at which Raymond is supposed to have 
mentioned the existence of a group pho- 
tograph of officers including himself. 
The Lodge family were unaware of the 
existence of such a photograph, but a 
few weeks later Lady Lodge received 
a letter from a Mrs, Cheves to the effect 
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that she had a group photograph in 
which her own son and Raymond ap- 
peared. and offering a copy to Lady 
Lodge. But in the meantime, and before 
the arrival of the photograph, Sir Oliver 
had a sitting with a Mrs. Leonard, a 
well-known medium, and he asked Ray- 
mond several questions about this photo- 
graph. The questions. of course, were 
put to the medium, as is usual. Sir Oli- 
ver asked, “Do you recollect the photo- 
graph at all?” The reply was, “He 
thinks there were others taken with him, 
not one or two, but several.” As a 
matter of iact there were twenty-one 
officers in the picture. 


Sir Oliver then asked, “Does he re- 
member how he looked in the phota- 
graph?” and the reply came, “No, he 
does not remember how he looked.” 
But this photograph was taken only 
twenty days before his death and Ray- 
mond had made a note of it in his diary. 


Then followed the question, “Were 
they soldiers?” and the reply was, “Yes, 
a mixed lot. Somebody called C—— was 
in it with him, and somebody called 
R——, K—, K , K—, he says 
something about K .” But there was 
not a single one in the group whose 
name began with K. 

“Did he have a stick?” was the next 
question. “He does not remember that,” 
said the medium, although every member 
of the group carried a stick, including 
himself. “He remembers that some- 
body wanted to lean on him, but he is 
not sure whether he was taken with some 
one leaning on him.” The officer behind 
Raymond has his arm lightly on Ray- 
mond’s shoulder, but there were other of- 
ficers in a similar position—a quite com- 
mon one. Other replies were of a simi- 
larly unsatisfactory kind and Mr. Martin 
says: “Why can not Raymond give the 
name of a single friend in that group? 
He is asked for it in vain. Yet just one 
name would have had some degree of 
evidential value. We are told that the 
memory of the dead is imperfect. But 
while Myers can remember an ode of 
Horace as well as the difficult name 
‘Faunus’ Raymond can not remember the 
name of a single soldier, although he has 
heen separated from them only twenty 
days.” 

Elsewhere. says Mr. Martin, the same 
vague, elusive, halting character of 
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Raymond’s answers to questions im- 
presses us anew and with cumulative 
force. Indeed, one gets the impression 
as one reads that the medium is guessing 
at the answers to Sir Oliver’s questions, 
an hypothesis not to be considered as il- 
legitimate. 

Why this fretful anxiety, asks Mr. 
Martin, to settle af once upon an explana- 
tion, rather than wait till research has 
been pushed beyond its present limits?” 
Strange as it may seem, even the realm 
of science is not free from men with a 
passion for settling upon an explanation 
rather than suspending judgment till all 
the evidence is in.” 

Not only do we place an undue empha- 
sis upon the evidence that we have, but 
we display irritation and resentment 
when its deficiencies and weaknesses are 
pointed out. Or we quickly invent theo- 


ries to explain them, such as the theory . 


that the dead have weak memories. Why 
should the dead have weak memories, 
and in what way is this consistent with 
the claim that the dead are qualified to 
guide and control the living? Now it 
may be that Raymond was actually in 
communication with his father. Let us 
dogmatize neither for nor against such 
a belief. But at least let us ask for 
proofs of identity, proofs that shall be 
as rigorous as those demanded by the 
cashier of the bank before he pays a 
check. And at the moment it does not 
seem that any such proofs are forth- 
coming in the case of “Raymond.” 
a nnd 


THE SLEEP WALKERS. 


In the town where I was born lived a 
woman and her daughter who walked 
in their sleep. 

One night, while silence enfolded the 
world, the woman and her daughter, 
walking, yet asleep, met in their mist- 
veiled garden. 

And the mother spoke, and she said: 

“At last, at last. my enemy! You by 
whom my youth was destroyed—who 
have built up your life upon the ruins of 
mine! Would I could kill you!” 

And the daughter spoke, and she said: 

“O hateful woman, selfish and old! 
Who stand between my freer self and 
me! Who would have my life an echo 
of your own faded life! Would you were 
dead [” 

At that moment a cock crew, and both 


. 


women awoke. The mother said gently, 
“Is that you, darling?” And the daughter 
answered gently, “Yes dear.” From “The 
Madman,” by Kahlil Gibran. 


pe 
SPIRITUALISM. 


The principal doctrines of what is 
commonly known as Spiritualism are fa- 
miliar, and Mr. Leaf’s restatement of 
them need not detain us here. For the 
rest, he insists on the unique position of 
Spiritualism as not only a religion, but 
a science. Its claims, he holds, “rest 
upon an entirely different basis from that 
of other religious beliefs. Whereas, 
faith is the particular foundation of 


Christianity, Mohammedanism, Bud- 
dism, and Hinduism, experiment is the 
foundation of Spiritualism. . . . In 


one sense its devotees regard it as a 
science throwing fresh light on the great 
problem of existence. In another sense 
it is an illumination, leading to a clearer 
appreciation of the spiritual and philo- 
sophical value of life.” This being the 
case, all that the spiritualist asks is that 
his discoveries and theories shall be 
fairly and honestly investigated in the 
way that they have been investigated in 
the past by such eminent inquirers as 
Crookes and Lombroso, and as they are 
heing investigated at the present time by 
such men as Dr. W. J. Crawford and 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Against the attitude assumed by Hux- 
ley,, who said that even supposing the 
phenomena to be genuine, they did not 
interest him; and by Herbert Spencer 
when he declared: “I have settled the 
question in my own mind on a priori 
grounds,” Mr. Leaf justly protests. 
pointing out in this connection that most 
of the persistent opponents of Spiritual- 
ism are people who have never made any 
first-hand investigation of the subject, 
while the list is a long one of the men, 
trained in scientific observation, who. 
starting as skeptics, have in the end be- 
come convinced believers. Such a onc 
is Dr. Crawford, who in his last book 
said: “I am periectly certain that all hu- 
manity, of whatever race or creed, sur- 
vives death and passes at once to an- 
other state of existence or plane of be- 
ing.” Mr. Leaf goes a step further than 
this when he asserts: “No rational per- 
son can deny the existence of spiritual 
intelligences behind the marvelous hap- 


penings of the seance room; and no fair- 
minded person can deny that the evidence 
proves that those intelligences are what 
they claim to be—disembodied human 
beings.” 

In his chapter entitled “Why I Be- 
came a Spiritualist” he relates some 
striking psychic experiences of his own, 
including several involving cross corre- 
spondence. Mr. Leaf maintains that 
such experiments as those of Dr. Craw- 
ford in levitation promise to lead to valu- 
able discoveries even if the phenomena 
in question should prove not to be pro- 
duced by disembodied spirits. Merely as 
new aspects of natural law they may 
prove far more valuable to humanity 
than any yet known. “The lifting of 
heavy objects without visible means, 

. the ability to see what is happen- 
ing at a distance, to discover lost ob- 
jects, to communicate directly from mind 
to mind, surpass in their possibilities 
such immensely important discoveries as 
the telephone and wireless telegraphy.” — 
New York Evening Post. 

Wuat Is Turis Spreituatism? By Horace 
Leaf. New York: George H. Doran Com- 


pany; $1.50 net. 
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RAJA YOGA. 


The following extracts are from the 
Crest-Jewel of Wisdom of Shri-Sankara- 
charya: 

One who, having with diffculty ac- 
quired a human incarnation and in that 
manhood a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
through delusions does not labor for 
emancipation, is a suicide destroying 
himself 'in order to attain iHusive ob- 
jects. i 
. Who is there on this earth with soul 
more dead than he who, having obtained 
a human incarnation and a male body, 
madly strives for the attainment of selfish 
objects ? 

He may study the Scriptures, pro- 
pitiate the gods, perform religious cere- 
monies or offer devotion to the gods, yet 
he will not attain salvation even during 
the succession of a hundred Brahma- 
Yugas except by the knowledge of union 
with the spirit. 

Sons and others are capable of dis- 
charging a father’s debts; but no one ex- 
cept one’s self can remove his own 
bondage. 

Others can remove the pain caused by 
the weight of burdens placed on the head, 
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but the pain that arises from hunger and 
the like can not be removed except by 
one’s self. 

The nature of the one reality must be 
known by one’s own clear spiritual per- 
ception, and not through a learned man; 
the form of the moon must be known 
through one’s own eye, how can it be 
known through the medium of others? 

Who but one’s self is capable of remov- 
ing the bondage of ignorance, passion, 
and action even in a thousand million of 
kalpas? : 

Liberation can not be achieved except 
by the direct perception of the identity 
of the individual with the universal self, 
neither by physical training, nor by spec- 
ulative philosophy, nor by the practice 
of religious ceremonies, nor by mere 
learning. 

Disease is never cured by pronouncing 
the name of the medicine without taking 
it; liberation is not achieved by the pro- 
nunciation of the word Brahm without 
direct perception. 

Without the conquest of enemies, with- 
out command of the treasure of a vast 
country, by the mere words “I am a 
king,” it is impossible to become one. 

Therefore wise men should endeavor 
by using all efforts to free themselves 
from the bondage of conditioned exist- 
ence, just as all efforts are made for the 
cure of disease. 

Those deluded ones who are bound to 
worldly objects by the bonds of strong 
desire, difficult to he broken, are forcibly 
carried along by the messenger, their 
own karma, to heaven, earth, and hell, 

If the desire for liberation exists in 
thee, sensuous objects must be left at a 
great distance as if they were poison, 
thou must constantly and fervently seek 
contentmients as if it were ambrosia, also 
kindness, forgiveness, sincerity, tran- 
quillity, and self-control. 

This bondage is incapable of being 
severed by weapons of offense or de- 
fense, by wind, or by fire, or by tens of 
millions of acts, but only by the great 
sword of discriminative knowledge, 
sharp and shining, through the favor of 
Yoga. 

Without dissolving the world of ob- 
jects, without knowing spiritual truth, 
where is eternal liberation from mere ex- 
ternal words having no result beyond 
their mere utterance? - 


The Theosophical Society 


= 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universa!l Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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DR. STEINER'S NEW BOOK. 


Dr. Rudolph Steiner in his introduc- 
tion to “The Threshold of the Spiritual 
World,” just published by G. P. Put- 
nam's sons, says that the object of his 
book is to give some descriptions of 
those parts of the universe and of the hu- 
man being which come into view when 
spiritual knowledge crosses the boundary 
between the physical and spiritual 
worlds. We do not know what Dr. 
Steiner's credentials may be for such a 
work as this nor are we qualified to ex- 
press an opinion upon them. This, and 
all works of its kind, must stand upon 
their own merits and readers must form 
their own conclusions. It is enough to 
say that Dr. Steiner writes with evident 
sincerity and with an enviable intel- 
lectual power. 


Dr. Steiner has many recommenda- 
tions to offer on the subject of medita- 
tion. He advises an effort to identify 
oneself with the stream of cosmic events 
and to attain to a sense of security in 
their ceaseless and measured flow: 


It may be a good preparation for the appre- 
hension of spiritual knowledge to have felt 
frequently what invigorating force there is in 
the attitude of soul which says, “I feel my- 
self to be one in thought with the stream of 
cosmic events.” In this case it is less a 
question of the abstract value of this thought 
as knowledge.than of having often felt in 
our souls the powerful effect which is ex- 
perienced when such a thought flows with 
force through the inner life and circulates 
like a breath of spiritual oxygen through the 


soul. It is not only a question of recognizing 
what there is in a thought of this kind, but 
of experiencing it. The thought is recog- 
nized when once it has been present in the 
soul with sufficient power of conviction; but 
if it is to ripen and bear fruit which shall 
promote understanding of the spiritual world, 
its beings and facts, it must, after having 
been understood, be made to live in the soul 
again and again. The soul must again and 
again be filled with the thought, allowing 
nothing else to be present in it, and shutting 
out all other thoughts, feelings, memories, 
and so forth. Repeated concentration of this 
kind on such a thoroughly grasped thought 
draws together forces in the soul ‘which in 
ordinary life are to some extent dissipated. 
The soul concentrates and strengthens these 
forces within itself, and they become the 
organs for the perception of the spiritual 
world and its truths. 


The soul looking for the first time into 
the spiritual world may see in it an abso- 
lute void and thus comes something like 
fear and dread. Its search for reasoned 
evidence against the spiritual world is 
actually the search for a kind of nar- 
cotic that shall dull this dread. From 
this comes an inclination to materialism 
which is a “psychic phenomenon of 
fear”: 


This dread of ,the spiritual becomes in- 
telligible when we have won our way through 
to a recognition of the spiritual; when we 
have come to see that the events and beings 
of the physical world are the outward ex- 
pression of supersensible, spiritual events 
and beings. We arrive at this understand- 
ing when we can see that the body belonging 
to man, which is perceptible to the senses 
and with which alone ordinary science is 
concerned, is the expression of a subtle, 
supersensible, or etheric body, in which the 
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material or physical body is enclosed, like 


a denser nucleus, as though in a cloud. 


Man is always experiencing the etheric 
body, although ordinarily he knows noth- 
ing of it. When he becomes conscious 
of it, the consciousness is quite different 
from that of ordinary experience. It 
comes with clairvoyance: 


Now in his ordinary consciousness man 
calls himself “I,” signifying the being which 
presents itself in his physical body. The 
healthy life of his soul in the world of the 
senses depends on his thus recognizing him- 
selef as a being separated from the rest of the 
world, That healthy psychic life would be 
interrupted if he characterized any other 
events or beings of the outer world as part 
of his ego. When man realizes himself as 
an etheric being in the elemental world, 
things are different. Then his own ego- 
being blends with certain occurrences and 
beings around him. The etheric human 
being has to find himself in that which is not 
his innet being, in the same sense as “inner” 
is conceived in the physical world. 


Until we acquire clairvoyance we have 
a natural dread of recognizing our spir- 
itual environment.. But then comes the 
knowledge of an etheric human being 
behind the physical and also of an ele- 
mental world filled with life of its own 
kind: 


Clairvoyant consciousness finds in the 
elemental world real beings which up to a 
certain point have independence, just as 


physical consciousness finds thoughts in the 
physical world which are unreal and have 
no independence. Growing familiarity with 
the elemental world leads to seeing these 
partially independent beings in closer con- 
nection with each other. Just as some one 
may first look upon the limbs of a physical 
human body as partially independent, and 
afterwards acknowledge them to be parts 
of the body as a whole, so to clairvoyant 
consciousness are the several beings of the 
elemental worid embraced within one great 
spiritual body, of which they are living mem- 
bers. In the further course of clairvoyant 
experience that body comes to be recognized 
as the elemental, supersensible, etheric body 
of the earth. Within the earth's etheric body 
an etheric human being feels himself to be 
a member of a whole. 


Clairvoyance brings with it the recog- 
nition of other lives. In the nucleus of 
the soul the latter is able to feel the 
germ of a new human life and into that 
life the germ will carry over the results 
of the present one: 

From this thought there necessarily results 
another, namely, that the present physical 
life between birth and death is the product 
of other lives long past. in which the soul 


developed a germ which continued to live 
on in a purely spiritual world after death, 


till it was ripe for entering upon a new earthly 
life through a new birth; just as the gern. 
of the plant becomes a new plant when, after 
having been detached from the old plant in 
which it was formed, it has been for a while 
in other conditions of life. 


Our ordinary consciousness is not 
aware of the existence of a second self 
which rises out of the waves of the souls 
life in the form of a picture essentially 
different in different human individuali- 
ties: 

Now even if the soul in ordinary conscinus- 
ness knows nothing about its being inspired 
by its other self, yet that inspiration is 
nevertheless there, in the depths of the soul 
It is, however, not expressed in thoughts ot 
inner words: but takes effect through deeds 
through events, or through something tha’ 
happens. It is the other self that guides the 
soul to the details of its life's destiny, anè 
calls forth capacities, inclinations, aptitudes. 
and so forth within it. This other self lives 
in the sum total or aggregate of the destiny 
of a human life. It moves alongside of the 
self which is conditioned by birth and death. 
and shapes human life, with all that it cor- 
tains of joy and sorrow. When clairvoyant 
consciousness joins the other self, it learns te 
say “I” to the total aggregate of the life- 
destiny, just as physical man says “I” to bis 
individual being. That which is called be 
an Eastern word Karma, grows together in 
the way that has been indicated, with the 
other self, or the spiritual ego. The life 
of a human being is seen to be inspired ly 
his own permanent entity, which lives o1 
from one life to another; and the inspire- 
tion operates in such a way that the Hie 
destiny of one earthly existence is the direct 
consequenec of previous ones. 


The soul that enters the super-sensnou- 
world will meet therein various beings 
whose nature can be understood only br 
appropriate thinking. Such are the 
Ahrimanic and Luciferic beings, but we 
must understand that the author uss 
these terms somewhat in a sense of his 
own: 

The physical world conceals from viet 
such beings as the Luciferic ones. There 
fore, within that world they are not able 
to mislead the consciousness. They st 
simply no-existent as far as this conscious 
ness is concerned, and, not being misled t 
them, it is able to strengthen itself ade 
quately by thought. It is one of the i 
stinctive peculiarities of healthy conscicu‘ 
ness that it only desires to enter the spirits: 
world in proportion as it has suficient 
strengthened itself in the physical world i 
beholding the spiritual world, Conscios? 
ness clings to the way in which it experien 
itself in the physical world. It feels ine 
to be in its own element when it can & 
perience itself by means of the thoug?! 
feelings, emotions, ete, which it owes” 
the physical world. The, tenacity "i 
which consciousness clings to this kind © 


experience is especially apparent at the 
actual moment of entering supersensibic 
worlds. Just as a person at particular mo- 
ments of his life clings to dear memories, 
so at the entrance to supersensible worlds 
do there of necessity ascend from the depths 
or the soul all possible affections of which 
the individual is capable. We then become 
aware how strongly we cleave to that life 
which connects man with the physical world. 
This attachment to earth-life then appears in 
its full reality, stripped of our usual illusions. 


Elsewhere the author has something 
more to say about these supersensuous 
heings that disclose themselves to the 
clairvoyant consciousness : 


tf the soul enters the supersensible world 
with clairvoyant consciousness, it learns to 
know itself there in a way of which in the 
physical world it can have no conception. 
It finds that through its faculty of trans- 
formation it becomes acquainted with beings 
to whom it is more or less related; but in 
addition to this it becomes aware of meeting 
beings in the supersensible world to whom it 
is not only related, but with whom it must 
compare itself, in order to know itself. And 
it further observes that these beings in super- 
sensible worlds have become what the soul 
itself, through its adventures and experi- 
ences in the physical world, has become. In 
the elemental world beings confront the hu- 
man soul who have developed within that 
world powers and faculties which man him- 
self can only unfold through still having 
about him his physical body, in addition to 
his etheric body and the other supersensible 
principles of his being. The beings here 
alluded to have no such body with physical 
senses, They have so evolved that through 
their etheric body they have a soul-nature 
such as man has through his physical body. 
Although to a certain degree they are beings 
of like mature to himself, they differ from 
him in not being subject to the conditions 
of the physical world, They have no senses 
ot the kind which man possesses. Their 
knowledge is like man’s; only they have not 
acquired it through the gateway of the 
senses, but through a kind of ascent, or 
mounting-up of their ideas and other soul- 
experiences out of the depths of their being. 
Their inner life, as it were, at rest within 
them, and they draw it up out of the depths 
of their souls, as man from the depths of 
his soul draws up his memory-pictures, 


Clairvoyant consciousness “finds it- 
self” not only in the etheric and astral 
hodes, but also in the real ego, which, of 
course, is not created by clairvoyance, 
but which exists in the depths of every 
human soul: 

After physical death man garduaily lives 
himself into his spiritual environment. At 
frst his being emerges into it with memories 
of the physical world. Then, although he 
has not the assistance of his physical body, 
he can nevertheless live consciously in those 


memories, because the living thought-heings 
corresponding to them incorporate themselves 


s 
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into the memories, so that the latter no 
longer have the merely shadowy existence 
peculiar to them in the physical world. And 
at a definite point of time between death and 
re-birth, the living thought-beings of the spir- 
itual environment exert such a strong in- 
fluence that, without any act of will, the 
oblivion which has been described is brough 
about. And at that moment life emerges in 
the real ego. Clairvoyant consciousness, by 
strengthening the life of the soul, brings 
about as a free action of the spirit tha 
which is, so to speak, a natural occurrence 
between death and re-birth. Nevertheless. 
memory of previous earth-lives can never 
arise within physical experience, unless the 
thoughts have, during those earth-lives, been 
directed to the spiritual world. It is always 
necessary first to have known of a thing in 
order that a clearly recognizable remem- 
brance of it may arise later. Therefore we 
must, during one earth-life, gain. knowledge 
of ourselves as spiritual beings if we are to 
be justified in expecting that in our next 
earthly existence we shall be able to remem- 
ber a former one, 


Dr. Steiner gives us a résumé of man’s 
collective beings as set forth in his work: 


I. The physical boly in the environment 
of the physical world, By its means man 
recognizes himself as an independent in- 
vidual being or ego. This physical body was 
formed, at its first beginning, from that uni- 
versal cosmic essence during a long-past Sat- 
urn period of the earth, and through its de- 
velopment during four planetary metamor- 
proses of the earth has become what it 
now is, 

Il. The subtle, etheric body in the ele- 
mental environment, By its means man 
recognizes himself as a member of the earth’s 
elemental or vital body. This body was 
formed, at its first beginning, from the uni- 
versal cosmic essence during a long-past Sun 
period of the earth, and through its develop- 
ment during three planetary metamorphoses 
of the earth has become what it now is. 

Hil. The astral body tn a spiritual cnviron- 
ment, Through it man is a member of a 
spiritual world. In it is situated man’s other 
self which realizes itself in repeated earth- 
lives. 

IV. The real ego in a super-spiriinal en- 
vironment. In this man finds himself as a 
spiritual being, even when all experiences of 
the physical, elemental, and spiritual worlds, 
and therefore all experiences of the senses 
and of thinking, feeling, and willing, sink into 
oblivion. 


Sometimes Dr. Steiner uses an un- 
familiar phraseology, but it does not mat- 
ter. He has something definite to say 
and he says it. The individual reader 
must weigh and. measure it for himself. 

a 

A wise man must acquire the dis- 
crimination of spirit and not spirit: as 
only by realizing the self which is abso- 
lute being. consciousness and bliss, he 
himself becomes bliss. 
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THE SHINING CHOIR. 


The shining choir 

Gathers in lilac dawn, 

And at the chancel of the east 
Breaks forth in song. 


And who shall say 

Of that seraphic lay, 

What certain note 

Wakes the great harp of wind 
To lovely echoing? 


And who can tell 

What interval 

Beats like a flail 

Of golden hail 

Upon the waterfall, 

So that each drop 

Is, instant, wrought 

Into a fairy gong, 
Summoning the elfin throng? 


What silver note 

On forest airs afloat, 

Doth titillate , 
The little ear 

Of drowsing deer, 

And coax it to the pool? 


What solemn vow, 

What invocation, 

Makes the tall trees to bow 
The wide world over? 


Why do the mountains shout: 
“Hail! It is day. my brother!” 
Why does the gray sea leap 

As to a lover? 


Angels and Nature sing 
The birth of sun; 
Homage and love they bring 
To the resplendent one. 
But man, strange man, alas, 
Heeds not the Wonder past, 
Nor cares, that, wistfully, 
At every dawn, 
The shining choir looks down 
Toward men, ere they 
From out the east, from out the day, 
Are, straightway, gone. 
—]. A, Hyde. 

eei 
VOICELESS RHYTHM OF 
THE BUDDHIST CYCLE. 


Buddhist art has traveled a long way 
in seven hundred years, from a naive 
and pagan consciousness (1 speak only 
of what is expressed in the actual works 


TH 


of art), through a hieratic phase, at it 
best of great austerity, to an art thai 
does not so much express a fear of life 
as a sense of its frailty and transpar- 
ency. The scenes of the Ajanta paint- 
ings seem to be passing by like the 
waters of a clear flowing river; but even 
in delineating sunny landscapes such a- 
this (to continue the metaphor), the 
Buddhist spirit, the sense of those who 
have experienced everything and arc 
disillusioned, rather than disgusted. find: 
expression—we are reminded that we 
can not see the same scenes twice, be- 
cause fresh waters are ever flowing by. 
“Who can be a friend, and unto whom?” 
as Shanti Deva asks us. Behind the 
mask of life there is the timeless Void. 
We can not hold fast youth or love or 
health or life itself; and to cling to life 
will only bring us back again and again 
to similar conditions. This is the sor- 
row of the world, the Dukka or Evil or 
Weltschmerz of the old doctrine, the 
mortality from which the Lion of the 
Sakya clan, as Buddha is often called. 
sought a way of escape, finding it in the 
attainment of Sanctity here, and in Un- 
qualified Deliverance of the saint after 
death. But something has changed, for 
the. emphasis is now no longer on the 
immediate release; Nirvana is, so to sav. 
postponed, and in the meanwhile the 
Bodhisattva has many births before him. 
in which, indeed, he will constantly sac- 
rifice himself for the sake of others, but 
which will at least be “favorable.” He 
will be born a king, for example, in or- 
der that he may exhibit one of the great 
virtues of his kind, the supernatural 
generosity of a superman. For thas 
whose feet are on the Path, this life, or 
many lives, is after all to be regarded as 
a blessed thing, and as such it is ac- 
cepted in this later Buddhist art—From 
“Buddhist Art in Asia,” by Ananda 
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This atma was before birth and death 
and is now; and how can it, the tme 
self, the knower of condition and modi- 
fication, be ephemeral, changeable, dii- 
ferentiated, a mere vehicle of conscious- 
ness? 

a 

When the five sheaths are removed 
the pure pratyagatma (the Logos) the 
eternal happiness, all-pervading, the su- 
preme light shines forth. 


> 


OUT OF THE BLUE. 


Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief. 
Lord, I behold, enlighten Thou my vision. 
Lord, T bow down, reveal Thou thy glory. 


Through the ages Thou has striven with 
me | 

Through the ages Thou has pointed up- 
ward. 

Through the ages Thou hast whispered 
“Love.” 

Thine has been the task stupendous 

With one lone and hampering instru- 
ment 

To make thy Being felt. 

All else was mine, wherein my blind 

Desire and selfhood reigned supreme. 


The heart alone was thine, S 
And there Thou couldst no more than 
overshadow 


And impinge. This the great handicap— 

These the terms Thou didst accept, 

These the conditions mete for Thee, 

So vast and great Thy power. 

But Lord, what love! What patience! 

Can one breath of irritation soil again 

The dwelling Thou hast so divinely hal- 
lowed? 

Shall aught withhold my 
grasping 

AH Thou dost right royally extend? 

Mine eyes are opened. 

I know, and I know that I know. 

This is the Vision. 

l have seen the Crucifixion. 


hand from 


Lord. I believe, help Thou mine unbelief. 

Lord, I behold, enlighten Thou mine eyes. 

Lord, I bow down, reveal Thou thy 
glory. 


a 
LITERATURE UNVEILED. 


(Lawrence Gilman in the North Ameri- 
ean Review.) 


The Comic Spirit is a tethered filly 
these days—or at most she is goaded into 
becoming an Irish bull and uttering a 
horse laugh of cynical derision at the in- 
ternational spectacle; yet we can not but 
think (to change again the metaphorical 
gear) that one of her old-time silvery 
peals would result from her observation 
of that moment in Mr. Albert Mordell’s 
psycho-analytical unveiling of the Liter- 
ary Great wherein he seeks to give us 
the Freudian view of Browning. Read- 
ing Mr. Mordell’s blithely Boccacciostic 
diagnosis of The Last Ride Together, 
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and remembering the generation of aus- 
terely Puritan Browning clubs that 
guilelessly exposed themselves to this 
apparently innocent poem of the mas- 
ter’s, one can not but join in concert 
with those relaxing peals of pure joy. 
Browning, Mr. Mordell remarks, “wrote 
rarely of sex“; but he warns us against 
“those innocent poems of the poet where 
we have no doubt there must be sex sym- 
bolism.” Of course it is precisely in 
these seemingly “innocent” zsthetic ex- 
pressions (as every good Freudian 
knows) that that ubiquitous Bolshevik, 
Suppressed Libido, is most divertingly 
concealed. 


We shail not dull the edge of the 
classic Browningite’s reaction to Mr. 
Mordell’s interpretation of The Las? 
Ride Together by attempting a convey- 
ance of it. We should perhaps not be 
thanked. Certainly Mr. Mordell will not 
be. But then he is not writing primarily 
for the Elderly Virgins of Culture, either 
male or female. 


Mr. Mordell’s investigations provide 
rare sport. Mainly because of the joy; 
ous enthusiasm with which he seeks to 
demonstrate his thesis that “many writers 
who were deemed respectable and pure 
because they never dealt with sexual 
problems are full of sex symbolism. 
They consciously strove to conceal their 
sex interest, but their unconscious use 
of sex symbolism shows that they were 
not as indifferent to the problems as 
they would lead us to imagine.” Ob- 
viously his book would have been com- 
paratively unrewarding if he had con- 
fined himself to such easy game as 
Burns, Byron, Rousseau, D’Annunzio, 
Heine, De Musset, Whitman, Verlaine, 
and the rest of the passional declara- 
tives. Mr. Mordell deals with this fa- 
miliar type, as a matter of course. but 
his principal quarry lies in other fields. 
Packing his complete set of Freud in a 
not too cumbersome grip, stuffing in his 
pocket a capacious notebook already 
crammed with voluminous observations 
on the Technique of Psychoanalysis, the 
Compulsion Neurosis, the CEdipus Com- 
plex as an Explanation of Hamlet's Mys- 
tery, the Nature and Mechanism of the 
Obsessional Neurosis, Uncenscious Con- 
solatory Mechanisms, the Reaction Im- 
pulse and Infantile Regression, etc., and 
emitting the glad cry ofthe pursuing 
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Freudian following a scent, he sets forth 
hot-foot after such unsuspecting victims 
as Dickens, Wordsworth, Cowper, Keats, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Charles Lamb. 
The chase is delectable indeed. Let us 
see, for example, how Mr. Mordeil goes 
after the author of that earliest of Pro- 
hibition lyrics, Drink te Me Only with 
Thine Eyes: “It is well known in 
science what a great part odor plays in 
sexual attraction. In this poem the 
poet, after having received the returned 
rose breathed upon by Celia. smells her 
perfume, which now submerges the 
natural fragrance of the rose. Jn other 
words, the poet's “unconscious” says 
that he wishes to possess Celia physic- 
ally. He is talking symbolically in the 
poem.” That is as pretty a demonstra- 
tion as one could desire, is it not? 

Then, again, take Tennyson. Recall 
the song in The Millers Daughter. The 
poem begins innocuously; “It is the 
miller's daughter.” But Mr. Mordell is 
too shrewd a Freudian to be deceived by 
such Victorian window-dressing. There 
is more here than meets the eye. The 
poet says—naively enough, discreetly 
enough, you would think—that he would 
like to be the jewel in the ear of the 
miller’s daughter in order to touch her 
check, the girdle about her waist-—“I'd 
clasp it round so close and tight’”—and 
the necklace upon her bosom to fall and 
rise—°I would lie so light, so light.” 

At this point Mr. Mordell engages his 
victim, wielding his scalpel with exqui- 
site deftness. 
feelings here are only to apparent,” he 
says. “The symbols of the carring, 
girdle, and necklace are unmistakable. 
The poet is saying in a symbolical man- 
ner that he would possess the miller's 
daughter.” 


tim 
LIFE. 


The suicide returns for a tweivemonth 
are just in and published—those relating 
to the United States, a region of civiliza- 
tion and enlightement. It is carefully 
estimated that 12.517 people “took their 
lives,” the favorite methods being poison, 
firearms, and hanging, in the order 
named. The suicide rate is reported as 
being “decidedly excessive and on the 
increase.” Besides those who actually 

much vaster number 


took this step a 
contemplated it. I personally know fif- 


“The unconscious sexual. 


teen people who have spoken of suicide 
as something they were seriously think- 
ing about. 

Now, back of this mania to evade life, 
or get rid of it, there is a fundamental 
misconception of the meaning of lite. 
and ignorance of the fact that the tenure 
or duration of life is not in human keep- 
ing. Whether we live or not is a matter 
of our own whim. We are born into 
flesh willy-nilly—probably more thes 
once—and willy-nilly we must keep at 
the task of existence whether we occupy 
this or that body for a season, or no 
body at all. If we have life once we 
must always have it and always deal 
with it, and our glory is that it is ours. 
Over offr bodies we have some power to 
destroy, but our lives we may not de- 
stroy. My body is not my life. It is only 
the machine in which I ride around for 
awhile as a man rides around in an aw 
tomobile. I can smash it and get out oi 
it, but I can not smash my life and get 
out of that. My life can not be poisonet 
with arsenic, shot with a pistel, or hung 
with a rope. I can not “end” it, even if 
Į wanted to. Therefore I might as well 
accept it, try to understand it, and do 
the best I can with it, gratefully and 
patiently. For with the tenure of my life 
I have nothing whatever to do—that i 
fixed without any say of mine—but over 
the quality of it I have a certain juris- 
diction; its wholesomeness and onward- 
ness are to a considerable degree within 
my own will. 

Those twelve thousand people whe 
spoiled their bodies as you would spo! 
an automobile with an ax—how surprised 
they must have been, when their work 
of destruction was ended, to find the 
their life was still intact, with a different 
setting perhaps, but with the same old 
problems, senesations, emotions, and the 
same capacity for happiness and suffer- 
ing, and that they would have to go o 
with it after all. 


It is not likely that the perishing ol 
the body imparts to a human soul anv 
sudden wisdom or social immunity. A 
man one moment after his body ceases tò 
be useful to him through the decay an 
demolition which we call death is prob 
ably just about the same kind of a m? 
he was a moment before death happen’ 
—neither much better nor much wors. 
and only a littl wiser. He has learns 


what it means to have his body go back 
ou him, and that is about all. The rest 
of his wisdom will come as usual— 
slowly, through continued experience and 
pain——From “Soul Spur,’ by Richard 


Wightman, Published by the Century 
Company. 
a 
WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


Spiritual Mind, the upper portion or 
aspect of the impersonal Manas (Mind) 
takes no cognizance of the senses in 
physical man. 


There is one Eternal Law in Nature, 
one that always tends to adjust con- 
traries, and to produce final harmony. 
It is owing to this Law of spiritual de- 
velopment superseding the physical and 
purely intellectual, that mankind will be- 
come freed from its false Gods, and find 
itself finally-—Self-redeemed. 


Though “the book volume” of the 
physical brain may forget events within 
the scope of one terrestrial life, the bulk 
of collective recollections can never de- 
sert the Divine Soul within us. Its whis- 
pers may be too soft, the sound of its 
words too far off the plane perceived by 
our physical senses; yet the shadow of 
events that were, just as much as the 
shadow of events that are to come, is 
within its perspective powers, and is ever 
present before its mind’s eye. 


The Doctrine teaches that the only dif- 
ference between animate and inanimate 
objects on Earth, between an animal and 
a human frame, is that in some the vari- 
ous “Fires” are latent, and in others they 
are active. The Vitel Fires are in all 
things and not an atom is devoid of them. 


The body is simply the irresponsible 
organ, the tool of the Psychic, if not of 
the Spiritual, Man. 


Karma is a word of many meanings, 
and has a special term for almost every 
one of its aspects. As a synonym of sin 
it means the performance of some action 
for the attainment of an object of 
worldly, hence selfish desire, which can 
not fail to be hurtful to somebody else. 
Karma is action, the cause; and Karma, 
again, is the “Law of Ethical Causa- 
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tion”; the effec! of an act produced ego- 
tistically, in face of the great Law of 
Harmony which depends on altruism. 


As the water in the tank covered by 
a collection of moss does not show it- 
self, so the atma enveloped by the five 
sheaths, produced by its own power and 
beginning with the annamaya, does not 
manifest itself, 


The body is nossessed of hands, feet, 
and the rest; not so the true self, which, 
though without limbs, by reason of its 
being the vivifying principle and the in- 
destructibility of its various powers, is 
the controller and not the controlled. 


Tf the soul rises to the gods she be- 
comes godlike, and able to know the 
above and below; she then obtains the 
power to heal diseases, to make useful 
inventions, to institute wise laws. Man's 
intuition is the result of the connection 
existing between his soul and the Di- 
vine Spirit; the stronger this union 
grows the greater will be his intuition 
or spiritual knowledge. If the mind of 
man is illumined by the Divine Light, 
the ethereal vehicle of his soul becomes 
filled with light and is shining——Jaim- 
blichus, 

He who lives only to uonrish his own 
body is like one whe crosses a river on 
an alligator thinking it to be a log of 
wood, 

Whoever attends only to the feeding 
of his own body, doing no good to others, 
and constantly avoids his own duties, 
and not seeking liberation from the 
bondage caused by ignorance, kills him- 
self. ; 

Bondage is the conviction of the “I” 
as being related to the non-ego; trom 
the ignorance arising out of this spring 
forth the cause of the birth, death, and 
suffering of the individual so condi- 
tioned. And it is from this error alone 
that he nourishes, anoints, and preserves 
this body, mistaking the unreal for the 
real, and gets enveloped in objects of 
sense in the same way as a cocoon-maker 
(larva) gets enveloped in its own secre- 
tion. 

nieces 
A man there was, tho’ some did count 
him mad. 
The more he cast away the more he had. 
—Bunyan. 


The ‘Theosophical Society 


‘the Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

lirst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE 1S NO RELIGION HIGHER 
vaan TRUTU, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatisin and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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THE SUPERSENSUOUS WORLD. 


The true object of the mystic is to be- 
come conscious on a supersensuous plane, 
or perhaps it would be better to say to 
become conscious of a supersensuous 
plane. Obviously the first thing that he 
has to do is to realize that he is not now 
conscious of a supersensuous plane, but 
only of a sensuous plane. The traveler 
who would find his way by means of a 
map must first of all identify his own 
present situation on the map, and he may 
then plan his advance toward his destina- 
‘on. But first of all he must know where 

1S; 

« is just here that the tyro makes his 
sual mistake. The forces that he must 
overcome are not material forces. They 
are much more powerful than material 
forces. They are preconceived ideas and 
false assumptions, and although no effort 
can actually be lost they will prove an 
effective bar to the realization of success. 

The most usual mistake is the persist- 
ence with which we regard the material 
world as a real one and the supersensuous 
world as a continuation of it. Actually 
we have no right to any expectation with 
regard to it. We can know nothing of 
it until we reach it. And a false ex- 
pectation is a bar to the supersensuous 
world. 

The world that we see around us and 
from which we wish to escape is an 
unreal world. That does not mean that 
it does not exist and that there is no 
such thing as objectivity. But it does 
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mean that it is not what we suppose it to 
be. It is a picture displayed by the 
senses for the observation of the mind, 
but the mind is looking at the picture 
and not at whatever causes the picture. 
The only thing that the mind actually 
knows is its own state or condition— 
fear, anger, joy, grief, indifference. It 
does not experience the outside world. It 
experiences only its own states as they 
are produced by what it supposes to be 
objectivity. The child describing its ex- 
periences of an earthquake will speak of 
the trembling of the ground and the fall 
of buildings. The adult will group all 
those phenomena under the single word 
earthquake. The scientist will go still 
further back and his concept of an earth- 
quake will be subterranean steam and 
rock pressures. The mystic philosopher 
may go further back still and conceive 
of psychic conflicts resulting in seismic 
disturbances. To him the trembling 
ground and the falling buildings will not 
constitute the earthquake. They are the 
results of the earthquake which is 
actually psychic or spiritual. In a some- 
what similar way we may say that the 
senses themselves create the material 
world, or at least the only conception of 
the material world that is at all possible 
to us. The mind, imprisoned within the 
body, loows at the perpetual panorama of 
pictures presented to us by the senses, 
just as the photographer looks at the 
image of the landscape thrown by the 
lens on the ground glass of his focussing 
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sereen, He knows nothing of the land- 
scape except what the lens will transmit. 
He is wholly at the mercy of the inac- 
curacies and the inadequacies of the 
ens. 


above the senses and to look at things as 
hey are. But he can not do this so long 
as he clings to sense convictions, any 
more than a child can grasp the real na- 
ure of an earthquake so long as he as- 
sumes that it must necessarily comprise 
falling buildings, and in fact is consti- 
uted of falling buildings. Nor can we 
ever reach the supersensuous world so 
long as we assume that sensuous things 
are comprised in it. For example, the 
man who pictures the supersensuous 
world in terms of time, space, or quan- 
tity is either endeavoring to translate 
the untranslatable or he is ignorant of 
what he speaks. Because there can be 
neither time nor space nor things in the 
supersensuous world. There can be nei- 
ther past, present, nor future, neither 
within nor without, neither heighth, 
length, nor breadth. These are sensuous 
terms, and inapplicable to a supersensu- 
ous world. We can not equip ourselves 
for the supersensuous plane in any such 
way any more than we can fly through 
the air in a diving bell. So long as we 
insist upon the diving bell we must give 
up all thoughts of flying. And the first 
of all steps will be to emerge from the 
diving bell. The man who is actually 
flying may remember that he once used 
a diving bell, but it will probably then 
appear to him as something almost un- 
real and its mechanism as something 
that no fonger concerns him. In some 
such way must the ideas of time, space, 
and quantity seem to him who has 
reached the supersensuous world. His 
ody becomes a memory. a phantom, a 
dream. It becomes unreal, almost an ab- 
surdity and an impossibility. He may 
find himself still in a body of a sort, but 
he physical body will seem to him like a 
fantastic dream. ` 
Our task, then, is to escape from the 
sensuous world, and this is not to be done 
y picturing the supersensuous world, 
which we can in no way do, any more 
han a deep-sea fish can picture the life 
of a jungle. And this task mf escape 
_ must be attempted hy means of medita- 
ion. 

To say that it does not matter what 


The object of the mystic is tọ rise: 


form our meditation takes would be to 
exaggerate, It does matter. None the 
less the important factor of meditation 
is that it shall have the effect of with- 
drawing the mind from the sensuous 
mechanism and from the material plane. 
We need not worry much about the 
movements of the mind when it has thus 
been released. The balloon always 
ascends toward the sky when its anchor 
rope has becu cut. The task is to cut it 
The mind is anchored to the five senses 
and to an extent that we can hardly 
realize. It looks eternally through its 
five sense windows and upon/an objective 
world that is practically the creation of 
those sense windows. The pictures of 
that objective world are flashed inward 
upon the mind and the mind studies 
them with no realization of the distor- 
tions, the colorations, and the elimina- 
tions that the senses have effected. We 
look on the world through sense prism: 
and with the limitations and mutilations 
of prisms, and we speak vainly of reali- 
ties that the senses will never permit us 
to see. It is only the mind that looks 
steadily upon an idea that has heen 
withdrawn from the sensuous world. 
and the mind that is thus withdrawn is 
the clairvoyant mind. The mind that is 
wholly in the world of ideas is freed 
from the illusions of sense and thus it 
finds itself in a world that c4n not be de- 
scribed in a sense terminology and to 
which all sense conceptions are a bar. 
a nd 


MATERIALISM. 


In the light, then, of what science has 
disproved as well as discovered, the 
faith in a future life can not be set down 
as irrational or unwarrantable. Since 
science has proved that mental processes 
are only accompanied by, not produced 
by, material processes, that an impas- 
sable gulf separates thought from the 
physics of the brain, that the problem 
of the connection of soul with body i 
as insoluble in its modern form as it was 
in prescientific ages—to quote Tyndall's 
phrase—no one need be ashamed of his 
faith, Until science can prove that 
thought is impossible apart from brain- 
physics, faith remains in possession ot 
the ground. All we know is that bram 
and thought go together in our expeti 
ence, without being able to say that the 
latter is caused by the former. Borrow- 
ing an illustration from Professor Adler. 


we may liken their relation-.to two citi- 
zens, walking arm in arm into a town 
and through the town, but parting com- 
pany when they pass the city dimits. So 
brain and thought come arm ‘in arm, as 
it were, into the town of life, but there is 
no known reason why they may not sep- 
arate when they pass out of sight of the 
citizens because their relation is no? one 
oi cause and effect, but only of concomi- 
tance or simultaneity. And‘ while these 
facts prove that the faith in a future 
life is devoid of objective foundation, 
they do not disprove the faith. Nay 
more, it is inconceivable that any future 
advance in physical discovery can im- 
pugn it. 

Just here let me interject the state- 
ment that with materialists, as men, one 
can have no quarrel, I respect each ac- 
cording to his individual: character, for 
one may respect a thinker while re- 
pudiating his thought even as one may 
love a sinner while hating his sin. Many 
a materialist have I met, incorruptible, 
unselfish, humanitarian; but material- 
ism, in my judgment, is neither a science 
nor a philosophy, but a reactionary 
theory following upon an extravagant 
transcendentalism. No longer is it left 
to theology to decry materialism. 
Science herself has sounded its death 
knell. Today it is as difficult to find a 
genuinely scientific champion of its 
thesis as it was fifty years ago to find an 
opponent—From “Faith in a Future 
Life,” by Alfred W. Martin. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


ene estas 
EN-DOR: 

Behold there is a woman that hath a fa- 
miliar spirit at En-dor.—J Samuel xxviii, 7. 
The road to Endor is easy to tread 
For Mother or yearning Wife, 

There, it is sure, we shall meet our Dead 

As they were even in life. 

Earth has not dreamed of the blessing in 
store 

For desolate hearts on the road to En- 

dor. 


Whispers shall comfort us out of the 
dark— 
Hands—ah God!—that we knew! 
Visions and voices—look and heark !— 
Shall prove that our tale is true, 
And that those who have passed to the 
further shore 
May be hailed—at a price—on the road 
to En-dor. 
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But they are so deep in their new eclipse 
Nothing they say can reach, 
Unless it be uttered by alien lips 
And framed in a stranger’s speech. 
The son must send word to the mother 
that bore, 
Through an hireling’s mouth. 
rule of En-dor. 


'Tis the 


And not for nothing these gifts are 
shown 
By such as delight our dead. 
They must twitch and stiffen and slaver 
and groan 
Ere the eyes are set in the head, 
And the voice from the belly begins. 
Therefore, 
We pay them a wage where they ply at 
En-dor. 


Even so, we have need of faith 
And patience to follow the clue. 
Often, at first, what the dear one saith 
Is babble, or jest, or untrue. 
(Lying spirits perplex us sore 
Till our loves—and our lives—are well- 
known at En-dor)... . 


Oh the road to En-dor ts the oldest road 

And the craziest road of all! 

Straight it runs to the Witch’s abode, 

As it did in the days of Saul, 

And nothing has changed of the sorrow 
in store 

For such as go down the road to En- 
dor! 

—From “The Years Between,” by Rud- 
yard Kipling. Published by Double- 
day, Page & Ce. (Copyright.) 

ed 
FROM THE THEOSOPHICAL 
GLOSSARY. 
(By H. P. B.) 

Argha. The ark, the womb of Na- 
ture; the crescent moon, and a life-saving 
ship: z also a cup for offerings, a vessel 
used for religious ceremonies, 

Astral Light. The invisible region 
that surrounds our globe, as it does 
every other, and corresponding as the, 
second Principle of Kosmos (the third 
being Life, of which it is the vehicle) to 
the Linga Sharira or the Astral Double 
in Man. A subtle essence visible only 
to a clairvoyant eye. and the lowest but 
one (viz., the earth) of the Seven Akasic 
er Kosmic Principles. Eliphas Levi 
calls it the great Serpent and the Dragon 
fae which radiates on humanity every 
evil influence. This is so; but why not 
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add that the Astral Light gives out noth- 
ing but what it has received; that it is 
he great terrestrial crucible, in which, 
he vile emanations of the earth (moral 
and physical) upon which the Astral 
Light is fed, are all converted into their 
subtlest essence, and radiated back in- 
ensified, thus becoming epidemics— 
moral, psychic, and physical. Finally, 
he Astral Light is the same as the Side- 
real Light of Paracelsus and other Her- 
metic philosophers. “Physically, it is the 
ether of modern science. Metaphysically, 
and in its spiritual or occult sense, ether 
is a great deal more than is often im- 
agined. In occult physics, and alchemy, 
it is well demonstrated to enclose within 
its shoreless waves not only Mr. Tyn- 
dails “promise and potency of every 
quality of Life,” but also the realization 
of the potency of every quality of spirit. 
Alchemists and Hermetists believe that 
their astral, or sidereal ether, besides the 
above properties of sulphur, and white 
and red magnesia, or magnes, is the ani- 
ma mundi, the workshop of Nature and 
of all the Kosmos, spiritually as well as 
physically. The “grand magisterum” as- 
serts itself in the phenomenon of mes- 
merism, in the “levitation” of human and 
inert objects; and it may be called the 
ether from its spiritual aspect. The 
designation astral is ancient, and was 
used by some of the Neo-platonists, al- 
though it is claimed by some that the 
word was coined by the Martinists, Por- 
phyry describes the celestial body which 
is always: joined with the soul as “im- 
mortal, luminous, and star-like.” The 
root of this word may be found, perhaps, 
in the Scythic Aist-aer—which means 
star, or the Assyrian /star,. which, ac- 
cording to Burnouf has the same sense.” 
—Isis Unveiled. 

Elementals. Spirits of the Elements. 
The creatures evolved in the four King- 
doms or Elements—earth, air, fire. and 
water. They are called by the Kab- 
halists, Gnomes (of the earth), Sylphs 
(of the air), Salamanders (of the fire). 
and Undines (of the water). Except a 
few of the higher kinds, and their rulers, 
they are rather forces of nature than 
ethereal men and women. These forces, 
as the servile agents of the Occultists, 
may produce various effects: but if em- 
ployed by “Elementaries"—in which case 
they enslave the medium—they will de- 
ceive the credulous. All the lower in- 


visibel beings generated on the 5th, 6th. 
and 7th planes of our terrestrial atmos- 


phere, are called Elementals: Peris. 
Devs, Djins, Sylvans, Satyrs. Fauns. 
Elves, Dwarfs, Trolls, Kobolds. 
Brownies, Nixies, Goblins, Pinkies, Ban- 
shees, Moss People, White Ladies. 
Spooks, Fairies, ete., etc. 

Elementaries. Properly, the disem- 


bodies souls of the depraved; these souls 
having at some time prior to death sepa- 
rated from themselves their divine spirits. 
and so lost their chance for immor- 
tality: but at the present stage of learn- 
ing it has been thought best to apply the 
term to the spooks or phantoms of dis- 
embodied persons, in general, to those 
whose temporary habitation is the Kama 
Loka. Eliphas Levi and some other Kab- 
halists make little distinction between 
elementary spirits who- have been men: 
and those beings which people the ele- 
ments and are the blind forces of nature. 
Once divorced from their higher triads 
and their bodies, these souls remain irt 
their Kama-rupic envelopes, and are ir- 
resistibly drawn to the earth amid ele- 
ments congenial to their gross natures: 
Their stay in the Kama Loka varies a+ 
to its duration; but ends invariably ini 
disintegration, dissolving like a column 
of mist, atom by atom, in the surround- 


ing elements, 
a rt 


WHERE FROM? 


The Gzarina of Russia received a 
message at a spiritualistic séance tg the 
effect that her son could never regain his 
health while the war lasted. She was fur- 
ther advised as to the means by which the 
war might be brought to an end. At 
that time Roumania was preparing i 
enter the struggle on the side of the 
Alles, but she was not ready. Germany 
knew of her intention and was resolved 
to force her to show her hand at once in 
order that she might be the more easih 
crushed. The Czarina, thus inspired 
from the “other side,” cooperated with 
the Rusisan premier, Stuermer, who wat 
already receiving his orders from Berlin. 
and an ultimatum was sent by Russia 10 
Roumania demanding that she put her 
armies at once into the field against Ger- 
many. Roumania complied with an or- 
der that she was not in a position te 
resist, and with the result that her force 
were swept away, her country overrun. 
her people subjected_to unmeasured out- 


rage, Germany enheartened and en- 
couraged, and the war prolonged. Rou- 
mania had been sacrificed by as black and 
treacherous an artifice as is to be found 
in the annals of the world. 

These facts are enumerated, not for 
their political significance. but as an in- 
troduction to a question not without its 
interest to the student, and particularly 
to those who allow themselves to be be- 
guiled by modern spiritualism. 

What was the source of the message 
communicated to the Czarina at the fatal 
séance? 

Apart from her mediumistic vagaries, 
the Czarina was an intelligent woman. 
There is no reason to suppose that she 
was peculiarly credulous, at least not 
more credulous than the vast majority 
of those who allow their actions to be 
influenced as she allowed her actions to 
be influenced. We may suppose that she 
demanded the usual “tests,” in fact we 
know that she was in the habit of so do- 
ing. Doubtless she was satisfied that her 
“guides” were reliable. And those 
“guides” led her straight to immeasur- 
able disaster, to an action that culmi- 
nated in the loss of thousands of lives, 
and to a situation that is now so full of 
portents for the future. 

What was the source of that message? 

Was it one of those reckless and irre- 
sponsible drivelings that seem to have so 
amazing a power to paralyze the reason 
and to defy all the laws of evidence? 
Was it of the same kind as the “com- 
munications” that are now filling so 
many pretentious volumes of psychic re- 
search? Or was it something more than 
this? 

We do not know, but it may have been. 
At least we see a wide-open door 
through which the dark forces might 
enter to the destruction of the world. 
We see a single woman with almost un- 
numbered millions of human lives in her 
hands, with an immeasurable influence 
upon the fate of humanity, deliberately 
subjecting herself to the “guidance” of 
forces of which she knows nothing, and 
who are easily able to answer any “test” 
of which the mind of man can conceive. 
Indeed, it does not matter very much 
whether the Czarina was the victim of 
an unintelligent “spook” or of a malig- 
nant intelligence. We none of us know 
what we are confronting when we fol- 
low these devious paths. But we do 
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know that the Czarina allowed herself to 
be passive to influences beyond the reach 
of her intelligence, and we know that the 
tragedies ensuing implied the graves of 
a million men, her own destruction, and 
the murder of the son whom she had 
hoped to save. f 


———— 
WHITMAN'S PROPHECY. 
American readers have found 


prophets of today’s world situation in 
Shakespeare, in Victor Hugo, and in 
various other fgreign writers, but an 
Englishman calls attention to Walt 
Whitman. Dr. C. W. Saleeby, writing 
to the London Times, makes an extract 
from Walts “Years of the Modern,” 
first published in “Drum Taps” in 1865, 
and asks, “Is not this indeed prophecy— 
the human utterance of the Divine?” 


I see not America only—I see not only Lib- 
erty’s nation, but other nations preparing ; 

I see tremendous entrances and exits-—-I see 
new combinations—I see the soldiarity of 
races; 

I see that force advancing with irresistible 
power on the world’s stage; 

(Have the old forces, the old wars, played 
their parts? are the acts suitable to them 
closed ?) : 

I see Freedom, completely armed, and victori- 
ous, and very haughty, with Law on one 
side ant Peace on the other, 

A stupendous Trio, all issuing forth against 
the idea of caste; 

—What historic dénouements are these we so 
rapidly approach? 

I see men marching and counter-marching by 
swift millions; 

I see the frontiers and boundaries of the 
old aristocracies broken; 

I see the landmarks of European kings re- 
moved; 

l see this day the People beginning their land- 
marks (all others give way); 

—What whispers are these, O lands, running 
ahead of you, passing under the seas? 
Are all nations communing? is there going to 

be but one heart to the globe? 

Is humanity forming, en masse?—for lo! 
tyrants tremble, crowns grow dim: 

The earth, restive, confronts a new era. 


The perform’d America and Europe grow 
dim, retiring in shadow behind me, 
The unperform’d, more gigantic than ever, 

advance, advance upon me. 


a nd 
Science is before a dead wall. on the 
face of which she traces, as she imagines, 
great physiological and psychic discov- 
eries, every one of which will be shown, 
later on, to be no better than cobwebs, 
spun by her scientific fancies and il- 
lusions. 
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SWEDENBORG’S VISION. 


In September, 1759, Swedenborg was 
one of a party of sixteen guests at the 
house of Mr. William Castel, at Gotten- 
burg, where he had arrived from Eng- 
land at 4 p. m., says Borowsky’s “Dar- 
stellung des Lebens und Charakters Im- 
manuel Kants.” About 6 o'clock he 
went out, and returned to the company 
quite pale and alarmed. He said that a 
dangerous fire had just broken out in 
Stockholm, at the Sodermalm (Gotten- 
burg is about fifty German miles from 
Stockholm), and that it was spreading 
very fast. He said that the house of 
one of his friends, whom he named, was 
already in ashes; and that his own was 
in danger. At 8 o'clock, after he had 
been out again, he joyfully exclaimed, 
“Thank God, the fire is extinguished; 


Nano 


the third door from my house.” This 
news occasioned great commotion 
throughout the whole city. It was 


announced to the governor the same 
evening. On Sunday morning Sweden- 
borg was summoned to the governor, 
who questioned him concerning the dis- 
aster. Swedenborg described the fire 
precisely, how it had begun and in what 
manner it had ceased, and how long it 
had continued. On the same day the 
news spread throughout the city, and as 
the governor thought it worthy of atten- 
tion, the consternation was considerably 
increased: because many were in trouble 
on account of their friends and prop- 
erty. On Monday evening a mes- 
senget arrived at Gottenburg who was 
dispatched by the Board of Trade during 
the time of the fire. In the letters 
brought by him the fire was described 
precisely in the manner stated by 
Swedenborg. On Tuesday morning a 
royal courier arrived at the governor’s 
with the melancholy intelligence of the 
fire, of the losses which it had occasioned. 
and of the houses it had damaged and 
ruined, not in the least differing from 
that which Swedenborg had given at the 
very moment when it happened; for the 
fire was extinguished at 8 o'clock. 
n var 


The ant may also, for all we know, 
see the avenging finger of a Personal 
God in the hand of the urchin who, un- 
der the impulse of mischief, destroys, in 
one moment, its ant-hill, the labor of 
many weeks—long years in the chronol- 


ogy of insects. The ant, feeling it 
acutely, may also, like man, attribute the 
undeserved calamity to a combination of 
Providence and sin, and see in it the 
result of the sin of the first parent. 
ee 


A SOMETIME PRESENCE. 


Unseen, unheard, unfelt—you dwell out- 
side of every sense— 

Whoever you may be, within the en- 
folding Immanence! 

Were I not of It, too, how should I be 
aware you are? 

As one in part divines beyond the noon- 
day sun a star, 

You, I divine at times—and then, I lose 
you for an age. . . 

Where are you now—as T set hand to 
this unwritten page? 


For you have come (no doubt!) when I 
encompassed was hy gloom—~ 

You were that shaft of light—that joy. 
shot through my soul’s dark room! 

You—far above all words—gave words 
that did my thoughts release 


_And paced the thought to music—and 


you made the music cease! 
when I would complain, 
shadow of light laughter fell— 
That such as I could dream that you 
would always with me dwell! 


But. what 


A Sometime Presence—you can be em 
treated not by prayer; 

Nor, though I made my soul an altar. 
would you heed or care. 

You come hut when you will; but, wher 
you come, I make no doubt: 

“Ah, you are there!’ Dery . . . hu 
not within, and not without. 

I know you when you come, but know 
not in your slipping hence— 

Whoever you may be, within the enfold- 
ing Immanence. 

—Edith M. Thomas, in New York Times. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 


The King said, “Reverend Nagasem. 
what is re-born?” The elder replied. 
“Mind and body., O King. are re-born” 
“Is it just this mind and body that is re 
born?” “Not just this mind and bods 
O King. but with this mind and body 4 
man does deeds (karma), either good « 
evil, and through these deeds anothc 
mind and body is re-born.” “If, reveren 
sir, it is not just this mind and bodii 
that is re-born, surely he will be oo 


rom his evil deeds?” The elder replied, 
lf he were not re-born, he would be 
iherated from his evil deeds, but just be- 
ause he is re-born he is not liberated 
rom his ill-deeds.” 

“Give me an example.” “Just as if, O 
Gng, a man were to steal a mango from 
nother man, and the owner of the mango 
wre to take him and bring him before 
ae king, saying, ‘Your majesty, my man- 
oes have been stolen by this man’; and 
he thief were to reply, ‘Your Majesty, I 
id not take his mangoes. The mangoes 
hat he planted are not the same as those 
stole. [ am not kable to punishment.’ 
iow would the man, O King, be liable to 
unishment?” “Yes, reverend sir, he 
vould.” “Why?” “Whatever he might 
ay, he could not deny the first mango, 
nd he would be liable to punishment for 
he last.” “Even so, O King, through 
his mind and body a man-does good or 
vil deeds, and through these deeds an- 
ther mind and body is re-born. Hence 
œ is not liberated from his evil deeds.” 

“Give me a further example.” “Just 
s if. O King, a man were to buy a pot 
milk from a cowherd, and were to 
eave it in his charge and go away, say- 
ag, ‘I will come and take it tomorrow’; 
nd he were to come the next day, when 
t had turned to curds, and say, “Give me 
ay pot of milk,’ and he should give him 
he curds, and the other were to say, ‘I 
id not buy curds from you; give me 
ay pot of milk? The other would reply, 
Without your knowing it, the milk has 
urned to curds.’ If they came disputing 
fore you, in whose favor would you 
lecide?” “In favor of the cowherd, 
everend sir.” “Why?” “Because what- 
ver he might say, nevertheless it is 
ust from the milk that the curds are de- 
ived.” “Even so, O King, through this 
nind and body a man deos good or evil 
leeds, and through these deeds another 
nind and body is re-born. Hence he is 
iot liberate from his evil deeds.” “You 
ire a clever man, Nagasena.”—From 
‘Buddhist Scriptures,” translated by E. 

Thomas, M. A. in Wisdom of the 
Zast Series. 


cn nnd 
WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


Occultists . . . having the most per- 
‘ect faith in their own exact records, 
istronomical and mathematical, calculate 
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the age of humanity and assert that men 
(as separate sexes) have existed in this 
Round just 18,618,727 years, as the 
Brahminical teachings and even some 
Hindu calendars declare. 


Were a truly learned Occultist-Alche- 
mist to write the “Life and Adventures 
of an Atom,” he would secure thereby 
the supreme scorn of the modern chem- 
ist, though perchance also his subse- 
quent gratitude. 


A monad .. . is not of this world or 
plane, and may only be compared to an 
indestructible star of divine light and 
fire, thrown down on to our Earth, as a 
plank of salvation for the Personalities 
in which it indwells. It is for the latter 
to cling to it; and thus partaking of its 
divine nature, obtain immortality. 


Atma neither progresses, forgets, nor 
remembers. It does not belong to this 
plane; it is but the Ray of Light eternal 
which shines upon, and through, the 
darkness of matter—when the latter is 
willing. 

It has been stated before now that Oc- 
cultism does not accept anything inor- 
ganic in the Kosmos. The expression 
employed by Science, “inorganic sub- 
stance,” means simply that the latent 
life, slumbering in the molecules of so- 
called “inert matter,” is imcognizable. 
All is Life, and every atom of even min- 
eral dust is a Life, though beyond our 
comprehension and perception, because 
it is outside the range of the laws known 
to those who reject Occultism. 


The whole Kosmos is guided, con- 
trolled, and animated by almost endless 
series of Hierarchies of sentient Beings, 
each having a mission to perform, and 
who—whether’ we give them one name 
or another, whether we call them Dhyan 
Chohans or Angels—are “Messengers” 
in the sense only that they are the agents 
of Karmic and Cosmic Laws. 


This thinking of oneself as this, that, 
or the other is the chief factor in the 
production of every kind of psychic or 
even physical phenomena. f 

Upon the removal of the moss is seen 
the pure water capable of allaying heat 
and thirst, and of immediately yielding 
great enjoyment to man. 

Esoteric Philosophy admits neither 
good nor evil per se, as existing inde- 
pendently in Nature. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: l 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. . 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 


Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT : 


Price 5 cents - - $l a year 
126 Post Street . . . San Francisco 


The Blavatsky Lodge of Theosophists 


Cordes-Rochat Building 
126 Post St. - - San Francisco 


Public Meetings Every Sunday and Thursday Evenings at 8 p. m. 


VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
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Vol. IV. No. 17. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Saturday, April 26, 1919. 
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ISIS UNVEILED. 


The following article is reprinted from 
the Occult Review for November, 1918. 
It was writtên by Edward Russell, and 
based on his expericnces with Mme. Bla- 
vatsky. It forms a fitting recognition of 
White Lotus Day and is here reproduced 
to that end: 

(L'aspect en est colossal, mystérieux. Dans 
l'intérieur régne un clairobscur d'un saissis- 
sunt effet. Des ponts conduisent à des voûtes 
latérales dont les ténèbres sont restées im- 
pénétrables. Ailleurs, au-dessus des plates- 
formes, des péristyles, s'étend le ciel velouté; 
cet tour à tour le globe de feu aux rayons 
éblouissants, ow le disque argenté des nuits 
ct les etoiles étincelantes en sont les divins 
fambeaux. Ici, un radieuse lumière, là une 
cpaisse obscurité, En général les divinités 
du panthéon hindou sont représentées sous ces 
formes bisarres, monstrucuses que l'homme 
imprime à ses dieux quand le symbole a 
devancé l'art.) 

She was the last of the mammoths. 

Only the cave-temples of India can de- 
scribe her. 

She was Elephanta, its sculptured 
gods in ruins. Ajunta domed with faded 
frescoes of golden glory. 

Why in ruins? That is the tragedy of 
our present earth-condition. That is 
what we are fighting for today. It will 
not always be thus. There shall be no 
more shattered Parthenons, no more de- 
vastated Louvains. But the Kingdom 
of Heaven Within, the much-talked-of 
League of Nations, will not come till 
pan-humanity can build a temple beyond 
destruction—impervious to decay. 


I have known many near in stature to 
the gods—Salvini, Gladstone, Robert 
Browning, William Morris, Rodin, Sarah 
Bernhardt—none had her cosmic sweep 
of power, though all carried the same 
infantine charm when away from the 
treadmill. The great always remain 
children and occasionally let themselves 
out of the cage. 

She was certainly the greatest per- 
sonality I ever met. Even her enemies 
—and she had many—acknowledged this. 
Those of consistent conventionality could 
not understand her absence of pose. 
Her instantaneous change from laughing 
childhood to grave old age. It was in- 
decent. They never dropped the mask. 
They saw her naked but inscrutable and 
could not comprehend. 

Baba Bharati, now too gone from us, 
once told me a story of as a boy entering 
a concealed cavern in the Himalayas and 
finding three great seated beings, silent, 
alone, with long beards flowing over their 
knees like silver streams. One a hun- 
dred and fifty feet high who had sat 
there in holy meditation for thousands 
of years and forgot to die—one a hun- 
dred—one fifty feet. He could never 
find the entrance to the cave again. She 
seemed akin to such. One felt in the 
shadow of the everlasting hills when be- 
side her. Shadow and sadness were in 
the droop of her chrysoberyl eyes. The 
ineffable despair of being great and liv- 
ing. She put this aside in her long day 
of work. She climbed over it in her 
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short evening of frolic. But it was al- 
ways with her. Alone as Dante—as Vic- 
tor Hugo or Turner or Wagner. 

I occasionally hear of some one who 
“didn't like” or was jealous of her. As 
well not like the Elgin Marbles or be 
jealous of the Sphinx. She was yet as 
sweet and radiant in spirit as William 
Blake, who when a very old man after 
endless privation and unappreciation, 
said to a little girl: “My dear, I can 
only hope that your life may be as beau- 
tiful and happy as mine has been.” 

Storm and sunshine, source, torrent, 
and silent pool; tangled grasses and trem- 
bling tree, were to be found in the mys- 
teries of her jungle depths; the snar! of 
savage beasts or hiss of serpents. One 
felt that her heart held the gem-starred 
altar of the only God however pan-and- 
polytheistic the frieze might be. Scarred 
and mutiuated the approach. Of dazzling 
splendor the hidden arcana. Some called 
her uncouth and monstrous. Most dis- 
covered her kind, interesting, and lov- 
able. Some played on the mountain 
top and did not penetrate the mystery 
beneath. Some who had been searching 
for years crossed the seas and then did 
not find their idol-dream though all the 
veils of Isis were lifted for their view. 

She looked ilke man, woman, beast— 


a lioness—a toad. She was all. Had 
been all. Outwardly she suggested the 
monsterism of those strange forms 


Blake drew; whose clothes, hair, ges- 
tures, seem part of the rocks and trees 
which surround them; who walk girdled 
with the Zodiac and hold converse with 
the gods. . 

The sacred books of India repeatedly 
state the Jiva has no sex. Only the en- 
veloping sheaths put on from time to 
time have it. It is indicated also that 
all jivas must pass through both kinds 
of sheaths turn by turn, and by action 
and re-action from one lesson of experi- 
ence to another. 

Those who did not reach the altar 
were of whom Christ said, “Let the dead 
bury their dead”—meaning of course the 
living-dead. 

Brutal blows have been rained by 
iconoclasts, but her mark is on the 
world and will stay. She burst the bands 
which held souls apart. She broke seals 
only to uncover new beauties. She tore 
down images only to reveal nobler gods. 
No woman, no mind of modern times, has 


had wider influence. We must not only 
count the thirty thousand members oi 
the Theosophical Society. The whole 
body of the Christian Church is broader 
from her enlightenment. 

In America that remarkable lady. 
Mary A. Livermore, and I happened to 
be speaking in the same city. A dinner 
was given in our joint honor to which 
most of the clergymen of the town were 
invited. Of course Mrs. Livermore went 
in on the arm of the host. I with the 
hostess. The table was very long. We 
were very far apart. The reverend ones 
were of different denominations. It was 
dreadfully dull. 

The only way to make a big dinner a 
success is for the conversation to shoot 
across the table. I let things drift till 
the middle of the repast, then in a lull: 

“Mrs. Livermore! Did you ever meet 
Mme. Blavatsky?” 

The effect was magical. All awoke. 
Every one was brilliant from that mo- 
ment in attack or defense and I marveled 
to find how deeply the laders of the 
church had studied her thought. How 
familiar they were with her work 
Though disapproving en bloc her doc- 
trines, her light had penetrated to their 
very sanctuaries and her “Reply to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury” had struck 
home. 

* * * * * * 


As a boy I knew her well in the lasi 
few years of her life and was often a 
her house in Lansdowne Road. There l 
had the opportunity to observe her undet 
every circumstance. I never belonged 
to her working associates, but was 4 
member of her private Esoteric Circle. 
Though the youngest of her followers. I 
had already lived much in Europe: | 
suppose I amused her and she talked very 
frankly to me. Perhaps nothing more 
characteristic can be given than the now 
historic anecdote of how the famous pho- 
tograph was taken: 

The Schmeichen portrait at Adyar I 
have always liked. A suggestion ol 
prophetess in the dim cave. It was jut 
this that did not please her. She thougtt 
it made her look too much like a Sybil 

In spite of all testimony to the cor 
trary she was more than honest. Pos 
detestable to her. 

The whole world clamored for he 
likeness: I persuaded her to go with m 


toa photographer. What a day! Wind 
and rain and scurries of autumn leaves, 
She had no out-of-door clothes. Every- 
hing was given away as soon as brought 
o her. Once arriving at the Liverpool 
steamer, she sacrificed both her ticket 
and money in exchange for the steerage 
assage of a poor family she found 
weeping on the wharf who had been 
robbed of theirs. She might remain till 
some miracle took her to New York. 
I never could have accomplished it 
without the aid of Countess Wachtmeis- 
er. Appointment made, the cab was 
kept waiting for hours. Unaccustomed 
to go out she would not move. “You 
want my death. I can not step on the 
wet stones.” Shawls, scarfs, furs were 
piled on. A sort of Russian turban tied 
over her head with a veil. Rugs spread 
from door to carriage. These were lifted 
and blown about by the storm so the 
Countess with the help of the coachman 
had to hold them down while I raised the 
umbrella over her head and helped her 
in. Afterwards the Countess told me 
that when she first came to London, wife 
of an ambassador from Sweden, two 
powdered footmen in livery followed 
wherever she went. “If my poor hus- 
band could know the day had come when 
I held carpets for another women to 
tread upon he would turn in his grave.” 
This only smiling—she would have lain 
herself down for Madame to walk over. 

Van der Weyde was a friend of mine. 
There disembarkation even more ter- 
rible! They don’t unroll red carpets in 
Regent Street for nothing. A crowd 
soon collected. “Come along, Your 
Majesty!” I said to keep up the illusion. 

Once up the stairs she flatly refused 
to be taken. She was not an actress. 
What had I brought her to such a place 
for? Finally she was held as I knew 
she would be by the story of Van der 
Weyde’s own experiments in the adapta- 
tion of electricity to photography. How 
he had first attempted with a crystal 
bowl of water through which the light 
fiitered. One day the intense heat broke 
the bowl and a fragment of the glass 
severing an artery of his arm it spouted 
to the ceiling and he was found sense- 
less on the floor deluged with water and 
covered with blood. 

“I will sit for you—only one—hbe quick 
-~take me just as I am.” 

I bent over her and whispered: “Now 
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let all the devil in you shine out of those 
eyes.” 

“Why, child, there is no devil in me.” 

She laughed, so the sitting was spoiled, 
but then all went well and we got the 
famous likeness. She was pleased with 
it. I was not. She is there, but not all 
of her. I would have wished something 
at her writing-table—taken hy chance— 
in the long folds of her seamless gar- 
ment—vibrations of light all around. 
She really enjoyed the adventure I think, 
for she told of being “bossed” and “car- 
ried as a bundle” for a long time, espe- 
cially of the “Come along, your Majesty.” 

* * * * + * 


All was alive to her except herself. 
As the human body is an aggregation of 
atoms of which each molecule has a sep- 
arate consciousness and does its work 
apart though in perfect codrdination 
with directing force—every primordial 
particle a trinite chord of matter, energy; 
and impulse—so the universe was to her 
a vast conscious-subconscious-noncon- 
scious organism. The divinity and life 
of sun and stars as real as the divinity 
of the soul of man. This soul incarnate 
was the Logos, but the incarnation ex- 
tended to every atom and she read the 
antithetical repetition of the highest in 
the lowest, and the lowest in the highest 
—the “Double-Procession” from man to 
God as well as God to man—Father, 
Son; Son, Father. She argued and 
taught this constantly and believed in a 
continuous chain of intermediate intelli- 
gences. Pre-Christian hierarchies to- 
gether with Angels, Archangels, Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, Thrones; in different 
orders and with different ranks of rec- 
ognized laborers. 

Still she remained what Dickens called 
“A flabby mass of mortality.” She had 
no patience with personal care and per- 
sonal culture. Her limitation was that 
of most of our instructors. She could 
not manifest for herself or Death’s 
hunters would not have trapped her so 
soon. The body was only a slave too 
low for consideration. She seemed to 
regard herself as a kind of telephonic 
machine which of course would one day 
go to pieces. She told me no philoso- 
phy worthy of the name had ever taken 
the slightest notice of the human body. 
I dared to reply that was the reason why 
philosophies rot on our bookshelves in- 
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stead of being our cade-mecums. Brain- 
consciousness is only a pin-prick com- 
pared to the real life of this world, which 
in future incarnations we may grow 
fully conscious of. Then, one with the 
universal soul—body—mind. The real 
meaning of Nirvana—Holy Ghost— 
Kingdom-of-Heaven-Within. 

No realist could have painted her. 
She needed rather the jagged rock of 
sculpture. Mestrovic might best render 
some suggestion of the incarnations 
which gleamed through her. Something 
large—unfinished as a symbol. It need 
not look at all as she did yet be all she 
was. George Sand, who much resembled 
Madame, may never have been like her 
statue in the Luxembourg Gardens. But 
she is that to the lovers who have never 
seen her. Alfred de Musset, Swinburne, 
Chopin, Shelley must pe sculptured as 
they are to the Muses, not as they were 
to the mob. Spurgeon would not let 
his extempore sermons be taken down in 
shorthand. He always revised as he wit- 
tily said, “Altering to keep the same.” 

The Real of the Real is the Sun-be- 
hind-the-Sun. In India a shrine may 
contain but a shapeless stone daubed 
with paint. It is God to the worshiper. 
If red, Mahadeo-Shiva stands in awful 
glory. If blue, Shri-Krishna, night- 
born, lifts his enchanted flute and calls 
to enchantment. 


* * * * * * 


She was of noble birth and relation. 
Her grandmother one of the celebrated 


Princess Dolgoroukys. Five of her 
uncles at court. I remember well her 
sister, Mme. Jelihowsky, who used to 


visit her for long periods. Trés grande 
dame, a gray-haired woman of aristo- 
cratic poise and dignity well known to 
the highest Russian society. 
herself could be most elegant of manner 
when she chose, but seldom gave herself 
the trouble. She had the simplicity of 
those who knowing they are roval do as 
they please. 

Tt is said that as a child she could 
mount the fiercest Cossack horse. A 
dramatic raconteuse, she lived the events 
she related and would have been a great 
actress, but enjoyed holding a sceptre 
more personal. Once she told me some 
stories of her childhood days. Her rela- 
tives owned a chateau where the chil- 
dren of the different families used to 


Madame | 


spend the summer. The central hall was 
a museum of natural history. At night 
when they were all tucked in their dor- 
mitory cots they would beg little Hélène 
to “make the animals talk.” Bringing 
life the forms below, she would speak as 
from their-mouths: “I swam the frozen 
deep—I roved the jungles of Assam—Aw! 
I——” “Mile. Hélène! Mile. Hélène!” 
the voice of the governess in the next 
room woudl cry: “If you do not stop 
exciting the children I will come jn and 
punish you.” Silence for a time, then 
the man-eating tiger would begin 
prowl again, the little heads cower be- 
neath the sheets in terror. Once she 
dragged the polar bear from the hall and 
propped him up against the door so when 
the governess opened he would fall on 
her, then talked her worst—and waited. 

In the Park their favorite game was 
bandits and captive-maiden. “I always 
wanted to be one of the bandits, One 
day they said I must be captive-maiden 
sometimes. Bandits never had such 
work to capture a maiden. I fought. | 
kicked, I bit, and after that they were 
glad enough to cast me for bandit the 
rest of the year. As a child I loved te 
fight. You know the Russian hatred of 
the Jews. How often have I crossed the 
street to slap some Jew boy in the face. 
saying, ‘How dare you look at me, a 
Christian?” I wish I could find th? 
little boy to beg his pardon and tell him 
how short-lived was my secular prid 
after I went out into the world.” | 


* * * * ae * 


Conflict and combat were always with! 
her. She would have been a great fore 
in the new awakening of this war today 
Legend said she fought with Garibald: 
dressed as a man through his campaign 
for the liberation of Italy—even that she 
carried a never-healing wound in he 
breast. 

I have read many articles about Hele 
Petrovna Hahn-Blavatsky and from most 
of them would never dream the writer! 
had so much as seen her. They write 
with as little appreciation of person 
qualities as the African hunter for the 
quarry he slaughters, mad in the em 
deavor to trap the beast. Everything 
suppressed in the effort to prove her è 
charlatan. Which emphatically she wo 
not. Or a divinity which as emphatit- 
ally she refused to be. She was indet 


big game. It is easy to glean from 
books. Especially with a nature of many 
facets like hers one is tempted to have re- 
course to apocryphal stories. Of these 
there are thousands. 


ae hd + * * * 


She worked like a Balzac. At her 
desk 6 o’clock in the morning she wrote 
till 6 at night—lunch being brought to 
her there. Often she did not go out of 
the house for half a year. Not even for 
a walk in her garden. The influence of 
such example was the secret of the as- 
tonishing growth and expansion of the 
Theosophical Society. Four or five 
magazines of which she sometimes wrote 
the contents, cover-to-cover, as many 
many books and her great Secret Doc- 
trine piled their proofs around her. 

After dinner she would move to the 
big drawing-room and spread her cards. 
She always played the game of 
“Patience.” I.do not quite understand 
this accompaniment to thought, but very 
great people play it and I have never 
known an insignificant one to do so, 
Does it occupy the manas that the buddhi 
be left free to soar. 

Thus she welcomed a constant stream 
ot guests every night of her life. Satur- 
day afternonos were more general re- 
ceptions. Thursday evenings reserved 
for her personal Esoteric Circle, of which 
| was a member, 

She analyzed with keen-probing scal- 
pel, not maliciously, mere vivisection. 
She only interpreted good and evil as 
pairs of opposites, from the teachings 
of Krishna in the Bhagavadgita, and had 
no conventional idea of “sin.” 

Utterly indifferent to gossip, she never 
bothered to deny. She once said to me: 
“Mud has rained down so long I do not 
attempt even to open an umbrella.” On 
a lady remonstrating that she let some 
damaging stories go on without denial 
she replied: “I have never posed as an 
example of feline cleanliness.” Ques- 
tioned about the so-called exposé at 
Madras, she simply said: “I asked the 
gods to perform for him and they re- 
fused.” 

I am careful only to record what I 
heard from her own lips, instead of 
miracles reported by others. Whatever 
her purpose or interest in the meterial 
wonders of early years when dazzled by 
the glamour of symbolism, in later days 
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she took a very different and definite 
stand, and my testimony must be only 
as I knew her. She changed and grew 
and outgrew mystification for mystery, 
neither apologized for mistake, nor 
change, nor growth. “Magic was, and 


‘is, an endeavor to recover the state of 


primitive-consciousness once prevalent 
in the dawn of the world? What we 
call unitive-consciousness belongs to the 
dawn of the church. In grasping one 
we lost the other. She searched the se- 
crets of both. Creative-consciousness 
she did not claim, nor even attribute to 
man. 


Samadhi or god-consciousness was her 
ideal. She knew all yogas. In the 
Jana-yoga or right-discrimination she 
had attained the first state of super- 
consciousness. She was the bar of iron 
heated red-hot which becomes as fire, 
forgetting its own nature. Most people 
occupy themselves with the needs or 
pleasures of the lower all the time. She 
seemed not to have needs or pleasures of 
her own, To live only in the glow of the 
furnace by which she gave light. 

To the fashion of the moment in 
thought or form she was indifferent. It 
mattered not to her if the bow were 
pinned high or low. If one wore oie 
bead or forty. All she cared for was 
truth. 


It seemed as if she were holding three 
threads. That game of Patience. The 
chatter of life around. Some deeper 
communion within. She was like a 
Marconi wire, all the time receiving vi- 
brations others knew nothing of, though 
the waves played around all. 


At her work she was very serious. 
There she battled for and throned with 
the gods—the conquering heroine. But 
in her playtime all the world was a joke 
and the joke began at 6 p. m, She felt 
deeply the tragedy of life. How little 
we have really learned in this existence. 
How little our much-strived-for attain - 
ments can possibly count. This because 
they are not based on anything in the 
divine spiral of ascent. They are mere 
tangents—flea jumps. She liked non- 
sense for a change, and never going out 
or taking any form of physical exercise. 
the evening gatherings were her only 
form of relxation and diversion. Ther 
she seemed to say with Disraeli: “Pm 
not thinking now, I’m enjoying myself.” 
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She frolicked as in the chateau park of 
her childhood. Let off steam in profane 
explosions. Rode on all the merry-go- 
rounds of the village fair and was her 
own Charlie Chaplin. Perhaps he was 
cruel, The dog tears the object he plays 


with. But she contradicted the saying - 


that the great leader laughs never or 
seldom. The pendulum swings both 
ways. The world should not weep all 
the time. 

Some left thinking they had passed an 
hour with the devil, but their vision was 
ever after clearer, their hearts more 
open. One of the worst enemies “knowl- 
edge” ever had, she carried little respect 
for the corpus dogmaticum and was in- 
deed a saccageuse de réves and pitiless 
in these evening gambols. Especially 
when some keen journalists or foxy pro- 
fessor thought he could play with her. 
He found a greater openess of mind 
than he had allowed for. I have seen 
her stop suddenly, strike her forehead 
with her fist, and cry: “What an old 
fool I am! Dear friend [she had never 
met him before perhaps] you are right 
and I am wrong. Forgive me and come 
to dinner tomorrow.” She might shake 
the rat, but for anything she took she 
more than gave. Her roars’ were only 
part of the game. She enjoyed the whip- 
ping, whichever side got it. We used to 
revel in her parry with the lean mental 
cross-examiner who had come to trap 
her. At such times she would put on 
that stupid look Loie Fuller uses so ef- 
fectively, as if only a little brighter she 
might be called half-witted. Then, lead- 
ing him to play out all his rope, she 
would regain her trenches step by step, 
dropping her bombs till she wiped up the 
floor with him! She forgave everything 
but stupidity. With that the gots them- 
selves contend in vain. She had the 
quick transition of the Oriental from 
radiant sunshine to convulsive storm. 
But there was nothing mental and evil 
in her tempests. With some a passion 
reveals undreamed-of depths of ma- 
ignity. You never think the same of 
them again. She was the child who lays 
on the hearth-rug and screams and kicks. 
One picks it up, kisses, and all is as be- 
ore. 

Self-control is neither òf animals nor 
of angels. She was both. Our respect 
for the artificial and the arbitrary was 
not for her. It would have stunted her 
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powers, and it stunts ours, while perhaps 
keeping us more useful members of so- 
ciety. Her rages—tantrumis one might 
better say—were purely animal and 
physical. She ruled by love, not fear. 
The recipient of a blast might be shell- 
shocked for the moment. He soon found 
it was quite impersonal. She appreciated 
the real affection she aroused and ex- 
pected her friends to understand her 
slabs of comic relief. 

In her first public years she gave her- 
self up to the charm of lifting veils, but 
as I have said, much was changed, for 
she realized that the more veils lifted the 
more secret do the mysteries become. 

One Thursday evening I witnessed an 
explosion before her Esoteric devotees 
which should set at rest forever her atti- 
tude towards vulgar mystery-making. 
The words are exact and never to be 
forgotten. They ring in my ears as if 
of yesterday. Some one had tried to re- 
call the materialization, the yogamaya of 
ealier days. Blavatsky arose in her Isis 
robes, apoplectic, apocalyptic: 

“I beg of you never to repeat those 
stories in this circle. They have done 
me enough harm already.’ If at that time 
you had given my explanations instead 
of your impressions I should not stand 
before the world the old fool I do now. 
I told you they were tricks on the psychic 
plane, as the juggler performs his tricks 
on the material plane. But no, you 
wanted to make me out a goddess, which 
I never pretended to be. I may as well 
let you know though that there were 
spiritual things happening too at that mo- 
ment which passed right under your nose 
and you could not see them.” 

Frank, brutal—Blavatsky ! 

eee 


THE SEPULCHERED. 


There is a vast, precipitous wall 
Whose awful slides decend 

Into a tombéd plain where dwell 
The congregation of the dead. 


Void of all understanding, 

Shorn of the power to hear, to see, 

(Surely “tis Sheol’s pit!) these wan 
ghosts be 

The dissolution of humanity. 


Nor stavèd ladder ere is lent 

By noon-day sun whereon the ghosts 
May, when the cycle's span is spen, 
Ascend to wholesome airs. 


Tho’ from high heav'n the Gods are 
borne 

Upon the Dragon’s coiléd eight 

They shall not heed, The larve-lethe 

Of many sins hath rotted them. 


From that dark pivot-hinge released, 
The radiant Lucifer wings free 
Into the bosom of the Infinite, 

To rest in unconditioned peace. 


Such is the final end of men 

Who thought to ravish their own souls, 
To wrest by magic power The Star 
And wear it as a diadem. 


Forevermore the self-doomed stalk 
In aimless company, 
Proceeding endlessly 
From nothingness to nothingness. 
—Jukia A. Hyde. 
ee 


WHAT PASSES? 


What is it that passes over to you when 
you hear an excellent orchestra play a 
moving number, such as the march from 

‘Tannhauser” or the intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” or any of the fa- 
miliar thrillers? Some spiritual intoxi- 
cant enters into you and you feel its 
heady- fumes throughout your soul. 
What is it? 

What is it that passes over to you 
when you see a landscape that exalts 
you, such as the view of the sweet Eng- 
lish valley seen from the high road from 
London to Maidstone, or the glorious 
panorama you get from the car platform 
going from Martigny to Chamonix? 

And do you remember the first time 
you read “The Count of Monte Cristo” 
and “Les Misérables” and “Dombey and 
Son”? What was that thing that passed 
from these books into your life? Do not 
say it was nothing, or just a senesation, 
thinner than air, fugacious as a mood: 
for, whatever it was, it has stayed with 
you, and in your spirit life is as perma- 
nent and unmovable as a huge boulder in 
a Colorado field. 

What is that something that rayed out 
from the Mona Lisa picture in the 
Louvre and touched the soul of Walter 
Prater as a harper sweeps his harp? 


You can analyze the sea, doubtless, 
Oh learned and expert physicists, weigh 
its salt and gauge its iodine, but tell us 
what is the most important product of 
the ocean, the sense of majesty, power, 
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and infinitude that comes from it and 
grips the soul of man? 

Neither is it in botany to say what 
message the “wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower” sends to plowboy Burns, 
and he in turn sings to all the world, 
not is it in geology to explain how the 
sombre giant Matterhorn pierces the 
mind; nor in chemistry to make clear 
what is that soft, sleepy, loving spirit 
hand laid upon the listener’s heart who 
hears the soft autumn rain come whis- 
pering and tip-tocing over the dead 
leaves. 

What is that psychic something that 
passes to you from one friend entirely 
different from that which you get from 
another? What is that communicable 
flavor of personality? 

Define for us, chemically, oh skillful 
test-tubists the material composition of 
patriotism, religion, aversion, ambition, 
vanity, and loyal love! 

You can not. Project your inquiries 
a million years in the direction they now 
take and you will come no nearer. 

You do not satisfy us when you say 
that nothing “passes” in all the above 
instances, and that they are but “cere- 
brations,” movements of brain matter. 
The fact remains that these movements 
are those of most vital import to the 
thinking world. 

Did it ever occur to you that science 
is not necessarily chained to matter, and 
that there are psychic data, spiritual 
phenomena, wholly non-material! facts, 
waiting to be weighted, noted, and set 
in order? 

Says Richard Jeffries: “Research pro- 
ceeds upon the same old lines and runs 
in the ancient grooves. Further, it is 
resticted by the ultra-practical views 
which are alone deemed reasonable. But 
there should be no limit placed on the 
mind. The purely ideal is as worthy of 
pursuit as the practical, and the mind 
is not to be pinned to dogmas of science 
any more than to dogmas of supersti- 
tion—From “Just Human,’ by Dr. 
Frank Crane. Published by the John 
Lane Company. 
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The wisest and best men in the Pagan 
world are unanimous in this,.that the 
Mysteries were instituted pure, and pro- 
posed the noblest ends by the worthiest 
means.—Dr,. Warburton, 


The Theosophical Society 


ihe Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism: wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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AS TO THE CAUSES OF WAR. 
(From the San Francisco Argonaut.) 


During the decade or the two decades 
preceding the war there were certain 
voices raised in protest against some 
‘endencies of world thought that seemed 
:0 promise disaster. They were not 
yolitical voices, nor military. They were 
unconcerned with trade advantages or 
with balances of power. They did not 
appeal to the sacred principle of competi- 
tion nor stimulate the rivalries of na- 
tionality. And for these reasons they 
were nearly unheard amid the din against 
which they protested. 

None the less they were notable utter- 
ances. They came from such men as 
Arthur Grierson, Thomas Carlyle G. K. 
Chesterton, Alfred Russell Wallace, Fer- 
rero, and Ralph Adams Cram. These 
men said more or less implicitly that a 
world war with ensuing revolution and 
anarchy had become nearly inevitable, 
and that no matter what its immediate 
causes might be its actual source would 
be the slough of materialism into which 
we had fallen. Civilization, they said, 
had become a thing so unclean, so evil, 
that it would perish because it was be- 
coming too hateful to survive. The neg- 
lect that we gave to their predictions 
and they were tremendously solemn pre- 
dictions, can hardly be continued in view 
of so tragic a fulfillment. 

It was a scientific materialism and 
the filtration of its poison through all the 
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social strata against which these men and 
a dozen others protested. The elaborate 
demonstration by Haeckel and his like 
that man was no more than a tiger with 
an intellect and a halo, and that, like the 
tiger, he must govern himself by the 
laws: of a glorified jungle, was hailed 
with delight by a civiilzation eager for 
voluptuous debasement. Haeckel had de- 
stroyed the human soul and therefore he 
had destroyed individual responsibility. 
Henceforth only the “fit’”—that is to say 
those with long teeth and sharp claws— 
were to “survive.” Honor, virtue, and 
duty were myths for children, since there 
was no moral law, no surviving principle 
in man, nothing anywhere but a vast and 
soulless mechanism, engendered by 
chance, sustained by “force,” without 
guidance or destination. Self-preserva- 
tion had become the first law of nature. 
It was taught to children, it became the 
axiom of the school and university, the 
unchallenged pilot of human relation- 
ship. 

These poisonous teachings saturated 
the world. Germany put them into prac- 
tice. but it was only because she “got 
there first.” Religiously and philosophic- 
ally we were all headed the same way. 
We are all headed the same way still. 
We are materialists, but when material- 
ism reaches its inevitable destination of 
the battlefield we stand aghast. We he- 
lieved that we could restrain the law of 
the jungle within a rampart of national 
constitutions and acts of legislatures, that 
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we could applaud it while it was within 
the ring and beat it back with police 
clubs when it trespassed beyond the ring 
and became war, and Socialism, and Bol- 
shevism. It can not be done. If Haeckel 
is right, if man is no more than a piece 
of material mechanism fortuitously 
wound up to run like an eight-day clock 
and then to stop, we may elaborate crim- 
inal laws at home and Leagues of Na- 
tions abroad, but they will not save us 
from the steep place of the Gadarene 
swine. 

Are we to continue forever to meas- 
ure all human advance in terms of 
wealth, to consider the acquisition of 
wealth, the ownership of things, as the 
be-all and the end-all of human en- 
deavor? If so, then we have no cause 
of quarrel with Socialism and Rolshe- 
vism, for that is what they teach, and 
we taught it to them. That is why they 
hate all forms of religion because the 
tradition of religion—unfortunately not 
its practice—is one of hostility to the 
gospel of things. Wars of aggression, 
Socialism, Bolshevism, all the midnight 
brood of rapine and murder. were born 
of Haeckelism, of the scientific material- 
ism that science herself has now re- 
pudiated, but of which the fumes are 
asphyxiating us. 

These tihngs are true. Germany was 
the awful expression of a habit of 
thought that was, and is. world wide. It 
was born of a science invented in Ger- 
many and eagerly received from her. It 
has given us a standard of values that 
the war has not uprooted. It will end in 
things still more evil than war unless 
there shall be enough individuals strong 
enough to repudiate it. 
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LIBRARY TREASURES. 


Antiquarians and historians, says an 
Associated Press dispatch, are now to 
have for the first time since the Turks 
took possession of Constantinople. the 
opportunity for making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the literary treasures 
stored away in the great libraries there. 
The contents of the bookshelves of the 
St. Sophia and Palace libraries are 
known, but in the cellars under the 
Palace library there are many manu- 
scripts in Arabic. Greek, Latin, and 
Eastern languages. These manuscripts 
are in hopeless confusion and no person 
with special aptitude for research work 


has been permitted to examine them in 
recent years. About thirty years ago à 
German dragoman obtained permissior 
from the Sultan to spend a week ir 
those cellars. In that time he was alle 
to make only a very superficial exam- 
ination of the manuscripts, but bn 
search, short as it was. revealed manr 
books in Greek and Arabic of great 
value. Among the discoveries he re 
ported were the lost books of Livy, ur 
great Roman historian. 

Among celebrated British scholar 
who are planning to go to Constantinopk 
to delve among the long-hidden manu 
scripts is Sir Edwin Pears, the historias. 
who has spent many years in Constanv- 
nople. Sir Edwin told the Associated 
Press correspondent that at least six 
months would be required for the in- 
vestigation. He does not think the li 
braries have been damaged by the 
Turks, who, he says, are uterly indi! 
ferent to their value. His only fear » 
that the manuscripts will be found in «4 
sad state as a result of neglect. 

The fine libraries of the Byzantire 
Empire were taken by the Turks in 1433 
The greatest number of books are dc 
posited, not in St. Sophia’s, as popular! 
believed, but in the Imperial Palace, 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
church. Under Turkish rule these l 
braries were added to from time to time. 
the most notable acquisition resulting 
from the defeat by the Turks of the 
King of Hungary, whose collection of 
books was brought to Constantinopl 
and placed either in St. Sophia or the 


Palace library. 
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FROM THE GLOSSARY. 
(By H. P. Blavatsky.) 

HALLUCINATION, A state pre 
duced sometimes by physiological disor- 
ders, sometimes by mediumship, and « 
others by drunkenness. But the caus 
that produces the visions has to re 
sought deeper than physiology. Al such 
visions, especially when produced 
through mediumship, are preceded br = 
relaxation of the nervous system, invari- 
ably generating an abnormal magnetic 
conditions which attracts to the sufferer 
waves of astral light. It is the latter that 
furnishes the various hallucination: 
These, however, are not always why 
physicians would make them, empty ane 
unreal dreams...No.,onecean see thu 


which does not exist—r. e., that which is 
not impressed—in or on the astral waves. 
A Seer may, however, perceive objects 
and scenes (whether past, present, or 
ftture) which have no relation whatever 
to himself, and also perceive several 
things entirely disconected with cach 
ather at one and the same time, thus pro- 
ducing the most grotesque and absurd 
combinations. Both drunkard and Seer, 
medium and Adept, see their respective 
visions in the Astral Light; but while the 
drunkard, the madman, and the untrained 
medium, or one suffering from brain- 
fever, see, because they can not help it, 
and evoke the jumbled visions uncon- 
sciously to themselves, the Adept and 
the trained Seer have the choice and the 
control of such visions. They know 
where to fix their gaze, how to steady 
the scenes they want to observe, and how 
to see beyond the upper outward layers 
vf the Astral Light. With the former 
such glimpses into the waves are halluci- 
nations: with the latter they become the 
faithful reproduction of what actually 
has been, is, or will be, taking place. The 
glimpses at randow caught by the me- 
dium, and his flickering visions in the de- 
reptive light, are transformed under the 
zuiding will of the Adept and Seer into 
steady pictures, the truthful representa- 
tions of that which he wills to come with- 
n the focus of his perception. 
MATERIALIZATIONS. In Spirit- 
aalism the word signifies the objective 
appearance of the so-called “Spirits” of 
the dead, who reclothe themselves occa- 
sionally in matter; fi. e., they form for 
themselves out of the materials in hand. 
which are found in the atmosphere and 
the emanations of those present, a tem- 
porary body bearing the human likeness 
of the defunct as he appeared, when 
ilive. Theosophists accept the phenom- 
anon of “materialization.” but they re- 
ject the theory that it is produced by 
“Spirits,” i. e., the immortal principles of 
the disembodied persons. Theosophists 
hold that when the phenomenon is gen- 
tine—and it is a fact of rarer occurrence 
than is generally believed— it is pro- 
duced by the larva. the cidola of Kama- 
lakic “ghosts” of the dead personalities. 
As Kamaloka is on the earth plane and 
liffers from its degree of materiality 
only in the degree of its plane of con- 
sciousness, for which reason it is con- 
cealed from our normal sight, the occa- 
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sional apparition of such shells is as 
natural as that of electric balls and other 
atmospheric phenomena. Electricity asa 
fluid, or atomic matter (for Theosophists 
hold with Maxwell that it is atomic), 
though invisible. is ever present in the 
air, and manifests under various shapes. 
but -only when certain conditions are 
there to “materialize” the fluid, when it 
passes from its own on to our plane and 
makes itself objective. Similarly with 
the cidola of the dead. They are pres- 
ent. around us, but being on another 
plane do not see us any more than we see 
them. But whenever the strong desires 
of living men and the conditions fur- 
nished by the abnormal constitutions of 
mediums are combined tégether, these 
eidola are drawn—nay, pulled down from 
their plane on to ours and made ob- 
jective. This is necromancy; it does no 
good to the dead, and great harm to the 
living, in addition to the fact that it in- 
terferes with a law of nature. The oc- 
casional materialization of the “astral 
bodies” or doubles of living persons is 
quite another matter. These “astrals” 
are often mistaken for the apparitions of 
the dead, since, chameleon-like, our own 
“Elementaries,” along with those of the 
disembodied and cosmic “Elementals,” 
will often assume the appearance of 
those images which are strongest in our 
thoughts. In short. at the so-called “ma- 
terialization” seances, it is those present 
and the medium who create the peculiar 
likeness of the apparitions. Independent > 
“apparitions” belong tq another kind of 
psychic phenomena. Materializations are 
also called “form-manifestations” and 
“portrait statues.’ To call them ma- 
terialized spirits is inadmissible, for 
they are not spirits but animated por- 


. trait-statues. indeed. 
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SAMOAN PRAYER. 
Sail by. O gods, and leave us be. 
Ye unknown gods who rule the sea. 
Sail by, O gods, in storm or calm 
Nor touch our isles of reef and palm. 
*Tis to the great that gods should go, 
Not to the poor or few or low. 
Keep far away. spare us from fear 
That cometh when the gods are near. 
We are not fit. nor strong, nor wise 
Or worthy of the gods’ emprise, 
So leave us be and pass us by. 
Dread rulers of the sea and sky! 
—Don C. Seitz, in NewYork Sun. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF OSIRIS. 
(By E. Clement d'Art.) 


In the dark halls of Amenta, great 
Osiris sat, judging the shades. Before 
him kneeled the soul of a most wretched 
man and, between them, was the scale 
whereon weighed the hearts of men. 

Standing before forty-two dread di- 
` vinites, Thoth, the Recorder, coldly 
perused the papyrus that, in strange sym- 
bols, told the tale of the life of the one 
who now cowered at the feet of Osiris. 

To one side sat Amam, the Mistress, 
the Beast of the Amenti, 
Avenger, the Devourer of the Con- 
demned, hungrily glaring at the spirit. 

Near the efitrance stood a few trem- 
bling shades. 

“O ye Lords of Truth,” began the 
wretched soul, “I have brought you 
truth. O, Lord Osiris, let thy favor be 
poured out upon thy servant, for I am 
not a doer of wrong to men.” 

Tbis-headed Thoth, the Scribe, turned 
to him, saying: 

“When thy name was Tat-Bennu, in 
the Double Kingdom, in the Land of the 
Nile, truly thou were known as an evil- 
doer. Proceed and defend thyself.” 

“T am not one who telleth lies instead 
of truth,” 

“Darest thou speak thus in the pres- 
ence of Osiris, the Lord?” asked Thoth. 
“Hast thou forgotten the day when apt 
Otep demanded if thou knewest of the 
whereabouts of his only son?” Thy re- 
ply was ‘Nay—I know not.’ Yet wert 
thou aware that the son of Otep had 
died at the hands of thy companions who 
robbed him. Hast thou forgotten the 
many untruths that have passed thy 
lips?” 

“I am not a murderer and I gave no 
order for murder,” stammered the spirit. 

“Nay.” returned Thoth, “thou art not 
a murderer but, leadest thou not, in 
treachery, the son of Otep to those who 
slew bim—and thou tookest thy share of 
the spoils. Thou hast done worse than 
he who kills for ’tis indeed better to be 
a tiger than to be a jackal.” 

“I snatched not the milk from the 
mouth of babes 

“This thou hast not done but thine 
own children died of starvation in the 
arms of their mother—and she, too, died 
and, for this. wert thou not responsible? 


the Wrathful - 


Said net Ptah-Hotep, the Wise: ‘Honor 
thy wife, and love her exceedingly: fee 
her belly and clothe her back, for this i 
the duty of a husband?” 

“I lent not a deaf ear to words o 
righteousness, but words of righteousnes 
were denied me. The Gates of th 
Temple were shut upon me. The doors 
of houses were not opened in answer t 
my knock. And yet, whenever I coul 
afford to give, I gave. In days of pros 
perity my hand has ever been opened © 
the needy. But when the hour came 
when I was in need those whom I has 
helped knew me no longer or said: ‘t 
thy way, thou wretch, thou who art a 
evil doer They left me to my fat 
—and my wife died—and my children 
died—and I loved her and I loved thes 
exceedingly——” 

Hearing this, Thoth relented and. fr 
the first time, glanced at the trembling 
sould with a sentiment akin to pity for. 
this once, the spirit had spoken the truth. 

But the scale inclined towards the sid: 
that meant eternal death, and with grow- 
ing hunger and eyes that glared, Amam 
the Annihilator, watched the Egyptian. 

Yet, alike to the beams of Ra, the 
Mighty Sun, kindness radiated from the! 
face of Osiris. 

Addressing the shades who stood he 
hind the prostrate soul, he said: 

“How, as. men, would ye judge his 
who now cowers before me?” 

“I dare not,” declared the first, “ 
press to the High One what my con 
science should dictate. I, myself, await 
judgment and, perchance, would ni 
judge severely, lest severe judgment b 
my reward.” 

“Thou art selfish and cowardly 4 
heart,” exclaimed Osiris, “and shall lx 
judged accordingly.” 

The second spoke, saying: 

“I have led a life of righteousnes 
Where then would be justice, where my 
reward, should this miscreant be for- 
given? Because he is an evil doer. de- 
stroy him, O Lord!” 

“Thou who wouldst destroy art hard 
and unforgiving. Thou who art good by 
profession and a meddler by trade att 
perchance worse than he who now 
trembles, awaiting judgment, for thes 
hast been the cause of much evil, Ani 
thy virtue, be it high as are the mou 
tains and, in its strength like bronze, wil 
be of but little weight in the scale. Whe 


soever has never known temptation has 
not acquired merit through virtue.” 

The third who, till then, had silently 
remained behind, now stepped forward 
and said simply: 

“He hath suffeerd greatly.” 

And Osiris gazed upon him and smiled 
as but a God can smile, of a smile that 
meant comfort and joy to all who beheld 
it. Then his glances glided to where 
stooped the object Ka, the dejected soul 
of Tat Bennu. 

The man’s sufferings were thrown in 
the balance and it seemd that a great 
weight caused it to incline in the direc- 
tion that meant life. 

Osiris spoke: 

“This, then, shall be my judgment: 
Tat Bennu will return to the realms of 
Pharoah. There he shall be born again, 
among surroundings of a different sort. 
I have no doubt but that, in his new 
life, he will amend. When he returns I 
shall then be able to guide him to the 
Glorious Kingdom wherein there is no 
birth, no death.” 

And, turning to the shade who had 
spoken last: 

“Thee I need not judge. Thou hast 
understanding. Come! I shall open the 
Golden Gate and lead thee to peace ever- 
lasting." —Overland Monthly. 

a nd 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


Dr. Rudolph Steiner undertook a dif- 
ficult task when he tried to explain the 
nature of ‘supersensible consciousness to 
those without experience of its mys- 
teries. His new book, “A Road to Sclf- 
Knowledge,” makes the attempt, and it 
may be said that it is as successful as the 
nature of the task will permit. 

Only by the attainment of a conscious- 
ness that transcends the body can we 
actually know the facts of the material 
world, says Dr, Steiner: 


Now an experience that occurs when out- 
side the body is of a quite different nature 
from one made when in the body. This is 
shown by the very opinion which may be 
formed about the experience described, when, 
after it is over, the ordinary waking condition 
of the soul is reéstablished and memory has 
come into a vivid and clear condition. The 
physical body is felt by the soul as separated 
from the rest of the world, and seems only 
to have a rael existence in so far as it be- 
longs to the soul. It is not so, however, with 
that which we experience within ourselves 
and with regard to ourselves when outside the 
body, for then we feel ourselves linked to all 
that may be called the outer world. All our 
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surroundings are felt as belonging to us just 
as our hands do in the world of sense. here 
is no indifference to the world outside ug 
when we come to the inner soul-world. We 
feel ourselves completely grown together, and 
woven into one with that which here may be 
called the world. Its activities are actually 
felt streaming through our own being. here 
is no sharp boundary line between an inner 
and an outer world. The whole environment 
belongs to the observing soul just as our two 
physical hands belong to our physical head. 


Dr. Steiner seems to mean that the 
whole material world becomes the body 
for the consciousness of the mystic and 
that his own physical body ceases to 
limit him, or indeed to invade at all what 
may be called his awareness. But we 
may wish that Dr. Steiner had more 
fully explained the processes by which 
this state may be reached. 

Care must be exercised, says Dr. 
Steiner, not to form preconceptions of 
the stpersensible world. Otherwise, 
when supersensible experiences occur, we 
may allow them to slip past unnoted. 
merely because they were not of the kind 
anticipated. But the prerequisite is that 
the body shall become mentally imper- 
ceptible 

Thus we feel how through the activity of 
the soul we can influence and remodel our 
own body. In the beginning the body acts 
as a strong counterpoise to the life of the 
soul; we feel it as a foreign body within us. 
But presently we notice how it always adapts 
itself more and more to the experiences of 
the soul; until, finally, we do not feel it any 
more at all, but find before us the super- 
sensible world, just as we do not notice the 
existence of the eye with which we look upon 
the world of colors. The hody then must 
become imperceptible before the soul can be- 
hold the supersensible world. 

Dr. Steiner attaches great importance 
to preconceptions, and these may take 


the form of rules of thought about 
science and religion that may prove 
themselves to he insuromuntable bar- 


riers. This. he says very truly, is a form 
of self-love: 

What ought to take place is this. that the 
pupil on entering the supersensible world 
should make himself able to renounce that 
which in ordinary life he considers as the 
deepest truth and to adapt himself to a dif- 
ferent way of feeling and judging things. 
But at the same time he must keep in mind 
that when he again confronts the physical 
world, he must make use of the wavs of feel- 
ing and judging that are suitable for this 
physical world. He must not only learn to 
live in two different worlds, but also to live 
in cach in quite a different way, and he must 
not allow his sound judgment, which he needs 
for ordinary life in the world of reason and 
of the senses, to be cneroached upon by the 
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fact that he is obliged to make use of another 
kind of discernment while in another world. 

To take up such a position is dificult for 
human nature, and the capacity for doing so 
is only acquired through continued energetic 
and patient strengthening of our psychic life. 
Any one who goes through the experiences 
of the threshold realizes that it is a boon to 
the ordinary life of the soul not to be led so 
far. The feelings that awaken are such that 
one can not but think that this boon pro- 
ceeds from some powerful entity, who pro- 
tects man from the danger of undergoing the 
dread of self-annihilation at the threshold. 
Behind the outer world of ordinary life there 
is another. Before the threshold of this 
world a stern guardian is standing, who pre- 
vents man from knowing what the laws of 
the supersensible world are. For all doubts 
and all uncertainty concerning that world are, 
after all, easier to bear than the sight of 
that which one must leave behind when we 
want to cross the threshold. 


Experience of the supersensible world 
shows us that what we have previously 
supposed to be our Ego was uot so 
actually, but only a thought body. It 
was a reflection in a mirror, but now that 
we have changed our standpoint the re- 
flection changes also: 


Only when clairvoyant consciousness has 
arrived at the point where it experiences, as 
a sum of recollections, that which it for- 
merly considered to be itself, does it become 
possible to acquire real experience of what is 
hidden behind the phemonenon of death. For 
then we have arrived at a truly hidden world 
in which we feel ourselves as beings who are 
able to retain, as though in a memory, what 
has been experienced in the world of the 
senses. This sum total of experiences in the 
physical world needs—in order to continue its 
existence——a being who is able to retain it 
in the same way in which the ordinary ego 
retains its recollections. Supersensible knowl- 
edge discloses that man has an existence 
within the world of spiritual beings, and that 
it is he himself who keeps within him his 
physical existence as a recollection. The ques- 
tion what after death will become of alt that 
T now am, receives the following ‘answer 
from clairvoyant investigation: “You will 
continue to be vourself just to that extent to 
which you realize that self to be a spiritual 
being amongst other spiritual beings.” 

But the author does not Jeave us 
wholly without advice as to the most 
fruitful ways by which to arise to the 
supersensible world. He suggests vari- 
ous alternatives that remind us of 
Patanjali’s “favorite deity”: 

The best path of knowledge will always be 
the one that leads to the supersensible world 
through strengthening or condensing the life 
of the soul by means of concentration on in- 
ner meditations during which certain 
thoughts or feelings are retained in the mind. 
In this case it is not a question of experi- 
encing a thought or an emotion as we do in 
order to find our way in the physical world, 
but the point is to live entircly with and 


within the thought or emotion, concentrating 
all the powers of our soul in it, so that i: 
entirely fills the consciousness during the time 
of retirement within ourselves. We think. 
for instance, of a thought which has given 
to the soul a conviction of some kind; we 
at first leave on one side any power of con- 
viction it may have, and only live with it and 
in it again and again so as to become one 
with it. It is not necessary that it should 
be a thought of things belonging to the higher 
worlds, although such a thought is more ef- 
fective. For inner meditation we can even 
use a thought which pictures an ordinary exw 
perience. Fruitful, for instance, are emotions 
which represent resolutions with regard to 
deeds of love, and which we kindle within 
ourselves to the highest degree of human 
warmth and sincere experience. Effective— 
especially where -knowledge is concerned— 
are symbolic representations, gained from 
life, or acepted on the advice of such persons 
as are in a certain way experts in these mat- 
ters, because they know the fruitfulness ot 
the means employed from what they them- 
selves have gained froin them. 


It is a personal pilgrimage that must 
be undertaken by those in search of the 
supersensual consciousness, and it is only 
after attainment that the student actually 
knows the facts of his true life and can 
relegate the physical consciousness to its » 
own place: 


When we have come so far in our psychic 
Pilgrimage that we carry within ourselves as 
a memory all that we call “ourself,” namely, 
our own being in physical life, and expen- 
ence ourselves instead in another, newly-weon 
superior ego, then we become capable of secing 
our life stretching beyond the limits of earth! 
life. Before our spiritual sight appears the 
fact that we have shared in another life, in 
the spiritual world, prior to our present exist- 
ence in the world of the senses; and in that 
spiritual life are to be found the real causes 
of the shaping of our physical existence. We 
become acquainted with the fact that before 
we received a physical body and entered upon 
this physical existence we lived a purel 
spiritual life. We see that that human being 
which we now are, with its faculties and in- 
clinations, was prepared during a life that 
we spent in a purely spiritual world before 
birth. We look upon ourselves as upon beings 
who lived spiritually before their entrance 
into the world of the senses, and who are 
now striving to live as physical beings with 
those faculties and psychic characteristics 
which were originally attached to them an’ 
which have developed since their birth. J 
would be a mistake to say: “How is it pos 
sible that in spiritual lfe I should have 
aspired to possess faculties and inclinations 
which now, when I have got them, do no 
please me at all?” It does not matter whether 
something pleases the soul in the world o 
senses or not. That is not the point. The 
soul has quite different points of view for 
its aspirations in the spiritual world from 
those which it adopts in the life of the senses 
The character of wisdom and will is quite 
different in the two worlds. In the spiritua 
life we know that forthe sake, of our total 


evolution we need a certain kind of life in 
the physical world, which when we get there 
may seem unsympathetic or depressing to the 
soul» and yet we strive for it, because in the 
spiritual existence we do not prefer what is 
sympathetic and agreeable, but what is neces- 
sary to the right development of our indi- 
vidual being. 

A Roap TO SELF-KNowLEDGE. By Ru- 
dolph Steiner. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 


THE BEATIFIC VISION. 


This then must be the meaning of the 
Divinity’s mystery-injunction forbidding 
one to divulge aught to the uninitiated: 
—namely, because it is incommunicahle 
to any whose sight and hearing was not 
prepared for it. For this Vision did not 
consist of an objective duality, but only 
of a subjective union of seer and seen. 
Hence it was not something tangible, but 
a communion; and only those persons 
that had, through such a communion, 
once experienced at-one-ment, could, on 
recalling the experience, form any con- 
ception of it. 

In that experience the seer became 
attuned to a unified harmony, being con- 
scious of no opposition toward others or 
in himself—no anger, no desire, no con- 
ception, no thought—nay, so to speak, 
even no self. Rapt and inspired hangs 
he there, well-poised in solitary calm, 
without a quiver in his own essence, 
settling nowhere, not wheeling around, 
brooding motionless until he himself be- 
comes a pause. Nay, not even about 
Beauty cares he, having soared far be- 
yond it—-yea, even beyond the choric 
graciousness of the Virtues. 

He is like unto a man who has pene- 
trated into the innermost shrine, thus 
having left behind him in the outer 
temple the statuesque images of the Gods 
which greet him again only when he 
tomes out after interior vision and inter- 
course with the very Being of the Di- 
vine—not merely forms or images 
which, after all, are objects of vision in 
a secondary sense only. As to this in- 
terior experience, however, it is not a 
vision, perhaps, but another kind of see- 
ing, an extasy, a simplifying attunement. 
a self-surrender, a yearning for intimate 
touch, a-lull, a longing for at-one-ment--- 
and it is very doubtful whether such an 
experience of beholding Being could be 
had even in any sanctuary. 

The Secret lies in the maner of secing, 
for should a man look in some other man- 
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ner, he would remain unconscious of any- 
thing. This Sanctuary is but a figurative 
analogy. The wisest prophet no more 
than hints how God might be perceived. 
True, a priest wise enough to understand 
the secret might well effect a veritable 
vision within an actual sanctuary; but 
would it not be simpler and more likely, 
when he realizes that a sanctuary no more 
than represents an invisible origin and 
source of inspiration, a condition or prin- 
ciple—would it not, I say, be simpler for 
him to save himself the trouble of pene- 
trating the sanctuary by merely laying 
hold of the condition by his likeness to 
the Divine; and this direct method will 
not hinder him from attaining any divine 
results within the natural limitations of 
his soul. Hence even before his vision 
he already claims its results—which for 
him who would transcend all limitations 
consist of That-which-is-before-and-be- 
yond-All. 

But why should the condition of lu- 
cidity be an equilibrium? Because any 
disturbance thereof results in either of 
two disastrous extremes: 

On the one hand, the nature of the 
soul is so material that, if it descends, it 
will not simply evanesce, but will pro- 
ceed to destruction through real evil. 

What is the fruit of this poised vision? 
A formation—but of what? Not a for- 
mation of substance by the soul, for souls 
exceed substance by as much as they hold 
communion with the Divinity. 

However, as soon as a man notices that 
he has achieved this communion, he will 
find that he has thereby formed in him- 
self an Image of that Divinity: and he 
has reached the goal of his Journey 
whenever he finds himself proceeding be- 
yond from himself as if from an Image 
to an archetypal Original. Whereafter, 
falling from his vision, he will in him- 
self awaken Virtues, and behold himself 
on all sides adorned. Thus will he again 
swing himself upwards through the Vir- 
tues to Intellect, and through wisdom to 
GOD. 

Thus it happens that the life of the 
Gods and of divine and happy men con- 
sists of a gradual Liberation from all 
earthly bonds; a life without earthly 
hankerings; the flight of the single at- 
tuned One to the single tuning One.— 
From “The Philosophy of Plotinus, by 
Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. Published by 
the Prophet Publishing Cd., Philadelphia. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. . 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGHER 
| THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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FROM THE GLOSSARY. 
(By H. P. Blavatsky.) 


BULL-IWORSHIP. The worship of 
the Bull and the Ram was addressed to 
one and the same power, that of genera- 
tive creation, under two aspects—the ce- 
lestial or cosmic, and the terrestrial or 
human. The ram-headed gods all belong 
to the latter aspect: the bull—to the for- 
mer. Osiris, to whom the bull was sa- 
cred, was never regarded as a phallic 
deity; neither was Siva with his bull 
Nandi, in spite of the lingham. As 
Nandi is of a pure milk-white color, so 
was Apis. Both were the emblems of 
the generative, or of evolutionary power 
in the Universal Kosmos. Those who 
regard the solar gods and the bulls as of 
a phallic character, or connect the Sun 
with it. are mistaken. It is only the 
lunar gods and the rams. and !ambs, 
which are priapic, and it little becomes a 
religion which, however, unconscionsly, 
has still adopted for its worship a god 
preéminently /unar, and accentuated its 
choice by the selection of the lamb, 
whose sire is the ram. a glyph as pre- 
eminently phallic, for its most sacred 
symbol—to vilify the older religions for 
using the same symbolism. The worship 
of the Bull, Apis. Hapi Ankh, or the liv- 
ing Osiris, ceased over 3000 years ago; 
the worship of the lamb and ram con- 
tinues to this day. Mariette Bey dis- 
covered the Scrapeum, the Necropolis of 
the Apis Bulls, near Memphis, an im- 


posing subterranean crypt 2000 fect long 
and twenty feet wide, containing the 
mummies of thirty sacred bulls. If 1000 
years hence, a Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral with the Easter lamb in it. were 
discovered under the ashes of Vesuvius 
or Etna, would future generations be 
justified in inferring therefrom that 
Christians were “lamb” or “dove” wor- 
shippers? Yet the two symbols would 
give them as much right in the one case 
as in the other. Moreover, not all of 
the sacred “bulls” were phallic, i. e. 
males; there were hemaphrodite and 
sexless “bulls.” The black bull Mnevis. 
the son of Ptah, was sacred to the God 
Ra at Heliopilis: the Pacis of Hermon- 
this—to Amoun Horus, etc.. etc.. and 
Apis himself was a hermaphrodite and 
not a male animal, which shows his cos- 
mic character. As well call the Tauris 
of the Zodiac and all nature phallic. 
KARMA. Physically, action: meta- 
physically, the Law of Retribution, the 
Law of cause and effect or Ethical 
Causation. Nemesis, only in one sense, 
that of bad Karma. It is the eleventh 
Nidana in the concatenation of causes 
and effects in orthodox Buddhism; yet 
it is the power that controls all things, 
the resultant of moral action, the meta- 
physical Samskara, or the moral effect of 
an act committed for the attainment of 
something which gratifies a personal de- 
sire. There is the Karma of merit and 
the Karma of demerit. Karma neither 
punishes nor rewards, it is simply the 
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one Universal Law which guides un- 
erringly, and, so to say, blindly, all other 
laws productive of certain effects along 
the grooves of their respective causa- 
tions. When Buddhism teaches that 
“Karma is that moral kernel (of any 
being) which alone survives death and 
continues in transmigration” or reincar- 
nation, it simply means that there re- 
mains nought after each Personality but 
the causes produced by it; causes which 
are undying, i. e. which can not be elimi- 
nated from the Universe until replaced 
by their legitimate effects, and wiped out 
by them, so to speak, and such causes— 
unless compensated during the life of the 
person who produced them with adequate 
effects, will follow the reincarnated Ego, 
and reach it in its subsequent reincarna- 
tion until a harmony between effects and 
causes is fully reéstablished. No “per- 
sonality’——a mere bundle of materia! 
atoms and of instinctual and mental char- 
acteristics—can of course continue, as 
such, in the world of pure Spirit. Only 
that which is immortal in its very nature 
and divine in its essence, namely, the 
Ego, can exist forever. And as it is that 
Ego which chooses the personality it will 
inform, after each Devachan, and which 
receives through these personalities the 
effects of the Karmic causes produced, 
it is therefore the Ego, that self which is 
the “moral kernel” referred to and em- 
bodied Karma “which alone survives 
death.” 

MESMER, Friedrich Anton. The 
famous physician who rediscovered and 
applied practically that magnetic fluid im 
man which was called animal magnetism 
and since then Mesmerism. He was born 
in Schwaben, in 1734, and died in 1815. 
He was an initiated member of the Broth- 
erhood of the Fratres Lucis and of 
Lukshoor (or Luxor), or the Egyptian 
Branch of the latter. It was the Council 
of “Luxor” which selected him—accord- 
ing to the orders of the “Great Brother- 
hood”—to act in the X VITIth century as 
their usual pioneer, sent in the last quar- 
‘ter of every century to enlighten a small 
portion of the Western nations in occult 
lore. It was St. Germain who super- 
vised the development of events in this 
case; and later Cagliostro was commis- 
sioned to help. but having made a series 
of mistakes. more or less fatal, he was 
recalled. Of these three men who were 
at first regarded as quacks, Mesmer is 


already vindicated. The justification of 
the two others will follow in the next 
century. Mesmer founded the “Order of 
Universal Harmony” in 1783, in which 
presumably only animal magnetism was 
taught, but which in reality expounded 
the tenets of Hippocrates, the methods of 
the ancient Asclepicia, the Temples of 
Healing, and many other occult sciences. 
e 
HOW TO CONCENTRATE. 
(By Annie Besant.) 
Having understood the theory of con- 
centration, the student should begin its 
practice. 
If he be of a devotional temperament 
his work will be much simplified, for then 
he can take the object of his devotion as 
the object of contemplation, and the heart 
being powerfully attracted to that object, 
the mind will readily dwell on it, present- 
ing the beloved image without effort and 
excluding others with equal ease. For the 
mind is constantly impelled by desire. 
and serves constantly as the minister of 
pleasure. That which gives pleasure is 
ever being sought by the mind, and it 
ever seeks to present images that give 
pleasure and to exclude those that give 
pain. Hence it will dwell on a beloved 
image, being steadied in ‘that contempla- 
tion by the pleasure experienced in it, 
and if forcibly dragged away from it will 
return to it again and again. A devotee 
can then very readily reach a consider- 
able degree of concentration; he will 
think of the object of his devotion, cre- 
ating by the imagination, as clearly as 
he can, a picture, an image of that ob- 
ject. and he will then keep his mind 
fixed on that image, on the thought of the 
Beloved. Thus a Christian would think 
of the Christ, of the Virgin-Mother, of 
his Patron Saint, of his Guardian Angel: 
a Hindu would think of Maheshvara, of 
Vishnu, of Uma, of Shri Krishna; a 
Buddhist would think of the Buddha, of 
the Bodhisattva; a Parsi of Ahura- 
mazda, of Mithra; and so on. Each and 
all of these objects appeal to the devo- 
tion of the worshipper, and the attraction 
exercised by them over the heart binds 
the mind to the happiness-giving object. 
In this way the mind becomes concen- 
trated with the least exertion, the least 
loss of effort. 
Where the temperament is not devo- 
tional, the element of attraction can still 
be utilized as a help, but in this case 


T 


it will bind to an Idea and not to a 
Person. The earliest attempts at con- 
centration should always be made with 
this help. With the non-devotional the 
attractive image will take the form of 
some profound idea, some high problem; 
such should form the object of concen- 
tration, and on that the mind should be 
steadily bent. Herein the binding power 
of attraction is intellectual interest. the 
deep desire for knowledge, one of the 
profoundest loves of man. 

Another very fruitful form of concen- 
tration, for one who is not attracted to 
a personality as an object of devotion, 
is to choose a virtue and concentrate 
upon that. A very real kind of devotion 
may be aroused by such an object. for it 
appeals to the heart through the love of 
intellectual and moral beauty. The virtue 
should be imaged by the mind in the com- 
pletest possible way, and when a general 
view of its effects has been obtained the 
mind should he steadied on its essential 
nature. A great subsidiary advantage of 
this kind of concentration is that as the 
mind shapes itself to the virtue and re- 
peats its vibrations, the virtue will grad- 
ually become part of the nature, and will 
he firmly established in the character. 
This shaping of the mind is really an act 
of self-creation, for the mind after a 
while falls readily into the forms to which 
it has been constrained by concentration, 
and these forms become the organs of its 
habitual expression. True is it, as writ- 
ten of old: “Man is the creation of 
thought; what he thinks upon in this life 
that, hereafter, he becomes.”—Chhando- 
gyopanishat. © 

When the mind loses hold of its object, 
whether devotional or intellectual—as it 
will do, time after time—it must be 
brought back, and again directed to the 
object. Often at first it will wander away 
without the wandering being noticed, and 
the student suddenly awakes to the fact 
that he is thinking about something 
quite other than the proper object of 
thought. This will happen again and 
again, and he must patiently bring it back 
—a wearisome and tiring process, but 
there is no other way by which concentra- 
tion can be gained. 

It is a useful and instructive mental 
exercise, when the mind has thus slipped 
away without notice, to take it hack 
again by the road along which it traveled 
in its strayings. This process increases 
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the control of the rider over his runaway 
horse, and thus diminishes its inclination 
to escape. 

Consecutive thinking, though a step 
toward concentration, is not identical 
with it, for in consecutive thinking the 
mind passes from one to another of a 
sequence of images, ard is not fixed onm 
one alone. But as it is far easier than 
concentration, the beginner may use it 
to lead up to the more difficult task. It 
is often helpful for a devotee to select 
a scene from the life of the object of his 
devotion, and to picture the scene vividly 
in its details, with local surroundings of 
landscape and color. Thus the mind is 
gradually steadied on one line, and it can 
be led to and finally fixed on the central 
figure of the scene, the object of devo- 
tion. As the scene is reproduced in the 
mind, it takes on a feeling of reality, 
and it is quite possible in this way to get 
into magnetic touch with the record of 
chat scene on a higher plane—the perma- 
nent photograph of it in the kosmic ether 
—and thus to obtain very much more 
knowledge of it than is supplied by any 
description of it that may have been 
given. Thus also may the devotee come 
into magnetic touch with the object of 
devotion and enter by this direct touch 
into far more intimate relations with 
him than are otherwise possible. For 
consciousness is not under the physical 
space-limitations, but ts wheresoever it is 
conscious—a statement that has already 
been explained. 

Concentration itself, however, it must 
be remembered, is not this sequential 
thinking, and the mind must finally be 
fastened to the one object and remain 
fixed thereunto, not reasoning on it, but, 
as it were. sucking out, absorbing. iis 
content.—From the Theosophical Review. 


a 


Each week has a distinct occult char- 
acter in the lunar month: each day of 
the twetny-eight has its special charac- 
teristics: for each of the twelve constel- 
lations, whether separately or in combi- 
nation with other signs, has an Occult 
influence either for good or for evil. 


E 


The wise men who . invented a 
method to make the incomprehensible as- 
sume a tangible form, could only do so 
by resorting to numbers and geometrical 
figures. 
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AN ARRAIGNMENT. 


The New York Herald of Sunday, 
April 27th, devotes six columns of small 
type to a copyrighted statement regarding 
the internal dissensions that have arisen 
in the Christian Science movement. The 
validity of Christian Science as a healing 
medium is not at all at issue. It is a 
question of business management, of irre- 
sponsibility in power and place, of au- 
thority misused, and of extravagances in 
finance. The situation, we are told, has 
now reached such a point as to threaten 
disruption to the movement as a whole. 

The government of the Christian 
Science Church is intricate and involved. 
It is a government of divided authority 
and responsibility, and there is no need 
here to present its details. But with re- 
gard to the Publishing Society the Herald 
has the following to say: 

The deed of trust provided that the profits 
of the Publishing Society be turned over, 
semi-annually, to the board of directors to be 
expended by them in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the Manuel. This 
has been done, and for the six months ending 
October 1, 1918, the trustees handed over the 
sum of $450,000 as profits. It has been 
shown, however, that only some $287,000 of 
this amount represented profits of the Pub- 
lishing Society for the six months’ period, and 
that the remainder represents royalties due 
Mrs. Eddy’s estate, an entirely different mát- 
ter. $ 

The question naturally will arise in the pub- 
lic mind regarding what becomes of this 
money, To this it may be answered that it is 
used for the promotion of the cause of Chris- 
tian Science throughout the world: that there 
is no question of the honesty and integrity 
of those who disburse it, so far as a strict 
accounting is concerned, for a partial and in- 
adequate statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments is rendered each year in June at the 
annual meeting of the Mother Church in Bos- 
ton. That there has been mismanagement and 
waste and lack of wisdom is openly charged, 
at least by those opposed to the trustees. 

The Publishing Society seems to bear 
the brunt of the attack and some of the 
disclosures are, to say the least of it, 
surprising, Thus we read: 

During the incumbeney ef the present 
trustees of the Publishing Society it is charged 
that gross mismanagement and incompe- 
tency have occurred, and that ordinary com- 
mon business sense has not been observed. 
Among the extravagances that are mentioned 
is that of the purchase of an expensive motor- 
enr to be used in taking the trustees and their 
intimates to and from their work. The di- 
rectors protested this outlay, whereupon they 
were indirectly told to mind their own busi- 
HESS, 

Tt is alse charged that the business is badly 
run: thar the trustees have eliminated old and 
tried employees who were thoreughly compe- 


tent, and have installed satellites of their own, 
who knew nothing of the business, and were 
without experience. As an instance is noted 
the appointment of minor employees who 
have demonstrated their inefficiency. 

Paramount in the list of mismanagement is 
charged the conduct of the daily newspaper 
of the movement, the Christian Science Moni- 
ter, This publication has been conducted at 
a loss during the ten years of its life. That 
loss is now estimated at about $1,300,000. 
That this is a serious matter is readily seen 
when it is understood that Mrs. Eddy's es- 
tate, bequeathed by her in her will to the 
Christian Science organization, amounted to 
about $2,000,000. In other words 65 per cent. 
of that legacy, left for the purpose of in- 
creasing the spread of Christian Science 
throughout the world, has been lost in trying 
to establish the Monitor. This is probably 
the first time that Christian Scientists will 
get these facts. 

Some months ago it was openly stated at a 
meeting of Christian Scientists in New York 
that there had been practical falsification of 
the circulation records of the Monitor. It 
was then said, and since reiterated by those 
in a position to know, that whereas the circu- 
lation statement, sworn to in accordance with 
Federal provision, gives the circulation at 
123,000, the facts are that the net paid circula- 
tion—that is, the circulation actually sub- 
scribed tor by individuals—is a little more 
than 50,000. 

It is not denied that 123,000 copies of the 
paper are printed and circulated, but spe- 
cifically charged that the War Camp activities 
of the Christian Science movement purchase 
en bloc an amount that reached 40,000 copies. 
and that committees on publication and distri- 
bution committees all over the world account 
for another 30,000 also purchased in large 
quantities, and this is distributed free—-a dis- 
tribution which circulation men and adver- 
tisers call “give away” circulation, and which 
is not regarded as being the basis upon which 
advertising is properly sold. 


Speaking from the purely secular 
point of view it may be said that the 
Monitor, in the opinion of many compe- 
tent judges, is the best daily newspaper 
in America and that it should not even 
now be on a paying basis must be a mat- 
ter of regret to those interested in jour- 
nalistic purity. But it seems that a 
great many Christian Scientists do not 
approve of its policies. and so we are 


told: 

During the last year and a half Mr. Dixon 
has conducted in the Moniter attacks upon 
the political activities, so called. of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. and upon the methods 
of the Red Cross. These have disturbed thou- 
sands of Christian Scientists who teok the 
ground that the Monitor was intended bs 
Mrs. Eddy, by her own statement, “to injure 
no man, but to bless all mankind,” as ex 
pressed in an editorial in the first issue of the 
newspaper. 


‘The protest is directed not only against 
the business management of the move- 


ment, but also against its autocracy, and 
here we should suppose that a highly 
vulnerable spot may have been found. 
Says the Herald writer: 

Earlier in this writing was mentioned the 
statement of a prominent New Englander 
that, familiar as he was with methods of 
government, he had never found a more auto- 
cratic body than the Christian Science board 
of directors. In amplification of this state- 
ment this gentleman, who bears an interna- 
tional reputation, and who is thoroughly fa- 
milhar with the Christian Science movement, 
said: 

“Here is a body composed of millions of 
people having no voice in their own rce- 
lizious affairs. Here is a group of five men 
who dominate and contro] every phase of the 
activity of a great religion; who are answer- 
able to no one but themselves; who control 
the mental food of millions: who have enor- 
mous sums of cash in their control, and who 
expend it according to their own interpreta- 
tions of what is best: who, when one of their 
number drops out for any reason, themselves 
elect a successor, and who are not compelled 
to mention the fact unless they see fit. I can 
not conceive that such a situation can go an.” 

The New York Herald tells us that its 
statement has been prepared after careful 
investigation by those having accurate 
sources of information, and that it aims 
to tell the facts and those only. It should 


he read in its entirety. 
a a 
JEWELS FROM RUSKIN. 

And he has set above the souls of men 
on earth, a great law or Sun of Justice 
or Righteousness, which brings also life 
and health in the daily strength and 
spreading of it, being spoken of in the 
priest’s language as having “healing i 
its wings” ; and the obedience to this law, 
as it gives strength to the heart, so ‘it 
gives light to the eyes of souls that have 
got any eyes, so that they begin to see 
each other as lovely, and to love each 
other.—Fors Clavigera. 


The seeds of good and evil are sown 
broadcast among men, just as the seeds 
of thistles and fruits are: and according 
to the fruit of our industry and the wis- 
dom of our husbandry the ground will 
bring forth to us figs or thistles. So that 
when it seems needed that a certain work 
should be done for the world, and no man 
is there to do it, we have no right to say 
that God did not wish it to be done, and 
therefore sent no men able to do it. 
When the need for them comes, and we 
suffer for the want of them, it is not that 
God refuses to send us deliverers, and 
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specially appoints all our consequent suf- 
fering; but that He has sent, and we have 
refused, the deliverers; and the pain is 
then wrought out by His eternal law, as 
surely as famine is wrought out by eter- 
nal law for a nation which will neither 
plow nor sow.—A Joy For Ever. 

One thing only you can know, namely, 
whether this dealing of yours is a just 
and faithful one, which is all you need 
concern yourself about respecting it; sure 
thus to have done your own part in 
bringing about ultimately in the world a 
state of things which will not issue in 
pillage or in death—Unto This Last. 


No human actions were ever intended 
by the Maker of man to be guided by bal- 
ances of expediency. but by balances of 
justice, . No man ever knew, or can 
know, what will be the ultimate result to 
himselef or to others, of any given line of 
conduct. But every man may know, and 
most of us do know, what is a just and 
an unjust act. And all of us may know 
also that the consequences of justice will 
he ultimately the best possible, both to 
ourselves and others. though we can nei- 
ther say what is best. nor how it is likely 
to come to pass. Unto This Last. 


Human conduct is not likely, in every 
case, to be purer, under the conviction 
that all its evil may in a moment he par- 
doned, and all its wrongdoing in a mo- 
ment redeemed, and that the sigh of re- 
pentance which purges the guilt of the 
past will waft A ‘soul into a felicity 
which forgets its pain: then it may be 
under the sterner, and to many not wn- 
wise minds, the more probable apprehen- 
sion, that “what a man soweth that shall 
he also reap’—or others reap—when he 
the living seed of pestilence, walketh no 
more in pestilence, but lies down therein. 
—Croan of Wild Olives 


Believe me, no good work in this world 
was ever done for money, nor while the 
slightest thought of money affected the 
painter's mind. Whatever idea of pe- 
cuniary value enters into his thouhgts as 
he works will, in proportion to the dis- 
tinctness of its presence, shorten his 
power.—a Joy For Ever. 


of this, sense in human 
not by cleverness in 


Be assured 
creatures is shown, 
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promoting their own ends and interests, 
but by quickness in understanding other 
people's ends and interests, and by putting 
our own work and keeping our own 
wishes in harmony with theirs.—A Joy 
For Ever. 


Consider whether, even supposing it 
guiltless, luxury would be desired by any 
of us, if we saw clearly at our sides the 
suffering which accompanies it in the 
world. Luxury is indeed possible in the 
future—innocent and exquisite; luxury 
for all and by the help of all; but luxury 
at present can only be enjoyed by the 
ignorant; the cruelest man would not sit 
at his feast unless he sat blindfolded. 
Raise the veil boldly; face the light; and 
if as yet the light of the eyes can only 
be through tears, and the light of the 
body through sackcloth, go thou forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed, until the 
time come, and the kingdom, when 
Christ’s gift of bread, and bequest of 
peace, shall be “unto this last as unto 
thee.”-—Unto This Last, 

researc josnsorereinst 


STORIES OF THE FAR NORTH. 


Long, long ago, before the white men 
came to North America, the Indians 
used to wonder what made the sun 
come up every morning, and how fire 
came into the world, and where the 
birds and animals got their colors— 
used to wonder, in fact, all the things 
that most children wonder. And be- 
cause there was no one who could ex- 
plain to them, they tried to explain 
things for themselves by making up 
little stories about them. 

Now, as often happens with people 
who make up stories, the Indians, after 
telling these tales for some time, grew 
to believe them. Even after the white 
men came and said the stories weren't 
true, the Indians kept on telling them, 
for they had grown to love them. And 
there are still Indians—although not 
many are left, to be sure—who know 
and tell these old, strange tales. 

The Indian legends are often as pretty 
and as interesting as some of our fairy 
tales. They say that first the Great 
Spirit made trees, and after he had made 
them he was very much pleased with 
their green loveliness, and used to watch 
them every day, delighting in the rustling 
leaves and the tender buds and beautiful 
blossoms. But when autumn came the 


strong winds blew the leaves to the 
ground, where they lay in great heaps, 
and the trees were left bare. When the 
Great Spirit saw this, he was very sad, 
for he loved his beautiful leaves, and 
could not bear to see them die. And as 
he looked at them, each leaf drew new 
life from the Great Spirit’s gaze, and 
floated up and up into the sky, and took 
wings, and flew back to the tree from 
which it had fallen, and rested on its old 
branch, and sang. And so there were 
birds. 

The white man knows that there were 
animals before there were people. But 
most Indians believe that the people were 
made first. They say that long, long agn 
there were people living in a dark, col! 
valley, where there was no sun or light 
or heat. And the valley people were 
very unhappy. But one of the people— 
a very brave and thoughtful man—had 
heard that far away from the valley there | 
were people called sun-people, who hac | 
warmth and light, for they had the sun. 
So the brave man decided to go into the 
land of the sun-people. When he had 
finished his long journey and come to the 
land of the sun-people he saw that he- 
cause they had the light and heat of the 
sun they were very happy. So he went 
home and told his people of what he had: 
seen and said he would buy the sun and 
bring it home to them. But they did not: 
understand about the sun, and said thev | 
did not want it. And the brave valley: | 
man became sad, and after a while weni | 
back to the sun-people, and stayed with 
them for a long time. But always he 
thought of his people in their dark, cold 
valley. So in time he went back to them 
and told them again that he would bring 
them the sun to make them happy. But 
again they said they did not want the sun. 
Several times the brave man went hack 
to the sun-people, and then returned to 
his people, telling them how good the sun 
was, But they would not listen. 

At last, however, some of them said: 
“Bring us the sun, then.” So the man 
went again to the sun-people and _ tried 
to buy the sun. But they told him: “We 
can not sell it.” Then the man stole the 
sun and’ took it to the valley-peopl: 
And when they saw it they were afraid. 
for it was so bright. and they covered 
their eyes. They complained that there 
was always light. and they could net 
sleep. And the sun-people, left in the 


dark, were also unhappy. Then the man 
who had stolen the sun was sorry. So 
he said to the sun: “You must shine in 
our valley all day, but at night you must 
go through the hole in the western sky 
and leave us in the dark so that my people 
may sleep. And while they are sleeping 
you must go to the sun-people and shine 
on them, so that they may be warm again 
and have light and be happy. But every 
morning you must come back to my 
people through the hole in the eastern 
sky. So we shall all be happy.” The sun 
did as the man had said, and most of the 
people were satisfied and happy. And the 
people who were still afraid of the sun 
and covered their eyes and turned away 
from it changed into animals, And to- 
day the sun rises in the east every morn- 
ing and sets in the west every night, and 
there are both people and animals. So 
you may know that this story is true— 
New York Evening Post. 
A 


A WORKMAN TO THE GODS. 


Once Phidias stood, with hammer in his 
hand, 

Carving Athene from 
stone, 

Tracing with love the winding of a hair, 

A single hair upon her head, whereon 

A youth of Athens cried, “O Phidias, 

Why do you dally on a hidden hair? 

When she is lifted to the lofty front 

Of the Parthenon, no human eye will 


the breathing 


see.” 

And Phidias thundered on him: “Silence, 
slave: 

Men may not see, but the Immortals 
willl” 


—From “The Shoes of Happiness,” by 

Edxin Markham. 
a 

And how man hath no fate except past 
deeds, 

No Hell but what he makes, no Heaven 
too high 

For those to reach whose passions sleep 
subdued. —Light of Asia. 


oo od 


When the spiritual state is arrived at, 
l and Mime, which belong to the finite 
mind, cease—Peary Chand Mitra. 
ee 
The day is fast approaching when it 
will be confessed that the Forces we 
znow are but the phenomenal manifesta- 
ions of Realities we know nothing about. 
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CAN SUCH THING BE! 


Compassionate One! And can it be 
Now that the evil of the earth 

Looms an incarnate, monstrous thing, 
O’ertopping that which gave it birth, 


. Thou, The Adored of the three worlds, 


Art moved to put Thy glories by, 
And in some quiet Bethlehem 
Be born again, to die? 


Can such things be: 

That Thou wilt lay 

Thy perfect God-head down, 

Wilt subject it to spikéd crown? 

Wilt suffer a descent to hell, 

And teach, once more, the shades of 
them 

Who in their lives denied Thee 

Twice ten thousand times, in the same 
breath 

That praised the churchly effigy? 


Nay, Lord: 

There is not left on earth enough 
Of solid ground to bear the weight, 
The intolerable, the awful weight, 
Of a new Calvary’s defiant cross; 
A cross that surely would be raised 
To crucify divinity ! 


There is on earth no place prepared, 
No place to shelter Thee. 

Refuse the cup? Spare us the shame 
Of Thy pure sacrifice, a sacrifice 
That Thou hast made in many lands, 
And made in vain. 


Let our red evil have its way 
With us. Let us go down to death, 
If death we choose; or let us find 
Thru night of our Gethsemene 
The everlasting day. 


Lord! Lord! It is not mete 

That any more the ages roll 

About Thy piteous, scarréd feet! 

—Julia A. Hyde. 
rvneremanerrnercrtilterenrernnr eer 
In the Sanskrit, as also in the Hebrew 

and all other alphabets, every letter has 

its occult meaning and its rationale; it is 

a cause and an effect of a preceding 

cause, and a combination of these very 

often produces the most magical effect. 

The vowels especially contains the most 

occult and formidable potencies. 
es 


The silent worship of abstract or nou- 
menal Nature, the only divine manifesta- 
tion, is the one ennobling religion of hu- 
manity. 


The Theosophical Society 


ihe Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

Virst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 7 

Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever, No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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A NEW BOOK. 


A certain malign influence seems to 
vershadow the average student of psy- 
hic phenomena. In all other branches 
f human research we find that keen in- 
tlligence is directed without prejudice 
ward the assembling of facts and their 
uterpretation, But not here. It would 
eem that to approach the borderland is 
) say farewell to the open mind and the 
npartial vision. A few half-digested 
acts justify a verdict that becomes at 
nce a dogma to be defended with em- 
hasis and even passion. It may be the 
ogma of denial or it may be that of 
firmation. That will depend upon 
actors other than those of’ testimony. 
tut indefensible dogma of some kind, 
nwarranted assumption, unsustained 
onviction, seem to bar the portals to 
sychic research. 

For these reasons it is pleasant to find 
uch a volume as the one just given to 
s by Mr. Henry Frank and published by 
1e Stratford Company of Boston. It is 
ntitled “The Challenge of the War.” 
nd it attempts to answer some of the 
uestions that have never been absent 
rom the human mind, but that have now 
ome once more clamorously to the front 
1 this crisis of a world tragedy. Do the 
ead survive? Is the human soul some- 
ling that can exist independently of the 
uman body? Can we look to science 
ər a solution to the problem of death? 

It is not religious assurances that we 
eed. We have them in abundance. It 


Price Five Cents 


is intellectual proof that we demand. 
And yet, perhaps, one should not say 
proof. There can be no communicable 
proof. But there may be evidence. If 
it can be shown that the human mind 
possesses unsuspected powers, that it can 
communicate at a distance, that it can 
force its way into worlds other than the 
world of matter around us, then we are 
the more justified in believing that it 
may survive the body. But let us be 
cautious. Let us not say that survival 
has been proved when actually it is some- 
thing quite other than survival that has 
been proved. Let us not be satisfied 
overmuch with the seeming of things. 
Let us be careful that we do not label as 
proof what is actually no more than in- 
ference. 

For example, Mr. Frank deals with 
the question of thought photography and 
spirit identity. He believes that a 
thought can be photographed, that it has ` 
been done. But what, he asks, is a 
thought? Is it a material something? 
It would seem so, since it can impress 
the photographic plate. 

But it is necessary to be more precise. 
It is not actually the thought that is pho- 
tographed. It is something that is cre- 
ated by thought, something that lies mid- 
way between thought and the brain: 


The mind, by this hypothesis, does not act 
directly on the brain and the cells and the 
nerves, but on a much finer substance. The 


_ action of the will is exercised directly through 


the medium of “radiant matter,” or streams of 
electrons, a substance which exercises tre- 
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mendous energy on the coarser and less re- 
sponsive substance of the microscopic cells. 

When a bell strikes we hear a sound; but 
the sound does not pass directly from the 
striking bell to the ear; it passes through a 
stratum of ether, and it is the vibrations of 
the ether thus energized that effect the tym- 
panum, and cause us to hear. 

Thus, likewise, when we think or exercise 
the power of the will, the thought or voli- 
tion does not by our hypothesis directly af- 
fect the nerve or brain cell; what the energy 
of our thought and will does is first to set 
up particular groups of vibrations among the 
electrons ‘that surround the nerve and the 
brain-cells and through the energy thus di- 
rected causes the functioning of the muscles 
and the organs. By this hypothesis the will- 
energy resides and moves in the body of elec- 
trons or radiant matter that surrounds the 
cells and nerves. 

By our hypothesis thought is the energy of 
an idea taking specific shape among the 
myriad electrons that surround the brain cells. 
A thought then would have shape, form, 
figure—"“a local habitation and a name.” It is 
not only a “thing,” but it is an appreciable 
and apprehesnible object; not opaque, it is 
true, not visible, not even microscopically de- 
tectable. Yet it is actual. 


But if a thought may thus exist as a 
picture inside the brain, as an actual 
thing. may it exist as a picture outside 
the brain? May it maintain its integrity 
outside of the brain? If so, why should 
it not be photographed? Such a photo- 
graph would, of course, be what is now 
regarded as a spirit photograph, “which 
has so long been utterly denied as a pos- 
sibility or accepted as a supernatural 
phenomenon.” 


Mr. Frank asks us to examine the 
facts of “spirit photography” and to ask 
ourselves if, these are actually pictures 
of the dead. or of thought forms. The 
invitation is, of course, wasted on those 
who have already made up their minds. 
It will be wasted on preconceptions and 
credulities. It will be wasted on those 
whose vanity is subtly flattered by the 
assumption that they are in sorne way 
favored as the possessors of passports to 
the “spirit world”: 


Certainly some such explanation is far more 
within the natural methods of the universe. 
within the rational possibility of physical 
agencies, than the theory that a ghost, an 
inexplicable and incomprehensible creation, 
had suddenly manifested itself and accommo- 
dated its hosts long enough for them to catch 
a picture of it. I will shortly present the 
argument that indieates the application of this 
theory of thought to the possibility of an 
after life. But before doing so I should like 
to acquaint the reader with the fact that there 
seems to be a growing scientific disposition 
thus to interpret ghosts and psychic mani- 


festations, without recourse to supra-naturt 
agencies or supernatural spirits. i 


Now it need hardly be said that th 
Theosophist believes firmly and w 
changeably in human survival. But thi 
does not mean that he will allow th 
label of proof to be applied to ewidens 
and facts that are not proof. No trul 
can ever be really sustained by erra 
No cause is aided by credulity. 

a 
“THE GLOSSARY.” 
(By H. P. B.} 

ZODIAC. From the word zodion,, 
diminutive of zoon, animal. This wos 
is used in a dual meaning; it may ref 
to the fixed and intellectual zodiac, or { 
the movable Zodiac. “In astronomy, 
says Science, “it is an imaginary belt j 
the heavens 16 to 18 degrees broa 
through the middle of which pass 
the sun’s path (the ecliptic).” It coq 
tains the twelve constellations whia 
constitute the twelve signs of th 
zodiac, and from which they an 
named. As the nature of the zodiacg 
light—that elongated, luminous, trian 
gular figure which, lying almost in tH 
ecliptic, with its base on the horiza 
and its apex at greater and smaller ahi 
tudes, is to be seen only during the morij 
ing and evening twilights—is entirely ur 
known to science the origin and real sig 
nificance and occult meaning of the zg 
diac were, and are still, a mystery, to al 
save the Initiates. The latter preserve 
their secrets well. Between the Chal 
dean star-gazer and the modern astrola 
ger there lies to this day a wide gulf in 
deed; and they wander. in the words a 
Albumazar, “’twixt the poles, and heavy 
enly hinges, ’mongst eccentricals, cen 
tres, concentricks, circles, and epi-cycles, 
with vain pretense to more than profan 
human skill. Yet, some of the astroly 
gers, from Tycho Brahe and Keplar o 
astrological memory, down to the mod 
ern Zadkiels and Raphaels., have con 
trived to make a wonderful scienc 
from such scanty occult materials a 
they have had in hand from Ptolony 
downwards. To retum to the astro 
logical Zodiac proper, however, it if 
an imaginary circle passing round th 
earth in the plane of the Equator, its firs 
point being called Aries O. Tt is divide: 
into twelve equal parts called “Signs v 
the Zodiac,” each containing 30 degreci 
of space, and on it is measured the Tigh 


Re 


FROM 


scension of celestial bodies. The mov- 
ble or natural Zodiac is a succession of 
onsellations forming a belt of 47 de- 
rees in width, lying north and south of 
te plane of the ecliptic. The precession 
E the Equinoxes is caused by the mo- 
on” of the sun through space, which 
rakes the consellations appear to move 
orward against the order of the signs at 
1e rate of fifty and one-third seconds per 
ear. A simple calculation will show 
iat at this rate the consellation Taurus 
Heb. Aleph) was in the first sign of the 
odiac at the beginning of the Kali 
"uga. and consequently the equinoctial 
oint fell therein. At this time, also, Leo 
ras in the summer solstice, Scorpio in 
1e autumnal Equinox, and Aquarius was 
1 the winter solstice; and these facts 
orm. the astronomical key to half the re- 
gious mysteries of the world—the Chris- 
an scheme included. The Zodiac was 
nown in India and Egypt for incalcu- 
ible ages, and the knowledge of the 
ages (magi) of these countries, with re- 
ard to the occult influence of the stars 
nd heavenly bodies on our earth, was 
ar greater than profane astronomy can 
ver hope to reach to. If, even now, 
then most of the secrets of the Asura- 
aavas and the Zoroasters are lost, it is 
till amply shown that horoscopes and 
udiciary astrology are far from being 
ased on fiction, and if such men as 
Cepler and even Sir Isaac Newton be- 
eved that stars and constellations in- 
uenced the destiny of our, globe and 
ss humanities, it requires no great 
tretch of faith to believe that men who 
vere initiated into all the mysteries of 
ature, as well as into astronomy and 
strology, knew precisely in what way 
ations and mankind, whole racea as well 
s individuals would be affected by the 
o-called “signs of the Zodiac.” 


SWEDENBORG, EMMANUEL. The 
reat Swedish seer and mystic. He was 
orn on the 29th of January, 1688, and 
vas the son of Dr. Jasper Swedenborg. 
sishop of Skara, in West Gothland: and 
ied in London, in Great Bath Street. 
Nerkenwell, on March 29, 1772. Of all 
aystics, Swedenborg has certainly in- 
luenced “Theosophy” the most, yet he 
eft a far more profound impress on 
ficial science. For whilc as an astrono- 
ner, mathematician, physiologist. natu- 
alist, and philosopher he had no rival, 
n psychology and metaphysics he was 
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certainly behind his time. When forty- 
six years of age he became a “Theoso- 
phist” and a “seer”; but although his life 
had been at all timse blameless and re- 
spectable, he was never a true philan- 
thropist or an ascetic. His clairvoyant 
powers, however, were very remarkable; 
, but they did not go beyond this plane 
of matter; all that he says of subjective 
worlds and spiritual beings is evidently 
far more the outcome of his exuberant 
fancy than of his spiritual insight. He 
left behind him numerous works, which 
are sadly misinterpreted by his followers, 
TAURUS. A most mysterious con- 
stellation of the Zodiac, one connected 
with all the “First-born” solar gods. 
Taurus is under the asterisk A, which 
is its figure in the Hebrew alphabet, that 
of Aleph; and therefore that constellation 
is called the “One,” the “First,” after the 
said letter. The Bull is the symbol of 
force and procreative power—the Logos; 
hence, also the horns of the head of Isis, 
the female aspect of Osiris and Horus. 
Ancient mystics saw the ansated cross, 
in the horns of Taurus (the upper por- 
tion of the Hebrew Aleph) pushing 
away the Dragon, and Christians con- 
nected the sign and the constellation with 
Christ. St. Augustine calls it “the great 
City of God,” and the Egyptians called it 
« the “interpreter of the divine voice,” the 
Apis-Pacis of Hermonthis. 
O 


RAJA YOGA. 


Through the sole desire of liberation 
having rooted out attachment to objects 
and renounced personal interest in 
action; with reverential purity, he who is 
devoted to study and the rest, shakes off 
mental passion. 

By inference and according to the 
Vedas the atma is what remains after 
the subtraction of the five sheaths. It is 
the witness, it is absolute knowledge. 

This atma is self-illumined and differ- 
ent from the five sheaths; it is the wit- 
ness of the three states (waking, dream- 
ing. and dreamless sleep) ; it is stainless, 
and unchanging, it is eternal bliss. 

That by which everything is known, 
that which is not known by anything— 
through the subtle intellect, realize that 
knower to be the atma. 

Thus it is that the individual, aban- 
doning the body, the intellect and the 
reflection of Ego becomes sinless, pas- 
sionless, and deathless..by. knowing the 
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all-illuminating atma, which is the seer, 
which is itself the eternal knowledge. 
different from reality as well as un- 
reality, eternal, all-pervading, supremely 
subtle, devoid of within and without, the 
only one, in the centre of wisdom. 

The wise man is free from grief and 
filled with bliss. He fears nothing from 
anywhere. Without knowledge of the 
true self there is no other path open to 
those desirous of liberation for remov- 
ing the bondage of conditioned life. 

When all the differences created by 
illusion have been rejected there remains 
a self-lilumined something which is eter- 
nal, fixed, without stain, immeasurable, 
without form, unmanifested, without 
name, indestructible. 

The wise know that as the supreme 
truth which is absolute consciousness, 
in which are united the knower and the 
knowledge, infinite and unchangeable. 


Realize that thou art “that? which is 
far beyond caste, worldly wisdom, family 
and clan, devoid of name, form, qualities, 
and defects, beyond time, space, and ob- 
jects of consciousness. 

Realize that thouart “that” which is 
supreme beyond the range of all speech, 
but which may be known through the 
eye of pure wisdom. It is pure, absolute 
consciousness, the eternal substance. 

Realize that thou art “that” which is 
devoid of birth, growth, change, loss of 
substance, disease, and death, indestruc- 
tible, the cause of the evolution of the 
universe its preservation and destruc- 
tion. 

Realize that thou art “that” which is 
the cessation of all differentiation, which 
never changes its nature, and is as un- 
moved as a waveless ocean, eternally un- 
conditioned and undivided. 

Realize that thou art “that” which is 
without modification, very great, inde- 
structible, the supreme, different from 
all destructible elements and the inde- 
structible logos, eternal indestructible 
bliss, and free from stain. 

Who is there on this earth with soul 
more dead than he who, having obtained 
a human incarnation and a male body. 
madly strives for the attainment of selfish 
objects? 

He may study the Scriptures. pro- 
pitiate the gods, perform religious cere- 
monies or offer devotion to the gods. yet 
he will not attain salvation even during 


t pronunciation of the word Brahm with 


the succession of a hundred Brahma- 
Yugas except by the knowledge of union 
with the spirit. 

Sons and others are capable of di» 
charging a father’s debts: but mo one 
except one’s self can remove his ow 
bondage. 4 

Others can remove the pain caused by 
the weight of burdens placed on the 
head, but the pain that arises from hunger 
and the like can not be removed except 
by one’s self. 

The nature of the one reality must bel 
known by one’s own clear spiritual per- 
ception, and not through a learned man: 
the form of the moon must be knows 
through one’s own eye, how can it 
known through the medium of others’ 

Who but one’s self is capable of ro 
moving the bondage of ignorance, pas 
sion, and action even in a thousand mi’ 
lion of kalpas? 

Liberation can not be achieved ex 
cept by the direct perception of the 
identity of the individual with the ur} 
versal self, neither by physical training] 
nor by speculative philosophy, nor by iha 
practice of religious ceremonies, nor by 
mere learning. 

Disease is never cured by pronouncing 
the name of the medicine without taki 
ing it; liberation is not achieved by thd 


out direct perception. 

Without dissolving the world of oH 
jects, without knowing spiritual truth 
where is eternal liberation from mer 
external words having no result beyon 
their mere utterance? 

Without the conquest of enemies 
without command of the treasure of 
vast country, by the mere words “I am 
king” it is impossible to become one. 

Therefore wise men should endeave 
by using all efforts to free themselve 
from the bondage of conditioned exis: 
ence, just as all efforts are made for th 
cure of disease. 

Those deluded ones who are bound td 
worldly objects by the bonds of strong 
desire, difficult to be broken, are forcibly 
carried along by the messenger, thei 
own karma, to heaven, earth, and hell. 

If the desire for liberation exists u 
thee, sensuous objects must be left at 4 
great distance as if they were poison 
thou must constantly and fervently seek 
contentment as if it were-ambrosia, als 


kindness, forgiveness, tran- 
quillity, and self-control. 

Whoever attends only to the feeding 
of his own body, doing no good to others. 
and constantly avoids his own duty, and 
not seeking liberation from the bondage 
caused by ignorance, kills himself. 

He who lives only te nourish his own 
body is like one who crosses a river on 
an alligator thinking it to be a log of 
wood. 

Bondage is the conviction of the “I” 
as being related to the non-ego: from the 
ignorance arising out of this spring forth 
the cause of the birth, death, and suffer- 
ing of the individual so conditioned. 
And it is from this error alone that he 
nourishes, anoints, and preserves this 
body, mistaking the unreal for the real, 
and gets enveloped in objects of sense in 
the same way as a cocoon-maker (larva) 
gets enveloped in its own secretion. 

This bondage is incapable of being 
severed by weapons of offense or de 
fense, by wind, or by fire, or by tens of 
millions of acts, but only by the great 
sword of discriminative knowledge, sharp 
and shining, through the favor of Yoga. 

As the water in the tank covered by a 
collection of moss does not show itself, 
so the atma enveloped by the five sheaths, 
produced by its own power and begin- 
ning with the annamaya, does not mani- 
fest itself. 

Upon the removal of the moss is seen 
the pure water capable of allaying heat 
and thirst, and of immediately yielding 
great enjoyment to man. 

When the five sheaths are removed the 
pure pratyagatma (the Logos) the eter- 
nal happiness, all-pervading, the supreme 
light shines forth. 

A wise man must acquire the discrimi- 
nation of spirit and not spirit; as only 
by realizing the self which is absolute 
being, consciousness and bliss, he himself 
becomes bliss. . 

This atma was before birth and death 
and is now: and how can it, the true self. 
the knower of condition and modification, 
be ephemeral, changeable, differentiated. 
a mere vehicle of consciousness ?—Shri 


Sankaracharya, 
rd 


Where is that daring man who would 
presume to deny to vegetation and even 
to mineral a consciousness of their own? 
All he can say is that this consciousness 
is beyond his comprehension, 


sincerity, 


MOON WORSHIP. 


I hear them singing in the open spaces 
The old, old rites, the music of the 
moon; 
The rougher and the sweeter voices 
blending 
To lift the joyous tune. 


I see them dancing in the open spaces 
As moonlit nights grew long; 
Clasped hands and circling steps and 
charmed faces, 
And witchery of song. 


A harmony of hearts to rule the singing 
As loud and low they croon; 

I see them dancing in the open spaces 
The worship of the moon. 

—Edwin Ford Piper, in the Midland, 


em 
TACTLESS SPIRIT MESSAGES. 
(From the New York Evening Post.) 


“Absolute frankness, however valuable 
an indication it may be of honesty of 
purpose, is sometimes tactless. I feel 
sure, for instance, that Sir Conan Doyle 
would have been better pleased if the 
doctor had got reported the details of an 
interview in which the spirit of an old 
friend of his student days borrowed a 
sovereign from him, and that Sir Oliver 
Lodge will read with impatience of the 
experiences which show so clearty the 
influence of the spirits in the three-card 
trick, in thimble-rigging, and in various 
parlor games.” This gentle criticism by 
a writer in the Hesiminster Gazette must 
voice the feeling of many persons who 
take a look at the pages of the latest vol- 
ume they happen to see, purporting to 
present communications from the spirit 
world, Some of these recent ‘“communi- 
cations” are not at all the drivel that 
made incredibility the most charitable 
attitude towards earlier ones. But “tact- 
less” they must often be confessed to be. 
Such is the foreword to a new book, en- 
titled “The Twentieth Plane.” The fore- 
word, “received” on December 15th last. 
reads in part: 

“The sincere reader will grant one 
simple request: Do not prejudge the 
book, but read it in entirety. Think 
of it as an entity. You may not be- 
lieve all; you may not realize it now, yet 
some truths wilil energize and guidingly 
inspire you, 

“Whether you partake of this food 
or not, it still is food. Though you do 
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not know us, some day you will, and the 
truth will prevail.” 

It is signed: “Abraham Lincoln. S.T. 
Coleridge.” 

Whom did these distinguished spirits 
get to compose this foreword? For style 
does not vanish on the other side. The 
volume, by its own statement, “contains 
forty different styles.” Nor can the me- 
dium be charged with it. He, according 
to the frank confession of the publish- 
ers, “is not considered capable of such 
thought or such language” as that in the 
messages, “and,” they add somewhat am- 
biguously, “Dr. Albert Durrant Watson, 
of Toronto, Canada, under whose super- 
vision the sittings were held, is beyond 
suspicion.” Let us test the matter a 
little farther. On page 38 we find: 

May 4—Coleridge. 

“One of the most important avo- 
cations we follow here is this—get it 
exact: . 

“, . . Now in answer to your ques- 
tion as to the avocations of this sphere, 
I can tell you of nothing we strive to 
accomplish half as important as being 
vehicles of the wider light of knowledge 
to the greater souls of your plane.” 

On page 121 Coleridge is credited 
with saying: “When one endeavors to 
convey truth to another they always sug- 
gest a more severe test than they them- 
selves would expect the other to sug- 
gest.” And on page 174 E. B. Brown- 
ing remarks: “Now the folks here have 
another great surprise. Whom do you 
think will speak?” No one seemed to 
be surprised at an error of grammar 
which the poetess while she was on our 
plane would have been incapable of 
making, any more than any one was sur- 
prised that Coleridge should talk like a 
careless schoolboy. As the messages 
were spelled out by means of an indi- 
cator which pointed to the letters one 
after the other in turn, suspicion can not 
attach to the medium, and the mystery 
of the composition remains. All we can 
say is that some one was tactless. 

So with Edmund Burke’s revelation 
that he and John Wilkes were the au- 
thors of the Junius letters. “I was the 
phrase-maker, John Wilkins [he cor- 
rects it to “Wilkes” later] outlined the 
thought.” Very tactless, Burke. [“Call 
me ‘Burke, ” he enjoins.] Are you sure 
that the thought was all contributed by 
Wilkes? And why do you speak of 
“Chatham the elder’? Then there is 


Shakespeare. “Ask him the great ques- 
tion about Hamlet,” says one of the 


party. Before the medium can do so, 
the dramatist replies: “Hamlet was not 
insane. He was as lucid as the per- 


sonification of all the truth in life.” Sir. 
if these are your words, you are your- 
self as mad as Ophelia, or else very. 
very tactless, Tactless, too, is the rep- 
resentation of the spirit realm as ma- 
terial. Dorothy Wordsworth tells how 
Booker T. Washington looks: “As we. 
No difference in soul. Sometimes one 
wears a brown suit, others in white. 
We are nearly all here the pale pink of 
sea-shells.” Ingersoll adds some details: 
“We have no doors, but keep out in- 
truders with a wish. We eat one meal 
only. We sleep four hours, like your 
Edison. We have-no jails. We have 
some delinquents, and cure them. . . . 
We never smoke.” Elbert Hubbard 
comes right down to brass tacks. Asked 
“How far are you from us?” he replies: 
“About 500 miles.” 

He is, indeed, tactlessness itself. On 
January 27, 1918, he is asked how he 
knows the war will end in six months, 
“Clouds clearing now,” he replies. 
“Which side will be victorious?” “Ne? 
ther.” On February 10th he is asked 
whether or not he is sure that the war 
will end in six months. He answers: 
“Yes. P-o-s-i-t-i-v-e!” The indicator. 
it is explained, “was emphatic.” What is 
to happen to the Kaiser? “Death by as- 
sassination.” When? “Do not know 
exactly, but in this year.” On February 
18th he says: “There will be a great 
naval battle in the very near future.” 
“Will it be of great significance?” 
“Very, very! It will help smash things 
all to pieces, and the revoltuion in Ger- 
many will immediately follow. Then the 
glorious end.” “Is Germany likely to 
remain a monarchy after the war?” 
“Yes, for a short time. Say ten years” 
“Under Hohenzollern rule?” “Yes: 
they will explain it for a time.” Or 
February 10th he had been asked to tell 
how he and those he was with knew the 
future. “We see causes set in motion.” 
he replied. It would be more tactful to 
say nothing about them. 

a ed 


Life we look upon as the One Form 
of Existence manifesting in what we 
call matter: or what, incorrectly sepr 
rating them. we name Spirit. Soul, ani 
Matter m man, 


EXIT GOD. 


Of old our fathers’ God was real, 
Something they almost saw, 

Which kept them to a stern ideal 
And scourged them into awe. 


They walked the narrow path of right 
Most vigilantly well, 

Because they feared eternal night 
And boiling depths of hell. 


Now hell has wholly boiled away 
And God become a shade. 

There is no place for him to stay 
In all the world he made. 


The followers of William James 
Still let the Lord exist, 

And call him by imposing names, 
A venerable list. 


But nerve and muscle only count,’ 
Gray matter of the brain, 

And an astonishing amount 
Of inconvenient pain. 


I sometimes wish that God were back 
In this dark world and wide; 

For though some virtues he might lack, 
He had his pleasant side. 

—Gamalicl Bradford, in Contemporary 


Verse. 
ee 
WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


Every atom in the Universe has the 
potentiality of self-consciousness in it, 
and is, like the Monads of Leibnitz, a 
Universe in itself and for itself. It is 
an atom and an angel. 


Space is the one eternal thing that we 
can most easily imagine, immovable in 
its abstraction and uninfluenced by either 
the presence or absence in it of an ob- 
jective universe. 


The desire for a sentient life shows it- 
self in everything, from an atom to a 
sun, and is a reflection of the Divine 
Thought propelled into objective exist- 


ence, into a law that the Universe should 
exist. 


The idea of Absolute Unity would be 
broken entirely in our conception had we 
not something concrete before our eyes 
to contain that Unity. And the Deity 
being absolute, must be omnipresent; 
hence not an atom but contains It with- 
in itself, 


_ H the student bears 
is but One Universal 


in mind that there 
Element, which is 
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infinite, unborn, and undying, and that 
all the rest—as in the world of phenom- 
ena—are but so many various differenti- 
ated aspects and transformations (corre- 
lations they are now called) of that One, 
from macrocosmical down to microcos- 
mical effects, from super-human down to 
human and sub-human beings, the to- 
tality, in short, of objective existence, 
then the first and chief difficulty will dis- 
appear and Occult Cosmology may be 
mastered. 


Drs. Jevons and Babbage believe that 
every thought displaces the particles of 
the brain and, setting them in motion, 
scatters them throughout the Universe: 
they also think that “each particle of the 
existing matter must be a register of all 
that has happened.” Thus the ancient 
doctrine has begun to acquire rights of 
citizenship in the -speculations of the 
scientific world. 


The pivotal doctrine of the Esoteric 
Philosophy admits no privileges or spe- 
cial gifts in man save those won by his 
own Ego through personal effort and 
merit throughout a long series of metem- 
psychoses and reincarnations. 


Spiritual Mind, the upper portion or 
aspect of the impersonal Manas (Mind) 
takes no cognizance of the senses in 
physical man. 


Though “the book volume” of the 
physical brain may forget events within 
the scope of one terrestrial life, the bulk 
of collective recollections can never de- 
sert the Divine Soul within us. Its whis- 
pers may be too soft, the sound of its 
words too far off the plane perceived by 
our physical senses; yet the shadow of 
events that were, just as much as the 
shadow of events that are to come, is 
within its perspective powers, and is ever 
present before its mind’s eye. 


The Doctrine teaches that the only dif- 
ference between animate and inanimate 
objects on Earth, between an animal! and 
a human frame, is that in some the vari- 
ous “Fires” are latent, and in others thev 
are active. The Vital Fires are in all 
things and not an atom is devoid of them. 


The body is simply the irresponsible 
organ, the tool of the Psychic, if not of 
the Spiritual, Man. 


Esoteric Philosophy admits neither 
good nor evil per se, as existing indc- 
pendently in Nature. 


s 


The Theosophical Society 


he Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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AMERICANIZATION. 
(From the Nation.) 


If the proposed plan to serve genuine 
educational ends, therefore, we must 
have clear answers to certain questions. 
Is it designed to increase or diminish 
the power of the “administrators” who 
already overload our schools, from kin- 
dergarten to university, by comparison 
with the power of the teachers who 
teach? Four-fifths of the so-called 
“Americanization” work now carried on 
is an ignorant and narrow attempt to 
force our immigrants into the strait- 
jacket of a provincial, materialistic, and 
inurbane “American” life. Is it for such 
work that we are to spend seven and a 
half millions, or is it for the mutual en- 
richmen# of their life and ours, and for 
the sturdy maintenance of the older 
American ideals that many have been so 
ready to forget during the war? Is 
physical education intended to make of 
the people good working cattle. or is it 
designed to develop the sound body that 
shall be the instrument of the sane, keen 
mind, serving the serene and honest 
spirit? In “equalizing opportunities.” is 
it planned simply to have better build- 
ings and to “raise the standard” of 
teachers by requiring a longer period of 
preparation? In a word, is the proposed 
Department of Education to be machin- 
ery, or is it to be embodied spirit? Is 
it planned to make our children think 
more or less alike? Is it intended to 
produce standardized citizens, guaran- 


Price Five Cents 


teed to think right when Washington 
pushes the button, or is it designed to 


train thoughtful, independent, kindly 
men and endowed in mind 
and it?) ‘That is. central ques- 


der rking of the 


propos j 
et Lid o its effect in 
this ASAP ORGY mán shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 


tion f/ it di at pen ‘too Xarefully pon- 


A PROPHECY. 


(From a sermon by the Rt. Rev. Charles 


Gore, Bishop of Oxford, delivered 
on March 26th.) 


Hilaire Belloc, whose prophecies have 
not always been fulfilled, ventured on a 
prophecy which so far has looked hor- 
ribly like the truth. Please God the 
omen will not be fulfilled, but in a very 
clever article, written as in retrospect 
from the year 3000 A. D. out of a sup- 
posed just recovering civilization, look- 
ing back upon the dark age of total bar- 
barism which had followed the extinction 
of our race after the great war, he de- 
scribed how the scattered fragments of 
information which had been retained 
through the destruction of that civiliza- 
tion intimated what had happened. That 
is to say, that after the great war the 
nations had broken out into social strife , 
and civil war between capital and labor: 
that meanwhile, in their anxiety to hurry 
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home, the deputies of the nations had 
made a peace which seemed satisfactory 
for the moment, but which had left no 
security for the organization of a super- 
national authority. That is, they had got 
preoccupied with their domestic strife; 
meanwhile the period of exhaustion was 
over and another period of conflict, 
originating from another quarter, had 
broken out, and Europe was again at war. 
In its strained and dazed condition this 
had proved the harbinger of a universal 
chaos in which the slowly built up fabric 
of civilization had dissolved. 
ge 
YOGA. 

(The following is a portion of a summary 
from the Utpatti-Prakarana of the Yoga 
Vasishtha contributed by a Hindu student to 
an early number of the Theosophical Review.) 

To gain this peace of mind learn 
the true nature of Bondage and Deliver- 
ance. The manifested universe is di- 
vided into two great halves, knower and 
known, desirer and desired, actor and 
acted on. Pleasures and pains arise 
from intermixtures of these two. The 
existence of the known is the bondage 
of the knower. Its non-existence is the 
true deliverance of the latter. Soe long 
as the seer believes that the seen is real 
and independent of the seer, so long 
shall the seer’s pains and pleasures, too, 
be real. Understand that the object 
world is all illusive; thou shalt under- 
stand that the subject world of endless 
experiences, painful and pleasurable, is 
also all illusive. Realize that the object- 
world is nof, and act independently of 
the self; thou shalt also realize that pains 
and pleasures are not, and not imposed 
on thee by anything outside thyself. 

How then may the seen cease to be? 
If it exists, how can it ever pass out of 
existence? And if it has no being in 
reality, how came it then into existence? 
We see that the seen is, palpably. It is 
not wholly non-existent. It also is al- 
ways disappearing. From existence it 
passes into non-existence, and from the 
latter it emerges back into the former. 
They say that the non-existent has no 
existence, and the existent no non-exist- 
ence. Yet everywhere around us we see 
this assumed law broken every momnt, 
for change, every change, is a coming 
into existence of something that was not, 
and a passing ont of existence of some- 
thing that was. We also see that not un- 
til the “seen” ceases can we have peace. 


And yet it is not enough at all te say tha 
the seen “is not, is not.” 

Not even hy Nirvikalpa-Samadi: 
(meditation when there are no menta 
images remaining) can it be effaced eu- 
tirely. For the most rock-like Nirvi 
kalpa-Samadhi. has an end, as is well 
known to all who have experience of v. 
And then the seen wakes up again at the 
same time as the seer. For the true sec 
and the source of the seen is in the na; 
ture of the seer himself. As a snaki 
mirror holds within its narrow limiti 
yojana (a measure of length) after vo 
jano of mountain, forest, and ocean, +j 
does the subtle Self hold all the univers | 
of the seen within itself. As taste lies! 


hidden in edibles, as oil in the grain ef) 
sesamum, as scents lie hidden in the: 
hearts of flowers, so lies the seen cor! 
cealed in the being of the seer. 

‘Not by mere denials may the seen te: 
abolished, not by any mere turning awa’ 
of the face from it; but by the resolut: 
facing of it and the grasping of its tru: 
nature may it be rendered powerless w 
oppress the seer. Not by tightly shutting 
the eyes may the child escape from th: 
fear of the phantom, but by looking at i 
with a light and understanding that it! 
something bred by its own foolish fancy. 
This gigantic phantom of the manifested! 
universe troubles them no more who have 
examined it with the light of Discrim' 
nation, 


j 
l 
i 
j 


nennen poe 
A TESTIMONIAL. 


A singer who lost her voice, afte 
years of training, when she was on the 
threshold of success and had been we! 
comed as an artist of phenomenal gifts 
has written to E. P. Dutton & Co, cor 
cerning the comfrort she has found " 
the works of Algernon Blackwood du 
ing the years since her future went dows 
in ashes and blackness. “He is,” si 
says, “poet, philosopher, prophet, and iof 
me still more, comforter! If I could bv 
say what. I feel I would like to got 
every unenlightened corner of the ua” 
verse and preach Algernon Blackwonl— 
reveal him as a new prophet! Do w” 
understand why I feel as I do? Mr 
Blackwood has made waiting possible 


pau 

Every kind of subjugation to anotht’ 
is pain, and subjugation to one's self ® 
happiness —Manu, 


“MY WANDERING SOUL.” 


(The following are some stanzas selected 
almost at random from a poem entitled “My 
Wandering Soul” that appears in a volume of 
verse by Lieutenant A. Newberry Choyce, just 
published by the John Lane Company. The 
nook, that is of high merit throughout, is 
talled “Songs While Wandering.”) 


Why should I care . 

[ who have borne from age to age 
So small a share 

Of that predestined agony 
With which the Eternal Plan 
Has burdened Man 

Since Life and Time began? 


Why should I care 

If on the page 

Where records of my soul’s Today are 
shown, 

Small happiness appears; 

And through these present vears 

My bitter tears 

Make dim a memory 

That some great gladness gave to me 

In far-off incarnations I have known? 


. * . 


Why should I care? . 

At times half consciously 

I seem to see 

Dim dead lives in which Love lived for 
me. 


Comes now great Babylon 

Set with a thousand thousand towers 
Beneath a jeweled sky; 

And in the white dust of the street 
Before the sunbeams die, l 
The laughing dancing girls on tiny feel 
Sway through the fading hours. 


And here in Egypt with her palace walls 

Placed ponderous stone on stone by 
bleeding hands : 

Of captive peoples dragged from foreign 
lands. 

Beneath the lash they labor, and their 
eyes 

Have Fear and Hatred striving in them 

_ ever. 

Yet undreamed Beauty glorifies 

hese pain-placed halls, 

\nd Love is throned securely in the land. 


Why does my half-glimpsed vision flee? 
low many lives have sped 

Until I reached today? 

àh, who shall say? 
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Why should I care? . 

In some religious building must I kneel 

And make my frightened prayer 

Where righteous priests prate of eternity 

As if they held the very key 

To Heaven’s own plan in its entirety: 

For this or that sin, daring now to tell 

Of One All Merciful and Just condemn- 
ing me 

To endless Hell? 


Or shall I say 

Silent at times with him alone 
And say:— 

“O Thou Who set my soul 
Upon its way; 

And didst ordain 

That for committed sin 

I should atone 

By measured pain 

When other lives begin, 

I know that Thou wilt hear 
While now I pray. 


“From little hour to hour 

My wandering soul draws near 

To its long-promised Goal. 

O Thou Eternal Power, 

Speed then the Destiny 

That leads me back to Thee. 

And when Today’s swift life is gone 

To shadowed pasts like Babylon, 

Stay close to me 

In life or lives where I must journey 
on... 

O Thou who set my soul upon its way.” 


a ened 
PSYCHIC PHENOMENA, 

(The following review of “The Reality of 
Psychic Phenomena,” by W. J. Crawford, D. 
Se, appears in “The Challenge of the War,” 
by Henry Frank. just published by the Strat- 
ford Company, Boston.) 

Here is a book of genuine merit and 
worthy of study by those who are seri- 
ously interested in occult matters. Many 
of the books which have been written on 
this theme have demanded too much faith 
and trust on the part of the reader to re- 
assure his confidence in the subject mat- 
ter of the treatises. But in this work 
Dr. Crawford approaches the subject 
strictly as a scientist and his conclusions. 
while they will of course not be accepted 
hy all physicists, are nevertheless most 
interesting and suggestive. He experi- 
mented with an unusually sensitive me- 
dium. through a period of extended dura- 
tion, recording in this book eighty-seven 
experiments through her that are..ef-so 
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different a type than what one usually 
meets in psychic research that they can 
not be ignored. Preceding him, no other 
scientist whom I know of, save Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, ever approached the sub- 
ject from the same angle and undertook 
similar tests. But Crookes’ efforts were 
of a more limited nature than those of 
Dr. Crawford. The latter being a me- 
chanical engineer and lecturer in a uni- 
versity was able to invent and utilize 
most sensitive instruments by which to 
detect the presence of a strange force 
that apparently emanated from the body 
of the medium. By scales which he in- 
vented he was able to determine the 
actual amount of the energy that entered 
into or departed from her body, deter- 
mined by the varying weight of her body 
as the force came and went. The book 
is illustrated with many plates indicating 
the instruments invented and used in 
making the tests, thereby enabling the 
reader to understand the scientific method 
employed, One of the most interesting 
features of the work is the deduction of 
what Dr. Crawford calls “the cantilever 
theory.” This embodies his scientific hy- 
pothesis explanatory of the phenomena. 
He believes that there passes from the 
medium during trance states and when 
under influence of what he calls the 
operators,” a sort of bar or rod (invisible 
of course) which tends to curve upward 
at the end and spread out as if it had 
fingers and could grasp objects which it 
contacts. His theory is that by this rod. 
which the “operators” cause to come out 
of the medium’s body the acts of levita- 
tion are performed and the many physical 
phenomena which he sets forth. 


But strange to say, though he has hit 
on as plausible and purely semi-mechan- 
ical theory, he supplements, and some 
may think discounts it by declaring his 
further belief that all these phenomena 
are performed by the intervention of ex- 
carnate spirits, whose identity he be- 
ieves can be discovered. 

This is to me the disappointing fea- 
ure of this very able work. For until 
we know all the capabilities and re- 
sources of the subconscious mental en- 
ergy in the human organism we are 
scarcely justified, it occurs to me. to pos- 
tulate the intervention of super-planetary 
agencies. It appeals to me as a possi- 
bility that the very energy which he in- 
sists must pass from the medium’s hody 


in the shape of a red or bar (and hi: 
reasons for this phase appear to us á 


plausible} is of just the type and qualis | 


that could be operated by the sublimin:! 


forces of the human mind. Speaking «: 
the nature of the energy which function 
he himself says. “Now what kind vi 
potential energy is it? Is it chemical. 


pressure, electrical, heat energy. or sonr | 


form quite unknown to us? Personally 


—and now the reader must remember | 
am again in the region of hypoythes» 
though of hypothesis derived from a con- 
siderable amount of observation—I am 
inclined to think it is a form of chemical 
energy associated with the human nerv- 
ous system, At any rate I think 
there can be little doubt that this psychic 
energy is associated with particles oi 
matter.” 

Having said this, it surprised me that 
the author shonld look beyond the plane 
of invisible “immaterial matter to find 
an explanatory source of his phenomena. 
For in my own work, “Psychic Phenom- 
ena, Science and Immortality” I have at- 
tempted to show that there does exist in 


the human organism this very energy | 


composed of the minutest particles af 
matter known in nature, and that these 
particles escape from the _ life-cell 
(whether in the central-nervous, sympa- 
thetic, or cranial region). 

I there said, “A faint glimpse i 
already given us of a discovery which 
yet promises to divulge this deep fait 
secret. The very latest intimations of 
physical science would seem to indicate 
that there exists within the interior of 
the chemical atom, deeper down even 
than the electrical corpuscle of which 1 
is composed, a secret force, now called 
the ultra-atomic force, that may vel 
clear up many of the mysteries of chem- 
ical action as well as the origin and 
process of living matter.” 

And this is the force that too may un- 
lock the mystery of so-called occult phe- 
nomena. 

The work of Dr. Crawford, though 
disappointing in this detail, will have to 
be reckoned with by that great class ot 
antagonistic scientific philosophers who 
refuse even to undertake a study of the 
occult. Personally I still cling to the 
belief that these manifestations are the 
expressions of energy already resident iu 
the human organism, in its present stage 
of evolution, and that a few more m 


vestigators like Dr. Crawford will dig 
still deeper and so discern the opera- 
tions and laws of this energy. 

The spiritistic hypothesis is naturally 
the most popular and desirable, as it af- 
fords consolation to those who wish to 
feel assured of an after life. Neverthe- 
less no such assurance should be sought 
for save what Nature herself evinces 
and until we have indubitable demonsrta- 
tions of the spirits or personal “ope- 
rators,” we should patiently pursue our 
investigations and accept as a working 
hypothesis that calls for the least faith 
and distortion of our reason. 


a od 
FATAL NUMBER TWO. 

The theory is proposed by a corre- 
spondent in the Manchester Guardian 
that the number 2, when denoting the 
succession of monarchs of the same 
name, has a sinister significance attached 
to it. We are told that “it is rather 
curious that the second royal holder of a 
name has generally proved unfortunate, 
either in his personal concerns or in his 
country’s.” Why this should be so the 
anonymous sponsor of the hypothesis 
does not even attempt to explain, but he 
gives facts. The obvious contemporary 
examples of Wilhelm II and Nicholas 
I] are quoted; also those of yesterday. 
Abdul Hamid II, the deposed tyrant of 
the Ottoman Empire, and Manoel II, the 
amiable, if not altogether blameless, ex- 
King of Portugal. Napoleon II]. it is 
pointed out, was in reality the second 
Napoleon to occupy the throne of 
France, and the last of the French em- 
perors certainly does not stand for suc- 
cess in kingcraft. It may be noted here 
that the correspondent overlooked the 
even more emphatic example of Na- 
poleon II, properly so called, the “young 
Eagle” of Rostand’s tragedy. son of the 
“Little Corporal.” who had been ac- 
claimed King of Rome in his cradle. 
and died, a mere shadow of a youth. a 
prisoner of his own grandfather, Fran- 
as I, of Metternich. 

But we are served with a whole series 
of instances in support of the strange 
heory. In England, we read. William 
l was accidentally killed. Edward TI 
and Richard H were murdered, while 
Tenry IH, Charles H, and James I] were 
all decidedly unlucky monarchs. In 
Scotland we have the same tale. Con- 
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stant I], we are told, was beheaded by 
the Danes. There are Malcolm II and 
Duncan II, murdered; David II, impris- 
oned in England, and James Tl, acci- 
dentally killed. In France the list con- 
tinues; Francis I] left his country 
loaded with debt and a prey to the mis- 
eries of civil war; Henry II died of 
wounds accidentally received. In Spain, 
“Charles Il earned the title of ‘bad.’ 
Henry H was poisoned, and Philip II 
died covered with ulcers. Theodor II of 
Rusisa was murdered, Peter II was de- 
posed, Alexander II and Nicholas II 
were both murdered. Surely, a grim rec- 
ord.” e 

It is, without doubt. It is also an in- 
complete record (says the New York 
Tribune), and can be easily extended 
with instances adduced from Continental 
history. There is Sweden. Its greatest 
ruler, Gustavus II, better known under 
the name of Gustavus Adolphus, bought 
his last victory, on the meadow of 
Lützen, with his life. In Denmark ~e 
see Christian II, by far the ablest mem- 
ber of the house of Oldenburg, deposed 
and imprisoned by rebellious nobles for 
nineteen years in the castle of Sénder- 
borg. History accords him the epithet 
“the Bloody.” In Germany, Frederick 
H, the only genius among medizval em- 
perors, was the last ruler of the house 
of Staufen, and with his death his entire 
life's work collapsed. 


The history of Hungary alone fur- 
nishes enough data to build a theory 
upon. Bela II, surnamed “the Blind.” 
was not born so, but had his eyes pierced 
by rebels. .Andrew H is the Hungarian 
John Lackland. While he was away 
warring for the Holy Sepulchre his 
queen was assassinated by the very man 
he had appointed his lieutenant. Later 
he was compelled by the all-powerful 
barons to sign a document called the 
Golden Bull, justly called the Magna 
Charta of Hungary—a Bill of Rights 
legalizing armed resistance to a despotic 
king. This was in 1222. only seven 
years after the gathering at Runnymede. 
The clause of “lawful rebellion” was 
first applied against Andrew I] himself. 
Charles II. of the house of Anjou, nick- 
named “the Little.” was murdered after 
a few months’ reign. The, defeat and 
death of Louis Tl on the battlefield of 
Mohacs mark the greatest disaster in 
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Hungarian history and ushers in 160 
years of Turkish conquest. 

Curiously, the inventor of this cabal- 
istic theory also has overlooked what 
may be called the classical example of 
the sinister significance of the number 
2. There was an ancient belief current 
in Rome that the city was to fall when 
a second Romulus would ascend the 
throne; and in the year 476, when 
Odoacer, the German soldier of fortune, 
deposed the young Emperor Romulus 
Augustulus, the Western Empire came 


to an end. 
——— 


THE ANCIENT SAGE. 
(By Tennyson.) 
` My son, the world is dark with griefs 
and graves, 
So dark that men cry out against the 
Heavens. 
Who knows but that the darkness is in 
man? 
The doors of Night may be the gates of 
Light; 
Far wert thou born or blind or deaf, and 
then 
Suddenly heal’d, how wouldst thou glory 


in all 

The splendors and the voices of the 
world! 

And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and 
yet 

No phantoms, watching from a phantom 
shore 


Await the last and largest sense to make 

The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 

And show us that the world is wholly 
fair. 


“But vain the tears for darkewd years 
As laughter over uine, 

And vain the laughter as the tears, 
O brother, mine or thine, 

For all that laugh, and all that weep, 
And all that breathe are one 

Slight ripple on the boundless decp 
That moves, and all is gone.” 


But that one ripple on the boundless 
deep 
Feels that the deep is boundless, and it- 
self 
For ever changing form, but evermore 
One with the boundless motion of the 
deep. 
“Yet wine and laughter friends! and set 
The lamps alight, and call 
For golden music, and forget 
The darkness of the pall.” 


If utter darkness closed the day, my 
son— 

But earth’s dark forehead flings athwart 
the heavens 

Her shadow crown’d with stars—and 
yonder—out 

To northward—some that never set, but 
pass 

From sight and night to lose themselves 
in day. 

I hate the black negation of the bier. 

And wish the dead, as happier than our- 
selves 

And higher, having climb’d one step be- 
yond 

Our village miseries, might be borne in 
white 

To burial or to burning, hymn'd from 
hence 

With songs in praise of death, and 
crown’d with flowers! 


“O worms and maggots of today 
Without their hope of wings!” 


But louder than thy rhyme the silem 
Word 

Of that world-prophet in the heart of 
man. 


“Tho some have gleams or so they say 
Of more than mortal things.” 


Today? but what of yesterday? for oft 

On me, when boy, there came what then 
I call’d, 

Who knew no books and no philosophies. 

In my boy-phrase “The Passion of the 
Past.” 

The first gray streak of earliest summer- 
dawn, 

The last long stripe of waning crimson 
gloom, 

As if the late and early were but one— 

A height, a broken grange, a grove, a 
flower 

Had murmurs “Lost and gone and lost 
and gone!” 

A breath. a whisper—some divine fare- 
well— 

Desolate sweetness—far and far away — 

What had he loved, what had he lost, the 
boy? 

I know not and I speak of what has 
been. 

And more, my son! for more than 

once when I 

Sat all alone, revolving in myself 

The word that is the symbol of myself. 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed. 

And passed into the-Nameless, as a 


cloud 

Melts into Heaven. 
the limbs 

Were strange not mine—and yet no 
shade of doubt 

But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of 
Self 

The gain of such large life as match'd 
with ours 

Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in 
words, 

Themselves but shawods of a shadow- 
world. 


I touch’d my limbs, 


pO 


THE FAILURES. 


We were busy making money 
In the world's great game; 
We were “gathering the honey” 

When the vision came. 
We greeted it with laughter, 
Though we frowned upon 
“The fools” who followed after, 
When the dream had gone. 


Oh, we were canny schemers, 
So we sold and bought; 

And jeered the silly dreamers 
And the dream they sought. 

We gave but fleeting glances 
To that “hare-brained crew,” 

For we took no stock in fancies— 
Till the dream came true! 


So much had gold imbued us, 
So had greed been nursed, 
We'd let the Best elude us 
And we'd kept the Worst; 
We long to “do it over,” 
But we can not try, 
For every dream’s a rover, 
And our dream’s gone by! 
—Berton Braley, in Collier's. 


Oo ae 


ROME ACCLAIMS THE OMEN. 


Under the prevailing acute stress of 
national anxiety respecting the immi- 
nent decisions of the peace conference in 
regard to Italy the ancient Roman belief 
in omens has been revived with remark- 
able vigor (says a Milan dispatch to the 
New York Times). When Gabriele 
d’Arnunaio lately unfurled on the heights 
of the Capitoline Hill the sacred banner 
brought from Dalmatia, in which had 
been wrapped the bodies of heroes, it was 
observed that its embroidered border de- 
scended to lap the water in the antique 
fountain underneath. Then the black 
band of mourning with which the war- 
rior-poet had draped the banner was 
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twice blown away, as if in displeasure, 
by sudden gusts of wind. 


“Two first-rate good omens!” ex- 
claimed d'Annunzio. “But our faith 
must await from this hallowed hill a per- 
fect third.” 

Surely enough, this was vouchsafed 
yesterday, when the sacred wolf Hara- 
gott, caged on the Capitol, gave birth to 
a litter of five. The Roman populace 
is wild with joy, for the latest bulletin 
announces that the mother and her new 
offspring are all doing well. 

merece encemenetti 


MISS FINGAL. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s new novel, “Miss 
Fingal,” which has just been published 
by the Scribners, will doubtless arouse 
wide discussion, says a press note, since 
it is a fictional presentation of one of the 
most subtle and plausible of all psychic 
phenomena: that of the “reincarnation” 
of the personality of one individual in 
another after death. It recalls the his- 
torically famous case of the “Watseka 
Wonder.” The “Watseka Wonder,” it 
may be remembered, was a young girl 
who at a certain age showed herself at 
various times dominated by a strange 
personality which was finally identified 
as that of another girl of similar age who 
had died some years previous; and the 
“Watseka Wonder” showed the most 
startling recollection, when so dominated, 
of matters with which only the dead girl 
could have been acquainted. Mrs. Clif- 
ford presents in “Miss Fingal” a some- 
what similar case: into the colorless life 
of Aline Fingal comes a vital friendship 
with a young wife and mother who has 
separated from her husband though she 
still loves him. Aline meets with an all 
but fatal accident ard the wife dies— 
apparently. But in reality the wife’s love 
for her husband and children and vari- 
ous other qualities of her personality 
have entered Aline Fingal’s colorless life 
and live on in her. The novelist’s chief 
problem, of course, is whether there shall 
be a dissociation of the two personalities, 
and what effect it shall have on the union 
of the second young woman and the be- 
reaved husband, which soon takes place. 
The London Daily Express concludes its 
review of “Miss Fingal’: “It gives a 
new clue to a baffling mystery of exist- 
ence nearer to us in dreams than in day- 
light.” 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—-To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, i 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


‘Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


Price 5 cents - $1 a year 
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SATURN. 
(Anonymous. ) 


I am the First and the Last., I am 
the Beginning and the End. 

1 am the Dread (Guardian of 
Threshold. 

I come to you with gaunt and pallid 
face, cold and lifeless as the dead. I 
stretch out my arms as a barrier to stop 
your progress until you have met me face 
to face. 

Come, look into my dead and lusterless 
eyes. Look at my ghastly face if you 
dare! Look me in the face and recog- 
nize me for what I am; for until you 
meet me face to face and know me and 
conquer me ye can not pass on. 

I am the Guardian whom all neo- 
phytes must meet and recognize before 
[ will let them advance. I am Saturn, 
the First and the Last, the Great Reaper. 
l am He that binds, that congeals, that 


the 


solidifies. I am He that seems like a 
corpse; for I am all that is dead and 
lifeless. 

Look! Look into my dead face and 


recognize me! What do I mean? I am 
the sadness and the darkness and the 
coldness of death, and these aspects the 
neophyte must overcome. 

The planetary forces that give you life 
ever push you onward and outward on 
the Great Spiral of Life. Day after day 
they push you farther and farther away 
onward and outward, until ye reach my 
domains. Here I stretch out my grizzled 
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arms and bid you halt; for I am He that 
says, “So far shall ye go and no far- 
ther,” and not even can the forces of the 
gods pass my domain. The neophyte 
meets each planetary condition and 
evolves with it until the confines of the 
Spiral of Life reach the domain of 
Saturn. Here do I meet him and say, 
“Thus far shalt thou go.’ Stand, look 
me in the face! Are you proof against 
the frozen breath of this dread god? 
Can you bear to have your Ideals shat- 
tered, your advance retarded, all that 
seemed good and true fail you? Can you 
meet those forces undaunted,, and seize 
them and turn discouragement into 
power? 

Can ye be still and reach the stage of 
calm contemplation while all that you 
love and believe in seems to wither and 
die in your grasp? For not until ye 
have grasped my weapons and gained 
power can ye pass me and go onward. 

Think ye there is no reason why 
Saturn stands at the threshold? At the 
outpost of Life and Evolution? In the 
foundation of the Universe it was Saturn 
who made the cosmic centre and gave 
stability and inertia upon which the 
other planetary forces act. It was the 
force sent out in the beginning and the 
last to return, the power of holding still, 
of holding fixed and immovable. It is 
the dot that expanded into a circle, con- 
taining all that can be used in a cosmic 
manifestation. 

It corresponds to the aura of a man. 
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that which limits and confines his life 
forces and prevents them from being dis- 
sipated. Itis the measure of a man. 


In the Solar System the planets are 
ever sending their forces outward into 
space, and were it not for me (Saturn) 
they would go onward beyond the con- 
fines of this system and be dissipated in 
space. But when they reach my domain 
I stop them and say, “So far shalt thou 
go.” I build a wall about the universe 
and turn back the separate forces and 
blend them into one. 

It is this wall which creates form and 

number. I am He that binds and that is 
bound with the three bands (Rings of 
Saturn). I hold the three forces that 
bind body, soul, and spirit. It is the 
force of this calm that can bind and 
hold that ye must learn; for as long as 
anything can upset you and disturb your 
calm ye can not pass on. This is why 
Saturn ts the Guardian of the Portals. 
The planetary gods leads the neophyte 
down the Spiral until the last round is 
reached, and there stand I. 
“If it were not for my outstretched 
arms ye might be, pushed on over the 
edge of the Spiral and be lost in space 
(Outer Darkness)—the dead space be- 
tween where the force of one planet 
leaves off and the force of the next be- 
gins, 

But ye must face this abyss and calmly 
contemplate its depths without losing 
your balance before ye have the strength 
to turn and walk inside the Spiral Then 
your path is no longer outward, but ever 
inward, where vou will gather the inner 
essence of Life. Then, for the soul that 
has dared to meet me and face me and 
wrest from me that power of calm and 
stability and turn and walk upward on 
the inside of the Spiral, for him do I 
gather up the planetary forces and send 
hem backward to him as helpers. 
Saturn is then no longer the Reaper, but 
Kronos, the god of time. Ye have to 
see the outward face of Death, the 
Reaper, before ye can recognize Saturn's 
real face. 

Then does he become benign and his 
ower is the real power of wisdom. But 
ye must be able to correlate with this 
Saturn force before you can begin to in- 
volve. The neophyte can not pass on 
until he has learned the lesson of sta- 
bility (in psychic development if we lose 


our power of calm and stability we be 
come insane, i. e., pass into outer dark- 
ness), and can conquer by discernment 
He must learn to stand still while hi 
vitals are frozen by my icy breath: for 


„I am the winter time when all is cok! 


and dead, and I must be met and passe! 
before the spring can come. Ont of thi; 
ordeal he must gather the power thi: 
binds together into an entity all the force 
he has received from the planetary god. 
I am He that was sent out in the begin- 
ning, hence am I called Lucifer, Star «! 
the Morning. I am he of whom it is said. 
“I saw Satan (Saturn) as lightning fal! 
from Heaven” (Luke x, 18). I am the 
Angel of the Revelations that goes forth 
to weigh and take the measure of a! 
men. 


No man is a man until he has Deer 
measured, until he has cognized the Sa: 
urn force and has gained its stability. 

Saturn is also silent contemplatio. 
Saturn is the power to silently contem- 
plate the overthrowing of your mo? 
cherished ideals without letting it ups’ 
you. No one can gain this power uni: 
Saturn has been met and conquered. 
You must be able to face the world with 
death, pallid and stark, standing at vour 
elbow. Saturn is the melancholia of the 
world which if not conquered leads on 
to insanity and death. 


But in his other aspect he is stabilis ; 
even though it appears the calm of death. 
Ye must become as dead to the worl 
and its changing affairs as though ver 
were in the grave. This test was sno 
bolized in ancient days in the mysteries 
by placing the neophyte in a coffin fer 
three days. These are the three days © 
three rings of Saturn that bind you han 
and foot, body. soul, and spirit: and the 
neophyte remains bound until he cor 
quers them, not only physically and ont 
wardly, but also inwardly on the inne’ 
rings. And when Saturn is conquere! 
you will find him Lucifer, the brilliar’ 
Angel of Light, the Bright Star of the 
Morning who shall make all things plan 
unto you. 


But to knew me you must first met! 
me face to face. Ye must see my gaum 
arms reaching out for you and bokds 
walk into those ghastly arms and tear 
the mask from my dead and frozen face. 
and warm my cold heart with the warmth 
of your breasts. Come to me and wren! 


from me the power of silence, of quiet 
contemplation, of standing still. 

To know me ye must study me and 
ind out my secret. My message is not 
o give you my force. I can not. Ye 
nust wrest it from me in battle. I am 
he dread god of the Threshold guarding 
all wisdom. How dare ye pass me? 

I am placed here at the end of things 
o weigh and measure you; for after ye 
pass me there is no other, and ve are 
free to pass onward and inward toward 
the fount of all light and all wisdom. 
No more can the forces assail you nor 
the terrors of the abyss draw thee down, 
for ye are inside the Spiral and turn 
back only of vour own free will. 

But ve dare not pass on until ye meet 
me, until ye feel the grip of this grizzly 
hand at thy throat shutting off thy life's 
breath, until ye feel my icy hand on thy 
cheek. Thus must ye wrestle, and if I 
conquer down in the abyss ve go, but if 
ye conquer I am your Saviour and your 
servant. 


ee eed 
HINDU MAGIC. 


In 1901 when I went to the East I 
stopped over at Colombo and ran down 
to Monte Lavinia, where, on the beach, 
I, with a number of other passengers 
from the steamship Hamburg, witnessed 
an example of Oriental hypnotism. for 
such I am satisfied it was (writes J. A. 
Taber in the New York Herald). 

At low tide there were some two him- 
dred yards of beach between the water 
and the nearest fringe of trees and here, 
in the centre of a crowd of perhaps 
three hundred spectators, a Hindu went 
through the preliminary tricks of charm- 
ing snakes and making a mango bush 
grow from a mere seed. 

He then took a basket, dome-shaped, 
large enough to cover a small boy. and 
inverting it on the sand drove a short 
rapier through it repeatedly. He then 
covered the basket with a rug and after 
a weird incantation withdrew the rug 
from the basket which he raised and I 
distinctly saw what two English officers 
who stood by me saw, and which every 
one whom I afterward asked concern- 
ing the trick, saw—a small naked boy 
whom the Hindu led around the circle of 
spectators. Once more in the centre of 
the ring of spectators the Hindu bent 
down and raised a ladder which the child 
hegan to climb and as he climbed the 
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Hindu lifted the ladder off the ground 
until he held it at arms’ length above 
his head, when he stepped away, leaving 
the boy on the ladder without any sup- 
port from below. In a few moments he 
drew the ladder down to the ground 
again, replaced the basket over the hoy, 
and again piercing the basket with the 
rapier, turned the basket right side up 
and carrying it around among the crowd 
showed that it was empty. 

I asked at least a dozen of my fellow- 
passengers what they had seen and each 
and every one corroborated what I had 
beheld. And vet when the snap shots, 
taken while the ladder and hoy were in 
the air, were developed they showed 
everything clearly, the beach, the crowd, 
the trees, the Hindu, the basket, the rug. 
but neither ladder nor boy. 

Upon my return trip from the East | 
met a celebrated Swami, the brother of 
Swami Anudananda, with whom T had 
many interesting conversations, and he 
informed me that it was not at all un- 
common in India for these so-called 
fakirs to hypnotize not only a small num- 
ber of people. but even as large a crowd 
as a thousand. 4 

I have spoken to several well-known 
Japanese, who have all told me the same 
thing and on one occasion in Paris I 
saw a Hindu hypnotize the entire au- 
dience in a theatre to see a woman who 
did not exist and yet whose draperies 
several people in the audience touched. 

a a 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND SPACE. 

(By Annie Besant.) 

In the world of form, a form occupies 
a definite space, and can not he said to 
be—if the expression may be pardoned 
—in a place where it is not. That is. 
occupying a certain place. it is closer 
to or more distant from other forms 
also occupying certain places in rela- 
tion to its own. Tf it would change 
from one place to another, it must cross 
over the intervening space; the transit 
may be swift or slow, rapid as the light- 
ning flash, shiggish as the tortoise, but 
it must be made, and it occupies some 
time, whether the time be brief or long. 

Now with regard ia consciousness, 
space has no existence. Consciousness 
changes its state, not its place. and em- 
braces more or less, knows or does not 
know of that which is noteitself, just in 
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proportion as it can or can not answer 
to the vibrations of the non-selves. Its 
horizon enlarges with its receptivity, f 
c., with its power of response, with its 
power to reproduce vibrations. In this 
there is no question of traveling, or 
crossing over intermediate intervals. 
Space belongs to forms, which affect 
each other most when near each other, 
and whose power over each other di- 
minishes as their distance from each 
other increases. 

All successful students in concentra- 
tion re-discover for themselves this non- 
existence of space for consciousness. A 
true Adept can acquire knowledge of 
any object by concentrating upon it, and 
distance in no way affects such concen- 
tration. He becomes conscious of an ob- 
ject. say on another planet, not because 
his astral vision acts telescopically, but 
because in the inner region the whole 
universe exists as a point: such a man 
reaches the Heart of Life, and sees all 
things therein. 

It is written in the Upanishads that 
within the heart there is a small cham- 
ber, and therein is the “inner ether,” 
which is co-extensive with space; this 
is the Atma, the Self, immortal, beyond 
grief: “Within this abide the sky and 
the world; within this abide fire and air. 
the sun and the moon, the lightning and 
the stars, all that is and all that is not 
in This (the universe) (Chandogyo- 
panishat, VIIE, 1-3). 

This “inner ether of the heart” is an 
ancient mystic term descriptive of the 
subtle nature of the Self, which is truly 
one and all-pervading, so that any one 
who is conscious in the Self is conscious 
at all points of the universe. Science 
says that the movement of a body here 
affects the farthest star, because all 
bodies are plunged in, interpenetrated by, 
ether, a continuous medium which trans- 
mits vibrations without friction, there- 
fore without loss of energy. therefore to 
any distance. This is on the form side 
of Nature. How natural then that con- 
sciousness, the life side of Nature. should 
be similarly all-pervading and continu- 
ous. 

We feel ourselves to be “here” be- 
cause We are receiving impressions from 
the objects around us. So when con- 
sciousness vibrates in response to “dis- 
tant” objects as fully as to “near” ob- 
jects, we fecl ourselves to be with them. 
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If consciousness responds to an even 
taking place in Mars as fully as to an 
event taking place in our own room. 
there is no difference in its knowledge 
of each, and it feels itself as “here” it 
each case equally. There is no question 
of place, but a question of evolution of 
capacity. The Knower is wherever his 
consciousness can answer, and increase 
in his power to respond means inclusion 
within his consciousness of all to which 
he responds, of all that is within hs 
range of vibration. 

Here again physical analogy is helpful. 
The eye sees all which can send into % 
light-vibrations, and nothing else. Tt can 
answer only within a certain range «i 
vibrations; all beyond that range. above 
or below it. is to it darkness. The old, 
Hermetic axiom: “As above is below., 
is a clue in the labyrinth which sur, 
rounds us, and by a study of the reflec 
tion below we can often learn something: 
of the object above which casts thai 
reflection. 

One difference between this power o; 
being conscious at any place and “going 
to” the higher planes is that in the first 
case the Jiva, whether encased in i 
lower vehicles or not, feels himself at 
once in presence of the “distant” of | 
jects, and in the second, clothed in the 
mental and astral bodies, or in the men, 
tal only, travels swiftly from point t 
point and is conscious of translation 
A far more important difference is the 
in the second case the Jiva may fire 
himself in the midst of a crowd of ol- 
jects which he does not in the least ur 
derstand, a new and strange world which 
bewilders and confuses him; while in th: 
first case he understands all he sees, an¢ 
knows in every case the life as well æ 
the form. Thus studied. the light ° 
the One Self shines through all, and + 
serene knowledge is enjoyed which ci! 
never be gained by spending numberle> 
ages amid the wilderness of forms. 

Concentration is the means where 
the Jiva escapes from the bondage à 
forms and enters the Peace. “For hit 
without concentration there is no peace. 
quoth the Teacher (Bhagavad Gita. | 
66). for peace hath her net on a roc 
that towers above the tossing waves ! 
form.—Frrem “Thought Power: [ts Cot 
trol and Culture.” 

(The reader would do well to hk: 
little cautious in his-interpretation of th 
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earned author's statements that “with 
regard to consciousness, space has no 
existence,” and that “space belongs to 
orms.” These would be correct if ap- 
nied to our sense of space, but not in 
relation to space itself. The normal mind 
conceives of space as the distance be- 
ween objects or forms, but space would 
je none the less existent if there were 
no objects or forms contained in it. 
The ancient philosophers recommended 
he banishment of forms or bodies by a 
process that may be roughly described 
as thinking them away. In that event. 
only space would remain. It would be 
he one eternal, unchangeable reality.) 


cae 
FROM THE GLOSSARY, 
(By H. P. B.) 
IAMBLICHUS., A great Theurgist, 


mystic, and writer of the third and fourth 
centuries, a Neo-Platonist and philoso- 
pher, born at Chalcis in Coele-Syria. 
Correct biographies of him have never 
existed because of the hatred of the 
Christians; but that which has been 
gathered of his life in isolated fragments 
from works by impartial Pagan and in- 
dependent writers shows how excellent 
and holy was his moral character, and 
how great his learning. He may be 
called the founder of theurgic magic 
among the Neo-Platonists and the re- 
viver of the practical mysteries outside 
of temple or fane. His school was at 
first distinct from that of Plotinus and 
Porphyry, who were strongly against 
ceremonial magic and practical theurgy 
as dangerous, though later he convinced 
Porphyry of its advisability on some oc- 
casions, and both master and pupil firmly 
believed in theurgy and magic, of which 
the former is principally the highest and 
most efficient mode of communication 
with one’s Higher Ego, through the me- 
dium of one's astral body. Theurgic is 
benevolent magic, and it becomes goetic, 
or dark and evil. only when it is used 
for necromaney or selfish purposes: but 
such dark magic has never been prac- 
ticed by any theurgist or philosopher. 
whose name has descended to us wn- 
spotted by any evil deed. Se much was 
Porphyry (who became the teacher of 
lamblichus in Neo-Patlonic philosophy) 
convinced of this, yet though he himself 
never practiced theurgy. vet he gave in- 
structions for the acquirement of this 
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sacred science. Thus he says in one of 
his sacred writings, “Whosoever is ac- 
quainted with the nature of divinely 
luminous appearances knows also on 
what account it is requisite to abstain 
from all birds (and animal food) and 
especially for him who hastens to be 
liberated from terrestrial concerns and 
to be established with the celestial gods.” 
Moreover, the same Porphyry mentions 
in his Life of Plotinus a priest of Egypt, 
who, “at the request of a certain friend 
of Plotinus, exhibited to him, in the 
Temple of Isis at Rome, the familiar 
daemon of that philosopher.” In other 
words, he produced the theurgic invoca- 
tion by which Egyptian Hierophant or 
Indian Mahatma, of old. could clothe 
their own or any other person’s astral 
double with the appearance of its Higher 
Ego, or what Bulwer Lytton terms the 
“Luminous Self,’ the Augoetdes, and 
confabulate with it. This it is which 
Jamblichus and many others, including 
the medieval Rosicrucians, meant by 
union with Deity. Tamblichus wrote 
many books, but only a few of his works 
are extant, such as his “Egyptian Mys- 
teries” and a treatise “On Demons,” in 
which he speaks very severely against 
any intercourse with them. He was a 
biographer of Pythagoras and deeply 
versed in the system of the latter, and 
was also learned in the Chaldean Mys- 
teries. He taught that the One, or uni- 
versal Monad, was the principle of all 
unity as well as diversity, or of Homoge- 
neity and Heterogeneity: that the Duad, 
or two (“Principles”) was the intellect. 
or that which we call Buddhi-Manas: 
three was the Soul (the lower Manas). 
ete., etc. There is much of the theo- 
sophical in his teachings, and his works 
on the various kinds of daemons (Ele- 
mentals) are a well of esoteric knowl- 
edge for the student. His austerities, 
purity of life. and earnestness were great. 
lamblichus is credited with having been 
once levitated ten cubits high from the 
ground, as are some of the modern 
Yogis, and even great mediums. 
ee 


KABBALATT. 
(By Ehas Gewurz.) 


. 


When the soul is ready to come down 
to earth an Angel delegated for this pur- 
pose shows her the career which she 
would have to traverse while in the fesh 
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in order to return to her appointed place 
in the spheres. As a rule the soul re- 
fuses to descend, but the law having de- 
creed it she has to obey and she comes 
down involuntarily. The last sound fall- 
ing upon her ears is the voice of her 
Guardian Angel saying: “Go thy way in 
peace and live so that thou turnest dark- 
ness into light and bitterness into that 
which is sweet. Make thy garment 
white and form of thyself a ladder by 
which sister souls of thine can some day 
ascend unto thy Father in Heaven.” 
Throughout life the soul does not re- 
member this admonition, but when death 
comes, her guardian angel meets her and 
asks: “What has thou done with my 
advice?” Blessed is that soul which can 
answer, “I have let my life be governed 
thereby.” 


The Kabbalistic interpretation of the 
sacrifice of Isaac on Mount Moriah. 


After passing through the four king- 
doms of nature: - 
(1) The mineral kingdom (Motion). 
(2) The vegetable kingdom (Life) 
(3) The animal kingdom (Sense) 
(4)' The human kingdom (Thought) 
the spirit arrives on the fifth plane, upon 
which alone the regenerative process 
for the spiritualization of the soul can 
commence. This plane is made up of 
cosmic matter known to Kabbalists as 
the quintessence and to Occultists as 
elemental essence. Out of this the atoms 
for the reconstruction of the spiritual 
body are collected by the regenerated 
spirit. But before this new temple can 
be inhabited it must first be purified 
from all the gross elements that have 
perchance been left in it by the elementals 
constituting the four lower kingdoms of 
nature, viz, movement, life. sense, and 
thought. The first three of these offer 
no appreciable difficulties, but the fourth, 
the human kingdom with the imagina- 
tion of man belonging to it, is the hard- 
est to overcome. The reason for this is 
that all the life essence of the being are 
concentrated in it. The very conscious- 
ness of self resides therein. The Bible, 
which is (as is well known to all Initi- 
ates) a descriptive record of the great 
work, refers to the imagination as Isaac. 
This Isaac has to be slain and annihi- 
lated before the spirit can return to its 
source. Abraham, who stands for the 
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aspirant, must be willing to surrender his 
lower mind and the imaging faculty 
pertaining thereto. As soon, however. 
as he is ready to give it up he is shown 
a way how to retain it after sanctifying 
it for the use of the pure soul. When 
Abraham (the aspirant) is ready to offer 
Isaac (the self mind) the Angel from 
heaven says. “No, don’t destroy the 
youngster. I do not desire his destruc- 
tion, but his purification. Use him, but 
not for earthly purposes. Let the divine 
light shine upon it, and let it guide thy 


steps.” 


Insect and reptile, fish and bird ani 
beast, 
Cast their worn 
robes to don; 
Tree, fower, and moss put new years 
raiments on; 
Each natural type, the greatest as th 


robes aside, fresi 


least, 
Renews its vesture when its use hath 
ceased. 
How should man’s spirit keep in uni- 
son 


With the world’s law of outgrowth. 
save it won 
New robes and ampler as its growth in- 
creased? 
Quit shrunken 
‘philosophy ! 
Let gently die an art's decaying fire! 
Work on the ancient lines, but yet be 
free 
To leave and frame anew, if God i 
spire ! 
The planets change their surface as the 
roll: 
The force that binds the spheres must 
bind the soul—Henry G. Hewlet. 
a Beets 


AN INDICTMENT. 
(By Morrison L. Swift.) 


Modern man, I say it not irreverenth. 
is a creature who fouls his own nes. 
This planet with its natural splendor: 
and sublimities and its transcendent pò 
tentialities is his nest, and yet man has 
made it hardly better than a filthy 
sepulchre in which, self-crucified, he 
hastens to bury himself. Look at it. See 
only that which a clean bird would not 
have in its nest, which a clean mankin! 
would not hot have in its world, Disease 
poverty, squalor, slums,  stintednes: 
stupidity, sacramental ignorance, 
denness, the prisoning life -of sedentary 


creed, and dwarted 


decay, blood war, money war, trade war, 
class war, overwork, no work, parasite 
idleness, waste, luxury, greed, impound- 
nent of monopolizable beauty selfishly, 
the reign of rivalry and hate, and the 
frantic adoration of our effulgent gour- 
mand goddesses, Feasting and Frivolity. 

This, masters, is what you have made 
of your world. Is it alluring? Are vou 
proud of it?—From “Can Mankind Sur- 
vive?” Published by the Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. 


C 
THOUGHT FORMS. 


The following dispatch appeared in the 
New York Times of August 15, 1911: 
“Paris, August 11th—Much interest has 
been aroused by announcement of the 
well-known scientific investigator, Com- 
mandant Darget, of the success in pho- 
tographing human thought. Commandant 
Darget, who has devoted a long time to 
the study of hypnotism and kindred sub- 
jects, stated yesterday to the Academy 
of Sciences that after many trials he had 
succeeded in obtaining photographic im- 
pression of thoughts of concrete objects. 
He produced as evidence two photo- 
graphs, one showing a walking stick and 
the other a bottle, in each case the image 
heing perfectly distinct. In explanation 
he gave the following account of the 
process: After staring a long time on 
the object to be photographed in a strong 
red light, he fixed his gaze with all the 
will power at his command on a photo- 
graphic plate that had been previously 
immersed in a weak developer in a dark 
room. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour the image of the object appeared 
on the negative. According to the com- 
mandant’s theory these astounding re- 
sults are due to certain obscure light 
rays which he calls V rays. As the 
Academy is a highly official body of 
Savants in France, and all Commandant 
Darget’s experiments were made in the 
presence of six witnesses, it seems dif- 
ficult to doubt their authenticity.” 

i 


IS THE MODERN CHILD SINCERE? 


“Good breeding produces good man- 
ners,” says Prudence Bradish in her 
latest book, “Mother Love in Action.” 

“And yet I have in mind certain children 
‘whose outward manners are perfect, but 
whom I know to be the embodiment of 
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selfishness. I know some little gamins 
over on the East Side of New York who 
are more comfortable companions. I 
have seen the modern child carry out to 
the letter every detail of her French gov- 
erness’ instructions—and be all the time 


a hateful, incon- 
siderate lii ' Bradish 
has madg Wnanifold 
problemsliqf pag nite l out of 
her own \experienc eg perience 
of others, Ya Ry Love in 


Action.” hich is pub- 
lished by the Harpers, Heals with the up- 
bringing of children from babyhood to 
college days. 
ee 
REBIRTH. 
(By Marion Erwin.) 

If we had only one galaxy of systems, 
and all the outside space be void, all the 
suns in that system would long since 
have radiated their heat into space, and ` 
by loss of kinetic energy the entire sys- 
tem would be non-luminous and dead. If 
there are processes going on which will 
inevitably bring the entire physical uni- 
verse to a kinetic death, at some definite 
time in the future (since time in the 
past is unlimited) the human mind can 
not escape the conclusion that the death 
event should long ago have happened. 

Nor does it aid us to imagine a begin- 
ning of the process, unless we assume 
that we have under consideration onlw 
one system of a still larger universe, and 
that in this endless universe there is go- 
ing on by operation of natural laws an 
endless cycle of birth, death, and resur- 
rection of systems, If one system is go- 
ing to its death because of the gradual 
loss of kinetic energy through radiation, 
outward into space, there must be an- 
other system in process of building else- 
where.. .. 

We must therefore conceive that in 
the universe Matter is beig created by 
radiation from other matter all the time: 
that there is going on all the time the 
gathering up of this new-born matter by 
gravitation into clusters and suns; that 
in time these suns go to a kinetic death, 
and finally the matter of which they are 
composed is converted again into ether 
substance. Thus we have an endless 
cycle of births, lives, deaths, and resur- 
rections in the material universe.—From 
“Universe and the Atom. ? 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
es philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. : 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll is pre- 
sumably a representative theologian. He 
is editor of the British Weekly, a re- 
ligious periodical published in London, 
and his name is usually to be found asso- 
ciated with the church movements of the 
day. These facts give a certain impor- 
tance to his new book entitled “Reunion 
in Eternity,” just published by the 
George H. Doran Company. ° 

The book is a disappointment, not only 
because of its narrow vision, but also 
hecause of a certain placid fanaticism 
that evokes alike surprise and resent- 
ment. <A collection of Christian utter- 
ances on the subject of immortality is 
not without interest and cven impor- 
tance, and doubtless deserves an audience 
from those who are sensitive to pious 
opinions unsustained either by research 
or knowledge. So far as the author has 
given us such a collection he has done 
well. But he should have stopped there. 

Unfortunately he goes further afield. 
As though aware of the criticisms that 
would be leveled at his book he tells us 
frankly that the subject of immortality 
is of interest only to Christians, and that 
Christians will need no other evidence 
than the Bible. Why, then, does he give 
us the evidence of the worthies whose 
opinions crowd his pages? 

One would suppose that an honest 
anxiety to establish the truth of immor- 
tality would produce a favorable, at least 
a tolerant, attitude toward psychic re- 
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search, Not at all. That scores of scien- 
tists have approached the problem of im- 
mortality in a spirit of earnest inquiry 
has no interest for Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll. He has no curiosity as to their 
methods, their theories, or their results. 
Unless you are a Christian, and an or- 
shodox Christian at that, you have no 
right to be concerned with immortality. 
And if you are an orthodox Christian, 
still you have no right to be concerned. 
All that you have to do is to accept the 
statements of Holy Writ. 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll is, of 
course—be it said respectfully—a theo- 
logical curiosity. He belongs to a day 
that has ceased to be. None the less, and 
in a restricted way, he is representative 
of a class. Whatever disapproval may 
be felt for the methods of the scientific 
researcher, however certainly those 
methods may be doomed to relative fail- 
ure so far as a demonstration of im- 
mortality is concerned, one would sup- 
pose that an orthodox theology would 
at least be interested. But there are no 
signs of interest. The scientist goes his 
way uncheered by clerical applause. He 
is doing the work that the churches 
should have been doing for two thou- 
sand years. He is doing it clumsily, with 
gross implements, and ineffectively. But 
he is doing it. And the theologians re- 
main blankly indifferent. 


It is a curious spectacle, these re- 
versed roles. Science. penitent but 
stupid, is devoting its best energies to a 
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demonstration of the immortality of the 
soul. Saul, veritably, is also among the 
prophets. The churches, on the other 
hand, have no thought for anything ex- 
cept a pseudo-ethical sensationalism in- 
terspersed with hysterias about social 


uplift, suffrage, prohibition, and eu- 
genics, —— 
IMAGINATION. 


Behind the panorama of universes, 
worlds, and the social systems of men 
stands the creative and sustaining power 
of imagination. The imagination is 
the “Word” that was with God in 
the beginning, and that was God, and 
that was made flesh. It was the di- 
vine thought in the divine mind that as- 
sembled the primordial atoms, whirled 
them into suns and their systems, and 
arrayed the kingdoms of nature from 
earth’s earliest ages down to the intri- 
cate complexities of the material nature 
that surrounds us. As a musician im- 
agines the harmony that he will produce 
and then translates it into sound, as the 
sculptor imagaines the statue imbedded 
in the block of marble, so in the divine 
imagination was born that progressive 
picture whose unfolding stages we call 
evolution. 

Man, because he is the microcosm of 
the macrocosm, is alike a part of that 
divine picture and the inheritor of the 
divine creative powers. Those powers 
are focused upon him, and he may either 
transmit to his own life and to the gov- 
ernmental systems that he creates, the 
divine picture that shines within his mind 
for his imitation, or he may fashion other 
pictures of his own and solidify them 
into his environment and into his insti- 
tutions. Endowed with the god-like 
power of the imagination, he may use it 
as a god and for the creation of god- 
like things, or he may fashion other 
things that are ungodlike, diabolic. 

The divine picture is reflected down- 
ward or outward from the universal 
mind, and is transmitted from plane to 
plane by the intelligent spiritual poten- 
cies presiding over them. Man, in his 
turn, receives the ideal picture and he, 
too, may transmit it to the planes down- 
ward and outward from himself, molding 
it anew by his imagination and con- 
creting it into his human systems and 
institutions. Or he may reject utterly 
the divine picture, making other ideals of 


his own in conformity with his heresy of 
separateness and self-love, and so 
creating systems and institutions that act 
as a barrier to the divine will, and mo- 
mentarily thwart the accomplishment of 
its purpose. 

The creative imagination is a per 
petual potency of the human mind. Itis 
the image-making potency. From E 
come all hopes and fears, It energize 
thought and act. We imagine the thing 
that he would be, and so create the matrix 
that molds our purposes and our activi- 
ties. We can not perform even the smali- 
est physical action until we first make 2 
picture of ourselves in its doing. We 
imagine ourselves to be fortunate ani 
wealthy, in possession of all things tha: 
seem good to us—success, prosperity. 
health, and happiness. Never for a mè 
ment do we lose sight of that picture of 
ourselves that we have fashioned, anc 
every thought and deed is directed to its 
fulfillment. That picture becomes the 
steersman of our lives, the arbiter oi 
our activities. By it we measure goo 
and evil, failure and fortune, happines 
and misery. It stands always tantaliz- 
ingly beyond our reach, because !t 
changes as we approach and seem te 
seize upon it. It is the ever unattair- 
able, because to fulfill a material hope 
is but to create a new desire, and many 
new desires. 

From the earliest ages of human evo- 
lution we have had our choice betwee: 
the adoption and transmisison of the pic 
ture in the divine mind—clearly visibk 
as a reflection on our own mind—or th 
creation and concretion of pictures ¢ 
our own. Always we have had thi 
power of choice until the loss of the di» 
criminating faculty blotted the heavenly 
vision from our view. That vision wë 
so simple and so legible. It was the 
vision of a humanity built upon mutu! 
service, in which it should be mor 
blessed to give than to receive, in which 
altruism should produce its perfect har 
mony, Every spiritual teacher who hë 
ever come into the world has pointed Y 
that picture and to nothing else. It hat 
been alike revelation, initiation, ilumin: 
tion. f 

The struggle between good and evi! § 
the struggle between these two ideals, th 
divine and the human. Somewhere © 
the unseen planes of nature those 6° 
pictures are realities, tremendous and © 


reconcileable. Their conflict means dis- 
cord in the personal life, and all that 
panorama of pain that we have sup- 
posed to be inseparable from life. It is 
the pain that cemes from conflict with 
an irresistible force. To live for per- 
sonal gain, for material possessions, is 
to make war upon the sun and stars, 
upon the measureless forces of space, 
upon the immense orderliness of the 
universe. i a a 


ESKIMO RELIGION. 


Vilhjalmur Stefannson, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, has something to say about the 
religion of the Eskimos in an account 
published by the Bell Syndicate. He 
tells us: 

“To begin with, the Eskimos are very 
unclear in their religious thinking, a 
fact which does not, however, differen- 
tiate them abysmally from our own race. 
Skepticism in religious matters is un- 
known. If they are acquainted with 
my private character and find me in the 
ordinary relations of life reliable; if I 
don’t tell lies concerning the number or 
the fatness of the caribou I have killed, 
nor about the distance at which I shot 
them, nor the difficulty I had in stalking 
them, they will believe anything I say 
about any subject. 

“On the other hand, if I told them 
there were ten caribou in a band I saw 
and they later on discovered there were 
only five, they would be disinclined to 
believe me if I told them there was but 
one god. The reasoning would simply 
be this: ‘He did not tell us the truth 
about the number of caribou, therefore 
how can we rely on the truth of his 
statements about the number of the 
gods?” 

“There are among all Eskimos cer- 
tain persons whom we call ‘shamans’ 
and they call ‘angatkut.’ These persons 
hold communion with the spirits and are 
familiar with the things of the other 
world; they are the formulators of re- 
ligious opinion, The days of miracles 
are not yet past among any primitive 
people, and new miracles happen on the 
shores of the polar sea daily, but more 
especially in the dark of winter. . 

“One day when I am explaining to my 
Eskimos that there were mountains on 
the moon and going into details of the 
moon’s physical characteristics, the ac- 
count I gave did not coincide with the 
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opinion held by my Eskimo listeners, 
and they asked me how I knew these 
things were so. 

“I explained that we had telescopes as 
long as the masts of ships and that 
through them we could see the things on 
the moon’s surface. ‘But had any white 
man ever been to the moon?’ I was 
asked; and when I replied that no one 
ever had, they said that while they did 
not have any telescopes as long as ship’s 
masts, yet they did have men, and truth- 
ful men too, that had been to the moon, 
walked about there and seen everything, 
and they had come back and told them 
about it. With all deference to the in- 
genuity of white men, they thought that 
under the circumstances the Eskimo 
ought to be better informed than the 
white men as to the facts regarding the 
moon. 

“Tt may seem to you that these notions 
that we have described are extraordinary 
and untenable views, and that it oughé 
to be an easy thing to undeceive the 
men who hold them, but if you have 
ever tried to change the religious views 
of one of your own countrymen So as 
to make them coincide with yours. you 
will know that the knowledge that comes 
through faith is not an easy thing to 
shake... . 

“At one time I made a short stay at 
Point Atkinson, where a village of’ 
Chistianized Eskimo had gathered around 
the wintering place of a whaler, the 
North Star. The ship’s master, Captain 
Matthew Anderson, and I talked much 
with a younk Eskimo who had lived long 
in the house of the Church of England 
missionary, Mr. Fry, and who was con- 
sidered by the rest of the Eskimos to 
be an authority on the doctrines of the 
church, ` 

“I asked him whether he believed his 
countrymen were able to fly to the moon, 
or from one village to another, magic- 
ally. He said, and there were half a 
dozen other people in the house at the 
time who agreed with him, that the fact 
of many people being able to fly to the 
moon was a matter of common knowl- 
edge, just as their ability to walk on 
snowshoes or to snare ptarmigan was a 
matter of common knowledge. We asked 
the hov to specify some of the people 
who could do this, and he named among 
others Alualuk. at whose house I would 
sleep on my way west the first day after 
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leaving Captain Anderson's place. He 
also specified a young man whom I knew 
well, named Kublualuk, who had long 
been in the employ of the mounted police 
at Herschel Island. 


eatin tf ES 
PRESERVING THE BIBLE. 
(From Travel.) 


Although every one is familiar with 
the Bible, not many persons know much 
of its history or the way in which it 
has been preserved to us. There are 
those who imagine that the original 
manuscripts of the Hebrews have been 
handed down to this day, but this is a 
great error. In fact, there is no manu- 
script of the whole Bible that is older 
than the fourth century of this era and 
no two of them are exactly alike. In 
some a number of books are missing and 
in others there are a number of books 
that are not now considered canonical. 
The oldest and most famous manuscripts 
of the Bible are in the Vatican, in 
Russia, and in the British Museum. But 
there is one manuscript of a small por- 
tion of the Bible which is at least one 
hundred years older than any of these 
complete or nearly complete “codices,” as 
they are called. In the University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, is a small fragment 
of a few verses of the first chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, which 
dates back to the third century and is 
written on papyrus. It was found some 
years ago in Egypt by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt during their excavations at 
Oxyrhynchus. This was at the same 
time that the Logia or sayings of Christ, 
attributed to Matthew, were found, which 
are considered by some the basis of the 
later Gospel written by that disciple. 

The fragment in the University Mu- 
seum is badly torn, but it is possible to 
make out nearly all of it. It is written 
in Greek upon a leaf of papyrus which 
was commonly used in those days for 
paper. It is from this word papyrus that 
our word paper is derived. 

The verses on the fragment are those 
of the generations of Jesus as given by 
Matthew, and have only the slightest 
variations from those which are found in 
the later manuscripts. It is presumed 
that this is the first page of what was 
the whole Gospel of Matthew, and great 
pains were taken to discover the rest of 
it. but without result. Could that entire 


manuscript have been recovered it doui- 
less would have been considered the mos: 
precious document in the world and 
would have aided scholars in many way’. 

Beginning with the founding of Alex- 
andria and the assumption of power br 
the Ptolomies, Greek culture spread 
rapidly over Egypt as well as over th 
rest of the civilized world. It became 
the language of literature almost every. 
where except in Italy and even at Rome 
Greek was studied, and as Greek idea: 
spread was considered highly importan. 
In Egypt there were many Jews, espè 
cially at Alexandria. They spread up 


the Nile and the fragment recovered i 


supposed to have belonged to some piow 
early Christian who may have been : 
Jew. 

The University Museum has been cor 
ducting explorations in Egypt for many 
years and is now excavating in the hope 
of discerning many new relics of ancien | 
glory. All that pertains to the arts a 
the ancient Egyptians is of great inter- | 
est and there is always the hope thai 
some time a grave may be opened conte 
taining a library of books belonging th 
the first or second centuries of this era 
which may reveal much of ancient Chris 
tian literature and also some of the jot 
classics. The world would give im 
mense stims could it get the lost book: 
of Tacitus, of Livy, of Plutarch, not Ww 
mention those of many of the Grek 
writers whose works have been only pe 
tially preserved. 

That such a hope is not baseless is 
shown by the fact that a number of pany: 
rus manuscripts have been recovered an! 
the fragment of the Bible referred t| 
was found loose in the sand, under ¿| 
few feet of covering. That it was pre, 
served so long is due to the dry atmos 
phere of rainless upper Egypt. 

a 


A MYSTIC’S CONFESSIONS | 
(From the Nation.) 


There is no getting behind the logie ©’ 
the contention that. only the mystic ca“ 
write with authority upon mystical &* 
perience. Mr. Russells own challenct 
to the rationalist is sumed up in th 
words: “I surmise from my reading “ 
the psychologists who treat of [the im 
agination] that they themselves wer 
without this faculty and spoke of it © 


blind men who would fain draw a 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


though without vision.” Only, while 
listening to “A. E.’s” words, it is but 
reasonable to retain a tinge of spekticism 
as to the sincerity of the utterance. 
There can be no question of deliberate 
mountebankery; but what of the uncon- 
scious workings of the artists mind? 
The problem is that which confronts the 
student of, say, the great opening vision 
of Ezekiel in which Jehovah is seen to 
depart in his winged chariot from 
Jerusalem to dwell with the exiles by 
the river of Chebar. How much of this 
is authentic vision? How much hal- 
lucination? How much literary art? 
“A. E” recognizes the difficulty, and has 
tried “to discriminate between that which 
was self-begotten fantasy and that which 
came from a higher sphere.” What he 
records are the customary phenomena 
of mysticism: a sense of exaltation, of 
more than human power, of being tem- 
porarily uplifted beyond the ordinary 
limits of our capacities; of proximity to 
divinities and demi-gods, spirits, and 
plumed or winged creatures of some 
other sphere of life that just impinges 
upon the extreme boundaries to which 
the human spirit, in moments of intense 
meditation, is capable of being raised. 
The land in which he has sojourned 
from time to time was not known to 
him in infancy as it was to Blake. “I 
was not conscious in my boyhood of any 
heaven lying about me.” he says. It was 
when he was about sixteen that intense 
imaginations of another world began to 
crowd in upon him. At first his heart 
was proud of these visionary powers, but 
presently he came to realize that pride 
in beholding these splendors was as 
though at the sun’s rising one should ex- 
claim: “That glory is mine.” 

He is insistent in explaining that his 
is no unique experience; to gain this 
faculty of vision no special genius is 
necessary; he offers to take us along 
with him if we will but learn of him. 
“There is no personal virtue in me other 
than this that I followed a path all may 
travel, but dn which few do journey. It 
is a path within ourselves where the feet 
first falter in shadow and darkness. but 
which is later made gay by heavenly 
light.” And again: “I know that my 
brain is a court where many living crea- 
tures throng, and Į am never alone in it. 
You, too, can know that if you heighten 
the imagination and intensify the will. - 
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The darkness in you will begin to glow, 
and you will see clearly, and you will 
know that what you thought was but a 
mosaic of memories is rather the froth 
of a gigantic ocean of life, breaking on 
the shores of matter, casting up its own 
flotsam to mingle with the life of the 
shores it breaks on. If you will light 
your lamp you can gaze far over that 
ocean and even embark on it. Sitting in 
your chair you can travel farther than 
ever Columbus traveled and to lordlier 
worlds than his eyes had rested on. Are 
you not tired of surfaces? Come with 
me and we will bathe in the Fountains 
of Youth. I can point you the way to El 
Dorado.” 

Proper exercise of the will, careful 
development of the faculty of intuition, 
and regard for what imagination and 
dreams tell us may bring us, too, into the 
“Many-colored Land” where dwell the 
fair archetypes shadowed forth in old 
philosophy above the smoke and stir of 
this dim spot, Earth. But it is a la- 
borious task, for the body resists the 
efforts of the spirit to free itself from 
its trammels, There must be unweary- 
ing concentration of the mind upon 
some abstraction of form; pride must be 
cast out, for at the whisper of vanity the 
opening vision fades; selfishness must be 
put by before the faculty of will is fully 
exercised, for once this power is 
roused it is as capable of vitalizing the 
darker passions and awakening inex- 
tinguishable dread desires as it is of up- 
lifting the pure and selfless soul to the 
heights of vision. It is this strong 
power, exercised conjointly with the 
other noble faculties, that speaks in the 
beautiful verses with which one chapter 
closes: 

My kinsmen they are, beauty, wisdom, love: 

But without me are none may dare to climh 


To the Ancestral Light that glows above 
Its mirrored lights in Time. 


King have I been and foe in ages past. 
None may escape me. I am foe until 
There shall be for the spirit forged at last 
The high unshakabie will. 


Fear, I will rend you. 
strong. 
Wed with my might the beautiful and wise. 
We shall go forth at last a Titan throng 
To storm his Paradise. 


Love, I make you 


Whence come the visions that break 
in upon the unshackled spirit? “A. E.” 
has more than one explanation of them: 
but most important is the “Ancestral! 
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Light” spoken of in these verses. Im- 
agination, he argues, at some length, is 
no “mosaic of memories,” for to say that 
in vision and in dream we merely re- 
fashion memories is to surmise a “mar- 
velous artist, to whom all that we have 
ever seen with the physical eyes is pres- 


ent at once, and as clay in the hands of, 


a divine potter.” Rather he believes, 
with many poets and with at least one 
distinguished psychologist, that the im- 
ages he has seen in reverie and dream 
are part of the memory of Earth. “We 
have access to a memory greater than 
our own, the treasure-house of august 
memories in the innumerable being of 
Earth.” Of some such reveries, drawn, 
as he holds, from this treasure-house, he 
gives an exquisite account, as of the 
early Gaelic civilization that revived be- 
fore his mind as he wandered amid the 
duns where his far-off Irish ancestors 
had dwelt, or as of the vision of Hel- 
lenic life evoked by some mysterious 
symbolism in certain Grecian names 
found by him in a classical dictionary. 
At other times it would seem to be a 
subliminal personality, transcendent to 
the Self of waking hours, that teaches 
him, This was the case in the strange 
experience when, meditating upon the 
name to give a picture that he was at 
work upon, symbolizing the first appear- 
ance of the Divine Idea of man, a voice 
whispered to him, “Call it ‘The Birth of 
Æon’ ”; and some days later he chanced 
upon the fact that the Gnostic term for 
the first created beings was “Æon.” 
This experience is memorialized in the 
mysterious letters “A. E.” under which 
Mr. Russell writes. Jt prompted him to 
brood upon the elements of human 
speech, for he believed that through in- 
tuition he could compel the Earth-mem- 
ory to render up to him some of its se- 
crets. He tried “to arrive at the affinities 
of sound with thought . . . letter by let- 
ter, brooding over them, murmuring them 
again and again, and watching intensely 
every sensation in consciousness, every 
color, form, or idea which seemed 
evoked by the utterance.” The result. 
which he commends to the consideration 
of the philologists, is certainly fantastic. 
We need not follow him into the details 
of such matters as that R represents 
motion, that its color correspondence is 
red, and that its form symbol is a per- 
pendicular line. Nor need we attend to 


the bewildering ramifications of his re- 
construction of the Celtic Cosmogony. 
based on the old Gaelic wonder tales, 
which he claims to have arrived at 
through authentic vision. But very 
beautiful, with more than an echo of the 
opium-inspired rhapsodies of De Quin- 
cey, are other visions that ancestral 
memory brought to him. 

THE CANDLE oF Vision. By “A. E” 


(George W. Russell). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 


nd 
WHEN 


THE WORLD SHOOK. 


Mr. Rider Haggard in his latest oc- 
cult story, “When the World Shook.” 
seems to have relied upon fancy rather 
than imagination—a very different thing. 
The theoretical outlines of occult science 
are now so accessible and so fruitful in 
literary material that there should be 
small temptation to wander beyond their 
confines. 

The story is a record of the adventures 
of Humphrey Arbuthnot, Basil Bastin. 
and Bickley. Arbuthnot, who is the nar- 
rator, is mourning the death of his young 
wife and has decided to make a long 
sea voyage in the company of his two 
friends. Bastin is an evangelist clergy- 
man and Bickley is a materialistic scien- 
tist, and these three strangely assorted 
friends charter a yacht and begin their 
voyage to the Pacific islands. 

Arbuthnot has already some leaning: 
toward mysticism, confirmed by a visit 
to Benares: 

No, I will make an exception, the East did 
interest me enormously. There it was, at 
Benares, that I came into touch with certain 
thinkers who opened my eyes to a great 
deal. They released some hidden spring in 
my nature which hitherto had always beer 
striving to break through the crust of our 
conventions and inherited ideas. I know now 
that what I was secking was nothing less 
than the Infinite; that I had “immortal long- 
ings in me.” I listened to all their solema 
talk of epochs and years measureless to man, j 
and reflected with a thrill that after all maa 
might have his part in every one of them. 

But his Benares friends could tell him; 
nothing, although they talked vaguely of 
years of ascetic search. At length it 
flashes upon Arbuthnot that his own soul 
is the hidden master from whom he must 
learn the truth. 

The voyage is not without its strange 
experiences. Jacobsen. the first mate. i 
a spiritualist with seance-holding pro 
elivities : 

He insisted on holding seances in thè 
cabin, at which the usual phenomena occurre 


The table twisted about, voices were heard 
and Jacobsen’s accordion wailed out tunes 
above our head. These happenings drove 
Bickley to a kind of madness, for here were 
events which he could not explain. He was 
convinced that some one was palying tricks 
on him, and devised the most elaborate snares 
to detect the rogue, entirely without result. 

First he accused Jacobsen, who was very 
indignant, and then me, who laughed. In the 
end Jacobsen and I left the “circle” and the 
cabin, which was locked behind us; only Bas- 
tin and Bickley remaining there in the dark. 
Presently we heard sounds of altercation, and 
Bickley emerged looking very red in the 
face, followed by Bastin, who was saying: 

“Can I help it if something pulled your 
nose and snatched off your eye-glasses, which 
anyhow are quite useless to you when there 
is no light? Again,- is it possible for me. 
sitting on the other side of that table, to 
have placed the concertina on your head and 
made it play the national anthem, a thing 
that I have not the slightest idea how to 
do? 

The yacht is wrecked on a cannibal- 
infested island and the three friends are 
the only survivors, They manage to im- 
press the imagination of the savages, 
who become their friends, but they are 
sternly forbidden to explore the mys- 
terious hill in the middle of the island, 
where a god is supposed to dwell. None 
the less they do so, and with strange re- 
sults. They find two crystal coffins. In 
one there is the evidently living body of 
a majestic old man and in the other is 
the body of a beautiful girl. They re- 
store them to consciousness and are told 
that they are the adept remnants of an 
ancient race, and that they have been 
plunged into a voluntary sleep for 250,- 
000 years, during which period they 
have been reincarnated many times, 
while what one may call their perma- 
nent or original bodies have been sleep- 
ing in their crystal coffins on the Pacific 
island. Lady Yva explains it for us: 

“You tells us, Lady Yva,” I said, “that you 
slept, or should have slept, for two bundred 
and fifty thousand years.” Here Bastin 
opened his eyes. “If that was so, where was 
your mind all this time?” 

“If by my mind you mean spirit, O Hum- 
phrey, I have to answer that at present I do 
not know for certain, I think, however, that it 
dwelt elsewhere, perhaps in other bodies on 
the earth, or some different earth. At least I 
know that my heart is very full of memories 
which as yet I can not unroll and read.” 

“Great heavens, this is madness!” said Bick- 
ley. 

“In the great heavens,” she answered slowly, 
“there are many things which you, poor man, 
would think to be madness, but yet are truth 
and perfect wisdom. These things, or some 
of them, soon I shall hope to show you.” 

We need not follow the story to its 
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end, which is somewhat unduly de- 
ferred. There are many conversations 
on magical powers, astral projection, 
telepathy, and clairvoyance, but they are 
not illuminating. In point of fact Mr. 
Haggard does not seem to know what 
he is talking about. He should buy a 
10-cent primer on occultism. 

Wen tHe Worb SHoox. By H. Rider 
Haggard. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
a nn? 

“WHAT IS MAN THAT THOU ART 
MINDFUL OF HIM?” 


What, what is man to Thee, great God 
of Hosts? 

Thou the one master of the suns that 
blaze 

With incalculable energies 

Thruout æonic days, 


They -and the lilies of the field 
Held equal in Thy sight, 
Create within a single beam 
Of Thy supernal light! 


Yet on one daring premise 

My unalterable faith doth stand: 

That on some morning man shall know 
Thy thought of him, Thy perfect plan. 


And that that vision shall disclose 
Knowledge of lily and of sun, 

Because it witnesseth the shining one 
Who witness bears of Thee. 


(Low, low, these words I speak, 
Fearful that thunderous echoes sweep 
Shattering th’ unlighted corridors 
Where my soul lies, still half asleep.) 


For I believe that on that day 
Rended shall be the veils of mystery, 
And contemplating Thy full measure of 
a man 
We know ourselves as Thee, and only 
Thee. —Julia A. Hyde. 
a ed 
Forgetful is green earth; the Gods alone 
Remember everlastingly; they strike 
Remorselessly, and ever like for like. 
Ry their great memories the Gods are 
known. 
n ee 
The whole order of Nature evinces a 
progressive march towards a higher life. 
There is design in the action of the 
seemingly blindest forces. 
ee a 
This thinking of oneself as this, that, 
or the other is the chief factor in the pro- 
duction of every kind of psychic or even 
physical phenomena. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: i 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—-To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
pit les philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study, 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—-Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 
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THE SOUL 


The following suggestive passages are 
from a little book entitled The Immor- 
tality of the Soul, published by Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge in 1908: 

“The theory of a larger and permanent 
personality of which the conscious self is 
only a fraction in process of individuali- 
zation, the fraction being greater or less 
according to the magnitude of the indi- 
vidual—this doctrine as a working hy- 
pothesis, illuminates many obscure facts, 
and serves as a thread through an other- 
wise bewildering labyrinth. It removes 
a number of elementary stumbling blocks 
which otherwise obstruct an attempt to 
realize vividly the incipient stages of 
personal existence; it accounts for the 
extraordinary rapidity with which the 
development of an individual proceeds; 
and it eases the theory of ordinary birth 
and death. It achieves all this as well 
as the office for which it was originally 
designed, viz.. the elucidation of unusual 
experiences, such as those associated 
with dreams, premonitions, and prodigies 
of genius. Many great and universally 
recognized thinkers, Plato, Virgil, Kant, 
I think, and Wordsworth, all had room 
for an idea more or less of this kind; 
which indeed in some form is almost ne- 
cessitated by a consideration of our 
habitually unconscious performance of 
organic function... . 

“Our present state may be likened to 
that of the hulls of ships submerged in a 
dim ocean among many strange beasts, 
propelled in a blind manner through 
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space; proud perhaps of accumulating 
many barnacles as decorations; only 
recognizing our destination by bumping 
against the dock wall. With no cog- 
nizance of the deck and the cabins, the 
spars and the sails; no thought of the 
sextant and the compass and the captain; 
no perception of the lookout on the mast, 
of the distant horizon; no vision of ob- 
jects far ahead, dangers to be avoided, 
destinations to be reached, other ships to 
be spoken with by other means than 
bodily contact—a region of sunshine and 
cloud, of space, of perception, and of in- 
telligence. utterly inaccessible to the 
parts below the water-line. . 


“The analogy pointed to is that where- 
as we living men and women, while as- 
sociated with this mortal organism, are 
ignorant of whatever experience our 
larger selves may have gone through in 
the past—yet when we wake out of this 
present materialized condition, and enter 
the region of larger consciousness, we 
may gradually realize in what a curious 
though legitimate condition of ignorance 
we now are; and may become aware of 
our fuller possession, with all that has 
happened here and now fully remem- 
bered and incorporated as an additional 
experience into the wide range of knowl- 
edge which that larger entity must have 
accumulated since its intelligence and 
memory began. The transition called 
death may thus be an awaking rather 
than a sleeping; it may be that we, still 
involved in mortal coil, are in the more 
dream-like and unreal condition.” 
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ATOMS AND ELECTRONS. 
(By Professor Garrett P. Serviss.) 
As the great French preacher, Bos- 

suet, pointed out in one of his tremendous 
funeral orations, nothing that comes to 
an end, no matter how much it may be 
prolonged, is anythng at all when meas- 
ured by eternity. It is in the end that 
the tragedy consists. 

Now, the great lesson that radium 
teaches is the perishableness of all 
things, with the single exception of that 
to which the word “thing” hardly applies 
—energy. Energy flits and flutters, like an 
intangible butterfly, and can not be per- 
manently imprisoned or destroyed. What 
we call a thing, or matter. appears to 
be only a momentary manifestation of 
energy. Every substance is made up of 
atoms, but atoms, as radium has helped 
us to discover, are not the indestructible 
existences they were formerly sup- 
posed to be, but are merely aggregates 
of electric energy which may, and do, 
dissolve like morning clouds. 

The life of the atom being limited— 
although it is very, very long—the life 
of everything made up of atoms must 
necessarily be limited also. When the 
scientist stumbled upon the phenomenon 
of radio-activity, less than twenty years 
ago, he was like Adam beholding for 
the first time a dying man. What he 
had believed to be immortal turned out 
to be mortal. The atom appeared, of 
its accord as a witness against its sup- 
posed eternity. For centuries the old 
alchemists had been smiled at as crazy. 
though fascinating mystics, whose lives 
were passed in a waking dream. But 
now the atoms of one substance were 
seen in scientific laboratories, changing 
into the atoms of another substance, so 
that one assumption of the alchemists 
was proven to be true, viz.. that if you 
can get down to the final elements of 
matter, you may be able to handle them 
like building blocks, tearing down one 
edifice and constructing out of its bricks 
an entirely different one. 

The bricks are not the atoms, as had 
heen supposed, but the electrons, of 
which the atoms are made up. And the 
electrons are not matter, but energy. 
This apparent reasoning in a circle 
brings us around to the conclusion that, 
fundamentally, there is nothing in the 
universe, but energy: that everything 
we see and touch, including ourselves, is 
simply a phase or form, of energy, while 


in regard to energy itself about all the: 
we can say is that it is that power whick 
does and makes things. 

It has not yet been experimentall 
proved, but it is possible, and even prob- 
able, that the same property of self-dis- 
solution which makes radium and its a~- 
sociated substances so wonderful be- 
longs in a less conspicuous degree to 
every kind of matter. Everything is 
slowly disintegrating. The earth itself 
is radio-active, and its atoms are dis- 
solving into invisible forms of energy. 
A rock, a mountain, the great globe it- 
self, according to this view, is no more 
eternal than a puff of vapor. Mon 
Blane is, in its nature, as evanescent a: 
the red cloud that burns over its hea? 
in the light of sunset. 

The starry universe is like a shower 
of glittering sparks struck off from a 
blacksmith’s anvil. The constellations 
that seem to us to glow with unending 
splendor will be lost in the blackness v? 
space, only to be replaced by another 
burst of sparks when the hammer fali 
again. The suns radiate away their 
heat and light and become dead stars: 
the atoms of the dead stars dissolve inte 
electrons, which reshape themselves into 
new atoms and so the circle of change 
begins. 

e 


MISS FINGAL. 


It has always been a matter for sur 
prise that the novelist has not more 
fully availed himself of the material that 
lies ready to his hand in the records ci 
occultism. For how few occult novel: 
exist, and what a large number of thos 
that do exist are inexact and fancifu' 

But there are signs of a change. Mr. 
Rider Haggard has just written an oò 
cult novel—rather a foolish one, be i 
said—while magazine fiction is showing 
itself unexpectedly sensitive to the cur- 
rents of the moment. It may be tha 
fiction is to be invaded by the occult. 
and we can but express the pious hop 
that it will be well done, and with sem 
attention to fact and truth, 

In the meantime we may welcome : 
very unusual novel by Mrs. W. K. Clit 
ford. It is entitled “Miss Fingal” am 
its theme is an- aspect of reincami 
tion, or rather the transfer of per 
sonality. Mrs, Clifford is not the onl 
writer who has been attracted by thr. 
phase of the abnormal, but it has usual! 
been handled with a painfully obvio! į 


straining after the weird and the sen- 
sational which detracts alike from its 
value and its interest. 

Miss Fingal is a rather friendless 
young woman who lives in practical se- 
clusion until the death of an uncle 
makes her wealthy. In the new life that 
apens before her she makes the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Linda Alliston, who 
has been compelled to dvorce her hus- 
band and who is now living a retired 
life with her two beautiful children. 
Mrs. Alliston is dying of consumption, 
but a strong affection springs up be- 
tween the two women, and but for the 
skill and delicacy of its depiction we 
might almost call it morbid. 

The hinge of the story is to be found 
in the almost simultaneous death of 
Mrs. Alliston, and an automobile acci- 
dent that is nearly fatal to Miss Fingal, 
and that keeps her unconscious and at 
death’s door for many weeks. When 
she eventually recovers we are allowed 
to see that some subtle change has taken 
place in her character. She develops an 
intense craving for the care of Mrs. 
Alliston’s children, a craving that bhe- 
comes almost a passion. The children 
have been taken by their grandmother, 
and one of the most pathetic scenes of 
the story is that in which Miss Fingal 
hegs that they be given to her. and 
pledges herself to a responsibility for 
their future. It is evident that her love 
for them has become maternal, and in 
a very real sense of the word. 

The story is of generous length, and 
while its central idea is in no way 
hidden, it is delicately suggested rather 
than proclaimed. We are allowed to 
suppose that there has been a transfer of 
personality at the moment of Mrs. Al- 
liston’s death and of Miss Fingal's acci- 
dent, and that the mother's anxiety for 
her children finds its solace and satis- 
faction thereby. 

It is high praise to say that the story 
is neither weird nor morbid. It might 
So easily be both, and to its own detri- 
ment, Nor are we sure that the author 
intended to suggest a complete and final 
transfer of personality. The idea of an 
“overshadowing” may have been in her 
mnd, and this would be far more con- 
sonant with the probabilities. None the 
less we may welcome a thoroughly satis- 
tactory novel, and one of a most pleasing 
and unobtrusive sincerity. 

iss Finca. By Mrs. W. K. Cliifferd. 
New York: Charles Seribner‘s Sons. 
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MOODS. 
(By J. A. H3) 

Three times in the twenty-four hours 
of our day a strange change comes over 
the world. 

One is at the moment of sunrise. It is 
a moment of ecstatic flutterings. of rri- 
descences, of innumerable preenings. of 
gay adventurings. It is as though the 
myriad earth-lives were so many butter- 
flies, newly emerged from their dark 
cocoons; the world a swaying, gigantic 
flower to which they clung. 

Swiftly the Edenic moment passes. 
Prosaic, stolid, the morning hours 
stretch before us. Sixty minutes on 
sixty minutes, on sixty more—and more. 
What are we doing with those fragments 
of eternity? Will our labors endure be- 
yond a night? Who are the builders. 
and who the wasters? 


It is come to noon. Again the subtle 
pause, the all-sufficing instant, the in- 
stant amply inclusive of two tremendous 
aspects of cosmic change. Under the 
hypnotic ray of the sun the earth is 
plunged into a mood of profound intro- 
version, of breathless suspense. of 
emergence into an all-pervading sea of 
nirvanic calm. It takes on the likeness 
of a mighty Buddha, seated upon an 
azure throne. meditating throughout 
eternities. 

But the high noon is a moment of 
duality. Ff it mirror the peace of wonic 
contemplation, it also registers time, and 
the labors of time. 

That chain of mountains: are they not 
like a huge cavalcade, waiting, with up- 
lifted, burnished lances for some divine 
command? Will they not, presently, 
march forward up the wide plain of the 
sky, to make war upon the evil powers, 
the hosts of the principalities of the air? 

The atmosphere is heavy, earthy, hard 
to breathe. There is an endless proces- 
sion of ants along the hot sand. There 
is an equally endless procession of hu- 
mans going about their tasks. Tasks, for 
the most part. self-imposed, Tasks that 
are the outgrowth of clinging vanities, of 
rapacious greeds. How pitifully futile 
the ends for which we spend our strength 
as water. How inevitable that we shall 
continue thus to spend for so long as we 
bow beneath the yoke of things, that 
we fawn under the lash of insatiable de- 
sires, that we are aware of ourselves 
only as we feel the sting of sensation. 
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Almost we hear the clink, clink, of the 
heavy chain that the earth drags with 
her in her swift flight through space. 
To what fearful monster is she linked in 
man-wrought, man-forged bondage? 
What Frankenstein monster must she 
conciliate, must feed with her life- 
lood? 


Once more the definite, the perceptible 
pause. It is twilight. The warrior 
mountains and the impassive Buddha of 
he noon, the whirr and perfume of dawn 
-—these symbols of world-consciousness 
recede into the background of the mind. 
A new and mysterious figure of the im- 
agination announces its approach. 

A Something not of earth has bor- 
rowed the garments of Beauty and 
clothed itself therewith. Or is it Beauty 
herself, clothed in a thousand veils of 
melting purples and silver mists? Is 
that curving river the translucent shell 
into which she whispers? It may be 
that that star, just showing in the west, 
is her divine finger pointing the way 

‘back to God and the dear land, the home 
land, whence we have strayed. 

And it is at this moment that the soul 
of the world casts aside its disfiguring 
mask, and answers beauty with beauty, 
communing face to face. 

All that has seemed to be wholly pon- 
derous, so impregnable, is now become 
curiously unstable, undefinahle. No 
longer are we able to ascertain a given 
length or breadth or thickness. Yet by 
their very evanescence do all things 
proclaim an unsuspected quality of eter- 
nal endurance, of everlasting essence of 
being. The long chain of mountains, 
the ocean that lies beneath them, are the 
one leveled, the other lifted. They 
merge: they occupy a single plane, and 
that plane one of infinite extension. 
Perspective has vanished. The near is 
one with the far. There never was, in 
reality, a “near” or a “far.” The idea 
is understood to have been the merest 
vagary of an annoying dream. _ Men are 
as trees walking: trees are as men. The 
bars between “animate” and “inanimate” 
nature are down. The illusion of sepa- 
rateness no longer tricks the unwary 
mind. The heterogeneous aspect of 
creation is shown to be but the shifting 
modes of a vast homogencity of con- 
sciousness, 

The premise of a “fourth dimension,” 
that daring and darling dream of a few 
stper-mathematicians, is become vo- 


herent, basic. It takes on an indis- 
putable authority. It proves itself, be- 
yond all possibility of doubt. The in- 
tricate phenomena of nature are seen tn 
be no more than so many points of light 
upon the surface of a bubble. And thi: 
bubble, the earth itself, a tenuous sphere 
afloat in the ethers—must it not. pres- 
ently, share the fate of all bubbles? Will 
it not burst asunder, with a tiny flare and 
a jet of escaping steam, a hiss and a 
snap, just as the children’s bubbles do? 
It would seem that it must come to sone 
such end, so frail, so transient it ap- 
pears to be. 

“Moods,” you say, “moods, 
dered by too much dreaming.” Ver: 
well. Call them moods if you will. One 
name is as good as another. But tell 
me, why do you disdain them? ITs it be- 
cause they have no value in the marke:- 
place? Let it pass. Why should we 
quarrel, because, for the moment. our 
points of view happen to be diffeernt. 
Have I not said that I believe all that is 
manifest, mountain and sea and man. 
yes, and the thoughts of men, to be but 
modes of one consciousness? And al- 
ways that form of consciousness we cal! 
“thought” shifts, merges to emerge once 
more as something akin to, yet unlike 
that which it had been, the equation oi 
two variables, that stands also as the 
symbol of that which is to come. So 
do we live. It is the very essence o? 
our being. And so do we “go fror 
glory unto glory,” as Paul puts it, If we 
be honest and sincere with ourselves. 

For myself. as I consider this frag- 
ment of the whole of consciousness that 
I call “myself.” and on whose wee islanc 
I stand looking out over the world, | 
know that for me moods are good, are 
very good indeed. 

To me they come like winged birds 
from overseas, or what I thought to he 
overseas, They report to me, again and 
yet again, that consciousness is indeed 
and in very truth one. That it is for- 
evermore the Indivisible Unit. That in 
its manifestation it is like a might 
ocean whose tide flows out from God and 
unto Ged returns, bearing the millior 
barks of human thought. as ships are 
horne to the appointed harbor. 

And it is perhaps at the twilight hour 
when the clamorous senses are weary, 
dulled, by their ineffectual battling | 
against the waves of the karmic sea, that 
the most indifferent,.the mast unheedins 


engen- 


of mortals, may become aware of an in- 
fluence that impinges upon our con- 
sciousness by way of the soul itself, 
filtering down, as it were, through un- 
guessed and unexplored avenues of be- 
ing. to be finally caught by the guardians 
of the five gates of the senses, and by 
them flashed to the brain, there to be in- 
terpreted clumsily, feebly, as is the way 
of the inadequate brain. But getting 
through somehow, if we but give it the 
slightest opportunity. 

For this influence is the “Hound of 
Heaven,” ever pursuing, ever watchful, 
ever whispering of those intimations of 
immortality that are manna to the starved 
and imprisoned, the derided and disre- 
garded soul of man. 

(To be continued. } 
es 


THE WISDOM OF BRYNHILD. 


Be wise, and cherish thine hope in 
the freshness of the days, 

And scatter its seed from thine hand in 
the field of the people’s praise; 
Then fair shall it fall in the furrow, and 

some the earth shall speed. 
And the sons of men shall marvel at the 
blossom of the deed: 

But some the earth shall speed not: nay 
rather, the wind of the heaven 
Shall waft it away from thy longing— 
and a gift to the gods hast thou 

given, 

And a tree for the roof and a wall in the 
house of the hope that shall be, 
Though it seemeth our very sorrow, and 

the grief of thee and me. 


When thou hearest the fool rejoicing, 
and he saith, “It is over and past, 

And the wrong was better than right, and 
hate turns into love at the last, 

And we strove for nothing at all, and 
the Gods are fallen asleep: 

And so good is the world a-growing that 
the evil good shall reap”: 

Then loosen thy sword in the scabbard 
and settle the helm on thine head, 

For men betrayed are mighty, and great 
are the wrongfully dead. 

Wile thou do the deed and repent it? 
thou hadst better never been born: 

Wilt thou do the deed and exalt it? then 
thy fame shall be outworn: 

Thou shalt do the deed and abide it, and 
sit on thy throne on high, 

And look on today and tomorrow as those 
that never die. illiam Morris. 
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IMAGINATION. 

A correspondent asks what is the most 
important practice for the student of oc- 
cultism. In what way can his energies 
be most fruitfully directed? 

So much depends on what one means 
by occultism. Perhaps of all words this 
one is the most tortured and misused. 
The spiritualist uses it when he sees, or 
thinks he sees, some gibbering ghost. 
The New Thinker prates about occult- 
ism when he “holds the thought” to en- 
rich himself at the cost of others. And 
there are those who peep and peer into 
the lesser mysteries of sound and color, 
the inner substance of things, the finer 
forces of nature, and call by the name of 
occultism what is actually no more than 
a weird and mystic curiosity. 

Occultism is that course of training by 
which the human mind becomes like unto 
its divine prototype. The path is there- 
fore one that it is easy to comprehend. 
although by no means easy to follow. 
The traveler who has a map of the coun- 
try is in no doubt as to his destination 
or as to the course that he must pursue. 
He may not be able to follow that course. 
He may be overwhelmed by its difficulties 
and dangers. But at least he knows what: 
it is. He knows in what direction to 
set his face. 

The nature and the activities of the 
human mind may be summarized by one 
word. It is Thought. Whatever it has 
of good or evil, of strength or weakness, 
of height or depth or breadth, is mani- 
fested by Thought. Whatever we would 
give to the human mind, we must give to 
it by Thought. Whatever changes we 
would work in it must be worked by 
Thought. Immersed in the matter of the 
brain and of the sense world, its concep- 
tions solidify around it as the crystals of 
salt solidify around the string suspended 
in the saline solution. If the human mind 
is to be made like unto its divine proto- 
type, then it must learn to think like that 
prototype. It must pass under its mes- 
merism. It must allow no shade of dif- 
ference to separate it from its source. 

To spend some definite time each day 
in the practice of meditation is good, 
but of what avail is it to do this if the 
steady current of normal thought is al- 
lowed to flow the other way and so to 


neutralize the benefits of the “hour 
apart’? The heat under the crucible. 
says the ancient alehemist, must he 


steady and gentle. The thoughts of the 
day must he attuned to the Divine proto- 
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type, and not only the thoughts of the 
hour. This does not mean that the mind 
must be diverted from necessary material 
pursuits, or that there will be any indif- 
ference to the duties of life and of hu- 
man association. Quite the contrary. It 
is not so much the thought that must be 
changed, as the motive of self-interest 
and of attachment behind the thought. 
The standpoint must henceforth be that 
of the Divine mind, and not of the hu- 
man mind. 

Consider for a moment what the 
standpoint of the Divine mind must be. 
It has the consciousness and the mem- 
ory of ages of time. Its survey is that 
of a thousand incarnations. It has wit- 
nessed the rise and the setting of dynas- 
ties, kingdoms, and empires. It has ex- 
perienced countless patriotisms and en- 
thusiasms. It has passed through the 
stagnations of peace and the deliriums 
of war. It has seen flood and famine. 
earthquake and fire, pestilence and the 
sword. Tt has known death under a 
hundred forms and it has lived lives of 
health and sickness, poverty and wealth, 
fame and disrepute. power and glory and 
ignominy. For age after age it has cre- 
ated pictures of itself in human brains, 
and with sparks from its central fire it 
has inhabited a thousand human bodies. 
Those sparks become the minds of men, 
and they forgot their source as they 
passed under the spell of impotence and 
limitation. 

How many of our thoughts would-be 
at all possible to us but for that spell? 
Should we be afraid to die if we shared 
in the memory of the divine mind—our 
trie selves—which has known death a 
thousand times? So long as we are 
afraid to die there can he no union with 
that divine mind. The shadow of dif- 
ference must ever be between. Should 
we still cherish our little ambitions if 
we knew of the ages that have heen 
filled with just those same ambitions, 
foolish, futile, like dead leaves from 
trees? Should we still helieve that the 
acquisition of things can bring happi- 
ness, if we could turn those pages of 
memory, or trace our steps upon the 
weary shores of dead seas? Could any 
one of our hopes and fears survive a 
single glance at the immeasurable days 
through which we have come? But the 
Divine mind, divinely contemptuous 
knows them all. [It measures all things 
with the vardstick of eternities, gather- 
ing unto itself only the experiences upon 


which it sets its own strange and im- 
mortal values. 

Here. then, is the task for the would- 
be occultist. Let him value all experi- 
ences in the light of a life that has been. 
and that shall be, continuous. Let him 
admit no thought to his mind incon- 
sistent with a realization of life for- 
evermore. Let him entertain no hope 
and no fear except in that perspective. 
In that way alone will he draw near to 
the Divine mind which is himself. 

paanan aa 


Insect and reptile, fish and bird ari 
beast. 
Cast their worn robes 
robes to don; 
Tree. flower, and moss put new year’: 
raiments on; 
Each natural type, the greatest as the 
least. 
Renews its vesture when 
ceased. 
How should man’s spirit keep in uniser 
With the world’s law of outgrowth 
save it won 
New robes and ampler as its growth iv- 
creased? 
Quit shrunken creed. and dwarfed phe’ 
losophy ! 
Let gently dic an art's decaying fire! 
Work on the ancient lines, but vet's 


aside, fresh 


its use hath 


free 
To leave and frame anew, if God ne 
spire ! 
The planets change their surface as the’ 
roll: 


The force that binds the spheres mo~ 
hind the soul—Heary G. Hewlet. 


It is dificult to see much meaning ™ 
the term (Chance) except that we ore 
very ignorant of the antecedent cond: 
tions. What does fortuitous cor 
course of atoms mean, unless simply 4 
concourse whose antecedent condition 
are unknown to us?—Professor Tham 


SOM, a 


And yet I must needs say that there i 
a very fair probability for preéxistenc 
in the written word of God as in that 
which is engraved upon our rational nis 
tures —Glancil in “Lux Orientalis” d 

ne need 

The souls of men are capable of live 
in other bodies besides terrestrial: ai 
never act but in some body or other 
Joseph Glanvil. 


SOME NOTES. 

Our newspapers print innumerable col- 
umns about peace conferences and 
leagues of nations, but only at rare inter- 
vals do we learn anything of the true 
aftermath of war. We are now told that 
no children have been left alive in 
Poland, and no people over sixty years 
of age. Typhus has been raging in Ar- 
menia all through the winter and cholera 
is now appearing. Mr. Davison of the 
Red Cross tells us of 275,000 typhus cases 
in a belt from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, “a wave of disease rolling west- 
ward.” It is notable that our newspapers 
record these facts only to clamor for 
“drastic measures” to prevent the wave 
ot disease reaching our shores. It is to 
be feared that drastic measures mean 
carte blanche for medical tyrannies and 
superstitions crude enough to make a 
South Sea Islander blush. 


Probably we all remember William 
James Sidis, who grdauated from Har- 
vard at the age of fifteen and whose al- 
most incredible intellectual attainments 
were heralded as marking a new era in 
education. We were promised a grati- 
fying crop of youthful prodigies, and the 
Sunday supplements outdid themselves 
in their glorification of the age, the ad- 
vance of science, and the almost imme- 
diate advent of the millennium. But of 
course that was before the war. 

William James Sidis, sad to rlate, has 
just been sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment for assaulting a policeman 
in the course of a street riot. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. Evidently the intellectual 
prodigy is not also a moral prodigy. 
And so we may ask ourselves if we 
should be in any way advantaged by a 
whole generation of classical and mathe- 
matical geniuses if those same geniuses 
should also display a tendency to riot in 
the streets and to assault policemen? In 
the meantime we may observe that no 
one has come forward with any very 
promising project for the production of 
moral geniuses. 


Strange are the ways of the ecclesi- 
astical mind, as witness the following 
quotation {rom the columns of the New 
York Churchman: 

It has not been given into our hands as 
individuals or as churches to shape the di- 
plomacy upon which the reconstruction of a 
shattered world now waits. Statesmen, for 
better or for werse, are the architects of the 
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nations fortunes. We must accept the build- 
ing as they have planned it. And we must 
live in the house they build for us—at least 
for a little while. until other architects de- 
vise other plans. But we, as individuals and 
as churches, have had laid upon us a respon- 
sibility heavier than that carried by the 
statesmen who are mapping the world at 
this hour. For we must determine the spirit 
in which men on earth are to live together. 

It is true that the shaping of diplomacy 
and of government has not been given 
into the hands of the churches. The Al- 
lied statesmen—wise in their day and 
generation—saw to that. With an amaz- 
ing capacity for blundering, at least they 
avoided that particular calamity. The 
churches certainly were not invited to 
assist in the proceedings at Versailles. 
Nor are they likely to be, and for this Te 
Deum Laudamus. There was a time 
when the world was governed by its 
churches, and the world still shudders at 
the memory. 

But are the churches actually called 
upon to “determine the spirit in which 
men on earth are to live together’? Who 
would have thought it? One would have 
expected a little more diffidence from in- 
stitutions that did so much to produce 
the war by their genuflections to ma- 
terialism and caste, and that seem to be 
stil unable to detect any sign of the 
times more sinister than the cigarette. 


Four thousand bills were introduced 
at the last session of the New York legis- 
lature. Nearly all the legislatures in 
the Union were proportionately prolific, 
and Congress contributed its correspond- 
ing quota. Al the legislatures of civiti- 
zation have been grinding out laws dur- 
ing the last two centuries, and all of 
these laws were benignly intended to 
make us happy. And now look at us. 

Ts it possible that we are on the wrong 
track, and that all this juggling with 
property and possessions and what we 
call human rights is landing us ever 
deeper in the mire if only by its unfruit- 
ful direction of our hopes? Supposing 
we were to think a little less about hu- 
man rights and a little more about hu- 


man duties, beginning with our own. 
ne 


I shall never in the years remaining, 
Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you 
statues. 
This of verse alone one life allows me: 
Other heights in other lives, God willing. 
Browning. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

lirst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE INDIAN ROPE TRICK. 

While the world was worrying over 
the problems of reconstruction, the pro- 
fessional and amateur conjurers of Eng- 
and gathered in solemn conclave and de- 
hated the vexed question of the Indian 
rope trick. And after grave deliberation 
they failed to come to any satisfactory 
agreement on the subject. Some were 
skeptical, and inclined to believe that the 
trick had never been performed. Some 
attributed it to hypnotism, while others 
insisted it would be impossible to hypno- 
tize an entire audience. For once, in 
fact, the mystifiers admitted themselves 
mystified (says the London Times in de- 
scribing the meeting). 

The history of the trick was interest- 
ingly traced by S. W. Clarke, editor of 
the Magic Circular, who said that it was 
the “most elusive trick in the world, with 
the peculiarity that nobody who wanted 
to see it had ever seen it.” This state- 
ment, however, was later controverted 
by other speakers who claimed to have 
secn a version of the trick performed. 

Mr. Clarke traced reference to the 
illusion as far back as 1355, when Ibu 
Batuta, an Arab, described the trick as 
performed by one Hang Chua. Batuta 
wrote, according to the records of the 
time: 

I was entertained by the Emir in his 
own house in a most splendid manner. At 
the banquet were present the Khan's 


jugglers, the chief of whom took a wooden 
sphere, in which there were holes, and in 
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these long straps, and threw it up into the 
air till it went out of sight, while the strap 
remained in his hand. He then com- 
manded one of his disciples to take hold of 
and to ascend by this strap, which he did 
until he also went out of sight. His master 
then called him three times, but no answer 
came; he then took a knife in his hand, 
apparently in anger, laid hold of the strap 
and also went quite out of sight. He then 
threw the hand of the boy upon the ground. 
then his foot, then his other hand, then his 
other foot, then his body, then, his head. 
He then came down, panting for breath, and 
his clothes stained with blood. . . . The 
juggler then took the limbs of the boy and 
applied them one to another; he then stamped 
upon them, and it stood up complete and 
erect. I was astonished, and was seized in 
consequence by a palpitation at the heart; 
but they gave me some drink and I recovered. 
The judge of the Mohammedans was sitting 
by my side, who swore that there was nei- 
ther ascent, descent, nor cutting .away of 
limbs, but the whole was mere juggling. 


Mr. Clarke was inclined to think that 
the writer had mixed up the rope trick 
with the decapitation trick, which, he 
said, was being performed when the 
Great Pyramids were being built. He 
quoted another account of the illusion 
from a German source in 1550, which, 
of course, added little to its authenticity. 
This version stated: 

At Magdeburg a certain magical juggler 
declared that he could get but little money 
among men, and would therefore go up to 
heaven. Whereupon he would throw a cord 
up in the air and his little horse would go 
up it; he himself, taking hold of the horse's 
tail, would follow him: he wife, taking hold 


of him, would follow also, and a maid servant 
would follow her, and so mount up on the 
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air, as it were linked together, the spectators 
standing in great admiration. 


There happened to be an unbeliever 
in the audience who declared that he had 
seen the juggler go into an inn in the 
street. “Therefore,” says the account, 
“finding themselves deluded, the spec- 
tators went away.” 

Here is a third record which Mr. 
Clarke quoted from the memoirs of the 
Emperor Jahangier: 


They produced a chain fifty cubits in length, 
and in my presence threw one end of it to- 
ward the sky, where it remained as if fastened 
to something in the air. A dog was then 
brought forward, and being placed at the 
lower end of the chain, immediately ran up 
and, reaching the other end, disappeared in 
the air. In the same manner a hog, a pan- 
ther, a lion, and a tiger were successively 
sent up the chain, and all disappeared at the 
upper end. At last they took down the chain 
and put it into a bag, no one ever discerning 
in what way the animals were made to van- 
ish into the air in the mysterious manner de- 
seribed, 


Other interesting contributions to the 
debate ar thus described in the Times: 


Lieutenant F. W. Holmes, V. C., said that 
he had seen a version of the trick on two or 
three occasions. On the last occasion. in 
1917, he was able to take a snap shot of the 
trick, which he produced. This showed the 
faker, with a taut rope or pole and the boy 
balanced at the top of it. Lieutenant Holines 
declared ethphatically that the boy never dis- 
appeared from sight, and his own theory was 
that the faker substituted for the coil of rope 
a telescopic bamboo pole. 

Mr. A. Yurif Ali, C. B. En„ declared that 
as a boy of seven he saw the rope trick 
performed, but never since, and he also saw 
the conjurer cut his own togue out, chop it up, 
and replace it. In the rope trick he is con- 
vinced that the boy disappeared entirely. 

Mr. Chris Van Bern narrated some ex- 
traordinary feats which had been performed 
by a Yogi in Liverpool, including his ability 
to throw a rope into the air, where it re- 
mained absolutely rigid only as long as the 
Yogi held his breath, while Captain Leon 
Berreley gave an explanation of the trick 
which he believes to be absolutely feasible. 


However, declares the Times, the as- 
sembled magicians were unable to con- 
jure up mystic Bagdad carpets with 
which to defy the strikers, and were 
forced to disperse in search of tram- 
cars and ommibuses to take them home 
without solving the mysteries of the 
rope trick. —Liferary Digest. 

ee el 

The metenipsychosis is, therefore, the 
only system of this kind that philosophy 
ean hearken toH ume. 


AN IRISH MYSTIC. 


Foremost among the early Irish Theo- 
ophists were George Russell, better 
known as “A, E.” and William Yeats. | 
Both have now won renown in the d> | 
main of letters. Mr. Yeats is poet) 
laureate of Ireland, the land of poets. 
and Mr. Russells name is celebrate. | 
throughout the world alike for a pres | 
and a verse that worthily represent th: | 
high standards of his native land. | 

Mr. Russell has now given us ano | 
volume entitled “The Candle of Vision. 
It is well named. It is his own spiritua | 
vision that he pictures for us, and ik | 
shows us how it was born, and how 1) 
grew stronger as he learned to look fe) 
its source and to nourish its flame. 

Mr. Russell tells us that he has + 
other virtue save that he followed a pat 
that is open to all: | 

None need special gifts or genius, Gils 
There are no gifts. For all that is ours w 
have paid the price, There is nothing »: 
aspire to for which we can not barter sort 
spiritual merchandise of our own. Genius’ 
There is no stinting of this by the Keep? 
of the Treasure House. It is not bestewe! 
but is won, Yon man of heavy sonl migi 
if he willed play on the Iyre of Apollo. t 
drunkard be god-intoxicated. Powers are n” 
bestowed by caprice on any. The formi. 
the chemist illustrates, making exposition bx 
fore his students, are not more certainly ver- 
fiable than the formule of that alchemy © 
which what is gross in us may be transmute. 
into ethereal fires. Our religions make pror> 
ise to be fulfilled beyond the grave hecau~ 
they have no knowledge now to be put to th 
test, but the ancients spake of a divine vist 
to be attained while we are vet in the boc). 
The religion which does not cry out: “I a 
today verifiable as that water wets or tb- 
fire burns. Test me that ye can become 
gods,” mistrust it. 

It is a test that the modern religionis 
will avoid, secure in his certainty the’ 
he will receive no challenge fram le 
yond death. Tt is only the mystic woe 
knows that the Kingdom of Heavet 
must come here upon carth or not at a 

The psychologist can not on the 
phenomena of the mind, says Mr. Res 
sell. Their theories break down before 
introspection. Are we ever alone? Ar 
we ever secure from intrusion? Wher 
we believe ourselves to be most alon 
are we not then the nearest to the de 
main of gods and demons? What we 
whence are the faces that we see whe 
the eves are closed? 


are sometimes the faces y 
them, put out th” 


These faces 
imps who frown at 


tongues at them, grin or gibber. Sometimes 
not a face, but a figure, or figures, will be 
seen which, like the faces, seem endowed with 
fe. Te call this imagination or fancy is to 
explain nothing because the explanation is not 
explained, The more one concentrates on 
these most trivial mental apparitions. the 
more certain do we feel they have a life of 
their own, and that our brain is as full of 
living creatures as our body is thronged with 
tiny cells, each a life, or as the blood may 
swarm with bacteria. I draw attention to the 
mystery in obvious and common things, and 
ask that they be explained and not slurred 
over as if no explanation were necessary. 1 
ask the doubters of my vision to penetrate 
a little into the mystery of their own thoughts 
and dreams before they cry out against me, 
who for many years traveled far and came 
upon lovely and inhabited regions to which | 
would also lead them, I know that my brain 
is a court where many living creatures throng, 
and To am never alone in it. 


Buddha advised his followers to brood 
with love upon the whole human race, 
and as we learn to do this we come more 
and more to permeate, or to be pervaded 
by the lives of others. And so we dis- 
cover in ourselves a new sense. We be- 
gm to understand: 


We realize how profound was that ancient 
wisdom which told us when we were perfected 
in concentration we could gain full compre- 
hension of anything we wished by intent 
brooding. I never attained that perfectness 
in concentration, but I saw the possibilities in 
moments of electric intensity of will when I 
summoned out of the past a knowledge I de- 
sired. How is this knowledge possible? Is 
there a centre within us through which all 
the threads of the universe are drawn, a 
spiritual atom which mirrors the spiritual 
infinitudes even as the eye is a mirror of the 
external heavens? There is not a pin point 
in visible space which does not contain a 
microcosm of heaven and earth. 


Mr. Russell gives us some examples 
of what now would be called telepathy. 
The brain is populous with the innermost 
houghts of others, and we all swim in 
nether of deity: 


Often in an idle interval in my work F sat 
with my face pressed in my hands, and in that 
dimness pictures began flickering in my brain. 
I saw a little dark shop, the counter before 
me, and behind it an old man fumbling with 
ome papets, a man so old that his motions 
ad lost swiftness and precision. Deeper in 
e store was a girl, red-haired. with gray. 
‘atchful eyes fixed on the old man. I saw 
hat to enter the shop one must take two steps 
lownwards from a cobbled pavement without. 
uestioned a young man, my office com- 
anion, who then was writing a letter, and I 
nd that what I had seen was his father's 
jop. All my imaginations-—the old man, his 
cHow-white beard, his fumbling movements, 
he watchful girl, her color, the steps, the 
cobbled pavement—were not imaginations of 
mind in any true sense, for while I was in a 
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found their origin. 
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vacant mood my companion had been think- 
ing of his home, and his brain was populous 
with quickened memories, and they invadec 
my own mind, and when I made question 

But how many thousanc 
times are we invaded by such images anc 
there is no speculation over them? Possibly 
I might have made use of such things in my 
art. I might have made a tale about the old 
man and the girl. But if I had done so. if 
other characters had appeared in my tale who 
seemed just as living, where would they have 
come from? Would I have again been draw- 
ing upon the reservoir of my companion's 
memories? The vision of the girl and ok 
man may in reality have been but a little part 
of the images with which my brain was 
flooded. Did I see them all, or might not 
other images in the same series emerge at 
some later time and the connection be lost? 


The romance of the spirit, says the 
author, is the most marvelous of stories, 
Your wanderings have been greater than 
those of Ulysses. Wake up the inner 
vision and all the lands of Immortal 
Youth will build themselves up anew, 
The spirit has inhabited many spheres 
and their memories crowd tnto the mind: 


Looking back on that other life which be- 
gan to dominate this there are a thousand 
things I can not understand except I believe 
that for myself and for all of us there has 
been an eternity of being and that many 
spheres are open to us. If these images are 
not earth-born, from what land, ElfAand, 
Heaven-world, or God-world, do they come? 
I have chosen but a few images out of many 
to explain why I think our dreams and vis- 
ions come often in all completeness into our 
sphere out of other spheres of being and are 
not built up of memores of earth. Looking 
back upon that other life through the vistas 
of memory I see breaking in upon the images 
of this world forms of I know not what an- 
tiguity. I walk out of strange cities steeped 
in the jewel glow and gloom of evening, or 
sail in galleys over the silvery waves of the 
antique ocean. I reside in tents, or in palace 
chambers, go abroad in chariots, meditate in 
eyclopeon buildings, am worshiper of the 
Earth gods upon the mountains, lie tranced 
in Egyptian erypts, or brush with naked hody 
through the long sunlit grasses of the prairies. 
Endlessly the procession of varying forms 
goes hack into remote yesterdays of the 
world. How do these self-conceptions spring 
up? How are they clothed with the state of 
ancient civilizations? If when l perceived 
them they were the newest things in the 
world, and the images were minted that in- 
stant by the imagination, out of what treas- 
ury of design came the fitting scenery, the 
always varied buildings, garments and setting 
of wood, plain, or mountain? Are they not 
rather, I ask myself, memories of the spirit 
incarnated many times? And if so, again T 
ask myself is it only upon earth there has 
been this long ancestry of self? For there is 
another self in me which seemed to know not 
the world, but revealed itself fo the listening 
bodily life in cosmic myths, in remote Jegend = 
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of the Children of Darkness and the Children 
of Light, and of the revolt against heaven. 


Space forbids further excerpts from 
a remarkable book. And indeed it should 
be read in its entirety. Amid veritable 
wildernesses of psychic rubbish here we 
find one of those rare oases that are alike 
a resting place and an incentive to fur- 
ther effort. 


Tue CanpLe or Vision. By A. E. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


a nes 


“SIGNS AND PORTENTS.” 


Margaret Cameron, writing in Har- 
pers Magazine for June, gives us some 
of the results of her experiments, first 
with planchette and then with what is 
known as automatic writing. A few 
years ago Harper's Magasine would 
have summarily rejected any communi- 
cation whatsoever bearing the least mark 
of what it would have called supersti- 
tion, and irrespective of the nature of 
that communication. Today it makes its 
obeisance to popular tendency bv print- 
ing a long review of psychic occurrences 
that in themselves are nearly wholly in- 
significant and that are far surpassed in 
wonder in hundreds of homes to which, 
unfortunately, the planchette has found 
admission. 


Most of the communications are of a 
military nature. On March 21, 1918, the 
Germans began their offensive toward 
the Channel ports and won those prelimi- 
nary ‘successes that nearly always attend 
a major attack. On March 23d the au- 
thor received the following communi- 
cation: 

Men are swayed first hy one purpose and 
then by another, and are themselves unable 
to distinguish between good and evil. This 
precipitated the Great War with you, the pur- 
poses in the Central Empires being more 
pearly united than elsewhere. Their pur- 
poses are fundamentally destructive, because 
fundamentally autocratic, based on fear, and 
would ultimately reduce civilization to in- 
fancy again, The reason Germany has been 
able to fight so long is hecause her purpose 
is conscious, while the Allies fight blindly, 
but determinedly, moved by purposes they do 
nat recognize and yet must obey. They talk 
of unity, but do not perceive its nature. 
They are misled by phrases hollow but 
plausible, and do not perceive them to he the 
enemy in disguise—-not the mortal enemy, but 
the ancient purpose divided into manv. The 
light is beginning to break now. and the hour 
has ahnost come fer the forces of construc- 
tion to unite and smite powerfully. But it 
must be consciously as the purpose of con- 


struction, if the victory is te be permaner! 
or truly for progress. 

Now this is seriously offered to us a 
a sort of superhuman prophecy of th 
appointment of Foch to the supreme 
command five days later, a measure al- 
ready agreed upon and well known t» 
every newspaper proofreader in ite 
country, who would have been able v 
state that simple fact in ten words. 

But there are many other messages of 
the same sort. For example, we are soi 
emnly told that “Germany can not win 
She moves steadily toward-her destruc 
tion.” The author, believing that the io-: 
of the Channel ports would defeat the 
Allies, inquired more fully of her ‘guide’ 
and was reassured: 

You need not fear the end of the war. E 
is certain and inevitable. Germany is doome? 
and must work her way back to fight. Thy 
is not foreordained, but here we already w 
the end and are looking toward the batth- 
that will still be raging when the countries t 
the world seem peaceful. 

Now the Channel ports were neve’ 
actually in danger, and we hardly neede! 
a spirit guide to say so. But the author 
continues to read the sensational hea: 
ings of newspapers concocted by reporter 
and to seek from the spirit world the 
solace that she might more easily hav: 
obtained from an intelligent glance at? 
military map. Foch held all the winning 
cards through the Somme fighting, and + 
there were many military experts wh 
concealed that fact or minimized it thes 
were actuated by an unwillingness " 
lessen the energy of preparation or t 
allay the defensive anxieties of the cour 
try. 

On May 19th the author asked fer 
news of the impending German offensive. 
Once more she was told: 


Yes, it will be fierce. but futile. AIL foree 
here see her doom, and the war will last onl: 
as long as unsupported human endeavor c" 
endure against eternal purpose. Germany b$ 
no ally here. The forces that have impell-: 
her for these many years are overpowered = 
world-purpose and have left Germany to het 
destruction, while they prepare to destroy th: 
finest spiritual fruits of victory. . . . Unless 
Allied purpose is undermined by forces © 
spiritual disintegration, Germany is doomc! 
but the fight must be kept up with confidence: 
and consciously united force and purpose. 


Every one knows that the German> 
made great advances. Every one knes 
that they would, as soon as the drive bx 
gan. The greatest military skill consists. 
not in resistance, ut.in-retreat. Bu 


none the less the “guide” is ready with 
reassurance. “Germany does not win 
this drive either. Our forces rally and 
the end is near.” But Germany had no 
chance to win that drive and she knew it. 
Her generals have now said so. Once 
more. Foch held the winning cards. He 
was much in advance of the “guides” 
when he said that the Germans would 
not take Amiens. War is necessarily at- 
tended with grave uncertainties, but 
when Germany began her great drive 
she was taking the gambler’s chance, 
and with the odds enormously against 
her. Every tactician knew that, no mat- 
ter what many of them may have said. 
Even a “spirit guide” should be able to 


correct the lamenting headlines of 
newspaper reporters momentarily di- 
verted from their usual police court 
duties. 

On October 30th the author asks. 
“Has Germany surrendered?” and was 
answered, “No, but she will soon.” But 
tiaermany had already surrendered. She 


had asked for an armistice three days 
before. but apparently the “spirits” were 
uninformed. On an earlier occasion 
they had said. “The war will end in vic- 
tory, not in discussion.” Not in dis- 
cussion! 

The “spirits” do not know what will 
happen after the war, Of course they 
do not. They do not know anything ex- 
cept such facts as they can read from 
human auras mingled with the usual 
verbiage of Fourth Reader morality. 
The Socialists, they tell us, “will try to 
continue certain policies made necessary 
by the emergency of war.” Naturally. 
We knew that already. The laboring 
class will try to continue the present 
wage scale. How surprising! The 
“spirits” do not approve of government 
ownership unless “the thing could be ab- 
solutely divorced from politics.” But 
there are other great dangers that await 
us—nature unspecified. Bat let us be 
courageous. Let us love one another. 
Let us help and sustain each other. Let 
us codperate. Do we really need an au- 
tomatic writer to tell us these things? 
Was it really worth printing? The So- 
ciety for Psychical Research has heen 
putting forth this sort of thing, and very 
much better, for forty: vears, 

It is in no wav intended to travesty 
an interesting and amusing, but over- 
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lengthy, article. The author tells us that 
she began her serious experiments about 
a year ago. She has written a book of 
some value, “The Seven Purposes.” But 
obviously she is a tyro in psychic re- 
search. So is the editor of Harper's. 
They are rather in the position of one 
who has just discovered Euclid, for ex- 
ample, and wants to tell us all about it. 
The new brooms sweep clean. The 
“spirits” repeat what they see in human 
auras and nothing clse. Sometimes they 
are surprisingly accurate. The author 
gives some good illustrations of this. 
But the planchette is not new. Nor is 
automatic writing. 
eminent 
A CATHOLIC VIEW, 
(From the New York Times.) 

By Baron Johan 
The Devin-Adair 


SPIRITISM AND RELIGION. 
Liljenerants. New York: 
Company. 

Originating as a dissertation submitted 
to the faculty of the sacred sciences at 
the Catholic University of America in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the doctorate in theology, carrying the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Farley and 
prefaced by a page of appreciation from 
the hand of Cardinal Gibbons, this ex- 
amination of the claims of Spiritism can, 
it is evident, be regarded as an authorita- 
tive pronouncement by all members of 
the Catholic Church. In effect, its three 
hundred pages contain an exposition of 
the present-day attitude of that church 
toward the question of whether or not it 
is possible for the living to hold converse 
with those who have passed into the great 
beyond. 

The author has gone at his task in a 
scientific way and carries no his examina- 
tion throughout judicially and with a 
calm, inquiring, and scholarly method. 
About half the volume is devoted to a 
presentation of the claims of Spiritism, its 
history from its beginning in modern 
times, and its forerunners in the occult 
phenomena of ancient and medieval days, 
and an account of its important instances 
of physical and psychical phenomena. 
All this is very carefully and compre- 
hensively narrated, and includes the in- 
vestigations and claims of most of the 
well-known protagonists of Spiritism at 
the present time. The author, however, 
has missed one of the most important, 
significant, and interesting of present-day 
investigations, the work ðt Prefegsor W. 
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J. Crawford, whose attempts to subject 
spiritistic phenomena to the laboratory 
methods of physical science have at- 
tracted much attention and have raised 
the question of whether or not he has 
really discovered a new form of matter. 

Following this eminently fair and rea- 
sonably comprehensive presentation of 
the claims and the phenomena of Spirit- 
ism in all its phases, the author of “Spir- 
itism and Religion” considers its moral 
aspects and its claim to bet considered as 
a religion. On this latter question he 
says: 

“Spiritism holds out something more 
than mere promise and belief, for it 
claims to give certainty of immortality 
based on rock-bottom scientific evidence, 
and we have seen how a scrutiny of this 
evidence and some logical thinking scat- 
ter it to the winds. If such certainty is 
what we seek in Spiritism we shall meet 
with disappointment. . . . Thus the re- 
ligion of Spiritism, having deprived man 
of all transcendent ideals and aspirations, 
leaves him entirely to himself, a slave to 
his own limitations and a victim of his 
own imperfections.” 

But he is not wholly convinced of the 
impossibility of some sort of communica- 
tion with spirits, for in the chapter on 
“Moral Aspects of Spiritism” he says: 


“On the other hand, as we have set 
forth in these chapters, we donot think 
that positive proof can be given for the 
total absence of preternatural causation 
in the ensemble of the phenomena. For 
while it has been possible to explain them 
away by appealing to automatic activity 
of “secondary personalities.” subliminal 
memory and impressions, telepathy, and 
so forth, it may also be possible that in in- 
dividual instances there has actually been 
present an influence from a spirit world. 
If we grant this possibility, it is more 
than likely that this element would he of 
a diabolical order. The assumption that 
God would allow departed human beings, 
whether in a probationary state or after 
they have attained their supernatural end, 
to cause the phenomena presented by 
Spiritism is, as we have said in the pre- 
ceding chapter, preposterous. And, be- 
sides, whence does a discarnate soul re- 
ceive the power necessary for their per- 
formance? . . . While theological opin- 
ion strongly- leans towards diabolical 
agency in spiritualistic phenomena and 
in mediumship, no definite conclusion will 


he reached on this point unless positiv 
proof for preternatural causation shoul! 
be forthcoming. In the meantime—as tly 
question stands—we should take warning 
of the dangers which may be hidden ir 
Spiritism.” 

In a page of appreciation Cardinal Gi» 
bons says that “this book on Spiritism i 
scholarly: it is scientific: it is sound in 
its thinking,” and adds, “I consider it: 
real advance in the literature of Spiri- 
ism.” 

A five-page bibliography shows that the 
author has considered a voluminous an! 
widely varying mass of evidence and ar- 
gument in several languages. 

a ny 


OUT OF THE BLUE. 


Back, back, my spirit, back and back. 

Before the dawn of time, before ts 
worlds were born 

Were born, when naught existed sav 
the Logos 

And the vast, 
which 

The Nights and Days of Brahma hav 
their being. 

The mighty one, with deep indrawir, 
breath, 

Dissolved the organizing force whic 
erst 

Had held the spheres in their aceus 
tomed paths, 

And three eternities unmeasured sway 

Had brooded over oneness and ow 
sleep. 

But look! With final satisfaction of 

The indrawn sigh, the eternal pulse te 
turns 

Upon itself. Creative breath reverses 

And flows outward. Instant with th 
change 

Is born the Pattern Thought, which > 
the Being. 

The Life of Manifesting Deity, 

Immanent to be throughout this Day 

Of Brahm. Oh, who shali say, whose ev: 


uncounted rhythm Is 


perceive 
How that most mighty picture has 1t 
birth 
Within and from the most enduring su 
stance l 


Of the Infinite? Is't builded bit by 

Bit? With joy in placing every unit 

In its vast extent? Is here a color 

Changed and there a lineament gladii 
altered? f 

Or does it come in gire stupendous fash: 


What man may say? But someway. 


somewhen in : 
Che unfathomable depths of space that 
picture 


fas its just perfection, and endures, 
he mighty matrix on which the uni- 


verse 

s formed. Then outward flows the force 
divine 

To each remotest bound of space, to 
every 


article of force and matter within 

The vast circumference. Lo here, Lo 

there, 

The vortices begin to whirl and grow, 

The conservation of their force begins. 

They gather more from out the Being 
that 

Supports and is themselves. 
ate, assimilate, 

Reject—Differentiate, assimilate, reject 
~—-behold 

The key to Nature's mighty laboratory. 

Unity grows complexity. complexity more 

Complex—still, still the simple key. 

Differentiate, assimilate, reject, refining 
refining, 

Refining, until at last—at long, long 

Last, some particle evolves as fit 

For union with the first great Matrix 

Of most enduring substance, and joins 
itself 

With whatsoever force it has unto 

That Matrix, so henceforth co-laborer 

To be with Brahma. In our passing day 

Some vague and shadowy vision of that 


Differenti- 


picture 

Comes to us, and we may choose to fol- 
low 

Iere or there along its pathways. Per- 
chance 

With infinite pain and sorrow we 


struggle backward 


On its lines, or forward move with 
rhythm 

And peace within our souls. But soon or 
late 


We find and follow the outlying paths 


Inward, upward to the dread High 
Centre. 

And what we name as time is but the 
fleeting 


Passage of differentiating Force 
And Substance, following now near, now 


far, 

The eternal pathways of the Eternal 
Now, * 

Forming pictures within shifting pic- 
tures, 
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Whereof we know and are some infinitesi- 
mal 

Pin-point fragment. 

History repeats itself? 

And wherefore not? Still hangs sus- 
pended, unchanged, 

Unchanging, the Pattern Thought, the 
changeless core 

Of this fluidic system. From it as from 

A mighty heart, go pulsing forth creative 

Impulses, unnamed, unmeasured, vast, 

Out-thrusting, in-drawing, manipulating. 
moulding 

Whatsoever flows within the shifting 

Streams of matter, more or less refined 

And plastic to the Eternal Will. Obe- 
dient 

Adamantine rock grows human, grows 

Divine, but not one other particle 

Of pristine rock shall choose the self- 
same pathways. 

Hence diversity in unity. 

Hence all the earth shall know itself and 
sing. 

The mountains and the little hills to- 
gether 

Shall sing, shall clap their hands and 
gladly sing, 

As sang the morning stars when Brahma 
woke :— 

“I have been, I shall be again, I am 

Because I still remember and foreknow— 

I am the Undifferentiated Substance 

Wherefrom our Earth precipitates itself 

And hangs in just solution of perpetual 

Ebb and flow, its particles indrawn 

And again thrust outward to the sea 

Of vast Undifferentiated Substance. 

I am that Substance, I am the mighty ball 

Which is the Earth, suspended in my 


being. 

As Earth and Substance, yea, as all that 
is, 

T chant the pean of the morning stars— 

Majestic marching song of all the 
spheres, 


Of all that live and move and breathe in 
Brahma.” 
a ay 


So long as we enjoy our five senses 
and no more, and do not know how to 
divorce our all-perceiving Ego from the 
thraldom of these senses—so long will it 
be impossible fer the personal Ego to 
break through the barrier which sepa- 
rates it from a knowledge of “things in 
themselves,” or Substance. 


. The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—-To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
` professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


Price 5 cents - $1 a year 


126 Post Street . . . San Francisco 


The Blavatsky Lodge of Theosophists 


Cordes-Rochat Building i 
126 Post St. - - San Francisco 


Public Meetings Every Sunday and Thursday Evenings at 8 p. m. 
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Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


Vol. IV. No. 26. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Saturday, June 28, 1919. 


Price Five Cents 


MOODS. 
(By J. A. H.) 

It sounds the merest truism to say 
that a man's character is molded by the 
aabitual tenor of his thoughts. But who 
among us acts as tho’ he believed it 
‘rue? “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
30 is he.” We have heard the words so 
often, have so glibly mouthed them our- 
selves, that no longer do they hold for us 
4 personal warning and a personal en- 
rouragement. Our ears and our tongues 
are accessories to the crime of indiffer- 
ce. The most profound of all occult 
mysteries are open before us in those 
‘en words, but we are incredibly heed- 
ess of the fact. 

Yet every passing thought leaves its 
lefinite impress, its delicate but durable 
ching upon the plastic brain. And 
thought repeating itself will do some- 
ching more: it will carve deep channels 
hru which it may flow with ever les- 
sening resistance. For consciousness has 
‘he insistent power of flowing water. It 
may cleanse and bless the land thru 
which it flows, or it may prove a devas- 
‘ating and demoniacal force. 

The mind is but one department of the 
rightful dominion of the soul of man. 
But who of us, looking inward, behold- 
ing the plague-breeding morass and the 
barren plain, is willing to admit that he, 
and he alone, is responsible for those con- 
‘litions? Or, if he so admits. is he grimly 
‘letermined to set himself to the task of 
diverting the waters that they feed one 


central stream, a stream whose bed shall 
be cut from the rock of spiritual will? 

For the channel of a pure, life-giving 
stream must be hewn from the rock of 
pure spiritual will. Granite must be the 
bed of its stream, granite its uncom- 
promising walls. No other foundation is 
there strong enough to withstand the 
sheer weight of those gathered waters or 
endure the pound and the sweep of their 
terrific energies. 

We can not choose but be conscious, 
since consciousness is the law of our 
beings. But we can choose that of which 
we shall be conscious. Nor may the de- 
cision be forever delayed. The ap- 
pointed moment shall certainly arrive, 
when, in a flash of clairvoyant vision, we 
shall understand that we are not and 
never were creatures of chance, or su- 
pine puppets of an alien and exterior 
god. With the results of our inexplic- 
able follies and our laxness before us, 
we shall know that we have been idle 
and wasteful stewards of that marvel- 
ously rich kingdom over which we have 
control. 

That moment is the moment of reck- 
onings between the man, the little, per- 
sonal man, and his immortal soul. The 
Master has returned to inquire of his 
stewardship. And before that probing 
the secrets of our hearts stand revealed. 
We shall behold them all, that fleeting, 
unhuman impulse, that vacuity of pur- 
pose which made of our minds the play- 
ground for any mischievous entity who 
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cared to invade it. Also we shall see at 
their true worth that kindly thought, that 
noble desire (did we encourage it? did 
it come to bear good fruit?) and every 
wistful yearning, be they never so vague, 
that allied us with the true and the beau- 
tiful. 

These things shall we behold in that 
awful instant of self-revealment. For 
they represent the sum of our steward- 
ship. Their slightest contour, their least 
figure, has been impressed upon the 
brain, writ there by the hand of the 
flowing water of consciousness. Each 
symbol stands out in clear relief, the 
eternal witnesses of those moods that 
have become our familiars for good or 


for evil. (To be concluded.) 
p 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE. 
At Philae, in the temple of Isis, 
The fruitful and terrible goddess, 
Under a running panel of the sacred 

ibis, 

Is pictured the dead body of Osiris 
Waiting the resurrection morn. 
And a priest is pouring water blue as iris 
Out of a pitcher on the stalk of corn 
That from the body of the god is grow- 


ing, 

Before the rising tides of the Nile are 
flowing. 

And over the pictured body is this in- 
scription 


In the temple of Isis, the Egyptian: 


This ts the nameless one, whom Isis de- 
crees 

Not to be named, the god of life and 
yearning, 

Osiris of the mysteries, 

Who springs from the water ever re- 
turning. 


At the gate of the Lord’s house, 

Ezekiel, the prophet, beheld the abomi- 
nation of Babylon: 

Women with sorrow on their brows 

In lamentation, weeping 

For the bereavement of Ishtar and for 
Tammuz sleeping, 

And for the summer gone. 

Tammuz has passed below 

To the house of darkness and woe, 

Where dust lies on the bolt and on the 
floor 

Behind the winter’s iron docr; 

And Ishtar has followed him, 


Leaving the meadows gray, the orchar: 
dim 

With driving rain and mist, 

And winds that mourn. 

Ishtar has vanished, and all life ha 
ceased; 

No flower blossoms and no child is bora 


But not as Mary Magdalen came to th 
tomb, 

The women in the gardens of Adoni: 

Crying, “The winter sun is yet upon us.” 

Plants in baskets seeds of variow 
bloom, 

Which sprouted like frail hopes, the; 
wilted down 

For the baskets’ shallow soil, 

Then for a beauty dead, a futile toil, 

For leaves that withered, yellow ani 
brown, 

From the gardens of Adonis into the sez 

They cast the baskets of their hop 
away: 

A ritual of the things that cease to be. 

Brief loveliness and swift decay. 


And O ye holy women, there at Delp! 
Rousing from sleep the cradled Dionysus 
Who with ‘an April eye 

Looked up at them, 

Before the adorable god, the infant Jesus 
Was found at Bethlehem! 


For at Bethlehem the groaning world: 
desire 

For spring, that burned from Egypt up 
Tyre, 

And from Tyre to Athens beheld a 
epiphany of fire: 

The flesh fade flower-like while the sev: 
kept breath 

Beyond the body’s death, 

Even as nature which revives; 

In consummation of the faith 

That Tammuz, the Soul, survives, 

And is not sacrificed 

In the darkness where the dust 

Lies on the bolt and on the floor, 

And passes not behind the iron door 

Save it to be followed by the love: 
Christ, 

The Ishtar of the faithful trust, 

Who knocks and says: “This sow. 
which winter knew 

Tn life, in death at last, 

Finds spring through me, and water 
fresh and blue. 

For lo, the winter is past; 

The rain is over and gone. 

I open! It is dawn! 

—Edgar Lee Masters, in “Poetry.” 


THE DREAM OF RAVAN. 

“In the eternal Now of that high sphere 

Which ever was and is and will be there, 

In the all-comprehending Infinite Here 

Which circles boundless, centres every- 
where, 

Within that recapitulated All 

Where person merges in impersonal, 

Which “It? and “I” indifferent we call, 

All scenes, gestures, speeches, voices, 
faces, 

To be encountered in our finite days 

Are present to the spirit’s sense and 
gaze: 

‘Twas thus, O ten-headed Ravan, with 
thee. 

Not ages ago in a former birth, 

As thou thoughtest, wert thou her com- 
panion on earth, 

But in ages of ages yet to come, 

On thy forehead and on thy thumb 

Is writ what thou shalt be. 


Beyond all time, beyond, beside, 

Thou rememberst her eternally, 

For she is thy spirit’s primeval bride, 
The complement of thy unity 

Joined or dissevered, averted or fond, 
'Twixt her and thee an eternal bond 
Exists. which, tho’ ye were to seek, 
Ye can not ever, ever break. 


O bond from whence there is no freeing, 

Since the typal spirit never 

From its antitype can sever, 

She is a portion of thy being 

To all eternity.” 

en eens 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Peace, cry the lying prophets. Peace, 
from a sowing of Hate? 

Gather ye figs of thistles, though ye rise 
up carly and late? 

Will ye garner truth from falsehood, 
fruit from a rotten tree? 

Will swect come forth from bitter, fresh 
streams from the salted sea? 

Ye have mocked and spurned My Be- 
loved, and built your house on the 
sands, ` 

And the waves have beat against it (be- 
hold! how much of it stands?). 

Ye have made a tomb of My garden, 
have sown My wheat with tares, 
And now ye look for a harvest that only 

My good seed bears. 

Ye may sign and seal your parchments, 
Your legions may disperse, 

Ye may strip the strong of his armor, 
and put him under a curse; 
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But except ye become as children, and 
love as the children love, 
Ye find not the Peace of Nations, nor 
enter My peace above. 
—London Poetry Review. 
Ss epee 


MANAS ANTASKARANA. 


O Manas Antaskarana, 
Bridge of the wonder-world, 
Outermost garment of Noumenon, 
Where the essence of things is un- 
furled! 


We may follow your shining pathways, 
Where Gods and men intertwine, 
To our little brother, the daisy, 
And the growth-pressured heart of the 
pine. 
We may feel with the blue-gray vision 
Of the oak on the sun-gold lea, 
We may sway with the moon-swept 
surges 
Of the consciousness masked in the 
sea. 


We may see how invisible fingers 
Reach into the cosmic streams, 
And fashion their fleeting substance 

Into a world of dreams. 


Great Manas Antaskarana, 
With the patience of Godhead you 
wait. 
Why should man seek for aught other 
While you swing wide your gate? 


Fain would I follow your pathways, 

E’en though a dream of pain. 

You lead t6 the Ultimate Gladness 

Where all we have lost becomes gain. 

eT net 
INSECT ALCHEMIST. 
(By J. Henri Fabre.) 

As he watered his patch of onions ir 
the spring, the Egyptian peasant would 
see from time to time a fat black insect 
pass close by, hurriedly trundling a bal 
of camel-dung backwards. He would 
watch the queer rolling thing in amaze- 
ment, even as the Provencal peasan 
watches it to this day. 

No one fails to be surprised when he 
first finds himself in the presence of the 
Searab, who, with his head down anc 
his long hind legs in the air, pushes with 
might and main his huge pill, the source 
of so many awkward tumbles. Un- 
doubtedly the simple fellah, on beholding 
this spectacle, wondered what that ball 
could he, what object. the black creature 
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could have in rolling it along with such 
vigor. The peasant of today asks him- 
self the same question. 

In the days of the Rameses and Thot- 
mes, superstition had something to say 
in the matter; men saw in the rolling 
sphere an image of the world perform- 
ing its daily revolution; and the scarab 
received divine honors: in memory of 
his ancient giory he continues the Sa- 
cred Beetle of the modern naturalists. 

Ancient Egypt used to say that the 
scarab rolls his ball from east to west, 
the direction in which the world turns. 
He next buries it underground for 
twenty-eight days, the period of a lunary 
revolution. This four weeks’ incubation 
quickens the pill-maker’s progeny. On 
the twenty-ninth day. which the insect 
knows to be that of the conjunction of 
the sun and moon and of the birth of the 
world, he goes back to his buried ball; 
he digs it up. opens it, and throws it into 
the Nile. That completes the cycle. Im- 
mersion in the sacred waters catises a 
scarab to emerge from the ball—From 
“The Sacred Beetle and Others.” Pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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FROM THE GLOSSARY. 
(By H. P. B.) 


CADUCEUS. The Greck poets and my- 
thologists took the idea of the Caduceus 
of Mercury from the Egyptians. The 
Caduceus is found as two serpents 
twisted round a rod, on Egyptian mon- 
uments built before Osiris. The Greeks 
altered this. We find it again in the 
hands of sculapius assuming a differ- 
ent form to the wand of Mercurius or 
Hermes. It is a cosmic, sidereal, or as- 
strononiical, as well as a spiritual and 
even psyhiological symbol, its signifi- 
cance changing with its application. 
Metaphysically, the Caudceus represents 
the fall of primeval and primordial mat- 
ter into gross terrestrial matters, the one 
Reality becoming Hlusion. Astronom- 
ically, the head and tail represent the 
points of the ecliptic where the planets 
and even the sun and moon meet in close 
embrace. Physiologically, it is the sym- 
bol of the restoration of the equilibrium 
lost during Life. as a unit, and the cur- 
rents of life performing various fune- 
tions in the human body. 


MAGIC. The great “Science.” Ac- 
cording to Deveria and other Oriental- 


ists, “magic was considered as a sacre 
science inseparable from religion” byt 
oldest and most civilized and learned n 
tions. The Egyptians, for instance. we 
one of the most sincerely religious n: 
tions, as were, and still are, the Hindu 
“Magic consists of and is acquired by th 
worship of the Gods,” said Plato. Coul 
then a nation, which, owing to the irre 
fragable evidence of inscriptions ar 
papyri, is proved to have firmly believe 
in magic for thousands of years, hav 
been deceived for so long a time? A 
is it likely that generations upon genera 
tions of a learned and pious hierarch 
many among whom led lives of self-ma 
tyrdom, holiness. and asceticism, wou 
have gone on deceiving themselves a 
the people (or even only the latter) tu 
the pleasure of perpetuating belief j 
“miracles”? Fanatics. we are told, wi 
do anything to enforce belief in the: 
gods or idols. To this we reply: in suc 
case Brahmans and Egyptian Rekhgel 
amens or Hierophants would not hav 
popularized belief in the power of sme 
by magic practices to command 
services of the gods: which gods are. 
truth, but the occult powers or potene: 
of nature, personified by the learn 
priests themselves, in which they reve 
enced only the attributes of the one 
known and nameless Principle. As Pr 
clus the Platonist ably puts it: “Ancie 
priests, when they considered that ther 
is a certain alliance and sympathy 
natural things to each other. and ' 
things manifest to occult powers, and d 
covered that all things subsist in all. j 
ricated a sacred science from this muli 
sympathy and similarity . and a 
plied for occult purposes, both celesta 
and terrene natures, by means of whic 
through a certain similitude, they « 
duced divine virtues into this infer! 
abode.” Magic is the science of ott, 
municating with and directing superna. i 
supramundane Potencies, as well a? 
commanding those of the lower spheres 
a practical knowledge of the hidden ms 
teries of Nature known to only the fe 
because they are so difficult to acqui 
without falling into sins against naw 
Ancient and medieval mystics divid 
magic into three clases—T hengi 
Getia, and natural Magie. “Thews 
has long since been appropriated as * 
peculiar sphere of the Theosophists ® 
metaphysicians,.” says Kenneth Mack 


“St 


zie. Goetia is black magic, and “natural 
(or white) magic has risen with healing 
in its wings to the proud position of an 
exact and progressive study.” The com- 
ments added by ow late learned brother 
are remarkable. “The realistic desires 
of modern times have contributed to 
bring magic into disrepute and ridicule. 

. . Faith (in one’s own self) is an 
essential element in magic, and existed 
long before other ideas which presume 
its preéxistence. It is said that it takes 
a wise man to make a fool; and a man’s 
ideas must be exalted almost to madness, 
i. e. his brain susceptibilities must be in- 
creased far beyond the low, miserable 
status of modern civilization, before he 
can become a true magician ;(for) a pur- 
suit of this science implies a certain 
amount of isolation and an abnegation of 
Self.” A very great isolation, certainly, 
the achievement of which constitutes a 
wonderful phenomenon, a miracle in it- 
self. Withal magic is not something 
supernatural, As explained by lam- 
blichus “they through the sacerdotal the- 
urgy announce that they are able to 
ascend to more elevated and universal cs- 
sences and to those that are established 
above fate, viz., to god and the demiur- 
gus: neither employing matter, nor as- 
suming any other things besides, except 
the observation of a sensible time.” Al- 
ready some are beginning to recognize 
the existence of subtle powers and in- 
fluences in nature of whicht they have 
hitherto known naught. But as Dr. Car- 
ter Blake truly remarks, “the nineteenth 
century is not that which has observed 
the genesis of new, nor the contempla- 
tion of old, methods of thought": to 
which Mr. Bonwick adds that “if the an- 
cients knew but little of our mode of 
investigations into the secrets of na- 
ture, we know still less of their mode of 
research.” igri 


THE GOOD OR THE ONE. 
(From the Works of Plotinus.) 


This, therefore. is manifested by the 
mandate of the mysteries, which orders 
that they shall not be divulged to these 
who are uninitiated. For as that which 
is divine can not be unfolded to the 
multitude, this mandate forbids the at- 
tempt to elucidate it to any one but him 
who is fortunately able to perceive it. 
Since, therefore (in this conjunction 
with Deity) there were not two things, 
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but the perceiver was one with the thing 
perceived, as not being (properly speak- 
ing) vision, but union; whoever be- 
comes one by mingling with deity, and 
afterwards recoallects this union, will 
“have with himself an image of it. But 
he was also himself one, having with 
respect to himself no difference, nor 
with respect to other things. But then 
there was not anything excited with 
him who had ascended thither; neither 
anger, nor the desire of anything else, 
nor reason, nor a certain intellectual 
perception, nor, in short, was even he 
himself moved, if it be requisite also to 
assert this; but being as it were in an 
ecstasy, or energizing enthusiastically, 
he became established in quiet and soli- 
tary union not at all deviating from his 
own essence, nor revolving about him- 
self, but being entirely stable. and be- 
coming as it were stability itself. Nei- 
ther was he then excited by anything 
beautiful; but running above the beau- 
tiful, be passed beyond even the choir 
of the virtues. Just as if some one hav- 
ing entered into the interior of the 
adytum should leave behind all the 
statues in the temple, which on his de- 
parture from the adytum will first pre- 
sent themselves to his view, after the in- 
ward spectacle. and the association that 
was there, which was not with a statue 
or an image, but with the thing itself 


(which the images represent) and 
which necessarily become the second 
objects of his perception. Perhaps, 


however, this was not a spectacle, but 
there was another mode of vision, viz., 
ecstasy, and an expansion and accession 
of himself, a desire of contact, rest, and 
a striving after conjunction, in order 
to behold what the adytum contains. 
But nothing will be present with him 
who beholds in any other way. The 
wise prophets, therefore, obscurely sig- 
nifed by those imitations how this 
(highest) god is seen. But the wise 
priest understanding the enigma, and 
having entered into the adytum, obtains 
a true vision of what is there. If, how- 
ever, he has not entered, he will con- 
ceive this adytum to be a certain invis- 
ible thing, and will have a knowledge of 
the fountain and principle, as the prin- 
ciple of things. But when situated there 
he will see the principle. and will be con- 
joined with it, by a union of like with 
like, neglecting nothing “divine 7 which 
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the soul is able to possess. . . . This 
therefore is the life of the gods, and of 
divine and happy man, a liberation 
from all terrene concerns, a life unac- 
companied with human pleasures, and a 
flight of the alone to the alone. 


DA SO 


CAGLIOSTRO. 


Our knowledge of Cagliostro is de- 
rived nearly entirely from the pens of 
his enemies. He was a great Freema- 
son at a time when Freemasonry was a 
crime. He taught the truths of magic at 
a time when magic was first relegated to 
the Dark Ages. He became the sup- 
posed enemy of royalty at a time when 
royalty was supreme. To defend Cag- 
liostro was to be particeps criminis. To 
slander him was to court the favor of 
the powerful. : 

But there is now a tendency to do 
justice to Cagliostro. In the May num- 
ber of the New Age Magazine we have 
an article on the “Master of Magic,” 
by Dr. Henry R. Evans, Litt. D., who 
draws attention to Dr. Trowbridge's re- 
cent work on “Cagliostro”: 

In the year 1910 a voluminous work was 
published in London, which treats the sub- 
ject of the arch-hierophant of the mysteries 
in an impartial manner. It is entitled “Cag- 
liostro, the Splendour and Misery of a Mas- 
ter of Magic,” W. R. H. Trowbridge. The 
author has, in my opinion, lifted the black pall 
of evil which has rested upon the character 
of the sorcerer for over a century, and has 
shown very clearly that Cagliostro was not 
guilty of the heinous crimes imputed to him, 
but, on the contrary, was in many respects 
a badly abused and slandered man. As all 
readers of history know, he was mixed up in 
the Diamond Necklace trial, which dragged 
the fair name of the beautiful and innocent 
Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, in the 
mire. But the necromancer was acquitted, 
after having been imprisoned for more than 
a year in the Bastile. He was afterwards 
banished from France by order of Louis XVI. 
He took refuge in England. At the time of 
the affair of the necklace the French police 
did their best to throw light on Cagliostro’s 
past, but all their efforts were baffled. 


Dr. Evans obtains his information 
from various sources, but he seems to 
adopt the theory advanced by Mr. Trow- 
bridge that Cagliostro and Joseph Bal- 
samo were different persons and that 
the former has tndeservedly been 
credited with the misdeeds of the latter. 
Referring to Cagliostro’s carcer in Paris. 
Arthur Edward Waite says: 

He assumed mow the role of a practical 
magician, and astonished the city by the eve- 
cation of phantoms, which he caused to ap- 


pear, at the wish of the inquirer, either in 
a mirror or in a vase of clear water. These 
phantoms equally represented dead and liv- 
ing beings, and as occasionally collusion ap- 
pears to have been well-nigh impossible, and 
as the theory of coincidence is preposterous. 
there is reason to suppose that he produced 
results which must sometimes have astonished 
himself. All Paris, at any rate, was set worm 
dering at his enchantments and prodigies. and 
it is seriously stated that Louis XVI was è 
infatuated with “de divin Cagliostro” that he 
declared that any one who injured him should 
be considered guilty of treason. At Versailles. 
and in the presence of several distinguished 
nobles, he is said to have caused the apps 
rition in mirrors and vases, not merely of tke 
spectres of absent or deceased persons, Lu: 
animated and moving beings of a phantasmal 
description, including many dead men and 
women selected by the astonished spectaters 


There are strange stories to the effect 
that Casgliostro foresaw the coming 
Reign of Terror in France and predicted 
it. It is difficult to disentangle the fable 
from the fact, but Mr. Trowbridge re- 
minds us that there is at least some basis 
for the story. He says: 


Nearly all who have written on Cagliostro 
have erred in stating that the letter con- 
tained the “predictions that the Bastile 
would be destroyed, its site become a public 
promenade, and that a king would reign in 
France who would abolish lettres de cache! 
and convoke the States-General”—all oi 
which actually occurred three years later, 3° 
1789. The predictions are the invention of the 
Inquisition biographer, to whose shortcomings. 
to put it mildly, attention has been frequent! 
called. Cagliostro merely says that if in the 
future he was permitted to return to France 
he would only do so “provided the Bastile 
was destroyed and its site turned into a pub 
lic promenade.” A copy of this letter, now 
become very rare, is to be scen in the French 
National Archives. 


Eliphas Levi has something to sat 
about Cagliostro and to his claim that 
his real name was Acharat and that he 
was the pupil of the adept Althotas: 


As explained by the Cabalistic letters © 
the names Acharat and Althotas, it express: 
the chief characteristics of the Great Ar 
canum and the Great Work. It is a serpent 
pierced by an arrow, thus representing the 
letter dleph, an image of the union betwee? 
active and passive, spirit and life, will and 
light. The arrow is that of the antique 
Apollo, while the serpent is the python œ 
fable, the green dragon of Hermetic p™ 
losophy. The letter d/cph represents ei 
Hbrated unity. This pantacle is reproduct- 
under various forms in the talismans of 6 
magic. . . The arrow signifies the atw 
principle, will, magical action, the coagus 
tion of the dissolvent, the fixation of tt 
volatile by projection and the penetration © 
earth by fre. The union of the two is 1 
universal balance, the Great Arcanum, tht 
Great Work, the equilibrium of Jachim 3 
Boaz, The initials Lo Pe Do which acco” 


pany this figure, signify Liberty. Power, Duty, 
and also Light, Proportion, Density: Law, 
Principle and Right. The Freemasons have 
changed the order of these initials, and in 
the form of L. D. P. they render them as 
Liberté de Penser, Liberty of Thought, in- 
scribing these on a symbolical bridge, but jor 
those who are not initiated they substitute 
Liberté de Passer, Liberty of Passage. In 
the records of the prosecution of Cagliostro it 
is said that his examination elicited another 
meaning as follows: Lilia desirue pedibus: 
Trample the lilies under foot; and in sup- 
port of this version may be cited a Masonic 
medal of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury, depicting a branch of lilies severed by a 
sword, having these words on the exergue: 
Talem dabit ultio messem—Revenge shal} 
give this harvest. 


Dr. Evans concludes his article with 
the assertion that Cagliostro believed in 
his mission to enlighten the world. Had 
he been a mere charlatan he would not 
have practiced his mission of medicine 
and Masonry in such a humanitarian 
manner. He was, says Dr. Evans, a 
“genuine psychic,” and although we may 
much demur to such a designation in 
reference to Cagliostro we may at least 
admit, and with appreciation, that some 
effort has been made to do justice to a 
great Tehosophist whose lot has thus far 
been malignant slander. 

ONE Cn 


THE PILGRIM. 


I am my ancient self, 
Long paths Pve trod, 

The luring light before, 
Behind the red; 

And in the beam and blow 
The misty God. 


I am my ancient self. 
My flesh is young, 

But old, mysterious words 
Engage my tongue. 

And weird, lost songs 
Old bards have sung. 


I have not fared alone. 
In mount and dell 

The one I fain would be 
Stands by me well, 

And bids my man’s heart list 
To the far bell, 


. Give me nor ease nor goal— 
Only the Way, 
A bit of bread and sleep 
Where the white waters play, 
The pines, the patient stars, 
' And the new day. 
— Richard Wightman, in “Soul Spur.” 
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WISDOM FROM THE “SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

The pure Object apart from conscious- 
ness is unknown to us, while living on 
the plane of our three-dimensional world, 
for we know only the mental states it 
excites in the perceiving Ego. 


Even to speak of Cosmic Ideation— 
save in its phenomenal aspect—is like 
trying to bottle up primordial chaos, or 
to put a printed label on Eternity. 


The Atom—the most metaphysical ob- 
ject in creation, 


No earths or moons can be found, er- 
cept in appearance, beyond, or of the 
same order of Matter as found in our 
System. Such is the Occult Teaching. 


By paralyzing his lower personality. 
and arriving thereby at the full knowl- 
edge of the non-separateness of his 
Higher Self from the One Absolute 
Self, man can, even during his terres- 
trial life, become as “one of us.” 


The spoken word has a potency not 
only unknown to, but even unsuspected 
and naturally disbelieved in, by the mod- 
ern “sages.” . . . Sound and rhythm are 
closely related to the four Elements of 
the Ancients.. . . Such or another vi- 
bration in the air is sure to awaken the 
corresponding Powers, union with which 
produces good or bad results, as the case 
may be. 


The Elementals . . . are considered as 
the “spirits of atoms,” for they are the 
first remove {backwards} from the 
physical atom—sentient, if not intelli- 
gent creatures. They are all subject to 
Karma and have to work it out through 
every cycle. 


The Solar substance is immaterial. 
In the sense, of course, of Matter exist- 
ing in states unknown to Science. 

p 

The Secret Doctrine is an uninter- 
rupted record, covering thousands of 
generations of seers, whose respective 
experiences were made to test and te 
verify the traditions, passed on orally 
hy one early race to another. of the 
teachings of higher and exalted Beings. 
who watched over the childhood of hu- 
manity. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded. 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever, No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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HISTORY AND LIGHT. 


William of Normandy is still to be 
seen fighting the Saxon King Harold for 
the possession of England; the minions 
of the Pharaohs are still to be observed 
building the Pyramids; even primeval 
man has not yet ceased to roam the 
earth, fighting his slow way up from 
savagery. Ancient as these things are, 
they are still alive and vital—somewhere 
in space; light rays are eternal, and they 
carry the picture of everything that ever 
was on and on forever. 

The speed of light traveling through 
space is 186,000 miles a second. Get out 
your pencil and pad of paper and get to 
work, and you will find that in a year 
light travels about 6,000,000,000,000 
miles. That is a light-year, the measure 
of astronomical space. The sun is nearly 
100,000,000 miles away from the earth, 
hence light travels from our source of 
life to us in about eight minutes. But 
pick your way outside of the solar sys- 
tem, and it is a matter, not of minutes, 
but of light-years, when you speak of the 
time required for the passage of light. 
The nearest star to us is the first-magni- 
tude giant of the southern skies, Alpha 
Centauri. Between that star and the 
earth four years are required for the 
pasage. 

Polaris, another of our comparatively 
near neighbors, being 116 light-years 
away, it takes light that many years to 
come to us from that sentinel of the 
North Pole; hence, as we gaze at Polaris, 
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Dr. C. S. Brainin of Columbia University 


points out in a recent exposition of the 
distances of space: “We really get on 
our retina the light which left Polaris 
that many years ago; and we see it as 
it was then, not as it is now, at the 
moment of observation. A star might 
suffer some cosmic catastrophe, such as 
a collision with another star; in the case 
of Polaris we would not know of it until 
116 years after its occurrence. 

“The stars being at different distances 
from us, we see one star as it was ap- 
proximately 100 years ago, another as it 
was 1500 years ago, and so on. Of 
course, the case has been reversed. Sup- 
pose Polaris, which on the whole is a 
body something like our sun, has an at- 
tendant planet upon which there live in- 
habitants whose science is so developed 
that they possess instruments so power- 
ful that they can see, not only the earth, 
but also what goes on upon this planet. 
They would know nothing of the great 
war, nothing of the earth’s present activ- 
ities, for they would be getting the light 
which left us 116 years ago, hence they 
would be watching the events of 1803. 
_“On a possible planet of Alpha Cen- 
tauri the inhabitants would be seeing the 
earthly events of 1915, while an inhab- 
itant of a possible Pleiades system would 
see the inhabitants of the earth making 
history as far back as about 1200. Some 
planetarian out in space may be at this 
moment watching the arrival of William 
the Conqueror in England, and another 
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somewhere may even be seeing the Miss- 
ing Link roaming the earth. It is merely 
a question of sufficiently sensitive instru- 
nents, for a continuous reel of pictures 
eaves the earth and travels through 
space, suffering only a diminution of 
rightness.” 

Thus far, Dr. Brainin points out, the 
distances of only an exceedingly small 
number of the many celestial bodies 
nave been measured, for the difficulty 
is very great in the case of those which 
are not fairly close, astronomically 
speaking, and the direct trigonometric 
or surveying methods can not be used; 
indirect methods are relied upon to give 
some conception of the distance, even 
if not a really accurate figure. Such 
is the case, of course, with one of the 
most distant of the celestial bodies, the 
star cluster N. G. C. 7006, whose dis- 
tance is more than 200,000 light-years, 
and with the famous cluster in Hercules, 
probably about 36,090 light-years away. 

“The ancients, without any optical 
aids and with only the naked eve.” says 
this Columbia authority, “could see no 
change in the relative positions of the 
stars. They called them therefore ‘fixed’ 
stars, and this name still sticks today. 
although if we know one thing about 
them with great certainty it is that they 
are not fixed. With the telescope and the 
spectroscope astronomers have measured 
the speed and direction of motion of a 
tremendous number of stars. These in- 
vestigations have revealed to them the 
changes which the aspect of the heavens 
will undergo in the course of centuries. 
For example, one of our favorites, the 
Great Dipper, will be entirely unrecog- 
nizable as such in some 20,000 years. 

“On the other hand, many stars, some 
quite far apart in the heavens as seen 
by us, are found to be related members 
of a single family through the posses- 
sion of motion having similar direction 
and velocities. We have learned also 
that our sun, as may well be expected, 
partakes of this general motion of the 
stars and, with its planetary system, is 
moving in the general direction of 
Vega’s present position with a velocity 
of about twelve miles a second. Still 
further, it has been found that there are 
several streams of stars moving in op- 
posite directions through space. cach 
member of a stream moving in the same 
direction. 


“The motions of the stars are viewed 
as akin to the motions of the molecule- 
of a gas: they move in a direction deter- 
mined by the power of gravitational at- 
traction alone until something happens 
to change it, a collision with a fellow- 
star, for instance, whereupon they as- 
sume anew path. In a gas this happens 
millions of times in a second, but among 
the stars, according to calculation, it 
may be expected only once in a million 
years, for, in spite of the large number 
of stars, they are very far aaprt. 

“On any fine night you can see the 
remarkable belt of stars called the Gal- 
axy, or Milky Way, stretching from 
horizon to horizon. It is remarkable 
that the number of stars gathered here 
should be so extremely great, compares 
with other portions of the sky. Suppose 
the visible stars occupy a finite, al- 
though very large, volume of space ani 
are pretty evenly spread throughout thir 
volume, which has a shape like a book. 
or, say. like a millstone, that is, much 
thinner in one direction than in the other 
two. If we are in the centre of such z 
‘block’ of space and look out along the 
direction of the thinner dimension, we 
would see fewer stars than if we lookea 
through the thicker part, where we are 
further from the outer surface. Al! 
around the sky in the direction of the 
Milky Way we are looking through wha: 


is probably the thicker dimension of the ; 
volume of space occupied by our neigh- | 


horing stellar matter. 


“But what about the globular star 
clusters, distant aggregates of immense | 


stars? Are they within our star sys- 
tem, or do they form separate galaxie- 
of their own? Is the universe a single 
entity. or are there several, even many. 
subdivisions? These are questions for 
the future. All the stars which vou sec 
twinkling in the sky belong to the same 
galaxy as the sun, but there is nothing 
to contradict the possibility of the exist- 
ence of other galaxies, co-equal with 
ours, and fellow-members in a system of 
super-galaxies, themselves minute di- 
visions of the universe.” 
nn O 

The reincarnationists and believers in 
Karma alone dimly perceive that the 
whole secret of Life is in the unbroken 
series of its manifestations, whether in. 
or apart from, the physical body.—S¢- 
cret Doctrine. 


THE LIFE-ATOMS. 
(From “Five Years of Theosophy.") 


It is said that “for three thousand 
years at least the ‘mummy, notwith- 
standing all the chemical preparations, 
goes on throwing off to the last invisible 
atoms, which, from the hour of death, re- 
entering the various vortices of being, 
go indeed through every variety of or- 
ganized life-forms. But it is not the 
soul, the fifth, least of all the sixth prin- 
ciple, but the Ufe-atoms of the Jiva, the 
second principle. At the end of the 3000 
years, sometimes more and sometimes 
less, after endless transmigrations, all 
these atoms are once more drawn to 
gether, and are made to form the new 
outer clothing or the body of the same 
monad (the real soul) which they hac 
already clothed two or three thousand 
years before. Even in the worst case, 
that of the annihilation of the conscious 
personal principle, the monad or indi- 
vidual soul is ever the same, as are also 
the atoms of the lower principles, which, 
regenerated and renewed in this ever- 
flowing river of being, are magnetically 
drawn together owing to their affinity, 
and are once more reincarnated to- 
gether.” 

This little passage is a new install- 
ment of occult teaching given to the pub- 
lic, and opens up a vast field for thought. 
It suggests, in the first instance, that 
the exoteric doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of the soul through lower forms of 
existence—so generally believed in by 
the Hindus, though incorrect as regards 
the soul (fifth principle )—has some hasis 
of truth when referred to the lower prin- 
ciples. 

It is stated further that the mummy 
goes on throwing off invisible atoms. 
which go through every variety of or- 
ganized life-forms, and further on it is 
stated that it is the life-atoms of the 
Jiva, the second principle, that go 
through these transmigrations. 

According to the esoteric teaching, the 
Jiva “is a form of force indestructible. 
and, when disconnected with one set of 
atoms, becoming attracted immediately 
by others.” 

What, then, is meant by the /ife-atoms, 
and their going through endless trans- 
migrations? 

The invisible atoms of the mummy 
would mean the imperceptibly decaving 
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atoms of the physical body, and the life- 
atoms of the Jiva would be quite dis- 
tinct from the atoms of the mummy. ls 
it meant to imply that both the invisible 
atoms of the physical body, as well as 
the atoms of the Jiva, after going through 
various life-forms, return again to re- 
form the physical body. and the Jiva of 
the entity that has reached the end of 
its devachanic state and is ready to be 
reincarnated again, 

It is again taught that even in the 
worst case (the annihilation of the Per- 
sonal Ego) the atoms of the lower prin- 
ciples are the same as in the previous 
birth. Here does the term “lower prin- 
ciples” include the Kama Rupa also, or 
only the lower triad of Body, Jiva and 
Linga Sharira? It seems the Kama 
Rupa in that particular case can not be 
included, for in the instance of the anni- 
hilation of the personal,soul, the Kama 
Rupa would be in the eighth sphere. 

Another question also suggests itself. 
The fourth principle (Kama Rupa) and 
the ower portion of the fifth, which can 
not be assimilated hy the sixth, wander 
about as shells, and in time disperse inte 
the elements of which they are made. 
Do the atoms of these principles also re- 
unite, after going through various trans- 
migrations, to constitute over again the 
fourth and the lower fifth of the next in- 
carnation? N.D. K, 


NOTE. 

To begin with, we would draw atten- 
tion ‘to the closing sentence of the 
passage quoted above: “Such was the 
true occult theory of the Egyptians,” the 
word “true” being used there in the 
sense of its being the doctrine they really 
believed in, as distinct from both the 
tenets fathered upon them by some Ori- 
entalists. and those which the modern 
Occultists may be now teaching. It does 
not stand to reason that, outside those 
occult truths which were known to, and 
revealed by. the great Hierophants dur- 
ing the final initiation, we should accept 
all that either the Egyptians or any other 
people may have regarded as true. The 
Priests of Isis were the only true initi- 
ates, and their occult teachings were still 
more veiled than those of the Chalrkens. 
There was the true doctrine of the Hiero- 
phants of the juner Temple: then the 
hali-veiled Hieratic tenets of the Priests 
of the outer temple: and fially,the vul- 
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gar popular religion of the great body 
of the ignorant, who were allowed to 
reverence animals as divine. As shown 
correctly by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, the 
initiated priests taught that: 

“Dissolution is only the cause of re- 
production . . . nothing perishes which 
has once existed, but things which ap- 
pear to be destroyed only change their 
natures and pass into another form.” 

In the present case, however, the 
“gyptian doctrine of atoms coincides 
with our own occult teachings. In the 
above remarks the words, “The life- 
atoms of the Jiva,” are taken in a strictly 
literal sense. Without any doubt Jiva 
or Prana is quite distinct from the atoms 
it animates. The latter belong to the 
lowest or grossest state of matter—the 
objectively conditioned; the former, to 
a higher state—that state which the un- 
initiated, ignorant of its nature, would 
call the “objectively finite,” but which, 
to avoid any future misunderstanding, 
we may, perhaps, be permitted to calt the 
subjectively eternal, though, at the same 
time and in one sense, the subsistent ex- 
istence, however paradoxical and un- 
scientific the term may appear. Life. 
the occultist says, is the eternal uncre- 
ated energy, and it alone represents in 
the infinite universe that which the 
physicists have agreed to name the prin- 
ciple, or the law of continuity, though 
they apply it only to the endless develop- 
ment of the conditioned. But since mod- 
ern science admits, through her most 
learned professors, that “energy” kas as 


much claim to be regarded as an objec- 


tive reality as matter itself.” and as life. 
according to the occult doctrine, is the 
one energy acting, Proteus-like, under the 
most varied forms, the occultists have a 
certain right to use such phraseology. 
Life is ever present in the atom or mat- 
ter, whether organic or inorganic—a dif- 
ference that the occultists do not accept. 
Their doctrine is that life is as much 
present in the inorganic as in the organic 
matter—when life-energy is active in the 
atom, that atom is organic: when dor- 
mant or latent, then the atom is inor- 
ganic. Therefore, the expression “life- 
atom,” though apt in one sense to mislead 
the reader, is not incorrect after all, since 
occultists do not recognize that anything 
in Nature can be inorganic, and know of 
no “dead atoms,” whatever meaning 
science may give to the adjective. The 


law of biogenesis, as ordinarily under- 
stood, is the result of the ignorance of 
the man of science of occult physics. It 
is accepted because the man of science 
is unable to find the necessary means to 
awaken into activity the dormant life 
inherent in what he terms an inorganic 
atom; hence the fallacy that a living 
thing can only be produced from a living 
thing, as though there ever was such a 
thing as dead matter in Nature! At this 
rate, and to be consistent, a mule ought 
to be also classed with inorganic matter. 
since it is unable to reproduce itself and 
generate life. We dwell so much upon 
the above as it meets at once all future 
opposition to the idea that a mummy. 
several thousand years old, can be throw- 
ing off atoms. Nevertheless, the sentence 
would perhaps have gained in clearness 
if we had said, instead of the “life-atoms 
of Jiva,” the atoms “animated by dor- 
mant Jiva or life-energy.” Again, the 
definition of Jiva quoted above, though 
quite correct on the whole, might be more 
fully, if not more clearly, expressed. 
The Jiva, or life-principle, which ani- 
mates man, beast, plant, and even a min- 
eral, certainly is “a form of force inde- 
structible,” since this force is the one 
life, or Anima Mundi, the universal living 
soul, and that the various modes in which 
objective things appear to us in Nature. 
in their atomic aggregations, such as min- 
erals, plants, animals, etc., are all the 
different forms or states in which this 
force manifests itself. Were it to be- 
come—we will not say absent, for this is 
impossible, since it is omnipresent——but 
for one single instant inactive, say in a 
stone, the particles of the latter would 
lose instantly their cohesive property, and 
disintegrate as suddenly, though the force 
would still remain in each of its par 
ticles, but in a dormant state. Then the 
continuation of the definition, which 
states that when this indestructible force 
is “disconencted with one set of atoms, i 
hecome attracted immediately by others.” 
does not imply that it abandons entirely 
the first set, but only that it transfers its 
vis viva or living power—the energy of 
motion—to another set. But hecause i 
manifests itself in the next set as what 
is called kinetic energy, it does not fol- 
low that the first set is deprived of i 
altogether; for it is still in it, as potential 
energy. or life latent. This is a cardina 
and basic truth of oceultism,,on the per 


fect knowledge of which depends the pro- 
duction of every phenomenon, Unless we 
admit this point, we should have to give 
up all the other truths of occultism. 
Thus what is “meant by the life-atom cell 
going through endless ae ert aes 
s simply this: we regard and call, 
our occult phraseology, those atoms iat 
are moved by kinetic energy as “life- 
atoms,” while those that are for the time 
being passive, containing but imper- 
ceptible potential energy, we call “sleep- 
ng atoms”; regarding, at the same time. 
hese two forms of energy as produced 
xy one and the same force or life. 
Now to the Hindu doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, It has a basis of truth; and, 
in fact, it is an axiomatic truth, but only 
in reference to human atoms and ema- 
nations, and that not only after a man’s 
death, but during the whole period of his 
life. The esoteric meaning of the Laws 
of Manu (xii. 3, and xii. 54 and 55), of 
the verses asserting that “every act, 
either mental, verbal, or corporeal, bears 
good or evil fruit [Karma],” that “the 
various transmigrations of men [not 
souls] through the highest, middle and 
lowest stages, are produced by their 
actions,” and again that “a Brahman- 
killer enters the body of a dog, bear, ass, 
camel, goat, sheep, bird, etc.,” bears no 
reference to the human Ego, but only 
to the atoms of his body, his lower triad 
and his fluidic emanations. It is all very 
well for the Brahmans to distort, in their 
own interest, the real meaning contained 
in these laws, but the words as quoted 
never meant what they were made to 
yield later on. The Brahmans applied 
them selfishly to themselves, whereas by 
“Brahman,” man’s seventh principle. his 


immortal monad and the essence of the 


personal Ego were meant allegorically. 
He who kills or extinguishes in himself 
the light of Parabrahman—i. e., severs 
his personal Ego from the Atman, and 
thus kills the future Devachani, becomes 
a “Brahman-killer.” Instead of facili- 
tating, through a virtuous life and spir- 
itual “aspirations, the union of the Buddhi 
and the Manas, he condemns. by his own 
evil acts, every atom of his lower prin- 
ciples to become attracted and drawn, in 
virtue of the magnetic affinity thus cre- 
ated by his passions, into the hodies of 
lower animals. This is the real mean- 
ing of the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
It is not that such amalgamation of hu- 
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man particles with animal or even vege- 
table atoms can carry in it any idea of 
personal punishment per se, for of course 
it does not. But it is a cause, the effects 
of which may manifest themseives 
throughout succeeding re-births, unless 
the personality is annihilated. Other- 
wise. from cause to effect, every effect 
becoming in its turn a cause, they will 
run along the cycle of re-births, the once 
given impulse expanding itself only at 
the threshold of Pralaya. But of this 
anon. Notwithstanding their esoteric 
meaning, even the words of the grandest 
and noblest of all the adepts, Gautama 
Buddha, are misunderstood, distorted, 
and ridiculed in the same way. The 
Hina-yana, the lowest form of transmi- 
gration of the Buddhist, is as little com- 
prehended as the Maha-yana, its highest 
form; and, because Shakya Muni is 
shown to have once remarked to his 
Bhikshus, pointing to a broom, that “it 
had formerly been a novice who neg- 
lected to sweep out” the council-rooim, 
hence he was re-born as a broom (!), 
therefore, the wisest of all the world’s 
sages stands accused of idiotic supersti- 
tion. Why not try and find out the true 
meaning of the figurative statement be- 
fore condemning? Why should we scoff 
before we understand? Is or is not that 
which is called magnetic effluvium a 
something, a stuff, or a substance, invis- | 
ible and imponderable though it be? If 
the learned authors of The Unseen Uni- 
verse object to light, heat, and electricity 
being regarded merely as imponderables, 


_and show that each of these phenomena 


has as much claim to be recognized as 
an objective reality as matter itself, our 
right to regard the mesmeric or mag- 
netic fluid which emanates from man to 
man, or even from man to what is termed 
an “inanimate” object, is far greater. It 
is not enough to say that this fluid is a 
species of molecular energy like heat, for 
instance, though of much greater potency. 
Heat is produced whenever kinetic en- 
ergy is transformed into molecular en- 
ergy, we are told, and it may be thrown 
out by any material composed of sleep- 
ing atoms, or inorganic matter as it is 
called; whereas the magnetic flnid pro- 
jected by a living human body is fe il- 
self. Indeed it is “life-atoms," that a 
man in a blind passion throws off un- 
consciously, though he døes it quite as 
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effectively as a mesmerizer who transfers 
them from himself to any object con- 
sciously and under the guidance of his 
will. Let any man give way to any in- 
tense feeling, such as anger. grief, etc. 
under or near a tree, or in direct contact 
with a stone, and after many thousands 
of years any tolerable psychometer will 
see the man, and perceive his feclings 
from one single fragment of that tree or 
stone that he had touched. Hold any ob- 
ject in your hand, and it will become im- 
pregnated with your life-atoms, indrawn 
and outdrawn, changed and transferred 
in us at every instant of our lives. Ani- 
mal heat is but so many life-atoms in 
molecular motion. It requires no adept 
knowledge, but simply the natura! gift 
of a good clairvoyant subject to see them 
passing to and fro, from man to objects 
and vice versa like a bluish lambent 
flame. Why, then, should not a broom, 
made of a shrub, which grew most likely 
in the vicinity of the building where the 
lazy novice lived, a shrub, perhaps, re- 
peatedly touched by him while in a state 
of anger provoked by his laziness and 
distaste for his duty—why should not a 
quantity of his life-atoms have passed 
into the materials of the future besom, 
and therein have been recognized by 
Buddha, owing to his superhuman (not 
supernatural) powers? The processes of 
Nature are acts of incessant orrowing 
and giving back. The materialistic skep- 
tic, however, will not take anything in 
any other way than in a literal, dead- 
letter sense. 

To conclude our too long answer, the 
“lower principles” mentioned before are 
the first. second, and the third. They can 
not include the Kama Rupa, for this 
Rupa belongs to the middle, not the lower 
principles. And, to our correspondent’s 
further query, “Do the atoms of these 
[the fourth and the fifth] also re-form. 
after going through various transmigra- 
tions, to constitute over again the fourth 
and the lower fifth of the next incarna- 
tion?’—we answer, “They- do.” The 
reason why we have tried to explain the 
octrine of the “life-atoms” at such 
length, is precisely in connection with 
this last question, and with the object of 
throwing out one more fertile hint. We 
do not feel at liberty at present. how- 
ever, to give any further details. 

H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


SOME COINCIDENCES. 

Lord Acton of England for many 
years kept a record of coincidences. A 
strange one occurred within his own ex- 
perience. A rumor had spread that his 
wife had drowned herself. She had done 
nothing of the kind, but it was quite 
true that a Baroness Acton had drowned 
herself at Tegernsee, where Lord and 
Lady Acton was staying. and had 
drowned herself under their very win- 
dow. 

The strangest of all coincidences noted 
by Lord Acton concerned Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, who was murdered at the 
bottom of what is now Primrose Hili. 
but was then known as Greenberry Hill. 
in London. Three men were hanged for 
the murder. Their names. respectively. 
were Green, Berry, and Hill. 

In the list of coincidences pertaining 
to accidents a number of interesting ex- 
amples are of authentic record. It bas 
been pointed out that very often person: 
have been surprised by events occurring, 
as it seemed, at the immediate suggestion 
of the victims. In the excitement of the 
moment they have offered “fate” or some 
unknown law of association of power of 
mind over matter as suitable explana- 
tions, but when all is said calm reason 
may classify such phenomena as pure 
coincidence. 

Some years ago a well-known business 
man who was accustomed to making 
weekly trips between an Eastern city and 
Chicago had the uncomfortable experi- 
ence of having a wheel break immediately 
under his seat while the train was going 
at full speed. It was only by the mos! 
fortunate of leaps that he was able t 
escape losing his life. Naturally this ex- 
perience made a very deep impression up- 
on him. 

It was almost a year later that he tok 
the same train, and, by a strange chance. 
was assigned to the same chair. During 
a chat with a friend whom he had jut 
met he glanced out of the window am 
recognized the landscape and the ven 
spot of his narrow escape. He told the 
story of the broken wheel. Just as ht 
reached the climax of his recital, saying: 
“The cold shivers go dawn my back # 
the mere thought of it. There it i 
again! Incredible as it may seem. th 
identical accident happened on the sant 
train, almost between the same two felib 
adjoining the track, and the victim of thr 


oldest of coincidence barely escaped the 
same way as before. 

Such weird coincidences are always 
dificult of credence, but no less an au- 
thority than Darwin, the naturalist, men- 
tions one of the same kind, though dif- 
jerent in degree. One of the party 
whereof Darwin was a member was 
speaking of the earthquake of Taca- 
huano, in northern Chile, on which oc- 
casion the father had lost all his prop- 
erty and the narrator himself had barely 
escaped with his life. Then, writes Dar- 
win, there ensued a curious coincidence. 
A German, one of the party, got up, 
saying he would never sit in a room in 
those countries with the door shut, as, 
owing to his having done so, he once 
nearly lost his life at Sopiapo. Accord- 
ingly, he opened the dvor. No sooner 
had he done so than he cried out, “Here 
it comes again!” and another shock en- 
sued. The whole party escaped. 

p 
FROM PLOTINUS. 

The entry of a soul into a body may 

take place in any one of two ways. In 
one case it has already been in an earthly 
body and changes for another, or having 
been in a body of fire or air (an astral 
body) it enters for the first time into an 
earthly body. In another case it 
has been previously outside of any body, 
hut chooses one now and so enters for 
the first time into relation with the ma- 
terial universe. At present we are to 
deal only with this second case... . We 
begin with the Soul-of-the-All. 
We must use such phrases as “entry of 
the Soul” and “ensouling the world,” 
though there never was a time when this 
All was without Soul, never a time when 
Matter was crude and unordered. We 
separate them, Soul and Body, Form and 
Matter, only to be enabled to discuss 
them clearly; there is no combination 
which the reasoning faculties may not re- 
solve into its elements. 


If Body, the body kind, had not existed 
the soul could never have gone forth 
from itself, for there exists no other 
place to which its nature would allow it 
to resort. If it is to go forth from itself, 
it must provide a suitable place, it must 
shape itself a body. 

Now the soul (as a divine Hypostasis} 
is motionless, with an immobility rooted 
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in immobility’s self (the immobility 
which is one of the Categories of the 
world of Authentic-Existence), but it 
may be thought of as a powerful light 
shining forth afar; at the uttermost reach 
of its fires there must be darkness: once 
this darkness exists the soul must see it, 
and, by seeing it, give it form, for the 
Law could not allow anything that is 
near to Soul to be without some share 
in Divine Idea. 


The Kosmos, the ordered and pat- 
terned system thus produced, becomes 
like a stately and varied mansion not dis- 
owned by its architect though not iden- 
tical with him; it is judged worthy in 
every inch of all its builder’s care in 
adding beauty to its being, as far as ex- 
istence is possible to Matter and without 
prejudice to the Maker who presides 
over it from the eternal seat Above. 
Thus is the All ensouled, with a spirit 
not its own, but communicated to it: gov- 
erned by Soul, not governing it; not so 
much possessing as possessed by Soul. 
For the Universe lies within this main- 
taining Spirit and no recess of it is 
wholly void of Soul. It may be com- 
pared to a net that takes all its life from 
being wet in the waters and still is never 
able to move of its own motion there, 
but as the sea tosses it the net is spread 
out, exactly to the full of its reach, no 
mesh of it able to push beyond its own 
set place. 


The Soul, outside all the limits of space 
and quantity, is able to embrace within 
its unvarying force the entire body of the 
All, and is ever at the furtherest and the 
nearest point which the All includes. 
The universe spreads as broad and wide 
as the presence of the Soul. and it 
stretches as far as the outflow of life 
from the Soul proceeds. 


a rd 

We see that every external motion, act, 
gesture, whether voluntary or mechan- 
ical, organic or mental, is produced and 
preceded by infernal feeling or emotion, 
will or volition, and thought or mind. 
As no outward motion or change, when 
normal, in man’s external body, can take 
place unless provoked by an inward im- 
pulse, . . . so with the external or mani- 
fested Universe —Secre? Doctrine. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
a i philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or prapa- 
gate it. 
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JAZZ AT CHURCH. 


Several good men have recently writ- 
ten books on the reconstruction work to 
he done by the churches. They seem 
still to think that the world is looking to 
the churches for guidance and leader- 
ship. They are mistaken. 

Other good and somewhat more intel- 
ligent men are asking why the people 
are turning away from the churches 
and looking elsewhere for help and 
comfort. With a sincere desire to be 
useful we would draw the attention of 
the writers to a report on the spiritual 
activities of Grace Chapel, of the United 
Christian Church of America, Prospect 
Street, Long Island City. The report is 
o the effect that the Rev. Charles Nel- 
son, pastor of the aforesaid church, has 
not only promoted Sunday baseball, but 
has introduced jazz music and a theatre 
programme at his services. The rev- 
erend gentleman announces that these 
interesting features will be omitted on 
he occasion of the Holy Communion and 
he baptism of children, as the nature of 
these services is necessarily a fixed one 
and does not lend itself to “extra adorn- 
ment.” It is Mr. Nelson’s object “to 
keep the people guessing as to what they 
are to see and hear and then they will 
come to my services to find out.” 

It is gratifying to know that at least 
the Communion Service is free from 
these monkey tricks, but need we ask our- 
selves why the people are turning away 
from the churches. They can not stand 


the Rev. Nelsons, and their name is 


legion. a 


DRUGS. 


A member of the Federal Health 
Service is responsible for the statement 
that there are one million drug addicts 
in the United States. It is a large esti- 
mate, perhaps an exaggerated one, but 
it is somewhat sustained by the definite 
fact that we use 400,000 pounds of opium 
annually, and we need only one-eighth 
of this quantity for medical purposes. 
Germany and Italy have a combined 
population about equal to ours and they 
consume only 23,000 pounds of opium 
annually. During the last fifty years 
our opium consumption has increased 
351 per cent. and our population only 
133 per cent. We are fond of asserting 
that we are the most progressive people 
on earth. Perhaps we are. Unquestion- 
ably it is true in the matter of opium 
consumption, There is no question about 
our progressiveness there. 

It will be observed that the average 
commentator usually deals with reme- 
dies. He rarely seeks the cause. And 
yet one would suppose that the cause and 
the cure must be closely related. The 
New York Evening Post, for example. 
clamors for “more stringent” laws. A 
few years ago, when we began to pass 
laws against drugs, we were confidently 
assured that the evil had now been ended 
and that we might pass on to the next 
iniquity on our list. We are always in 
the position of Mr. Micawher, who gave 
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ais I. O. U. for a debt and said, “Thank 
iod, that’s paid.” We pass a law and 
assume that we have abolished that par- 
icular variety of hell. Usually we seem 
o have increased it. We have done so 
in this instance. We pass laws against 
opium, and the sales of opium double 
hemselves. 

What can we expect while we en- 
courage and applaud self-indulgence in 
our children, while we neglect to give 
them even a rudimentary knowledge of 
right and wrong? All that the average 
child knows of right and wrong is what 
happens to be convenient or inconvenient 
to its parents. And yet there is no child 
so young that it can not be taught the 
rudiments of discrimination between its 
higher and lower nature. This is not to 
say that the lower nature and the appe- 
tites should be starved, but at least they 
should be recognized by the child for 
what they are, and recognition of this 
kind comes more easily to the child than 
to the adult. Let the child be taught that 
its lower nature must be restrained and 
governed because it is the lower nature, 
and therefore to some extent in conflict 
with the higher nature, which demands 
self-sacrifice and seli-command. Teach 
the child to recognize its two natures 
as realities, and to allot its actions to 
one or to the other. Then we shall not 
find so many drug addicts, nor so many 
parents whose gray hairs are brought in 


sorrow to the grave. 
Sg 


THE CIRCLE. 


A correspondents asks why the circle 
should be considered the symbol of 
Deity. 

The circle is the symbol of Deity be- 
cause its endless line is suggestive of 
eternity. But a better reason will be 
found in the Masonic Review of June, 
886, where we find the following sug- 
gestion: 

“Close your eyes and from your own 
consciousness of perception try and 
hink outward to the extremest limits in 
every direction. You will find that equal 
ines or rays of perception extend out 
equally in all directions, so that the ut- 
nost effort of perception will terminate 
in the vault of a sphere. ‘The limitation 
of this sphere will, of necessity, be a 
great circle, and the direct rays of 
hought in any and every direction must 
be right-line radii of the circle. This. 


then, must be, humanly speaking, the ex- 
tremest all-embracing conception of the 
Ain Suph manifest, which formulates it4 
self as a geometrical figure, viz., of 
circle, with its elements of curved cir. 
cumference and right line diameter di- 
vided into radii.” 

All the process of nature, from gods 
to devils, from heavens to hells, are ex- 
pressible and expressed by symbols. In- 
deed they can be expressed in no other 
way. The circle, the point, the line, the! 
triangle, the square, the pentagram, form, 
the alphabet of the universal language 
which conceals and also reveals all mys- 
teries, hiding them from the profane and 
making them known to the wise. Let 
the questioner study out the meaning of 
the 31415, the relation of the diameter 
to the circumference of the circle, the 
numerical equivalent of the Elohim whe 
in the beginning “created the heaven: 


and the earth.” 
a 


HARDLY FAIR. 


To tHe EDITOR oF THE NEW Yorb 
Times: The Republicans should take 
notice. A new weapon against the Ad- 
ministration has been discovered. The 
Ghosts have been heard from. Mar- 
garet Cameron, in an article in the June 
Harper's, tells of “Signs and Portents” 
revealed to her through her uncon- 
sciously moving pencil. Superior Intel 
ligences, guiding her pencil, enabled her 
to write on the evening of November 5. 
1918. before the count had been com- 
pleted, the hour being half-past 9 to be 
exact, that the country had decided not 
to elect a Democratic Congress. “Mar 
K.” communicating with her from a 
higher plane of existence. revealed Re- 
publican tendencies. Out of the unseer. 
came this: “We have won. The elec- 
tions have ended and they have answere: 
Wilson. Wilson stands properly re- 
buked hefore the world. The people have 
spoken.” Margaret Cameron thus learned. 
ahead of all other mortals, the result of 
the election. It appears that the Immor-. 
tals are Republicans and are working for 
that party. that they are against the 
President, that they approved of a Repub- 
lean Congress. What chance will the 
Democrats have when the opposition 
stump speakers in the next campaign can 
assure their hearers that the immortal 
hosts are on the side of the Republicans? 

Carvin Dit, WILSON. 


DIARMAMENT. 

Jnce, on the errand of his mercy bent, 

3uddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of 
look, 

Whose awful voice the hills and forest 
shook. 

‘Oh son of peace!” the giant cried. “thy 
fate 

[s sealed at last, and love shall yield to 
hate.” 

Che unarmed Buddha, looking with no 
trace 

Jt fear or anger, in the monster's face. 

In pity said: “Poor fiend, e’en thee I 
love.” 

Lo! as he spake, the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size: the huge abhor- 
rence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove: 

And where the thunder of its rage was 
heard, 

Cirling above him sweetly sang the bird: 

“Hate hath no harm for love.“ so ran the 
song: 

“And peace unweaponed conquers every 
wrong!" —lWhittier. 

n 


MOODS. 
(By J. A. H.) 

To what awe-inspiring genesis do we 
relate man that in the face of his amazing 
inconsistencies we say of him that his 
every thought and act is in exact accord 
with the temper of his will? How shall 
we reconcile his contradictions? What 
slightest indication have we that he, the 
moved, is capable of self-movement? 
And unless we postulate se!f-movement as 
the primal law of his being, we can not 
saddle him with responsibility of self- 
government, since the moved is subject 
to that which moves it. 

From birth to the moment of death. 
and perhaps most particularly at the moc- 
ment of death, man shows himself to he 
the docile slave of his passions. Who, 
then, shall read us the riddle of man? 
Every spiritual teacher that humanity 
has ever had has given a clew to that 
mystery. They have said, “Ye are gods, 
and the spirit of the one God dwelleth in 
you.” 

But though Jesus. the Christ, stand 
forever upon the Mount teaching the 
multitude, and the Lord Buddha con- 
Nnues to expound the virtues of the ex- 
cellent way, no man among us shall heed 
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them unto understanding save inasmuch 
as he, of his own volition, turn his con- 
sciousness from that which is without 
himself to that which is within. There 
is the witness, certain, true, that may not 
he gainsaid nor in any manner denied, 
for it is the true man, the “lord from 
heaven,” the “god” of whom all teachers 
tell us. 

Behind the variable of personality, and 
behind most of that which we take to be 
individuality, is this indestructible unit. 
this irreducible factor, and in him is all 
that endures of man. From this integrity 
a man may not divorce himself and re- 
main man. For so long as this living ego 
strive within his consciousness for su- 
premacy, so long ts it possible for man to 
become more than man, to transcend 
himself, as it were. 

That is to say, he may so direct his 
consciousness toward this true self that 
every aventic of his nature shall become 
open and receptive to its divine inflow. 
He may merge with it, may become 
wholly one with it, as water poured from 
a cup into a stream becomes one with it. 
In the mystical process he has lost his 
“life” but to find life itself. For each 
man there is the one channel through 
which he may contact that larger life. 
That divine Self which is himself is his 
way, his truth, and his life. It is the 
Christ within his soul. A Christ de- 
spised and rejected, but how divinely 
patient, how unutterably loving! 

And this Christ is the mediator, the 
savior, but in no sense is there a vicari- 
ous atonement, since in him is all that 
is durable of man. They who mock at 
his wisdom, who jeer at the awful spec- 
tacle of a crucified god, do not guess that 
they have done these things unto them- 
selves. 

Always this inner man. this Christ, 
stands as the link between God and man, 
between divine consciousness and human 
consciousness. And divine conscious- 
ness is the perception of cause. while hu- 
man consciousness is the knowledge con- 
cerning that which proceeds from causa- 
tion. 

Consciousness. creation and water, the 
potential fluid. these three terms are 
hardly separable. Many are the waters. 
and their source is one. But the waters 
are sweet or bitter to that measure in 
which they run freely. There are the 
waters of Siloam and the. waters of 
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Marah; there are the waters of life- 
renewing consciousness and the waters 
of the wilderness of consciousness. 

We can take the one and reject the 
other. Ours is the choice, ours the irre- 
vocable decision. 

ae teers 
THE STAR-GAZER. 

(The following are some stanzas selected 
from “The Star Gazer.” included in a volume 
of verse entitled “Hylethen,” by Isaac Flagg, 


and published by the Stratford Company. 
Boston.) 


Mark yon pale segment of the sky 
Where glows Aldebaran, 

Dim starry myriads marshal’d nigh, 
His Hyads in the van, 

Their solemn arbiter of old, 
Still from his beacon fall 

The fateful ruddy fires that hold 
A thousand worlds in thrall. 


« 


Thy fortunes in their signs were writ, 
Those signs are writ in thee, 

As when some pharos-tower has lit 
Its image in the sea. 

Prefigured shone this bloodless hand, 
This beard, these sunken eyes, 

Ere yet Chaldean shepherds scann‘d 
The dial of the skies. 


Change, there is none. Thou wouldst 
achieve 

The future—hold the clew. 

Old threads unwinding, thence to weave 
A fabric of the New. 

Deem now the subtler wisdom his, 
Who seeks not, falteringly, 

What “was” or “will be,” but what is 


And shall forever be. 


What though a fitful languor blears 
Dread Algol’s gleaming eve? 

What though the pole-star reels and 

veers, 

Bending in sure reply 

To the slow-nodding Earth. ordain’d 
To touch and turn once more 

The goal her slanted globe has gain’d 
Ten thousand times before. 


Nay. ask me not what issue waits 
Thy venturous design. 

Tempt not the silence of the Fates: 
Nor, vaunting to untwine 

With hand untimely their coild skein, 
The blameless stars belie, 

Cald in the ambient sphere to reign 
Thy natal hour foreby. 
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I learn’d to know them. For there 
dwelt, 
Yet farther from the town 
Than we, beyond the brook and belt 
Of pine-trees straggling down 
Shoreward, with granite boulders linc. 
A hermit old and gray, 
By children dreaded. He divined, 


When near his cell to stray 


Chance wanderings led me, my grave 
mood 

And meditative bent.— 

Rare hours, as with a grandsire good. 
By that rude hearth I spent. 

Wise proverbs held he, in full store, 
Tales and quaint histories; 

And secrets of superna! lore, 
Unshared of men, were his. 


What powers the fickle moon constrain 
The hermit show'd me: what 
Portents to terrors dire pertain, 
By pest or famine brought. 
Much, so in pious order said, 
1 heard and ponder’d well; 
Yet. in his great black book I read 
More than he wist to tell. 


There, on its dingy pages wide. 
Lay spread the astral sphere. 

Which thrice-four ruling Signs divik, 
Twelve Houses of the year; 

While constellated figures strange 
Haunt each native zone, 

Some toward the zenith wont to range 
Some the nadir known. 


To a near neighbor’s fostering care 
A shipwreck'd man consign’d 

(So his crush'd fortunes to repair 
And in due season find 

The dear pledge biding its true claim) 
A little daughter. She 

Scarce eight years reckon’d to her name. 
Eleven were past for me. 


Comrades we proved. No outer mark 
Did of like mien appear, 

To bind us. Her great eyes were dak 
Her brow shone swarthy-clear. 

But a mysterious concord rare 
Of query and reply— 

Of mingled faith and wonder there: 
Here, of wise ministry. 


When autumn round the northern wat 
Night's mantle earlier threw, 

What time no gairish moonbeams d” 
The weakling stars from view. 


We, some hour (while below our feet 
My nested swallows slept), 

From the tall sea-bank’s beetling seat 
Watch'd the slow Wain, that swept 


Low-wheeling past the watery verge, 
Cloud-blended, threatful; yet 

Not once by that wild, darkling surge 
Are its bright axles wet. 

I show'd her there the pointers twain, 
Which to the lodestar lead, 

Whereof, her lost course to regain, 
Each errant bark hath need. 


Then, why the polar tract inclines 
With tilted shaft, I tried 

To show; and named the potent Signs, 
Some here at harvest-tide, 

Some missing.—She turn’d, wonderingly. 
And faintly smiled, at tale 

Of crabs and fishes in the sky. 
[ said: “No ship shall sail 


“Your farthest ocean, nor even a bird 
Skim the wide billowy waste, 

But fateful planets erst concurr’d 
Thereto, with sure stars placed 

In dominant conjunction. So 
‘Tis in wise books writ plain— 

What ancient men, mindful to know, 
Solved, searching. Look again, 


“Where yonder huddling swarm, apart 
From their star comrades flown, 
Upward with light wings seems to dart— 
As “Seven Sisters” known. 
Six only though we now behold, 
Another in sooth there is, 
Seen sometime, sometime gone. 
Dove children, Pleiades, 


Of old. 


“Men call’d them: which fond daughters 
true, 
Once harvest-toils begun, 
Straight with ungarner’d shreds upflew, 
Their father’s cheer. But one, 
As oft betwixt white cliffs they sped, 
Each time was sunder’d far,— 
That lost one.” Myra laugh’d and said 
“I am the seventh star.” 
pare ener 


The Monad becomes a personal Ego 
when it incarnates: and something re- 
mains of that Personality through 
Manas, when the latter is perfect enough 
to assimilate Buddhi.—Sceret Doctrine. 

a 

Lunar magnetism generates life, pre- 
serves and destroys it, psvchically as well 
as physically. 
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CLEMENCEAU'S. RELIGION. 
(From the New York Evening Post.) 


The reader who wishes the literary 
aspect of M. Clemenceau’s mind to be 
revealed to him in its greatest amenity 
may next be recommended to turn to 
the preface of the volume entitled “Le 
Grand Pan,” which appeared in 1896. 
The book itself consists of seventy little 
essays, reprinted from the Figaro, the 
Echo de Paris, and other newspapers. 
These have nothing or very little to do 
with Pan, but they are eked out and 
given determination by a long rhapsody 
in honor of the goat-foot son of Cal- 
lista, treated as the symbol of natural, 
as opposed to supernatural science. 
Everybody knows the famous passage in 
Plutarch which descvibe how Thamous 
the pilot, sailing out of the Gulf of 
Corinth towards the Ionian Sea on the 
eve of the crucifixion of Christ, heard 
a voice announce that “Great Pan is 
dead!” 

In a passage of rare picturesque 
beauty M. Clemenceau reproduces the 
animated and mysterious scene. He 
had himself lately returned from a visit 
to Greece, which had deeply stirred the 
sources of his sensibility. He recalled 
how the sun, in a transparency of pale 
gold, sank behind the blue mass of 
Ithaca, tinged with rose-color the crags 
of the Echinades, and bathed the moun- 
tains and the sea in the delicate enchant- 
ment of sunset. He was sensitive to the 
paroxysm of pleasure such an experi- 
ence produces, and he conceived himself 
standing by the side of the grammarian, 
Epitherses, on board the merchant ves- 
sel, at the very moment when there 
sounded three times from the shore the 
name of Thamous, the Egyptian pilot, 
who answered at length and received the 
mysterious command, “When thou art 
opposite Palodes, announce that the 
great Pan is dead!” The recesses of the 
mountains, the caves on the island, the 
solitude of the drear battlefield of 
Actium, took up the hollow cry and re- 
verberated it in a thousand accents of 
despair, with groans and shrieks of sor- 
row and confused bewailing, while all 
nature united in the echoing lamenta- 
tion, “Pan, great Pan, is dead!” 

In this strange way M. Clemenceau 
opens an essay in defense of a purely 
positivist theory of human existence. 
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He describes the doctrine of the pagan 
divinities, under the tyranny of Chris- 
tianity, and he predicts their resurrec- 
tion under clearer and calmer auspices. 
For M. Clemenceau, Pan is the symbol 
of life in its harmonious and composite 
action, and science is the intelligent wor- 
ship of Pan. This despised and fallen 
god, who seemed for one dark moment 
to be dead, survives and will return to 
his faithful adorers, has indeed returned 
already, and turns the tables on his 
priestly persecutors. The apparent death 
of Pan was but a sleep and a forgetting; 
the spirit of humanity, dominated for a 
moment by superstition and ignorance, 
seemed to be lying bound and mute, but 
it is vocal again, and its powers prove 
to be-unshackled. The Orphic hymn, 
in dark numbers, had pronounced the 
sky and the sea, earth the universal and 
fire the immortal, to be the limbs of Pan. 
Under the early sway of Christianity the 
office and meaning of the pagan gods 
faded into mist: they seemed to disap- 
pear forever. Darkness gathered over 
the sweet natural influences of the 
physical world, and reality was bartered 
for a feverish dream of heaven and hell. 

But the gods were only preparing in 
silence for their ultimate resuscitation. 
Lactantius said that “Idols and religion 
are two incompatible things”; in his 
famous “De Origine Errors,” conscious 
of the necessity of recognizing a central 
force of energy in nature, the earliest 
Christian philosopher repulsed the notion 
of polytheism, and insisted that piety can 
exist only in the worship of the one God. 
He, like the Christian fathers before him, 
shut up the spirit of man in a prison from 
which there seemed no escape. But the 
polytheists, thus violently Christianized 
against their will, remained pagan in es- 
sence, and they escaped, as by a miracle, 
from the furies of the Gospel and the 
Koran. The revolt was held in check 
through the Middle Ages; in the Renais- 
sance it became victorious, and the first 
activity of man in liberty was an uncon- 
scious but none the less real restitution 
of the old liberating deities. The shep- 
herds of Arcadia saw the blood come 
back into the marble face and hands of 
their dead god. Pan was moving on the 
earth once more, for he had triumphed 
over the sterile forces of dissolution. 
Pan, as ancient as social order itself, 
radiant master of the heneficent powers 


of light, has once more become the su- 
preme deity. This, put briefly, is the 
thesis of M. Clemenceau. 


AN OCCULT FAILURE. 
(From Lytton’s “Zanoni.” ) 


Glyndon was already deep in the con- 
tents of the following letter: 

“When I first received thee as my pup: 
I promised Zanoni, if convinced by th 
first trial that thou couldst but swell, not 
the number of our Order, but the list of 
the victims who have aspired to it m 
vain, I would not rear thee to thine own 
wretchedness and doom: I would dismiss 
thee back to the world. I fulfill my 
promise. Thine ordeal has been the 
easiest that Neophyte ever knew. | 
asked for nothing but abstinence from 
the sensual, and a brief experiment of 
thy patience and thy faith. Go hack te 
thine own world; thou hast no nature to 
aspire to ours! 

“Tt was I who prepared Paolo to re- 
ceive thee at the revel, Ht was I whe 
instigated the old beggar to ask thee for 
alms. It was I who left open the book tha: 
thou couldst not read without violating 
my command. Well, thou hast seen what 
awaits thee at the threshold of know! 
edge. Thou hast confronted the first fox 
that menaces him whom the senses vel 
grasp and enthrall. Dost thou wonder 
that I close upon thee the gates for 
ever? Dost thou not comprehend, ai 
last, that it needs a soul tempered, an! 
purified, and raised, not by external 
spells, but by its own sublimity and valor. 
to pass the threshold and disdain the 
foe? 

“Wretch! All my science avails noth- 
ing for the rash, for the sensual—for him 
who desires our secrets but to pollute 
them to gross enjoyments and selfist 
vice! How have the imposters and sor 
cerers of the earlier times perished b 
their very attempt to penetrate the my5 
teries that should purify, and not de 
prave! They have boasted of the philos 
opher’s stone, and died in rags: of the 
immortal elixir, and sank to their grave 
gray before their time. Legends tell yor 
that the fiends rent them into fragments 
Yes; the friends of their own unholy & 
sires and criminal designs! What thet 
coveted thou covetest: and if thou ha 
the wings of a seraph thou couldst soat 
not from the slough ofthy mortality, Th 


desire for knowledge, but petulant pre- 
sumption; thy thirst for happiness, but 
the diseased longing for the unclean and 
muddied waters of corporeal pleasure! 
Thy very love, which usually elevates 
even the mean, a passion that calculates 
treason amidst the first glow of lust— 
thou, one of us! Thou, a brother of the 
august order! Thou, an Aspirant to the 
stars that shine in the Shemaia of the 
Chaldean lore! The eagle can raise but 
the eaglet to the sun. I abandon thee to 
thy twilight! 

“But, alas, for thee, disobedient and 
profane! thou hast inhaled the elixir; 
thou hast attracted to thy presence a 
ghastly remorseless foe. Thou thyself 
must exercise the phantom thou hast 
raised. Thou must return to the world; 
but not without punishment and strong 
efforts canst thou regain the calm and 
the joy of the life thou hast left behind. 
This for thy comfort will I tell thee: 
he who hast drawn into his frame even 
so little of the volatile and vital energy 
of the aerial juices as thyself, has 
awakened faculties that can not sleep— 
faculties that may yet, with patient hu- 
mility, with sound faith, and the courage 
that is not of the body like thine, but of 
resolute and virtuous mind, attain, if not 
to the knowledge that reigns above, ta 
high achievements in the career of men 
Thou wilt find the restless influence in all 
that thou wouldst undertake. Thy heart, 
amidst vulgar joys, will aspire to some- 
thing holier; thy ambition, amidst course 
excitement, to something beyond thy 
reach, But deem not that this of itseli 
will suffice for glory. Equally may the 
craving lead thee to shame and guilt. It 
is but an imperfect and new-born energy 
which will not suffer thee to repose. As 
thou directest it must thou believe it to 
be the emanation of thy evil genius or 
thy good. 

“But woe to thee! insect meshed in the 
web in which thou hast entangled limbs 
and wings! Thou hast not only inhaled 
the elixir, thou hast conjured the spectre: 
of all the tribes of the space. no foe is 
so malignant to man—and thou hast 
lifted the veil from thy gaze! I can not 
festore to thee the happy dimness of thy 
vision. Kfiow, at least, that all of us— 
the highest and the wisest—who have, in 
sober truth, passed beyond the threshold, 
have had. as our first fearful task. to 
Master and subdue its grisly and ap- 
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palling guardian. Know that thou canst 
deliver thyself from those livid eyes— 
know that, while they haunt, they can not 
harm, if thou resistest the thoughts to 
which they tempt, and the horror they en- 
gender. Dread them most when thou 
bcholdest them not. 

“And thus, son of the worm, we part! 
All that I can tell thee to encourage, yet 
to warn and to guide, I have told thee 
in these lines. Not from me, from thy- 
self has come the gloomy trial, from 
which I yet trust thou wilt emerge into 
peace. Type of the knowledge that 1 
serve, I withhold no lesson from the pure 
aspirant; I am a dark enigma to the gen- 
eral seeker, As man’s only indestruc- 
tible possession is his memory, so it is 
not in mine art to crumble into matter 
the immaterial thoughts that have sprung 
up within thy breast. The tyro might 
shatter this castle to the dust, and topple 
down the mountain to the plain. The 
master has no power to say, ‘Exist no 
more! to one THOUGHT that his 
knowledge has inspired. Thou mayst 
change the thought into new forms; thou 
mayst rarefy and sublimate it into a finer 
spirit, but thou canst not annihilate that 
which has no home, but in the memory— 
no substance but the idea. EVERY 
THOUGHT IS A SOUL! Vainly, 
therefore, would I or thou undo the past, 
or restore to thee the gay blindness of 
thy youth. Thou must endure the in- 
fluence of the elixir thou hast inhaled; 
thou must wrestle with the spectre thou 
hast invoked !” 

The letter fell from Glyndon’s hand 

a 

All omens point towards the steady 
continuance of just such labor as has 
already taught us all we know. Per- 
haps, indeed, in this complex of inter- 
penetrating spirits our own effort is no 
individual, no transitory, thing. That 
which lies at the root of each of us lies 
at the root of the Cosmos. too. Our 
struggle is the struggle of the Universe 
itself; and the very Godhead finds fulfill- 
ment through our upward striving souls. 
—AMyrrs. 
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Atma neither progresses, forgets, nor 
remembers. It does not belong to this 
plane: it is but the Ray of Light eternal 
which shines upon, and through, the 
darkness of matter—when the latter is 
willing —Sceret Doctrine, 
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The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua! 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed of 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHEP 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coöperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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SUBJECTIVITY. 


John Mills, in his new book on “The 
Realities of Modern Science” (Macmil- 
lan Company), deals briefly with the 
subjectivity of Sound and Light. They 
are states of consciousness, he says, and 
not objective—a notable admission from 
a scientist of such eminence. There was 
a time, he tells us, when a sense classi- 
fication of physical phenomena was con- 
sidered satisfactory, but it is so no 
longer : 

Light does not exist for one who is blind, 
nor sound for one who is totally deaf. Either 
exists only in so far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned and have certain nerves. For the 
color-blind, as, for example, those who fail 
to perceive the greens, light of this color does 
not exist, although it may for others. Those 
of normal vision may have a sensation which 
they call green light, but this means, not that 
green light is real, but only that an impres- 
sion is real to them. Light is not an ob- 
jective, but a subjective reality. 


Light and sound are the ways in which 
we express the nature of a sensation, but 
it is only the sensation that we know, 
and not the cause of the sensation. Con- 
sciousness becomes aware of a sensation 
and interprets it, usually in terms of ob- 
jectivity, but actually it knows only of 
the sensation. The interpretation is an 
inference unverified and unverifiable. 

Imagine, says the author, that a card 
is held in contact with the teeth of a 
revolving gear wheel: 

Consider now the means by which the mo- 


tion of a sounding body reaches the ear of the 
listener. The intervening air consists of 


small discrete particles or molecules. As the 
vibrating card is pushed out by a tooth it 
forces ahead of it the adjacent layer of mole- 
cules, which in turn push against those ad- 
jacent to them. A city crowd around some 
object of interest, as it surges away under 
the commands and shoves of the policeman 
at the centre, pictures a somewhat similar 
action. The push or pulse, started at the 
centre, travels outward through the crowd. 

Let us extend the analogy a little far- 
ther. Let us say that a man at the edge 
of the crowd is aware that he is being 
pushed by his neighbors and he assumes 
that the pressure is being initiated by 
some unseen policeman at the centre of 
the crowd. But he does not know that 
the policeman is there. It is an infer- 
ence. In the same way our conscious- 
ness assumes an objective cause for the 
sensations that it observes, but it does 
not know of that objective cause. It is 
an inference. 

Sound is our awareness of a vibrating 
medium. The vibrations produce a sensa- 
tion, and consciousness interprets it and 
calls it a sound. But there are vibra- 
tions that produce no sensation and 
therefore no sound. If the air vibrations 
are below 20,000 per second they are re- 
ceived by the ear and produce a sensa- 
tion, and therefore sound. But if they 
are above 20,000 per second most people 
are unable to receive them and there- 
fore there is no sound. “The differ- 
ence,” says the author, “is in our own 
brains, for sound is a subjective reality.” 

The book is a suggestive one in many 
ways and particularly for the occult stu- 
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dent who would firmly grasp the useful 
—but not quite comprehensive—adage 
that “Occultism is the effort to resolve 
the universe into states of conscious- 


ness,” EE 
THE EMBRYO. 
(From “Isis Unveiled.) 


Any anatomist who has made the de- 
velopment and growth of the embryo “a 
subject of daily study” can tell, without 
much brain-work, what daily experience 
and the evidence of his own eyes show 
him, viz., that up to a certain point the 
human embryo is a facsimile of a young 
batrachian in its first remove from the 
spawn—a tadpole. But no physiologist 
or anatomist seems to have had the idea 
of applying to the development of the hu- 
man being—from the first instant of its 
physical appearance as a germ to its ulti- 
mate formation and birth—the Pytha- 
goreon esoteric doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, so erroneously interpreted by 
critics. The meaning of the Kabalistic 
axiom: “A stone becomes a plant; a 
plant, a beast: a beast, a man,” etc., was 
mentioned in another place in relation to 
the spiritual and physical evolution of 
men on this earth. We will now add a 
few more words to make the matter 
clearer. 

What is the primitive shape of the fu- 
ture man? A grain, a corpuscle, say 
some physiologists; a molecule, an ovum 
of the ovum, say others. If it could he 
analyzed—by the microscope or other- 
wise—of what ought we to expect to find 
it composed? Analogically, we should 
say, of a nucleus of inorganic matter. 
deposited from the circulation at the 
germinating point, and united with a de- 
posit of organic matter. In other words, 
this infinitesminal nucleus of the future 
man is composed of the same elements 
as stone—of the same elements as the 
earth, which the man is destined to in- 
habit. Moses is cited by the Kahalists 
as authority for the remark that it re- 
quired earth and water to make a living 
being, and thus it may he said that man 
first appears as a stone. 

At the end of three or four weeks the 
ovum has assumed a plant-like appear- 
ance, one extremity having become sphe- 
roidal and the other tapering, like a car- 
rot. Upon dissection it is found to be 
composed, like an onion, of very delicate 
laminz or coats, enclosing a liquid. The 


laminze approach cach other at the lower 
end, and the embryo hangs from the root 
of the umbilicus almost like the fruit 
from the hough. The stone has now be- 
come changed, by “metempsychosis” in- 
to a plant. Then the embryonic crea- 
ture begins to shoot out, from the inside 
outward, its limbs, and develops its fea- 
tures. The eyes are visible as two black 
dots: the ears, nose, mouth form depres- 
sions, like the points of a pineapple, be- 
fore they begin to project. The embryo 
develops into an animal-like foetus—the 
shape of a tadpole—and, like an am- 
phibious reptile, lives in water and de- 
velops from it. Its monad has not vet 
become either human or immortal, for 
the Kabalists tell us this only occurs at 
the “fourth hour.” One by one the 


foetus assumes the characteristics of the | 


human being, the first flutter of the im- 

mortal breath passes through its being: 

it moves and the divine essence 

settles in the infant frame which it will 

inhabit until the moment of physical 

death, when man becomes a spirit. 
ny 


END OF THE WORLD? 


(Copyright, 1919, by the New York Times 
Company. Special Cable to the New York | 
Times.) i 


Lonpon, June 21.—Prebendary Webb 
Peploe, a well-known English divine. 
was quoted in many papers this morning 
as having announced that the end of the 
world would come this year. The 


Prebendary now issues the following 


statement: 

“I never said anything of the kind. 
What I did say was that I heard a 
gentleman say in a drawing-room about 
a month ago that for ten years he had 
given himself absolutely and only te 
study of the great pyramid in Egypt and. 
irrespective of the ground of religion. 
he felt perfectly confident, from the in- 
tricate details of that building, that 2 
solemn and very remarkable crisis in the 
world’s history was to he looked for about 
the close of 1919. This was all I said. 
and I only did seek to prepare the people 
for the coming of the Lord.” 

a ed 


We wake and find ourselves on a stair. 
There are others stairs below us which 
we seem to have ascended; there are 
stairs above us, many a one, which go 
upward and out of sight—Emerson. 


TELLIN’ FRIENDS. 


“Where have ye been, then, Granny, 
dear, 
Out in the garden in the dark? 
Set down, ye looks that pale an’ leer— 
I heer’d a voice an’ went to hark. 


“Who did ye talk to where the four 
Old hives be by the medder's edge? 
Was it the cows a-reachin’ o'er 
To crop our cabbage ‘cross the hedge? 


“An’ why’ve ye got the big door-key, 


An’ what's the black strip as ye hold? 


You wants a nice hot cup o` tea, 
Ye've well-nigh caught yer death o 
cold!” 


“Why, lass, lve been to tell wi’ they 
As should be told, an’ took ’em these— 
The key an’ crape. Who's them, d'ye 
say? 
There, you knows who I means—the 
bees. 


“Ah! just like us folk they be wise 
An’ must be told aught good ‘r bad; 

An’ so I taps to wake ‘em—-twice— 
An’ tells how us’ve lost our lad. 


“I taps the key a-top each skep, 
An’ listens tilt I hears ‘em buzz; 
Then says as they'll not hear his step 
Nor see him more—the same as us. 


“I tells ‘em they must take a pride 
"Cause o' the V. C. what he won, 

An’ how wi’ Sussex lads he died— 
The same as what his father done— 


“An’ "bout the chap he saved, as well, 
An’ them as they was chargin’ at; 
An’ said he stung afore he fell— 
I rackon they thought well o that! 


“I wish as bees could take their part 
An’ fly to where they Jarniins be, 
An’ sting t' death the murderin’ heart 

©’ him as made this misery! 


“I curse a’ right. Kate, I'll bide 
still, 
An’ curses they comes home t° roost: 
But mind you tells bees good ‘r ill 


The same as what yer Granny used: 


“So they'll be friends, an’ swarm in May 
An’ hive ye honey long an’ late; 
They'll bring ve seme good luck, I lay— 
An’ pity knows us nerds it, Kate!” 
—Habberton Lutham, in London Spec- 
tator. 
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EASTERN PHYSICS. 
(T. E. Willson in “Mind.” ) 


The Western student of the ancient 
Eastern physics soon meets serious stum- 
bling-blocks; and one at the very 
threshold has in the last half-century 
turned many back. In beginning his 
study of the solar system, the pupil is 
told: 

The frst three planets—Mercury, 
Venus, and the moon—are dead and dis- 
integrating, Evolution on them has 
ceased. The proof of this is found in 
the fact that they have no axial rotation, 
Mercury and Venus always presenting 
the same surface to their father, the sun, 
and the moon the same surface te its 
daughter, the earth. 

This is a conerete statement of physical 
fact at which the Western student pro- 
tests. If in the whole range of West- 
ern astronomical science there is any one 
fact that he has accepted as absolutely 
proved, it is that Mercury revolves once 
in 24h., 5m.. 30.5s., and Venus once in 
23h., 21m., 22s. He would as soon credit 
a statement that the earth has no axial 
rotation as that Mercury or Venus has 
none; and if he continues his study of 
Eastern physics it is with no confidence 
in its accuracy, and as a matter of 
curiosity. 

The statement that Mercury, Venus, 
and the moon “are dead and disinte- 
grating.” the former two “always pre- 
senting the same surface” to the sun, is 
the basis for an elaborate superstructure. 
both in the physics and the metaphysics 
of the East. It is used in physics to ex- 
plain how the “evolutionary wave” came 
to an end of the perfection of the mineral 
on Mercury with the loss of its axial ro- 
tation: how the “wave” then passed on 
to Venus with the seed of the vegetable 
kingdom, where the vegetable evolu- 
tion ended with the loss of axial rota- 
tion; how from Venus it leaped to the 
moon, mother of animals and controller 
of animal life. with the seed of animal 
life in the vegetable; and how finally it 
came to the earth, when the moon ceased 
to revolve, bringing mm the animal the 
seed of man. Here man will he evolved 
and perfected. Man has not yet been 
“born” on this earth, they say. Ife is 
still in a prenatal or embryonic condition 
within the animal. 

The lunar Pitris, the men-seed, have a 
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physical reason for being, if this evolu- 
tionary theory be true; none if it is not. 

Axial rotation is necessary in evolu- 
tion, the ancient physics teaches, which 
must cease with it. The reasons for this 
are too lengthy to give here. Briefly, 
the rotation makes the electrical flow 
and a thermopilic dynamo of each planet. 

The ancient astronomical teaching is 
absolutely true. There will not be a work 
on astronomy published in Europe or the 
United States this year, or hereafter, that 
will not state that “Mercury and Venus 
revolve on their axes in the same time 
that they revolve around the sun,” which 
is another way of saying that “they have 
no axial rotation, always presenting the 
same face to the sun,” and an inaccurate 
way of presenting the truth. The screw 
that holds the tire at the outer end of 
the spoke does not revolve “once on its 
axis” each time the wheel revolves. Run 
a cane through an orange and swing it 
around: the orange has not revolved 
“once on its axis.” Nor does the stone 
in a sling revolve “once on its axis” for 
each revolution around the hand. The 
motion of Mercury is identically that of 
the impaled orange or the stone in the 
sling. It has no axis and no axial rota- 
tion. The modern astronomers, de- 
tected in pretenses to knowledge they 
never possessed, let themselves down 
easy. 

This “discovery,” of no axial rotation 
by the interior planets, made by Shiapa- 
reHi and confirmed by Flammarion in 
1894, has since been fully verified by our 
Western astronomers. All the new as- 
tronomies accept it. But the admission 
of astronomical “error,' to speak politely, 
comes too late for the student it turned 
hack from his study of Eastern physics. 
He can not regain his lost faith and lost 
ground. 

Thirty years ago Proctor made it clear 
to Western students that the orbit of the 
moon was a cycloidal curve (a drawn- 
out spring) around the sun, the earth's 
orbit being coincident with its axis; and 
that the moon was, astronomicaliv and 
correctly, a satellite of the sun, not a 
satellite of the earth. This has been the 
Eastern view and teaching from time im- 
memorial. 

The Eastern distinction between father 
Sun and mother Moon, and the classifica- 
tion of the latter as a planet, did not dis- 
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turb the Western student. He under- 
stood that. It was the “absolute accu- 
racy” of modern astronomers in regard 
to the length of the day on Mercury or 
Venus, which the astronomers declared 
had been corrected down to the fraction 
of a second, that made it impossible for 
him to accept the Eastern physics when 
the latter squarely contradicted his own. 

This was the first of many similar 
stumbling-blocks in the path of the 
student of Eastern physics. 


Few were the followers, straggling faz, 
That reached the lake of Vennachar ; 


and when they did, this was what they 
had to face: 


The planets absorb and use nearly all the 
solar energy—all except the very small amoun: 
the minor specks of cosmic dust may receive. 
There is not the least particle of the sun’: 
light, or heat, or any one of the seven condi- 
tions of the solar energy, wasted. Except for 
the planets, it is not manifested: it is not. 
There is no light, no heat, no form of solar 
energy, except on the planets as it is trans- 
ferred from the laya centre of each in the sun 
to them. The etheric globe is cold and dark. 
except along the lines to them-——the “Paths «! 
Fohat” [solar energy]. Six laya centres are 
manifested in the sun; one is laid aside. 
though the wheels [planets] around the Onc 
Eye be seven. [This alludes to the moan. 
whose laya centre in the sun is now also that 
of the earth; but it is considered as a planet.! 
What each receives, that it also gives back. . 
There is nothing lost. 


. 


“That settles it,” 
and the others agree. 
who started, 


said one student: 
Of the hundre: 


The foremost horseman rode alone, 


before the next step was won. 

In the light of the tardy but perfec: 
justification of the first stumbling-block. 
this statement may be worth following 
out, “to see what it means,” and how 
“absurd” it can be. An etheric globe. 
cold as absolute zero, dark as Erebus 
with here and there smal! pencils of light 
and heat from the sun to the planets— 
just rays, and nothing more—is a ver 
different one from the fiery furnace at 
absolute zero of the modern physicist. 

On a line drawn from the centre of 
the earth to the centre of the moon there 
is a point where the “weights” of the 
two bodies are said m our physics ex- 
actly to balance. and it Hes, says our 
physics, “2900 miles from the centre ci 
the earth. and 1100 miles from the sur- 
face.” This the earth's “lay centre” ol 
the Eastern physics. It is of great im- 


portance in problems of life: but it may 
be passed over for the present. 

Between the earth and the sun—pre- 
cisely speaking, between this laya centre 
and the sun—there is a “point of bal- 
ance,” which falls within the photosphere 
of the sun. This point in the sun is the 
earth’s solar laya, the occult or hidden 
carth of the metaphysics. 

A diagram will make this clearer. 
Draw a line from the lava centre in the 
sun to that in the earth. Draw a narrow 
ellipse, with this line as its major axis, 
and shade it. At each end of the axis 
strike the beginning of an ellipse that 
will be tangent. If positive energy is 
along the shaded ellipse, negative energy 
is in each field beyond—earth and sun. 
This is a very crude illustration of a 
fundamental statement elaborated to the 
most minute detail in explanation of all 
astronomical phenomena: but for the mo- 
ment it will do. 

The point is that along this axial line 
connecting the laya centres play all the 
seven solar forces—light, heat, electricity, 
etc.—-that affect the earth, and on every 
side of this line is the “electric field” of 
these forces. To this line any escaping 
solar energy is drawn, as the electricity 
of the air is drawn to a live wire or mag- 
net. But there is little or none to escape. 
From the laya point in the sun to the lava 
point in the earth, the solar energy is 
transferred as sound is carried along a 
beam of light (photophone), or elec- 
tricity from one point to another without 
a wire, 

Te the advanced student of electricity 
the ancient teaching is easily appre- 
hended; to others it is difficult to make 
clear. These laya centres, it savs, are 
“the transforming points of energy.” 
from the earth laya to the solar laya 
centre, the energy, we may say, is posi- 
tive; beyond both the solar and the earth 
laya centre, in the fields touching at them, 
it is negative—or vice versa. The line 
connecting the layas is the “Path of 
Fohat"--the personification of solar en- 
ergy. 

This is a very crude and brief way of 
putting many pages of teaching, but the 
important point is that this line between 
the layas is one of soler energy, with a dv- 
namic “field” of solar energy. elliptical in 
shape, connecting with the reverse fields 
at the laya points. These “dead points” 
are the limits of each electric field, which 
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“create,” we say in electrical work, op- 
posing fields beyond them. 

Each one of the planets has its laya 
centre imside the sun's photosphere. 
Each planet has a line of solar energy 
with its “field” of solar energy—not only 
a wireless telegraph, but a wireless light- 
ing, heating, and life-giving system. 
These six solar laya points are the six 
“hidden planets,” the earth and moon be- 
ing one, of the ancient metaphysics. 
The moon is the one “laid aside.” In 
their reception of energy from the sun. 
it is as if the planet were at the solar 
laya point, or connected with it by a spe- 
cial pipe-line. The position of these six 
planetary laya points in the sum is indi- 
cated by the position of the planets m the 
heavens, and they may often influence or 
modify one another. If Mars, Jupiter, 
or Saturn is anywhere near conjunction 
with the earth, not only will a part of 
their “fields” be joined, but their laya 
points in the sun will be modified. 

The physical basis of the old astrology 
was the physical interferences of these 
fields of solar energy; and what it de- 
pended on mainly in its work was the 
position of the six hidden planets, or 
laya centres, which was shown by the 
position of the planet with reference to 
the earth. That the planets themselves 
affected any one or anything on this 
earth, no astrologer ever believed; that 
their position in the heavens indicated 
certain changes and modifications of the 
flow of solar energy to the earth, they 
knew from their knowledge of physics. 
“The twelve houses are in the sun,” says 
Hermes, “six in the north and six in the 
south.” Connect them with the zodiae, 
and the position of the planets shows the 
interferences of the solar currents. 

The one objection to this ancient 
theory is that it does not present enough 
difficulties. The present value to science 
of the many theories in relation to the 
sun is the impossibility of reconciling any 
two of them, and the fact that no two 
theorists can unite to pummel a third. 
This ancient theory does not call for any 
great amount of heat, light, or energy 
in any condition to keep the Cosmos in 
order—not even enough for two persons 
to quarrel over, It merely turns the sun 
into a large dynamo connected with 
smaller dynamos, and these with one an- 
other, with return currents by which 
“there is nothing lost.” In its details, 
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it accounts for all facts—neatly, simply, 
and without exclamation points. It is 
so simple and homespun, so lacking in 
the gaudiness that makes (for example) 
our light and heat less than the billionth 
part wasted on space always at absolute 
zero, that we may have to wait many 
centuries to have it “verified” and “con- 
firmed" by our Western science. That it 
will be “verified” in time, even as the 
first stumbling-block has been removed at 
the end of the nineteenth century, its stu- 
dents may at least hope. 

The lesson, if there is one, is that the 
Western student of Eastern physics does 
not ride an auto along asphalted roads. 
He must own himself and not be owned 
by another man, or even by “Modern 
Science.” ——¢——— 

ORACLES AND DIVINATION. 

(Written by Porphyry to Anebo.) 


What is it that takes place in divina- 
tion? For example, when we are asleep, 
we often come, through dreams, to a per- 
ception of things that are about to occur. 
We are not in an ecstasy full of commo- 
tion, for the body lies at rest, yet we do 
not ourselves apprehend these things as 
clearly as when we are awake. 

In like manner many also come to a 
perception of the future through enthusi- 
astic rapture and a divine impulse, when 
at the same time so thoroughly awake 
as to have the senses in full activity. 
Nevertheless they by no means follow the 
matter closely, or at Jeast they do not 
attend to it’as closely as when in their 
ordinary condition. So, also, certain 
others of these ecstasies become entheast 
or inspired when they hear cymbals, 
drums, or some choral chant; as, for ex- 
ample, those who are engaged in the 
Korybantic Rites, those who are pos- 
sessed at the Sabazion festivals, and 
those who are celebrating the Rites of 
the Divine Mother. Others, also, are 
inspired when drinking water, like the 
priest of the Klarian Apollo at Kolophon : 
others when sitting over cavities in the 
earth, like the women who deliver oracles 
at Delphi; others when affected by vapor 
from the water, like the prophetesses at 
Branchide; and others when standing 
in indented marks like those who have 
been filled from an imperceptible inflowing 
of the divine plerome. Others who un- 
derstand themselves in other respects be- 


come inspired through the Fancy: some 
taking darkness as accessory, others em- 
ploying certain potions, and others de- 
pending on singing and magic figures. 
Some are affected by means of water. 
others by gazing on a wall, others by the 
hypethral air, and others by the sun or in 
some other of the heavenly luminaries. 
Some have likewise established the tech- 
nic of searching the future by means of 
entrails, birds, and stars. 

What, I ask, is the nature of divina- 
tion, and what is its peculiar character? 
The diviners all say that they arrive at 
the foreknowledge of the future through 
gods and demons, and that it is not pos- 
sible for others to have any inkling of 
it only those who have command over 
the things to be. I dispute, therefore 
whether the divine power is brought 
down to such subserviency to human be- 
ings as, for instance, not to hold alooi 
from any who are diviners with barley- 
meal. 

In regard, however, to the origin of 
the oracular art, it is to be doubted 
whether a god, or angel, or dæmon, ot 
some other such being, is present at the 
Manifestations, or at the divinations, of 
at any other of the Sacred Performances. 
as having been drawn thither through 
you by the necessities created by the in- 
vocations. ; 

Some are of opinion that the soul it- 
self both utters and imagines these 
things, and that there are similar condi- 
tions of it which have been produced 
from little sparks; others, that there 1 
a certain mingled form of substance pro- 
duced from our own soul and from the 
divine in-breathing: others, that the soul. 
through such activities, generates from 
itself a faculty of Imagination in regar? 
to the future, or else that the emani 
tions from the realm of matter bring 
demons into existence through their in 
herent forces, especially when the ema- 
nations are derived from animals. 

These conjectures are put forth for 
the following statements: 

1. That during sleep. when we are 
not engaged with anything, we some 
times chance to obtain perception of the 
future. 

2. ‘That likewise an evidence that 4 
condition of the soul is a principle soure: 
of the art of divining is shown by the 
facts that the senses.are held in check. 


fumes and invocations being employed 
for the purpose; and that by no means 
everybody, but only the more artless and 
young persons, are suitable for the pur- 
pose. 

3. That likewise, ecstasy or alienation 
of mind, is a chief origin of the divining 
art; also the mania which occurs in 
diseases, mental aberration, abstinence 
from wine, suffusion of the body, fancies 
set in motion by morbid conditions or 
equivocal states of mind, such as may 
occur during abstinence and ecstasy, or 
apparitions got up by magic (black 
magic). 

+. That both the realms of nature, 
Art, and the feeling in things of common 
throughout the universe, as of the parts 
in one animal, contain foresuadowings of 
certain things with reference to others. 
Moreover, there are bodies so constituted 
as to be a forewarning from some to 
others. Examples of this kind are mani- 
fest by the things done, namely: that they 
make the invocations (at the Rites) carry 
stones and- herbs, tie sacred knots and un- 
loose them, open places that are locked, 
and change the purpose of individuals by 
whom they are entertained, so that from 
being paltry they are made worthy. 
They also who are able to reproduce the 
mystic figures are not to be held in low 
esteem. For they watch the course of 
the heavenly bodies, and tell from the 
position and relation of one with another 
whether the oracular announcements of 
the ruling planet will be false or true, 
or whether the Rites which have heen 
performed will to be no purpose, or will 
be expressive or arcane, although no god 
or dæmon is drawn down to them. 

There are some, however, who suppose 
there is likewise, the subject-race of a 
tricky nature, artful, and assuming all 
shapes, turning many ways, that per- 
sonates gods and demons and souls of 
the dead like actors on the stage; and 
that through these evervthing that seems 
to be good or bad is impossible. They 
are led to form this judgment because 
these subject-spirits are not able to con- 
tribute anything really beneficial as re- 
lates to the soul, nor even to perceive 
such things: but on the other hand, they 
i-treat, deride, and often impede those 
who are returning to virtue. 

They are likewise full of conceit, and 
lake delight in vapors and sacrifices. 

5 Secause the begging priest with 
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open mouth attempts in many ways to 
raise our expectation. 
ae ae’ 
SOME KIPLING VERSES. 
To Him that made the Heavens move 
and cease not in their motion— 
To Him that leads the haltered tides 
twice daily round the ocean— 
Let His name be magnified in all poor 
folks’ devotion ! 


Not for Prophecies and Powers, Visions, 
Gifts and Graces, 

But the unrelenting hours that grind us 
in our places, 

With the burden on our backs, the smile 
upon our faces. 


Not for any miracle of easy loaves and 
fishes, 

But for work against, our will and wait- 
ing ’gainst our wishes—- 

Such as gathering up the crumbs and 
cleaning dirty dishes, 

—Found in “Notes of a Camp Follower: 
on the Western Front.” Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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LEMURIA. 


Honorutu, H. T., July 5.—In search 
of a foundation for his theory that a 
great continent once existed in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, that the Hawaiian Islands 
were its northernmost part of an “At- 
lantis of the Pacific,” Professor William 
A. Bryan of the College of Hawaii has 
departed for exploration of the westward 
South American coast and of the South 
Sea Islands. He expects to be absent for 
several years working under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Institute and the Col- 
lege of Hawaii. 

Professor Bryan’s theory is based on, 
researches which he has already made 
in Hawaii and on some of the South Sea 
Islands, and which have convinced him 
that once these islands were the highest 
peaks of a continent. 

x 
A man there was, tho’ some did count 
him mad. 
The more he cast away the more he had.’ 


—Bunyan. 
pennon nd 


Better keep yourself clean and bright; 
you are the window through which you 
must see the world—Bernard Shax. 
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The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

lirst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—-To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
a Si philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua' 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed o 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION: IIIGHEt 
TUAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they m turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


Theosophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


Price 5 cents - $1 a year 
126 Post Street . . . San Francisco 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
: SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


Vol. IV. No. 30. 


AMERICA’S TOMORROW. 


The doctrine of reincarnation must in- 
deed be making headway when we find 
it included in otherwise prosaic volumes 
of history and economics. One such 
work is now before us. It is entitled 
“America’s Tomorrow’; its author is 
Mr. Snell Smith and it is prefaced by 
some words of warm recommendation 
from Major-General Leonard Wood and 
Mr. Hudson Maxim. The author deals 
at some length and from many points of 
view with the results of the war upon the 
political status of the world in general 
and of America in particular. He con- 
siders the trade and commercial destiny 
of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and 
the modifications in the system of Amer- 
ican government to which we may look 
forward. A world leader, says Mr. 
Smith, is likely to appear and then, after 
a few words about some of the leaders 
of the past, he continues: 

If these figures of the past had the same 
intuitive perception of destiny, may not the 
reason for this be that they were the same 
spirit, born again from life to life, showing 
quite naturally the same mighty talents and 
aspirations? May it not be, preposterous as 
it seems because new to our thought, that the 
line of David and Daniel, who saw them- 
selves returning in another age, is as follows: 
David, Sheshonk, Shalmonesser IT, Sargon, 
Psammeticus I, Daniel, Militiades, Alcibiades, 
Alexander the Great, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Hannibal, Mithradates I, Julius Cæsar, Ti- 
berius, Trajan, Septimus Severus, Aurelian, 
Maximin, Julian, Attila, Justinian. Heracleus, 
Leo the Isaurian, Harun al Raschid, Alfred, 
Hugh the Great, Canute, Gregory VII, Al- 
phonso VII, Jinghis Kahn, Boniface VIII, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Saturday, July 26, 1919. 


Price Five Cents 


Timur, Casimir IV, Suleiman the Magnificent, 
Turenne, Charles I], and Napoleon? 


Mr. Smith finds some biblical authori- 
ties for his prevision, and he then says: 


The Old Testament seers are perhaps the 
first to lay down the principle of everlasting 
life, but they have had many successors. 
Socrates, greatest of teachers of free Athens, . 
said that death was only the separation of 
the soul from the body; that the intelligence 
is soul, like the Divine Mind, and both are 
immortal; that we recollect afterwards things 
which we acquired before our birth; that “if 
the soul exists before birth and when it 
comes into life and is born from anything 
else than death and a state of death, must it 
not also exist after dying, since it must be 
born again? “These souls,” he says, “flit 
about until, through the desire of the cor- 
poreal which clings to them, they are again 
imprisoned in a body.” And again: “God 
and the principle of life and everything that 
is immortal can never perish. The soul being 
immortal is also imperishable.” 

Aristotle says: “Now, though only one of 
the powers of the soul, intellect alone of 
these powers has no bodily organ; it alone is 
immortal; it alone is fvine.” In the Upani- 
shads, seven centurieS before Jesus, Death 
answers Nachiketas: “The knowing self is 
not born; it dies not; it sprang from nothing: 
nothing sprang from it. The ancient is un- 
horn, eternal, everlasting; he is not killed 
though the body is killed. If the slayer 
thinks that he slays, or if the slain thinks he 
is slain, they do not understand, for this one 
does not slay nor is that one slain.” “There 
can be no question,” says Professor Pratt, 
“that the belief in immortality is much 
stronger and much more prevalent in India 
than it is in Europe or America. Almost 
every one accepts it, takes it as a matter of 
course and plans his life in reference to it.” 
Philo of Alexandria before Christian thought 
had perfected itself and Giordano Bruno in 
later times attested to the same belief. Hume 
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says: “Metemphychosis is the only system of 
immortality that philosophy can hearken to.” 

Bulwer opines: “Eternity may be but an 
endless series of those migrations which men 
call deaths, abandonments of home after 
home, even to fairer scenes and loftier 
heights. Age after age the spirit may shift 
his tent, fated not to death in the dull Elysium 
of the heathen, but carrying with it overmore 
its two attributes, activity and energy.” And 
Schopenhauer makes this statement: “We 
find the doctrine of metempsychosis springing 
from the earliest and noblest ages of the hu- 
man race, and always spread abroad on the 
eatth as the belief of the great majority of 
mankind.” What is true in the nature of 
things is for all. This is Isaiah’s meaning 
when he declares: “The Lord of Hosts... 
will destroy on this mountain the face of the 
covering which covereth all the nations. He 
will destroy death to eternity; and the Lord 
eternal will wipe away the tear from off all 
faces; and the shame of his people will He 
remove from off the earth; for the Lord hath 
spoken it.” 


Mr. Smith finds some marked resem- 
blances between those whom he has 
named, and he believes that this confirms 
his theory that the national hero is born 
on earth again and again until at last he 
shall have completed his task. We may 
not believe that identities can be so easily 
established as Mr. Smith seems to sup- 
pose, but at least the attempt is an in- 
teresting one. It is still more interest- 
ing to find that an historical and eco- 
nomic work should find assistance in the 
assuinption, not only of the immortality 
of the soul, but in its repeated appear- 
ances upon the stage of life. The book 
is published by the Britton Publishing 
Company. a 

FROM PORPHYRY TO ANEBO. 

The gods and their pecultaritics, 

In the first place, therefore, it is to be 
taken for granted that there are gods. I 
ask them: what are the peculiarities of 
the superior races, by which they are dif- 
ferentiated from each other? Are we to 
suppose the cause of the distinction to be 
their energies or their passive motions, 
or things consequent: or is it a classi- 


fication established by difference of 
bodies—the gods being distinguished by 
wtherial bodies, the demons by aerial 


bodies, and souls by bodies pertaining to 
the earth? 

As the gods dwell in heaven only, I 
ask therefore, why are invocations at the 
Theurgic Rites directed to them as being 
of the earth and underworld? How is it 
that although possessing power unlimited, 
undivided, and unrestricted, some of them 


are mentioned as being of the water and 
of the atmosphere, and that others are 
allotted by definite limitations to different 
places and to distinct parts of the body? 
If they are actually separated by circum- 
scribed limitations of parts, and accord- 
ing to diversities of places and subject- 
bodies, how will there be any union of 
one to another? 

How can the Theosophers consider 
them as impressionable? For it is said 
that on this account phallic images are 
set up and that immodest language is 
used at the Rites? (The use of images 
and emblems of a sacred character to 
typify divine power and energy is uni- 
versal. Somewhat of the divine was sup- 
posed to inher in them. The “images” 


. and asheras or “groves” mentioned in the 


Bible were of this character. So was the 
“idol in a grove,” made by Queen 
Maachas, as well as the simulacrums 
which, as Herodotus states, the Egyptian 
women carried at the festival.) Cer- 
tainly if they are impassive and unim- 
pressionable the invocations of the gods. 
announcing favorable inclinations, pro- 
pitiations of their anger and expiatory 
sacrifices, and still further what are 
called “necessities of the gods,” will be 
utterly useless. For that which is im- 
passive is not to be charmed or forced 
{compare Gospel according to Matthew, 
xi, 12, “From the days of John the Bap 
tist till now, the kingdom of heaven is 
forced, and they who are violent seize 
it’) or constrained by necessity. 

Why, then are many things performed 
to them in the Sacred Rites, as to im- 
pressionable beings? The invocations 
are made to the gods that are impres- 
sionable beings: so that it is implied tha: 
not the demons only are impressionable. 
but the gods likewise, as was declared in 
Homer: “Even the gods themselves are 
yielding.” 5 

Suppose, then, we say, as certain in- 
dividuals have affirmed, that the gods are 
pure mental essences and that the dæmons 
are psychic beings participating of mind. 
(Xenokrates, who was a disciple oi 
Plato, himself taught these doctrines 
He considered the heavens as divine and 
that the substance of the divine nature 
was mind pure and absolute. He alse 
described the stars as “visible divinities.” 
The demons were depicted as of a psy- 
chic nature, subordinate to that of the 
gods, and therefore subject to emotion 


aud perturbation like human beings, 
while at the same time sharing in a 
degree in the power and intelligence of 
the gods.) The fact remains, neverthe- 
ess, that the pure mental essences are 
not to be charmed or mingled with things 
of sense, and that the supplications 
which are offered are entirely foreign to 
he purity of mental substance. (Greek, 
noos the mind or “rational soul,” the es- 
sence or principle of intelligence which 
ranscends the understanding or reason- 
ing faculty, and is capable of knowing 
ruth intuitively and instinctively from 
weing itself of divine nature.) But on 
the other hand the things that are offered 
are offered as to sensitive and psychic 
nature. 

Are gods, then, separated from demons 
hy the distinction of bodies and un- 
bodies? If, however, only the gods are 
incorporeal, how shall the Sun, the Moon, 
and the visible luminaries in the sky be 
accounted as gods? 

How is it that some of them are givers 
of good and others bring evil? 

What is the bond of union that con- 
nests the divinities in the sky that have 
bodies with the gods that are unbodies? 

The gods that are visible (in the sky) 
being included in the same category with 
the invisible, what distinguishes the 
demons from the visible, and likewise the 
invisible, gods? — From “lamblichus.” 
Translated by A. Wilder. 

nn \nnnann) 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF HINDU 
METAPHYSICS. 
(T. E. Willson, in “Mind.”) 


The disintegration of the Theo- 
sophical Society was not entirely unex- 
vected by some of the students within it. 
The two English-educated Hindu gentle- 
men known as “the Masters,” who had 
reluctantly, and against the wishes of 
heir brethren in the Hindu lodge, aided 
Mme. Blavatsky in organizing the “in- 
ner school,” warned her, in letters she 
publishes in “The Secret Doctrine,” that 
he metaphysics of the East could not 
be comprehended by the Western mind— 
hat it could not he translated into the 
erms of Western metaphysics. Those 
who patiently studied it found that what 
“Master Koot-Hoomi” and “Master 
Morya” united in saying was exactly 
true. The first few lessons were all 
right, but after that the Eastern meta- 
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physics consisted of “words without 
knowledge.” 

Whether the “Masters” ever explained 
to Mme. Blavatsky why it could not be 
done, she does not say; but the reason is 
really very simple. Each and every sys- 
tem of metaphysics is hased upon a sys- 
tem of physics, which is its bony skele- 
ton, so to speak. It is never in sight, 
but it is there: and no system of meta- 
physics can be comprehended by the stu- 
dent unless he has a fair knowledge of 
the physics of which it is the outgrowth 
and flower. 

The Hindu system of physics, on which 
the metaphysical thought of the East is 
based, does not in its beginnings differ 
widely from the latest physics of the 
Wet; but it goes so much farther that 
our physics is soon fost sight of and for- 
gotten. The Hindu conception of the 
material universe, taken from the Upan- 
ishads and some open teaching, will serve 
for an illustration. They divide physical 
matter into four kinds—prakriti, ether, 
prana, and manassa—which thev call 
“planes.” These differ only in-the rate 
of vibration, each plane vibrating through 
one great octave, with gulfs of “lost” 
octaves between. The highest rate of 
vibration of prakriti is measured by the 
thousand, the Jowest of the ether by tril- 
lions, and the lowest of prana by—never 
mind; they have, and we have not, the 
nomenclature. 

The earth, they teach, is a globe of 
prakriti, floating in an ocean of ether, 
which, as it has the sun for its centre of 
gravity, must necessarily be a globe. 
This etheric sun-glohbe has a diameter of 
over 300,000,000,000 miles. AH the 
planets revolve around the stm far with- 
in its atmosphere. The etheric sun- 
globe revolves on its axis once in about 
21,000 years, and this revolution causes 
the precession of the equinoxes. This 
etheric sun-glohe is revolving around Al- 
cyane, with other etheric globes having 
suns for their centres and solar systems 
of prakritic globes within them, in a 
great year of 8,640,000,000 of our com- 
mon years. Its orbit has a diameter of 
93.000,000,000,000.000 miles. 

Beyond the etheric globes, and be- 
tween them, is a third form of matter 
called prana, as much rarer and finer 
than the ether as the ether is rarer and 
finer than prakriti. As this prana has 
Alcyone for a centre of.gravity, it is 
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necessarily a globe; and there are many 
of these pranic globes floating in a vast 
ocean of mfanassa—a form of matter as 
much finer than prana as prana is finer 
than ether, or ether than prakriti. With 
this manassa (which is a globe} the ma- 
terial, or physical, universe ends; but 
there are spiritual globes beyond. The 
material universe is created from manas- 
sa, downward, but it does not respond to 
or chord with the vibrations of the globes 
above, except in a special instance and in 
a special way, which does. not touch this 
inquiry. 

The physical universe of the ancient 
(and modern) Hindu physicist was made 
up of these four kinds or planes of mat- 
ter, distributed in space as “glohes with- 
in globes.” 

Professor Lodge, in 1884, put forth the 
theory that prakriti (physical matter, as 
we call it) was in its atoms but “whirls” 
of ether. Since then speculative science 
has generally accepted the idea that the 
physical atom is made up of many cubic 
feet of ether in chemical union, as many 
quarts of oxygen and hydrogen unite 
chemically to make a drop of water. This 
is an old story to the Hindu sage. He 
tells his pupils that the great globe of 
manassa once filled all space. and there 
was nothing else. Precisely as on this 
earth we have our elementary substances 
that change from liquids into solids and 
gases. so on this manassic globe there 
were elementary substances that took the 
form of liquids, solids, and gases. Its 
manassic matter was differentiated and 
vibrated through one octave, as the pra- 
kritice matter does on the earth. Its sub- 
stance combined as that does. 

One combination produced prana. The 
srana collected, and formed globes. On 
hese pranic globes the process was re- 
eated, with ether as the result. and the 
etherie globes formed. Then the process 
was repeated on the etheric globes, as the 
nodern scientists have discovered, and 
wakriti and prakritic globes come into 
wing, 

The true diameter of the earth, the an- 
cient Hindu books say. is about 50,000 
niles. That is to say, the true surface 
of the carth is the line of twenty-four- 
wur axial rotation: the line where 
gravity and apergy exactly balance: 
where a moon would have to be placed 
to revolve once in 86.400 seconds. 
Within that is prakriti; without is ether. 


It is also the line of no friction, which 
does exist between matter of different 
planes. There is friction between pra- 
kriti, between ether, between prana; but 
not between ether and prana, or ether 
and prakriti. Friction is a phenomenon 
confined to the matter of each plane sep- 
arately. We live at the bottom of this 
gaseous ocean—on its floor-—21.000) 
miles from the surface and only 4006 
miles from the centre. Here, in a nar- 
row “skin” limited to a few miles above 
and below us, is the realm of phenomena. 
where solid turns into liquid and liquid 
into gas, or vice versa. The lesson im- 
pressed upon the pupil’s mind by Hindu 
physics is that he lives far cetthin the 
earth, not om it. 

There is a comparatively narrow 
skin” of and for phenomena within the 
etheric sun-globe, say the Eastern teach- 
ers, where the etheric solids, liquids, and 
gases meet and mingle and interchange. 
Within this “skin” are all the planets— 
the “gaseous” atmosphere of the etheric’ 
globe stretching millions of miles beyon¢. 
the outermost planetary orbit. The 
earth is in this skin or belt of etheric 
phenomena, and its ether is in touch with 

“in manifestation” on the 


the ether “in 
etheric globe. The sun and other etheric 
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globes are’ within the corresponding 
“skin” of phenomena of the pranic 
globes. The prana, manifesting as solid. 


liquid, and gas, or in combination and in 
forms, is in perfect touch with that of 
the etheric globe, and through that with 
the prana of the earth. That our pranu 
is in touch with that on the pranic grot-. 
in all its manifestations means much in 
metaphysics. The same is true of thy 
manassic globe. and of our manassa. 

The great lesson the Eastern physics 
burns into the pupil is that we are living 
not only within the prakritic earth, but 
within each of the other globes as wel! 
in identically the same way and subject 
te the same laws. Our lives are not 
passed on one globe. but im four globes. 
Tt is as if one said he lived in Buffalo. 
Erie County. New York, United States. 
that he was a citizen of each, and sub- 
ject to the laws of each. 

This question of the four globes, of the 
four planes of matter, of the four skins. 
and of the four conditions or states of 
all matter and necessarily of all persons. 
from the purely material standpoint. is 
not only the foundation of Oriental 


physics, but the very essence of Oriental 
metaphysics—its starting-point and cor- 
nerstone. To one who carries with him, 
consciously or unconsciously, the con- 
crete knowledge of the physics, the ab- 
stract teaching of the metaphysics pre- 
sents no difficulty; it is as clear as crys- 
tal. But without the physical teaching 
the metaphysical is not translatable. 

Our Western physics teaches that 
physical matter is divided into two kinds: 
prakriti (commonly called “physical mat- 
ter”) and ether; that the differences of 
each of the elementary prakritic sub- 
stances (iron, copper, sulphur, oxygen) 
are in their molecules, the fundamental 
atom being the same; that each of these 
elementary substances vibrates only 
through one octave, though on different 
keys; that it changes from solid to liquid 
and gas as the rate of vibration is in- 
creased, and from gas to liquid and solid 
as its vibration is decreased within its 
octave; that the ether obeys identical 
laws; that it has elementary substances 
vibrating through one octave only, and 
that these are solids, liquids, or gases on 
the etheric plane as prakriti is on this; 
that these etheric substances change and 
combine in every way that prakriti does; 
and that while all our prakritic substances 
vibrate within (say) fifty simple oc- 
taves, the lowest vibration of etheric mat- 
ter begins over one thousand octaves be- 
yond our highest, making a gulf to leap. 
The Eastern physics present this with a 
weaith of detail that dazes the Western 
student, and then adds: “But beyond the 
etheric plane (or octave) of vibration for 
matter there is a third plane (or octave) 
of vibration called prana, and beyond 
that a fourth called manassa. What is 
true of one plane is true of the other 
three. One law governs the four. As 
above, so below. There is no real gulf; 
there is perfect continuity.” 

The Western scientist teaches as the 
foundation of modern physics that “each 
and every atom of prakritic matter is 
the centre of an etheric molecule of 
many atoms’: that “no two prakritic 
atoms touch,” although their etheric en- 
velopes or atmosphere do touch; and 
that “all physical phenomena are caused 
by the chording vibration of the pra- 
kritic atom and its envelope of ether,” 
each “sounding the same note hundreds 
of octaves apart.” The “solid earth” 
with its atmosphere represents the atom 


the 
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with its ether. As all the oxygen and 
hydrogen do not combine to make the 
drop of water, some remaining in me- 
chanical union to give it an atmosphere, 
and about one-fourth of its bulk being 
gas, so the atom formed of the ether does 
not use all the ether in its chemical 
union, retaining some in mechnical union 
for its envelope or atmosphere. 

The Hindu physics goes much farther 
along this road. It says that, when the 
pranic globes were formed, each atom of 
prana had its manassic envelope—was 
centre of a manassic molecule. 
When the etheric globes formed, each 
atom of ether was the centre of a pranic 
molecule, each atom of which was sur- 
rounded with manassa. When the pra- 
kriti was formed from the ether, each 
and every atom of prakiti had the triple 
etheric-pranic-manassic envelope. “Each 
and every prakritic atom is the centre of 
an etheric molecule,” says our Western 
science: but that of the East adds this: 
“And each ‘atom of that etheric molecule 
is the centre of a pranic molecule, and 
each atom of prana in that pranic mole- 
cule is the centre of a manassic mole- 
cule.” 

The four great globes of matter in the 
material universe are represented and re- 
produced in each and every atom of pra- 
kriti, which is in touch with each one of 
the four globes and a part of it. The 
same is true of any aggregation of pra- 
kriti—of the earth itself and of all things 
in it, including man. As there are four 
atoms in each one, so there are four 
earths, four globes, consubstantial, one 
for each of the four elements, and in 
touch with it. One is formed of prakritic 
atoms—the globe we know; ,another, 
of the ether forming their envelopes; 
another, of the prana envelopes of 
ether, and a fourth of the manassa 
around the pranic atom. They are not 
“skins”; they are consubstantial. And 
what is true of atoms or globes is true of 
animals. Each has four “material” 
bodies, with each body on the corre- 
sponding globe—whether of the earth or 
of the universe. This is the physical 
basis of the famous “chain of seven 
globes” that is such a stumbling-block 
in Hindu metaphysics. The spirit passes 
through four to get in, and three to get 
out—seven in all, The -Hindu.. under- 
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stands without explanation. 
stands his physics. 

. The Hindu physics teaches, with ours, 
that “the ether is the source of all en- 
ergy,” but, it adds, “as prana is the source 
of all life, and manassa of all mind.” 

“When the prakritic atom is vibrating 
in chord. with its etheric envelope,” say 
our text-books, “we have physical phe- 
nomeha—light, heat, electricity.” “Yes, 
says the Hindu teacher: “but when the 
atom and its ether and its prana are vi- 
brating in chord, we have fife and vital 
phenomena added to the energy. When 
the atom and its ether, prana, and ma- 
nassa are vibrating in chord, we have 
mind and mental phenomena added to the 
life and energy.” Each atom has energy, 
life, and mind in posse. In the living leaf 
the prakriti, ether, and prana are sounding 
the threefold silver chord of life. In the 
animal, the manassa is sounding the same 
note with them, making the fourfold 
golden chord of mind. Even in the plant 
there may be a faint manassic overtone, 
for the potentiality of life and mind is 
in everything. This unity of the physical 
universe with the physical atom, and with 
all things created—earth, animal, or 
crystal—is the physical backbone of Ori- 
ental metaphysics. Prakriti, ether, prana, 
and manassa are in our vernacular the 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water of the old 
philosophers—the “Four Elements.” 

The Oriental physics has been guarded 
most jealously. For many thousands of 
years it has been the real occult and eso- 
. terie teaching, while the Oriental meta- 
physics has heen open and exoteric. It 
could not be understood without the key, 
and the key, was in the physics known 
only to “the tried and approved disciple.” 


He under- 


the appetite of the true student and make 
him ask for more. 
a nen 
and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life's 
‘Star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 
And cometh from afar, 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


Our birth is hat a sleep 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 
—lVordsworth, 


7) 


WISDOM FROM BOEHMI 


As the lightning-flash arises within the 
centre, and disappears again in a mo- 
ment, so it is with the soul. When dur- 
ing her battle she penetrates through the 
clouds, she sees the Godhead like a flash 
of light; but the clouds of sin soon gather 
again around her and cover her sight. 


Wisdom, the eternal virgin, the play- 
mate of God to His honor and joy, be- 
comes full of desire to behold the won- 
ders of God that are contained within 
herself. Owing to this desire, the divine 
essences within her become active and 
attract the holy power, and thus she en- 
ters into a state of permanent being. By 
this she does not conceive of anything 
within herself; her inclination is resting 
in the Holy Spirit. She merely moves 
before God for the purpose of revealing 
the wonders of God. 


You must know that one spirit alone 
can not generate another, but the birth of 
one spirit results from the codperation 
of all the seven. Six of them always 
generate the seventh, and if one of them 
were absent the others could not be 
there. 


All the seven spirits of God are born 
one in another. One gives birth to the 
other: there is neither first nor last. 


The: 


last generates the first, as well as the ` 
first the second, the third the fourth, up ` 


to the last. 


They are all seven equally 
eternal. 


All the external visible world, in al 
its states, is a symbol or figure of the in- 
ternal spiritual world. That which a 
thing actually is in its interior is reflected 
in its external character. 


The inner form characterizes man. 
also in his face. The same may be said 
of animals, herbs, and trees. Each thing 


is marked externally with that which i | 


is internally and essentially. For the in 
ternal being is continually laboring to 
manifest itself outwardly. Thus every- 
thing has its own mouth for the purpose 

of revealing itself, and therein is based 
the language of nature, by means 0 
which each thing speaks out of its own 
quality, and represents that for which t 
may be useful and good. 


Before Adam went to sleep (f. ¢., be 
4 


fore the female element separated from 
him on account of his becoming too ma- 
terial to contain it any longer), Eve was 
in him, and he was of an angelic nature; 
but after his sleep, when Eve had be- 
come objective to him, he was then 
merely a being of flesh and blood, com- 
parable to a clot of clay. 


The will, if it goes straight forward, 
is faith, and as such it can give the body 
another shape, according to the external 
spirit; for the inner man is the lord of 
the outer one; the later has to obey the 
former, and the inner one can put the 
outer one into another figure, but not 
permanently. 


After the death of the physical form 
man remains still a being of twofold as- 
pect; namely, as a celestial spirit, ac- 
cording to the divine principle in him 
(of which he may or may not be con- 
scious); and secondly, as a super- 
sensual, but nevertheless material being, 
according to his astral body. Each of 
these essences now gravitates to the 
plane to which it belongs according to its 
qualities. From this double but opposite 
tendency results the rupture or division 
of the soul and the judgment. 


Those happy souls that are resting in 
Abraham's bosom, in Christ—i. e., in the 
heavenly essentiality (Devachan)—can 
not be disturbed by anybody, unless they 
should wish it themselves, in case that 
they were very favorably inclined to- 
wards some particular soul in harmony 
with their own. They do not trouble 
themselves about terrestrial things, unless 
it be for the glorification of God. In 
that case they will be indefatigable in re- 
vealing things in a magical way. 


All things in this world have a twofold 
body: an elementary body (whose exter- 
nal expression is the visible form) which 
comes from the elements, and an astral 
body from the constellation (the astral 
soul of the universe). They also have a 
twofold spirit: one from the stars and 
the other from the elements. Man alone 
has a threefold body: namely, an ele- 
mentary body from the four elements, 
and an astral body from the astral plane, 
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and also a twofold spirit, from the stars 
and the elements. In addition to that 
he has in him the inner spiritual world, 
which is twofold, relating to light and 
relating to darkness; it being also two- 
fold in body and spirit. The spirit of 
that spiritual world is the soul; but the 
substance of the spiritual body is of the 


water of the holy element. That body 
has to be regenerated, if its spirit is to 
see God. The difference between the two 
bodies ought to be well understood; for 
they are often antipathic toward each 
other, and from such a state of dishar- 
mony results disease and death and their 
separation from each other. The side- 
real body is the higher one of the two, 
and nearest to the Divine body; the ele- 
mentary body is merely its servant or 
dwelling-place; in the same sense as the 
four elements are only a body or dwell- 
ing-place for the government of the as- 
tral influences. The elementary body is 
mute and unintelligent; it knows only 
desire (attraction). The astral world 
gives to man the comprehension of dif- 
ferences; the recognition of different 
states of being in the elements; but the 
light and the power of the true light 
gives to man the Divine understanding. 
In the sidereal body there is no truly 
Divine conception; for the constellation | 
has its own fundamental principle. The 
sidereal body is within the elementary 
body, as the world of light is within the 
world of darkness. It is the true intelli- 
gent life of all creatures. 


The fiery soul, pure as clear gold, and 
tested in the fire of God, is the husband 
of the noble Sophia, for she is the 
tincture of the light. If the tincture of 
the fire is perfectly pure, then will 


Sophia be united with it, and thus ddam 
receives again the most noble bride tha 
was taken away from him during his 
sleep, and will take her into his arms. 
This is neither a man nor a woman, bu 
a branch on the pearl-tree standing in 
God's paradise. But how the bride re- 
ceives her groom in his clear and brigh 
fire-qualitv, and how she gives him the 
kiss of love, this will be understood only 
by him who has been at the marriage o 
the Lamb. To all others it is a mys- 
tery. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
i a philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua’ 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHEP 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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A LETTER FROM A STUDENT. 


All of the current statements with re- 
gard to the nature of Occultism, the road 
to its attainment, the milestones upon that 
road, are individual opinions, and no 
more. There is no one now before the 
public who speaks with the voice of au- 
thority. Those who have real knowledge 
are the most modest and the most dif- 
fident. They are hard to identify. We 
shall do well always to distrust the voice 
that has the authoritative tone. The wise 
man says: “Thus I have heard.” 

With such foreword by way of dis- 
claimer of all save a personal spinion 
let it be said in answer to many ques- 
tions that psychism is not to be con- 
sidered as a step to occult knowledge. It 
does not even lie upon the road. It is a 
hypath that leads nowhere. 

On every hand we hear of psychic de- 
velopment and of its confusion with oc- 


cultism, Usually it has nothing to do 
with occultism. It is a bar and a hin- 
drance. 


If we are engaged in the search for 
anything whatsoever it is necessary to 
success that we proceed upon certain 
definite plans or principles, just as a 
traveler to a foreign country must know 
in what direction his goal is to be found 
and must supply himself with maps and 
compasses. Now it is generally agreed 
that occultism is the search for Divine 
Wisdom, and we must therefore deter- 
mine whether it is to be found within 
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ourselves or without. It is evident that 
the within and the without are dia- 
metrically opposed to one another, like 
the north and the south. We can never 
find the within by looking outwardly, nor 
can we find what is outside of ourselves 
by looking within. If, then, we are in 
agreement that wisdom is the appanage 
of the human God, or ourselves, dwell- 
ing above and beyond the mind, and that 
we must approach that god before he 
can communicate his wisdom to us, of 
what avail can it be to pay attention to 
the sights and the sounds that may come 
from any other source whatsoever. In- 
deed it seems certain that such attention 
must frustrate our aim, and that it will 
be better for us wholly to close our eyes 
and our ears to whatsoever is not of the 
god. And it has been credibly said that 
when the god speaks we shall not be un- 
der any misapprehension as to the source 
of the voice. 

For this reason the wise men of all 
times have warned us to pay no atten- 
tion to the visions that throng the road, 
nor to their seeming voices, no matter 
how they may seek to beguile us by 
assurances that it is veritably they of 
whom we are in search. Nor does it 
matter at all in what language they seem 
to speak, for they may readily clothe 
themselves in the semblance of whatever 
has been said by others, so great is their 
desire to attract to themselves the at- 
tention that sustains and strengthens 
them. The mind that fixes itself un- 
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changingly upon the god will approach 
near to the god, and not the mind that 
is diverted by visions and hy voices. 
a can 
LETTERS FROM JAMBLICHUS. 
THE INVOCATION OF THE THEURGIC RITES. 


It perplexes me greatly to form a con- 
ception how they who are invoked as 
superior beings are likewise commanded 
like inferiors; also that they require the 
worshipper to be just, although when 
entreated they themselves consent to per- 
form unjust acts. They will not hearken 
to the person who is invoking them if 
he is not pure from sexual contamina- 
tion, yet they themselves do not hesitate 
to lead chance individuals into unlawful 
sexual relations. 


SACRIFICES AND PRAYERS. 

I am likewise in doubt in regard to 
the sacrifices, what utility or power they 
possess in the world and with the gods, 
and for what reason they are performed 
appropriate for the beings thus honored 
and advantageously for the persons who 
present the gifts. The gods also require 
that the interpreters of the oracles ob- 
serve strict abstinence from animal sub- 
stance, in order that they may not be 
made impure by the fumes from the 
bodies; yet they themselves are allured 
most of ali by the fumes of the sacri- 
fices of animals. 


CONDITION FOR SUCCESSFUL RESULTS. 


It is also required that the beholder 
must be pure from the contact of any- 
thing dead, and yet the rites employed 
to bring the gods hither, many of them, 
are made effective through dead animals. 
What, then, is more preposterous than 
these things—that a human being, in- 
ferior in dignity, should make use of 
threats, not to a demon or soul of some 
dead person, but to the Sun-King him- 
self, or to the moon, or some one of the 
divine ones in the sky, himself uttering 
falsehoods in order that they may be 
caused to speak the truth? For the 
declaration that he will assail the sky, 
that he wilt reveal to view the Arcana 
of Isis, that he will expose to public gaze 
the ineffable symbol in the innermost 
sanctuary, that he will stop the Baris; 
that, like Typhon, he will scatter the 
limbs of Osiris, or do something of a 
similar character, what is it but an ex- 


travagant absurdity, threatening what 
he neither knows how nor is able to per- 
form? What dejection of spirit does it 
not produce in those who, like children. 
destitute of intelligence, are dismayed by 
groundless fears and terrified by these 
false alarms? And yet Clairemon, the 
Scribe of the Temple, records these 
things as current discourse among the 
Egyptian priests. It is also said that 
these threats, and others of like tenor. 
are very violent. 


SACRED NAMES AND SYMBOLIC EXPRES- 
SIONS. 

The Prayers also: What do they mean 
when they speak of the one coming forth 
to light from the slime, sitting on the 
Lotus-blossom, sailing in a boat, chang- 
ing forms according to the season, and 
assuming a shape according to the Signs 
of the Zodiac? For so this is said to be 
seen at the Autopsias; and they unwit- 
tingly attribute to the divinity a peculiar 
incident of their own imagination. If. 


however, these expressions are uttered | 


figuratively, and are symbolic representa- 
tions of his forces, let them tell the in- 
terpretation of the symbols. For it is 


plain that if they denote the condition 


of the Sun, as in eclipses, they would 


be seen by every one who looked towards — 


it intently. 


Why, also, are terms preferred that are — 


unintelligible, and of those that are unin- 
telligible why are foreign ones preferred 
instead of those of our own language? 
For if the one who hears gives atten 
tion to the signification it is enough that 
the concept remains the same, whatever 
the term may be. For the divinity that 
is invoked is possibly not Egyptian in 
race; and if he is Egyptian, he is fat 
from making use of Egyptian speech, of 
indeed of any human language at all 
Either these are all artful contrivance? 
of jugglers, and disguises having their 
origin in the passive conditions about u: 
through being attributes to the divite 
agency, or we have left unnoticed cot 
ceptions of the divine nature that ar 
contrary to what it is. 


THE FIRST CAUSE. 

I desire you further to declare plainl) 
to me what the Egyptian Theosopht 
believe the First Cause to be: whethe 
Mind, or above Mind:.and. whether o 


alone, or subsisting with another or with 
several others; whether unbodied or em- 
bodied, whether the very same as the 
Creator of the Universe (Demiurgos) or 
prior to the Creator; also whether they 
likewise have knowledge respecting Pri- 
mal Matter; or of what nature the first 
bodies were; and whether the Primal 
Matter was unoriginated, or was gene- 
rated. For Chairemon and the others 
hold that there is not anything else prior 
to the worlds which we behold. At the 
beginning of their discourses they adopt 
the divinities of the Egyptians, but no 
other gods, except those called Planets, 
those that make up the Zodiac and such 
as rise with these, and likewise those di- 
vided into decans, those which indicate 
nativities, and those which are called the 
Mighty Leaders. The names of these 
are preserved in the Almanacs, together 
with their routine of changes, their ris- 
ings and settings, and their signifying 
of future events. For these men per- 
ceived that the things which were said 
respecting the Sun-God as the Demi- 
urgos, or Creator of the Universe, and 
concerning Osiris and Isis, and all the 
Sacred Legends, may be interpreted as 
relating to the stars, their phases, oc- 
cultation, and revolutions in their orbits, 
or else to the increase and decrease of 
the Moon, the course of the Sun, the 
vault of the sky as seen by night or by 
day, or the river Nile, and, in short, they 
explain everything as relating to natural 
objects, and nothing as having reference 
to incorporeal and living essences. 

More of them likewise attribute to mo- 
tion of the stars whatever may relate to 
us, They bind everything. I know not 
how, in the indissoluble bonds of neces- 
sity. which they term Fate, or allotment; 
and they also connect everything with 
those gods whom they worship in 
temples and with carved images and 
other objects, as being the only unbinders 
of Fate. 


NATIVITIES AND GUARDIAN DEMONS 


The next thing to be learned relates to 
the peculiar demon or guardian spirit— 
how the Lord of the House (Zodiac) as- 
Signs it, according to what purpose or 
what quality of emanation or life or 
power comes from it to us, whether it 
really exists or does not exist, and 
whether it is impossible or possible 
actually to find the Lord of the House. 
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Certainly, if it is possible, then the person 
has learned the scheme of his nativity; 
knowing his own guardian demon, is libe- 
rated from fate, is truly favored by di- 
vinity. Nevertheless the rules for cast- 
ing nativities are countless, and beyond 
comprehension. Moreover, it is impos- 
sible for expertness in astral observa- 
tions to amount to an actual knowledge, 
for there is great disagreement in rela- 
tion to it, and Chairemon, as well as 
many others, have spoken against it. 
Hence the assumption of a Lord of the 
House (or Lords of the House, if there 
are more than one) pertaining to a na- 
tivity is almost confessed by astrologers 
themselves to be beyond absolute prov- 
ing; and yet it is from this assumption, 
they say, that the ascertaining of the 
person’s own personal demon is possible. 
But further, I wish to be informed 
whether our personal demon presides 
over some specific one of the regions 
within us. For it seems to be believed by 
some persons that there are demons al- 
lotted to specific departments of the body 
—one over the health, one over the figure, 
and another over the bodily habits, form- 
ing a bond of union among them; and 
that ons is placed as superior over all of 
them in common. And further they sup- 
pose that there is one demon guardian of 
the body, another of the soul, and an- 
other of the superior mind (Compare 
I Paul V, 23: “Spirit and soul and 
body"); also that some demons are good 
and others bad. 

I am in doubt, however, whether our 
particular demon may not be a special 
part of the soul; and hence he who has 
a mind imbued with good sense would 
be the truly favored one. 

I observe, moreover, that there is a 
twofold worship of the personal demon: 
also that some perform it as to two and 
others as to three, but nevertheless he is 
invoked by all with a common form of 
invocation. 


EUDÆMONIA, OR TRUE SUCCESS. 

I question, however, whether there 
may not be some other secret path to 
true success which is afar from (the 
Rites of} the gods. I doubt whether it 
is really necessary to pay any regards to 
the opinions of individuals in regard to 
the divine endowment of divination and 
Theurgy, and whether the Soul does not 
now and then form grand. conceptions. 
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On the contrary, also, there are other 
methods for obtaining premonitions of 
what will take place. Perhaps, also, they 
who exercise the divine art of divining 
may indeed foresee, and yet they are 
not really successful, for they may fore- 
see future events and not know how to 
make use of the foresight properly for 
themselves. I desire from you, there- 
fore, to show me the path to success and 
in what the essence of it consists. For 
among us (philosophers) there is much 
wrangling, as though good might be de- 
rived from human reasoning by com- 
parison of views. 

If, however, this part of the inquiry, 
the intimate association with the superior 
race is passed over by those who de- 
vised it, wisdom will be taught by them 
to trivial purpose, such as calling the 
Divine Mind to take part about the find- 
ing of a fugitive slave, or a purchase of 
land, or, if it should happen, a marriage 
or a matter of trade. Suppose, how- 
ever, that this subject of intimate com- 
munion with the superior race is not 
passed over, and those who are thus in 
communication tell things that are re- 
markably true about different matters. 
but nothing important or trustworthy in 
relation to the true success—employing 
themselves diligently with matters that 
are difficult, but of no use to human be- 
ings—then there were neither gods nor 
good demons present. but on the con- 
trary a demon of that kind called “Vaga- 
bond,” or it was all an invention of 
men or an air-castle of a mortal nature. 
—From “The Egyptian Mysteries.” 
Translated from the Greek of lamblichus 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D. Published 
by the Metaphysical Publishing Company. 
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The smattering I have of the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone (which is something more 
than the perfect exaltation of gold) hath 
taught me a great deal of Divinity, and 
instructed my belief how that immortad 
spirit and incorruptible substance of my 
soul may lie obscure, and sleep awhile 
within this house of flesh—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

a nd 

The real mind of man and of all other 
animals functions in every cell of the 
body, but we ordinarily become conscious 
of its operations only when it functions 
through the brain.—Rellimeco, 


MYSTICISM AND WAR. 

(The following extracts are from “The War 
and Preaching,” by Rev. Dr. John Kelman. 
published by the Yale University Press. Tre 
book is based on Dr. Kelman’s experiences at 
the front.) 

This (mysticism) is a characteristic 
feature of times of stress and strain, es- 
pecially if they be prolonged. It has ap- 
peared in the records of great plagues. 
persecutions, and other kinds of national 
calamity. The war has had its full share 
of it. The mystic or visionary phe- 
nomena have been of several different 
kinds. Spiritualism has gained wide- 
spread popularity of late, but it has been 
mostly in the civilian population, and. as 
was natural, chiefly among the bereaved. 
At the front it was astonishingly rare. 
One would have imagined that men sur- 
rounded by the buried or unburied dead 
would have been peculiarly liable to this 
form of search for communion with their 
spirits, but it was not so. At least that 
was my own impression, for I only met it 
in one or two instances, and others have 
confirmed the impression from their own 
experience. ; 

Of a more pronounced type were the 
legends which ran along the front like 
fire. The Angels of Mons, the White 
Christ, and others were familiar every- 
where. Some of these are known to le 
purely fictitious in their origin, and vet 
as time went on men were found who 
were prepared to swear, obviously in 
perfect sincerity, that they had seen those 
supernatural appearances with their own 
eyes. Many strange tales were told with 
the utmost conviction, One boy told me 
how he had been in a sweat of cold fear 
when the command came to go over the 
parapet for a bayonet charge, but Chris: 
came to him and said, “Keep smiling: a 
long as you smile you're safe.” The fear 
vanished, and through all the ghasth 
business that followed the tight-drawn 
smile never left his face. Another re 
lated how he had lain wounded in a shell- 
hole for thirty-six hours, and was grow- 
ing desperate, when on the edge af the 
shell-hole he saw Jesus standing, clad i0 
white. On this occasion the language 
was not in the vernacular, but was 1 
some sort modeled upon the language oi 
the Bible: “Suffer it for this night only. 
help cometh in the morning.” “So.” h 
went on to say, “I lay down in the mud 
and fell asleep; and the next thing l 


knew was when I was wakened by the 
stretcher-bearers come to carry me back. 
You see He kept His word.” A third 
man, dying in a hospital, in his delirium 
had exhausted himself with a flood of 
wild profanity. He fell back on the pil- 
ow with closed eyes for a little time. 
Then the eyes opened, turned towards a 
corner of the ward, and assumed an ex- 
ression of extreme surprise and delight. 
The whole face changed to a kind of rap- 
urous welcome. He shouted “Jesus! 
Jesus!” and fell back dead. 

Much has been said in depreciation of 
mysticism. Vaughan’s attitude to it js 
common among those who lay great 
stress upon the probability of delusion 
and the frequently defective critical evi- 
dence. Ritschl discounts it with unquali- 
fied aversion in defense of his insistence 
on the connection of experience with the 
historical facts of the life of Christ. Yet 
strange things happen to human nature 
when it is put upon the rack of danger 
or of pain. It is not enough to say that 
high tension naturally produces visions 
by purely material processes in the brain. 
Doubtless tension may be the occasion of 
vision in highly strung or sentimental na- 
tures. It is certainly true that in many 
cases, such as some of those above nar- 
rated, the precise form of the vision and 
the words which accompany it may be de- 
termined by early training or other such 
causes. It may even be allowed that the 
visionary records of the war have more 
value for psychology than for religion. 
Yet there is room for another explana- 
tion. If we hesitate to accept the doc- 
trine of the untrustworthiness of reason 
as an ultimate guide to truth, as that doc- 
trine is expounded by recent able writers, 
yet we need not question their conten- 
tion that actual truth may be attained by 
other processes than reasoning. In his 
“Education of Christ” Professor Ramsay 
gives some striking instances of the sud- 
den revelation to ordinary men of a mys- 
tical world which opens itself to them 
unsought. What if, as Professor Wil- 
liam James has reminded us, the organ- 
ism of the brain in normal circumstances 
conceals from us a real world of spiritual 
phenomena: but becomes as it were trans- 
parent, when attenuated by violent ex- 
cements? Then, with a finer and less 
Opaque instrument, we may be able to per- 
ceive things ordinarily concealed. There 
is no need to make much of the form of 
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the vision or the language in which it 
speaks. That may, as has been already 
suggested, be but the natural way in 
which the individual clothes it. It is the 
vision itself that matters, the sense of 
presence beside one, and a world to 
which such presences belong. There 
will always be a place and a necessity 
for the mystical point of view. So long 
as human nature remains there will be 
those to whom this will be the most con- 
vincing way of receiving truth. But 
however this may be, it will certainly re- 
main true that in the Great War multi- 
tudes of men whose former lives had 
been articulate without the church, or 
the supernatural faith it teaches, did 
know that the curtain had swung back. 
and eternity had claimed them for its 
own. Se 


A GREAT CONJUNCTION. 
(Professor Albert F. Porta in Daily 
News.) 


Owing to a strange grouping of six 
mighty planets, such as has not been seen 
in a score of centuries, the United States 
next December will be swept by the most 
terrific weather cataclysm experienced 
since human history began. 

It will be caused by the hugest sunspot 
on record— 

A sunspot that will be visible to the 
naked eye. 

Since men first began to make records 
of events, no sunspot has been large 
enough to be seen without the aid of in- 
struments. This one will be. 

The sunspot that will appear December 
17, 1919, will be a vast wound in the side 
of the sun. 

It will be a gigantic explosion of flam- 
ing gases, leaping hundreds of thousands 
of miles out into space. It will have a 
crater large enough to engulf the earth, 
much as Vesuvius might engulf a foot- 
ball. 

Such a sunspot will be rich enough in 
electro-magnetic energy to fling the at- 
mosphere of our planet into a disturb- 
ance without precedent or parallel. 

There will be hurricanes, lightning, 
colossal rains, 

Tt will be weeks before the earth will 
regain its normal weather conditions. 

There will also be gigantic lava erup- 
tions, great carthquakes. to say nothing 
of floods and fearful cold. 

I make this startling prophecy with no 
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desire to be merely sensational or alarm- 
ing. It is merely because my study of 
he planets has revealed certain results 
with mathematic certainty that I now say 
o you: 

“Be warned in advance. Tremendous 
hings are going to happen from Decem- 
ber 17 to 20, 1919, and afterward.” 

Here are the simple yet astounding 
facts that enable me to make this 
prophecy : 

The planets in their orbits swing in 
great ellipses about the sun. They are 
linked to the sun, and to each other, by 
chains of electro-magnetic energy whose 
compelling forces counteract each other 
and hold each planet in its regular path. 

Whenever two planets wheel into such 
positions that they pull together on the 
sun—either in “conjunction” on the same 
side of the sun, or in “opposition” with 
the sun between them—their united pull 
causes the sun’s gases to “explode’’—to 
leap out into space in the whirling vol- 
cano we call a sunspot. 

These sunspots in turn cause storms in 
the atmosphere of our earth—doubtless 
on other planets as well. 

Two planets, united, are enough to 
cause a small sunpot and a small storm. 
Three cause a larger one—four make a 
very great storm indeed. 

But—on December 17, 1919, no less 
than seven planets will pull jointly on 
the sun. These will include all the 
mightiest planets, those with the most 
powerful pull. 

Six of them—Mercury, Mars, Venus, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Neptune—will be in 
conjunction; grouped together in the 
greatest “league of planets” ever knewn 
in the annals of astronomy. 

They will be massed in the narrow 
limit of but 26 degrees, on the same side 
of the sun! 

Jirectly opposite, coming into opposi- 
tion with this gigantic league, will be the 
huge planet Uranus. The magnetic cur- 
rents between Uranus and the six planets 
will pierce the sun like a mighty spear. 
Our earth is outside the league, at an 
angle of nearly .90 degrees—in perfect 
position to receive almost the full force 
of the monster electrical disturbance as 
it leaps into activity on what, to us, will 
be the eastern horizon of the sun's disc. 

This means we shall get the full 

strength of the storm when the sunspot 


is at its worst, before the exploding gases 
have had time to die down. 

Such a close grouping of planets has 
never been recorded before. The whole 
solar system will be strangely out of bal- 
ance. 

What will be the outcome? My 
knowledge does not permit me to state, 
beyond the fact that the storms. erup- 
tions, and earthquakes will be tremendous 
in their strength and scope. 

Remember the date—December 17th 
to 20th—and after. 

a A 


CORRESPONDENCES. 


By the law of correspondences is 
meant the analogy that exists between 
one plane of nature and another; and he- 
tween all the great departments of na- 
ture seen and unseen. Every plane ot 
nature being the emanation of the plane 
above it, and itself emanating the plane> 
below it, there must be certain universa’ 
resemblances or correspondences, and it 
is the study of these resemblances or -cor- 
respondences that is recommended to the 
student of occultism. The ancient 
axiom “as above, so below” is founded 
upon this law. It means that every fact 
in visible nature reveals also a fact in 
invisible nature, and that no phenomenon 
can be so trivial as to be insignificant oi 
the universal. 

Some of the correspondences in na 
ture are so obvious as to need no indica- 
tion. For example, there is a corre 
spondence between sleep and death, an 
between dreams and the post-morter 
states of consciousness. To understand 
the dream states is to understand alse 
the mysteries of Kama Loke and Deva- 
chan. The principle of analogy may be 
applied with great freedom. It may be 
said to be a universal key, and there are 
no limits to its use. 

The correspondences in material na 
ture are so evident that they are now 
compelling the reluctant attention ot 
science. It is impossible to impute t 
chance the resemblances between the mu- 
sical scale and the prismatic colors, espe- 
cially in view of the now known fact 
that color and sound are but vibration- 
of the ether. Vibrations within a certai 
range appeal to the eye, but there is m 
difference between color and sound ex- 
cept in the rapidity of the vibrations 
lf the various colors represent forces © 


must be evident that those same forces, 
acting through a different vibratory scale, 
must be responsible also for sounds. We 
can extend the same idea to include heat. 
and form, and many other forces. 

The problem of the chemical elements 
vields also to the same key. The Rus- 
sian scientist, Mendeleef, discovered that 
these elements arrange themselves ac- 
cording to their atomic weights and char- 
acteristics into a table that corresponds 
exactly with the musical scale, and he 
was even able to predict the discovery of 
other elements that had not then been 
identified. 

Now these many forces correspond not 
mly with each other, but also with states 
xf human consciousness, and herein lies 
the importance of the whole study. If 
certain combinations of sounds produce 
states of consciousness—and every one 
who appreciates music knows that they 
lo—it is evident that there must be a 
correspondence between sound and con- 
sciousness, that in a certain sense they 
nust be the same thing acting in different 
ways, or rather through different media. 
Certain combinations of sound make us 
lappy and other combinations make us 
iad—and this is none the less a mystery 
xcause it happens to be a commonplace. 
Now there is also a correspondence be- 
‘ween sound and form, as is proved by 
he well-known but unexplained fact that 
and scattered on a drum head will as- 
ume certain geometrical forms in re- 
iponse to the drawing of a violin how 
icross the edge of the drum. ‘Therefore 
we see that there is a correspondence be- 
ween sound, form, and states of con- 
iciousness, and we may also include 
‘olor, since there are many persons who 
ire conscious of color sensation when, 
vith closed eyes, they strike a note on 
he piano. Such experiments in them- 
ielves are trivial, but they are not trivial 
when considered as evidences of uni- 
rersal laws which need no more than 
‘ourageous application to unlock the 
ireatest mysteries in nature. 

For we must see at once that if normal 
sounds, colors, and forms correspond 
vith normal states of consciousness, then 
ibnormal sounds, colors, and forms must 
‘orrespond with abnormal states of con- 
ciousness. A certain range of etheric 
fibration produces the sensation of 
ound, but when that vibration becomes 
oo rapid it passes beyond the sensibility 
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of the ear and so disappears. In the 
same way the color scale passes beyond 
the power of the eye to perceive, but the 
etheric vibrations that produce sound and 
color do not cease to exist merely because 
we can no longer see or hear them. Our 
sense organs correspond with our con- 
sciousness, and they become more sensi- 
tive as our expanding consciousness de- 
mands a sense representation. At pres- 
ent there are large gaps between, for ex- 
ample, sound and color, and we know 
nothing whatever about the worlds of 
being represented by these gaps. We 
have no sense organs that admit us to 
them because we have not developed the 
kind of consciousness that demands ad- 
mission. And far beyond sound, color, | 
and form there are rates of etheric vi- 
bration that we never perceive at all, and 
that must correspond with states, not of 
material consciousness, but of spiritual 
consciousness, and when we have devel- 
oped the spiritual consciousness we must 
develop also the sensory apparatus that 
corresponds with it. Consciousness 
comes first, and then consciousness de- 
velops a sensory apparatus corresponding 
with it, and this sensory apparatus admits 
us to planes of nature from which we 
were previously debarred. 

The study of correspondences is there- 
fore of immense importance. We have 
to acquire the power of looking upon the 
whole of nature as being actually con- 
sciousness, and when we know something 
of the law of correspondences we see that 
there is no fact in nature too small to 
be an indication of the state of the con- 
sciousness behind it. And so gradually 
we acquire the power to think in terms 
of consciousness, and all other powers 
find their basis in this. 

a e 


Then the lord of all creatures said to 
those assembled together, “You are all 
greatest and not greatest. You are all 
possessed of one another’s qualities. All 
are greatest in their own spheres, and 
all support one another. There is but 
one, and I only am that, but accumulated 
in numerous forms.” —Anugita. 

ed 


Mystical states break down the au- 
thority of the non-mystical or ration- 
alistic consciousness, based upon the in- 
tellect and the senses alone—Hilliam 
James. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
ba ae philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua! 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE Is NO RELIGION HIGNE® 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their ‘ellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism -and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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A LIVING DEAD MAN. 


Elsa Barker has now given us an- 
other volume of her automatic writings. 
She calls it “Last Letters from the Liv- 
ing Dead Man,” and we may infer the 
series is now closed. 

But why should it be closed? Why 
should Elsa Barker object to be the me- 
dium for communications that she be- 
lieves to be of such vital importance to 
the world? Has she any doubt—let us 
say subconscious doubt—as to the true 
source of these communications? If 
she has no doubt, if she believes these 
messages to be valuable, why does she 
wish to close the door so far as her own 
mediation is concerned? 

There can be no question that she did, 
and does, wish to close the door. She 
says that before the publication of her 
latest book, “I was growing more and 
more restive at the swamping of my 
literary career by automatic writings, and 
my mountainous correspondence left me 
less and less time for original work. 
Finally, in February, 1918, the ‘inner con- 
flict’ culminated in a complete cessation 
of automatic writing.” 

And then we have another significant 
fact, and perhaps it would be hard to 
lay too much importance upon its 
gravity. It seems that the communica- 
tions were presently resumed, although 
We are not told in what way the author's 
reluctance was overcome. But we may 
draw our own conclusions from the ter- 
mination of the first of the letters now 
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recorded. The “Living Dead Man" 
says: “Blocked by your will to avoid 
this labor, I sought another entrance; 
but it was too much encumbered by 
prejudices and preconceived ideas, and 
all the litter of mental fragments that 
had accumulated through years of resi- 
dence in a creed-bound place. You who 
have dwelt but briefly in many tents have 
no obstructions at your door, save such 
as are placed by your will, and those I 
now sweep away. I shall pass in and 
out, and speak to you as I choose.” 
Coercion, apparently. No longer a 
voluntary mediumship, but an involun- 
tary obsession. The silken cord of in- 
clination gives way to the steel links of 
compulsion. We wonder how many have 
trod the same declivity, only to discover 
too late the quality of their servitude. 
Frankly we are disappointed with Elsa 
Barker's latest volume. After a careful 
reading we can find nothing whatever at 
all worth the labor of transcription. The 
preface, by Elsa Barker herself, with its 
disquisition on Freud and Silberer, is 
immeasurably the best part of the book. 
The “communications” for the most part 
are commonplace to the last degree. No- 
where do we find an illumihating thought, 
a new idea, or a suggestive fact. We 
must be patient, we must be helpful, we 
must be hopefyl. We knew all this be- 
fore. We must believe in the future of 
the country. We believed in this already. 
We must he charitable to the people of 
Europe, we must not hoard our money, 
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and no matter how dark the clouds may 
be, they will eventually roll away. But 
clouds always do. 

Are there people who are actually 
solaced by stuff of this kind, and for no 
setter reason than that it seems to ema- 
nate from a dead man? What a strange 
mental obliquity such a fact seems to dis- 
close. Mighty men, the mightiest of men, 
lave written and spoken during every 
era in the history of the world, and their 
»00ks lie dust-encumbered upon the 
shelves of our libraries. We neglect 
Plato and Iamblichus and Plotinus, great 
initiates and masters of wisdom, fora 
“living dead man.” In the Bible we may 
find, if we will, the secret of secrets, the 
Lapis Philosophorum, the Elixir of Life, 
the last mystery of man and nature, but 
we prefer the “Seven Purposes” or the 
latest lucubrations from the Sphere of the 
Moon and its dizzy denizens. Let us 
hope that the astral miasma will soon 
pass away and that all living dead men 
will finally make up their minds either to 
live or to die. 

| ny 


JACOB BOEHME. 


From the Macoy Publishing Company, 
New York, comes a new edition of the 
works of Jacob Boehme as prepared by 
Franz Hartmann. It is encouraging to 
find that there should be a demand for 
such a work as this, and we can but hope 
that it may somewhat displace the astral 
nonsense now enjoying such a vogue 
among the deluded. 

For Jacob Boehme was a true oc- 
.cultist. If a tree may be known by its 
fruits we need not have much doubt of 
the reality of his knowledge or the depth 
of a wisdom that he reveals with such 
caution and reticence. Boehme, we are 
told, received three illuminations. Dur- 
ing the first he was in a state of ecstasy 
for seven days. The second occurred 
some years later, and he now looked up- 
on the innermost foundation of nature 
and saw into the heart of all things. 
Ten years later came his third illumina- 
tion. That which in former visions had 
appeared chaotic and multifarious was 
now recognized as a unity. like a harp of 
many strings, of which each string is a 
separate instrument, while the whole is 
but one harp. Henceforth he began to 
write, and although his labors were in- 
terrupted by persecutions he nevertheless 
gave to the world a series of hooks 


which have excited the admiration of 
the world from his day until now. It is 
true that much of those writings have 
never been understood. Perhaps it is 
only the Initiate who can freely under- 
stand the Initiate. None the less they 
have that quality of shining that attracts 
us even to the treasure that is beyond our 
reach. 

The wisdom of Jacob Bochme is onc 
of the puzzles of the ages to those who 
do not know its source or who are un- 
willing to admit the reality of that source. 
He was a poor shoemaker who knew how 
to read and write and no more, and who 
spent much of his youth in herding cattle. 
Small wonder that his mysterious eru- 
dition should excite the intense resent- 
ment of the schoolmen whom he defied 
and so easily refuted. The Rev. Dr. 
Richter said of Boehme that he was 
“Antichrist.” This “villain of a shoe- 
maker,” said the pious parson, “has been 
daubed over with dirt by the devil.” We 
should never have heard of Richter Ini 
for his brutal attacks upon Boehme. 
The poor shoemaker gave to his clerical | 
assailant the only immortality that he | 
was capable of receiving. i 

The whole of Boehme’s works ought , 
to be made available. In the meantime | 
we may be gratified for a new edition of 
Dr. Hartmann’s summary, and one that 
seems to be so satisfactory from the me- 
chanical point of view. 


PERSONAL CHRISTIANITY, A Screxce. Tue 
Doctrines oF Jacos Boeume. By Franz 
Hartmann, M. D. New York: Macoy Pul- 
lishing Company. 
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EMERSON ON DREAMS. 


The following references to dreams are 
to be found in Emerson’s “Journals,” 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany: 

“The waking from an impressive 
dream is a curious example of the jeal- 
ousy of the gods. There is an air as iv 
the sender of the illusion had been heed- 
less for a moment, that the Reason had 
returned to its seat, and was startled 
into attention. Instantly there is a rush 
from some quarter to break up the drama 
into a chaos of parts, then of particles. 
then of ether, like smoke dissolving in a 
wind: it can not be disintegrated fast 
enough or fine enough. If you could give 
the waked watchman the smallest frag- 
ment, he could reconstruct the whole: 


for the moment he is sure he can and 
will; but his attention is so divided on 
the disappearing parts that he can not 
grasp the least atomy, and the last frag 
ment or film disappears before he could 
say, ‘I have it. 

“L wish I could recall my singular 
dream of last night with its physics, 
metaphysics, and rapid transformations 
—all impressive at the moment, that on 
waking at midnight I tried to rehearse 
them, that I might keep them till morn 
I fear “tis all vanished. I noted how we 
magnify the inward world, and empha- 
size it to hypocrisy by contempt of house 
and land and man’s condition, which we 
call shabby and beastly. But in a few 
minutes these have their revenge, for we 
look to their chemistry and perceive that 
they are miracles of combination of 
ethereal elements, and do point instantly 
to moral causes. 

a Coan 


FROM THE GLOSSARY. 
(By H. P. B.) 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. A won- 
derful philosopher, born on Cappadocia 
about the beginning of the first century ; 
an ardent Pythagorean, who studied the 
Pheenician sciences under Euthydemus: 
and Pythagorean philosophy and other 
studies under Euxemus of Heraclea. Ac- 
cording to the tenets of this school he 
remained a vegetarian the whole of his 
long life, fed only on fruit and herbs, 
drank no wines, wore vestments made 
only of plant-fibres, walked barefooted, 
and let his hair grow to its full length, 
as all the Initiates before and after him. 
He was initiated by the priests of the 
temple of A®sculapius (Asclepios) at 
‘Ego, and learnt many of the “miracles” 
for healing the sick wrought by the god 
of medicine. Having prepared himself 
for a higher initiation by a silence of 
five years, and by travel, visiting An- 
ioch, Ephesus, Pamphylia, and other 
arts, he journeyed via Babylon to In- 
dia, all his intimate disciples having 
abandoned him, as they feared to go to 
he “land of enchantments.” A casual 
disciple, Damis, however, whom he met 
on his way, accompanied him jin his 
ravels. At Babylon he was initiated by 
he Chaldees and Magi. according to 
Damis, whose narrative was copied by 
one named Philostratus a hundred years 
ater. After his return from India, he 
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showed himself a true initiate, in that 
the pestilences and earthquakes. deaths 
of kings and other events, which he 
prophesied duly happened. At Lesbos, 
the priests of Orpheus, being jealous of 
him. refused to initiate him into their 
peculiar mysteries, though they did so 
several years later. He preached to the 
people of Athens and other cities the 
purest and noblest ethics, and the phe- 
nomena he produced were as wonderful 
as they were numerous and well attested. 
“How is it.” inquires Justin Martyr in 
dismay. “how is it that the talismans 
(telesmata) of Appolonius have power. 
for they prevent, as we see, the fury of 
the waves and the violence of the winds, 
and the attacks of the wild beasts; and 
whilst our Lord’s miracles are preserved 
by tradition alone, those of Apollonius 
are most numerous and actually mani- 
fested in present facts?” . . . But an an- 
swer is easily found to this in the fact 
that after crossing the Hindu Kush, 
Apollonius had been directed by a king to 
the abode of the sages, whose abode it 
may be to this day, by whom ie was 
taught unsurpassed knowledge. His dia- 
logues with the Corinthian Menippus in- 
deed give us the esoteric catechism and 
disclose (when understood) many an 
important mystery of nature. Apol- 
lonius was the friend, correspondent, 
and guest of kings and queens, and no 
marvelous or “magic” powers are better 
attested than his. At the end of his long 
and wonderful life he opened an esoteric 
school at Ephesus, and died aged almost 
one hundred years. 
nee ened 


Souls can not die. They leave a former 
home, 
And in new bodies dwell, and from them 
roam. 
Nothing can perish, all things change be- 
low, 
For spirits through all forms may come 
and go. —Ovid, 
nn 
Identification with ignorance, resulting 
in obscuration of the light of Self, dis- 
appears with the rise of Spirituality — 
Panchadasi. 
p 
The heart of the fool is in his tongue, 
the tongue of the wise is in his heart.— 
Turkish proverb. 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 

(The following is a part cf an ancient 
manuscript by Nicholas Flamel and describing 
how he discovered the secrets of Alchemy.) 

Eternally praised be the Lord my God, 
which lifteth the humble trom the base 
dust, and maketh the hearts of such as 
hope in Him to rejoice: which of His 
grace openeth to them that believe the 
Springs of His bounty, and putteth un- 
der their feet the worldly spheres of all 
earthly happinesses; in Him be always 
our trust: in His fear our felicity; in His 
mercy the glory of the reparation of our 
natures, and in our prayers our unshaken 
assurance, And Thou, O God Almighty 
as thy benignity hath vouchsafed to open 
upon earth before me (thy unworthy 
servant) all the treasures of the rich- 
ness of the world; so may it please Thy 
great clemency then when I shall be no 
more in the number of the living to open 
unto me the treasures of heaven, and to 
let me behold thy divine face, the majesty 
whereof is a delight unspeakable. and the 
ravishing joy whereof never ascended 
into the heart of living man. I ask it of 
Thee for our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy 
well-beloved son, His sake, who in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, liveth with 
Thee world without end. Amen. 

HIEROGLYPHICAL FIGURES PLACED RY 
ME, NICHOLAS FLAMEL, SCRIVENER IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF THE INNOCENTS IN THE 
FOURTH ARCH ENTERING BY THE GREAT 
GATE OF ST. DENIS STREET, AND TAKING 
THE WAY ON THE RIGHT HAND. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 

Although I, Nicholas Flamel, Notary, 
and abiding in Paris, in this year one 
thousand three hundred fourscore and 
nineteen and dwelling in my house on 
the street of notaries, near unto the 
Chapel of St. James of the Bouchery: 
although I say that I learned but a little 
Latin, because of the small means of my 
parents, which nevertheless were by them 
that envy me the most, accounted honest 
vcople, yet by the grace of God and the 
intercession of the blessed saints in Par- 
adise of both sexes, and principally of 
St. James of Galicia, I have not wanted 
he understanding of the Books of the 
Philosophers and in them learned their 
so hidden secrets. And for this Cause. 
here shall never be any moment of my 
ife, when I remember this high good 
wherein upon my knees (if the place 


will give me leave) or otherwise, in my 
heart with all my affection, I shall not 
render thanks to this most benign God. 
which never suffereth the child of the 
just to beg from door to door, and de 
ceiveth not them which wholly trust in 
His blessing. 

Whilst therefore I, Nicholas Flamel. 
Notary, after the decease of my parents. 
got my living in our art of writing, b 
making inventories, dressing accounts. 
and summing up the expenses of Tuters 
and Pupils, there fell into my hands for 
the sum of two florins, a guilded book. 
very old and large. It was not of paner. 
nor of parchment, as other books be, bu: 
was only made of delicate rinds (as ï 
seemed unto me) of tender young trees 
The cover of it was of brass. well boun. 
all engraven with letters, or strange 
figures; and for my part I think the 
may well be of Greek letters, or som: 
such like ancient language. Sure I am. 
I could not read them, and I know well. 
they were not notes nor letters of th. 
Latin nor of the Gaul, for of them «t; 
understand a little. As for that whic: 
was within it, the leaves of bark or rin:, 
were engraven, and with admirable dif. 
gence written, with a point of iron, i) 
fair and neat Latin letters colored. Fi 
contained thrice seven leaves, for è: 
were they counted on the top of the 
leaves, and always every seventh lea: 
was without any writing, but inste 
thereof, upon the first seventh leaf there 
was painted a rod and serpents swallow- 
ing it up. In the second seventh, a cro: 
where a serpent was crucified; and in the 
last seventh, there were painted deserts 
or Wildernesses, in the midst wheres! 
ran many fair fountains from when 
there issued out a number of serpent 
which ran up and down here and there. 
Upon the first of the leaves was writ! 
in great capital letters of Gold, amy 
HAM THE JEW PRINCE PRIEST LEVITE A~ 
TROLOGER AND PHILOSOPHER TO THE NY 
TION OF THE JEWS BY THE WRATH OF ù! 
DISPERSED AMONG THE GAULS SENDE‘! 
HEALTH. After that it was filled w! 
great execrations and curses (with t? 
word MARANTRA which was often © 
peated there) against every person tht 
should cast his eyes upon it if he wee 
not Sacrificer or Seribe. 

He that sold me this book knew 0) 
what it was worth no more than I wh’ 
I bought it; I believe it had been sus! 


or taken from the miserable Jews; or 
found in some part of the ancient place 
of their abode. Within the book, in the 
second leaf, he comforted his nation, 
counseling them to fly vices, and above 
all, IpoLaTry, attending with sweet 
patience the coming of the messias who 
should vanquish all the Kings of the 
Earth and should reign with his people 
in glory eternally. Without doubt this 
had been some very wise and under- 
standing man. In the third leaf, and in 
all the other writings which followed, to 
help his CAPTIVE NATION to pay their 
TRIBUTES unto the ROMAN EMPERORS, and 
to do other things, which I will not speak 
of, he taught them in common words 
the TRANSMUTATION OF METALS; he 
painted the vesseLs by the sides, and he 
advertised them of the coLors, and of 
all the rest saving of the FIRST AGENT of 
the which he spake not a word, but only 
(as he said) in the fourth and fifth 
leaves entire he painted it, and figured 
it with very great cunning and work- 
manship:; for although it was well and 
intelligibly figured and painted, yet no 
man could ever have been able to under- 
stand it, without being well skilled in 
their carBaLa, which goeth by tradition, 
and without having well studied their 
books. The fourth and fifth leaves, 
therefore. were without any writing, all 
full of fair figures ENLIGHTENED, or as it 


were ENLIGHTENED, for the work was 


very exquisite. First he painted a YOUNG 
MAN with wings at his ankles, having in 
his hand a capucean rod, written about 
with two SERPENTS wherewith he struck 
upon a helmet which covered his head. 
He seemed to my small judgment to be 
the MERCURY of the PAGANS; against him 
there came running and flying with open 
wings, a great old man, who upon his 
head had an Hour Grass fastened, and 
in his hand a hook (or scythe) like 
Death, with the which, in terrible and 
furious manner, he would have cut off 
the feet of Mercury. In the other side 
of the fourth leaf, he painted a fair 
FLOWER on the top of a very high MOUN- 
TAIN which was sore shaken with the 
NORTH WIND: it had the foot BLUE; the 
flowers WHITE AND RED, the leaves shin- 
ing like fine corp: and round about the 
DRAGONS and GRIFFONS of the NORTH 
made their nests and abodes. On the 
fifth leaf there was a fair ROSE TREE flow- 
ered in the midst of a sweet GARDEN, 
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climbing up against a hollow oak: at the 
foot whereof a fountain of most WHITE 
WATER, which ran headlong down into 
the depths, notwithstanding if first 
passed among the hands of infinite 
people, who digged in the earth secking 
for it; but because they were blind, none 
of them knew it, except here and there 
one who considered the WEIGHT. 

On the last side of the fifth leaf there 
was a KING with a great FAUCHION, who 
made to he killed in his presence by some 
SOLDIERS a great multitude of little IN- 
FANTS whose mothers wept at the feet 
of the unpitiful sotprers; the blood of 
which infants was afterwards by other 
soldiers gathered up, and put in a great 
vessel, wherein the sun and the Moon 
came to bathe themselves. And because 
that this history did represent the morc 
part of that of the INNocENTs slain by 
HEROD, and that in this hook I learned 
the greatest part of the art, this was one 
of the causes why I placed in their 
churchyard these HIEROGLYPHIC SYMBOLS 
of this secret science. And thus you see 
that which was in the first five leaves. I 
will not represent unto you that which 
was written in good and intelligible 
Latin in all the other written leaves, for 
God would punish me, because I should 
commit a greater wickedness than he 
who (as it is said) wished that all the 
men of the world had but one head that 
he might cut it off with one blow. Hav- 
ing with me therefore this FAIR Book | 
did nothing else day or night, but study 
upon it, understanding very well all the 
operations that it showed, but not know- 
ing with what Matter I should begin, 
which made me very heavy and solitary, 
and caused me to fetch many a sigh. 
My wife Perrenella, whom I loved as 
myself and had lately married. was much 
astonished at this, comforting me, and 
earnestly demanding, if she could by any 
means deliver me from this trouble. I 
could not possibly hold my tongue, but 
told her all, and showed this FAIR BOOK. 
whereof at the very instant that she saw 
it, she became as much enamored as my- 
self, taking extreme pleasure to behold 
the FAIR COVER GRAVINGS AND PORTRAITS, 
whereof notwithstanding she understood 
as little as J; yet it was a great comfort 
to me to talk with her. and to entertain 
myself, what we should do to have the 
interpretation of them, 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PYTHAGORAS TO THE KING. 
(A Letter.) 


These are the two fountains of those 
powers whereby mankind is acted. The 
first excites to violence and oppression, 
the last to innocence and mercy; so that 
those that would purchase any honorable 
reputation in the world ought to com- 
mand their wills and desires to enter in- 
to this benevolent fountain. For be 
pleased to observe, Man's mind is free, 
and no sooner has this benign power ob- 
tained the ascendant over the inward 
enemies of our members, but forthwith 
the eyes of our understanding are open, 
and we have a true taste of the Univer- 
sal Harmony. Thus we ourselves, after 
we have imbibed the rays of this light, 
behold all the good that is in things, and 
by help of this distinction, the beauty of 
infinite love appeared plainly to the eyes 
of our mind; and being thus enlightened 
and confirmed, error vanished, and truth 
shone out in its native and original 
brightness, 

After we have for some time con- 
versed in the Holy Sanctuary, where we 
saw and heard things unutterable, this 
Holy Light and distinguishing power 
rendered us capable of contemplating 
the wonderful power of God, the method 
of His providence, and course of His 
government, managed by the active 
spirit of life. 

We also lifted our eyes up to heaven, 
and considered the daily motions of the 
Celestial Bodies, the Sun. Moon, and 
the numberless company of the stars, 
their rising and setting, continual 
courses and revolutions, and the various 
and yet harmonical postures of their con- 
figurations. Likewise the great varicty 
of beasts, birds, and fish, together with 
the vegetables of the earth, how every 
creature, both heavenly and terrestrial, 
do with sedate silence constantly observe 
and obey the laws of their great creator. 

‘Tis man only that has violated all 
goodness and sobriety, and by the minis- 
tration of evil powers has destroyed the 
laws and privileges of all other crea- 
tures as well as his own, enslaving them 
in the highest bondage: for which de- 
pravity there is no remedy, but a speedy 
entering of the mind into the Holy Prin- 
ciple and Divine Power. These con- 
siderations prompted us to lay a founda- 


tion of innocence, self-denial, and tem- 
perance in our hearts, being assured that 
the good is always drawn and united to 
the good; and on the other side, the bad 
does with the strictest desire and inti- 
macy join and incorporate itself with 
the bad. So that whosoever offers vio- 
lence to any creature, at the same time 
opens the gates of wrath, fierceness, and 
revenge. And on the contrary, he that 
preserves any creature by his good in- 
clinations sets open the doors of love 
and gratitude. No man can be a true 
governor and preserver of his own 
rights and privileges, nor of the crea- 
tures, unless the fountain of merey and 
compassion has got the ascendant over 
him. For the true religion is to keep 
God's laws, and in all things to imitate 
the good; and whoever breaks the laws 
of nature by hurting the innocent is ir- 
religious, and a transgressor in the high- 
est degree. 

Besides, we account praying to the 
Deities the meanest part of religion: It 
is hut a kind of lip-labor, and may for 
anything we know be no more than hy- 
pocrisy, having singly no evidence of its 
sincerity. “Tis the observation of theit 
laws that the Gods regard: and one aci 
of temperance and obedience is of more 
avail with them than an hundred super- 
stitious sacrifices, and unnecessary, and 
uncommanded penances. 

That man approves himself mos: 
agreeable to them who carries most of 
their image in his life and actions. 
Obedience to.their laws, and conformity 
to their natures, is the fairest acknowl- 
edgment of their sovereignty, and the 
highest act of honor a creature can pay 
to his benefactor and creator. Whilst 
we live under the conduct of our gond 
genius, observing the rules of justice and 
gentleness, we become truly religious. 
It is by this soft, sweet, silent voice that 
we open a way to the centre of good- 
ness. The internal powers have imma- 
terial ears, they neither hear nor accept 
the lip-service. What pleases them most 
proceeds from an universal power oi 
virtue within, that does assimilate wih 
all that is good; for by the eternal law 
all things are endued with a natural aml 
influential virtue, which by a symipa- 
thetical inclination joins with its simile 
whensoever it finds it. This is that tha 
opens the great fountain of benignir. 


‘Tis the practice of goodness that unites 
men’s souls to God. 

These, O King, are the considerations 
that moved us to prohibit violence and 
cruelty, to keep our hands clean from the 
Mood of animals, and to commend to our 
disciples a friendly conversation with all 
things, to represent to them the de- 
iormity of vice, and the beauty of virtue 
and gentleness, being well assured by the 
universal voice of God, and His law in 
nature, that an Hecatome of Bulls can 
not be so acceptable a sacrifice to Him 
as an unpolluted mind, and a will wholly 


prepared to follow His directions, and. 


submit to His providence. "Tis to a strict 
and severe imitation of Him that we so- 
licit our followers, who is not delighted 
with cruelty, but is extremely pleased 
with the practice of justice, when men 
have learned the art of doing to others 
as they would be willing to have others 
do to them. For no man was made to be 
a tyrant, and an Epicure, to domineer at 
pleasure upon his fellow-creatures, who 
at all times, and in all respects answer 
the end of their creation better than him- 
self, But being hurried by the spirit of 
ignorance and error, he is become the 
common disturber of nature’s harmony, 
putting her whole frame in tumult and 
combustion. 

If man pass out of the body in this 
wrathful disposition, what region must 
they enter into, and what bodies must 
they be clothed with? And since by the 
secret power of the eternal law, every 
Spirit of the Soul does naturally attract 
such matter for a body as is suitable to 
itself. Those that then lived in the 
Power and Operation of the Lion, Tiger, 
and Dog, and so far brutified their na- 
ture as to resemble those animals, must 
they not expect to be clothed in such 
hideous Forms and Shapes? As on the 
contrary the virtuous and compassionate 
shall be adorned with the garments of in- 
nocency and light. 

The first step to virtue is to do no hurt, 
the next is to do all the good we can, 
even to the least of God's creatures. 
What creature soever you show kindness 
to, the same doth naturally call upon the 
fountain of benignity for a blessing upon 
you; so on the other hand. the cries of 
oppressed innocence take the deepest root, 
hoth in the Fountain of Love and the 
Fountain of Wrath. The good attracts 
aud praises the good; and the evil the 
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evil, Every thing and principle delights 
in its ike. This is demonstrable in all 
natural things that proceeded from the 
Immaterial World, and is in all its par- 
ticulars, forms, figures, qualities, and ope- 
rations. And whoever does understand 
the outward can not be ignorant of the 
inward; for in the great depth they are 
both one. 

The understanding whereof is of in- 
finitely greater moment than your men- 
of-war, for they are sons of violence, 
which do naturally attract the malignity 
and evil out of all things, and the curse 
of all creatures takes place in them. 
Therefore, O King, be pleased not to suf- 
fer any false reports to exasperate your 
Royal Inclinations against us, who have 
no design of stirring up sedition to the 
embroilment of your state or kingdom, 
but only to communicate that innocent 
and benign light heaven has darted into 
our Souls, to as many of the Great 
Maker of the World’s Creatures as we 
can persuade to embrace it; that they 
may by perusing the precepts of true vir- 
tue and philosophy become dutiful and 
peaceful subjects in their present state, 
and blessed and happy Spirits in the fu- 
ture. As we doubt not, O King, shortly 
to make apparent, when we shall have 
the honor to be admitted into your Royal 
Presence.—From “The Egyptian Mys- 
teries.” Translated from the Greek by 
Alexander Wilder, M. D. Published by 
the Metaphysical Publishing Company, 


New York. nee aera 


There belongs to every human being a 
higher self and a lower self—a self or 
mind of the spirit, which has been grow- 
ing for ages, and a self of the body, 
which is but a thing of yesterday. The 
higher self is full of prompting, idea, 
suggestion, and aspiration. — Prentice 
Mulford. a EA 


The Vedantists assure us that when a 
man comes out of the mystic state he 
remains enlightened, a sage, a prophet, 
and saint, his whole character changed. 
his life iHumined.—iF illiam James. 

pre  ” 

Becoming conscious of the truth in- 
volves the understanding and the expres- 
sion of it—Pedrick. $ 

a 


Bodies in space are nothing but ob- 
jectified perceptions —Panilsen, 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
de philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua’ 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. Ne 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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HALLUCINATIONS. 

Modern science is becoming measur- 
ably helpful to the student of occultism 
as it gradually breaks away from its pre- 
conceptions and rids itself of its dogmas. 
Of this we are reminded by a little vol- 
ume entitled “The Sense of Sight,” by 
Frank Nicholas Spindler, professor of 
psychology in the State Normal School 
of Wisconsin. With the author's ad- 
mirable dissection of the eye and its 
mechanism we are not at the moment 
concerned, but our attention is arrested 
„by what he has to tell us of visual il- 
lusions. There is a tendency, he says, to 
project or to see all mental images as in 
space outside of ourselves. When these 
images are intense the illusion may be 
complete. That is to say if a mental pic- 
ture is strong enough it will seem to be 
exterior. It will become a true illusion 
or hallucination. Very often we are 
aware of the subjective nature of the pic- 
ture. We know that it is not externally 
real, but only because it is weaker or 
fainter than the normal. If the mental 
concept be stronger so will +e the illusion 
of externality. It may be so strong as to 
deceive. Thus the author says: “In- 
deed the only way we know an image of 
a real, present object from an hallucina- 
tion is by the superior clearness and 
persistence of the real image. We are 
often aware of what may be called false 
hallucinations when a figure is seen in 
space. but we know that it is a purely 
subjective picture; but we can not tell 
how many truc hallucinations we have 


‘had, for a true hallucination appears at 


the time like a real perception and we 
may never become aware that our visual 
experience was not real.” 

If it were appropriate to consider the 
question from the metaphysical instead 
of from the physical standpoint we might 
ask if the whole range of phenomena is 
anything more than the projection into 
space of our mental images, if anything 
can be said to be real except our own 
changing states of consciousness. But it 
would be hardly relevant to advance such 
a contention against a work that is 
frankly physiological and anatomical. 

None the less we are gratified for a 
valuable hint on the true nature of some 
psychical phenomena. Any mental pic- 
ture, says the author, may become exter- 
nalized. lf we are aware of its non- 
substantiality we may explain it in one of 
two ways according to our convictions 
or prejudices. We may believe that it 
is a real objective apparition or a 
“spirit”; or we may recognize its true 
nature as the externalization of a men- 
tal image. Nor are we necessarily 
aware of the existence of the mental 
image, which may be an old and for- 
gotten one, now projected from the sub- 
consciousness into a seeming objectivity. 
Macbeth, followed by the accusing face 
of the murdered Banquo, was looking at 
the externalization of his own mental 
picture of the victim. But the modern 
psychic would probably tell him that he 
was haunted by the “spirit” of Banquo. 
In the same way the expectation of a 
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phenomenon may first produce the men- 
tal picture and then the semblance of 
objectivity. 

Such a theory is by no means to be 
taken as the solution of all-psychic mys- 
teries. There is no theory that will ex- 
plain them all. But this one will explain 
many of them. 

nee 


PSYCHISM. 


(The following is reprinted from the col- 
umns of the New York Review as an ex- 
ample of the treatment now given to books on 
the new psychism.) 

At last we may know the reason for 
the rise of the radical tide in Ameri- 
can social life today. Our Bolshevist 
apologists, Rand School idealists, and 
I. W. W. agitators, are the reincarnated 
souls of North American aborigines, 
who, disinherited from their free owner- 
ship of this land, are now inhabiting 
white bodies (preferable of the Euro- 
pean immigrant variety) and are im- 
pelled by their past wrongs to rebel 
against restraining influences. Further- 
more, the souls of the American In- 
dians still on the spirit plane are filled 
with hatred of civilization, and are by 
fixity of thought “trying to excite a 
scattered company of men in these 
United States—men of a low grade of 
intellect, but of psychic temperament— 
to deeds of violence and destruction.” 
This information, conveyed to Elsa 
Barker through automatic writing in 
“Last Letters from the Living Dead 
Man” (Mitchell Kennerley), would seem 
to indicate the desirability of a Psychic 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
The Living Dead Man has already con- 
ducted a considerable automatic corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Barker, in succes 
sive volumes of “Letters” and “War Let- 
ters,” and he is a spirit acquaintance of 
the Vagrom Angel, whose “Songs” were 
also brought from the spirit plane to 
earth level by Mrs. Barker. The present 
volume, we are carnestly assured, con- 
cludes the Living Dead Man Series, for 
he transcriber, in an extended psycho- 
analytical-occult introduction, records 
iwer decision, unless “accidentality” in- 
ervenes, to do no more automatic 
writing. 

The letters themselves were written 
wiween February, 1917, and February, 
918, and portray the Living Dead Man, 
xy precept and example, portentously 
doing his bit to end the war. Exhorta- 


tions to the souls of the North American 
Indians, designed to calm their revenge- 
ful passions, exhortations mentally pro- 
jected into the consciousness of earth 
bound American legislators, and spir- 
itual discomfiture of pacifists, were 
among his activities. On July 18, 1917. 
he solemnly announces: “No lecturer on 
earth ever had so busy a month as I have 


“had this last month. I have spoken to 


hundreds several times every day, going 
from place to place, from state to state. 
from city to city. I can speak in Sar 
Francisco in the morning, in New York 
at noon, in New Orleans at 2 o'clock. 
in Butte, Montana, in the evening. J am 
not limited to railway time-tables, nor 
do I pay my fare.” Dwelling on the 
spirit plane, with a cosmic view of this 


world, he offers counsel and consolation’ 


striking in its force and originality: “Dc 
not fancy this war will end without 
greater changes than the world has ever 
known before.” “America, do not de 
spair, your destiny is assured!” “J am 


all for unity now. Do not let yourseli | 
be weakened by fear of the parts. 


America is a whole and as a whole she 
must work.” “Build ships, build more 
ships, keep the men occupied.” “The 


time has now come for America to gë ` 
out into the world and take her place m ; 
the federation of nations.” There is | 


special cogency in the following: “Th 
world will go on, and you will go wit! 


it. Make no mistake about that. The | 


world is going very fast. All these nes 
‘psychic’ books are an evidence that the 


world is going fast. A few years agom | 


publisher would have issued them. I ds 
not wonder that your head swims.” 
stint: 


Heavens! when I think how perishable 
things, how imperishable thoughts seem 
to be! For what is forgetfulness? Re 
new the state of affection or bodily feel: 
ing, some or similar, sometimes dim) 
similar, and instantly the trains of for- 
gotten thoughts rise from their living 
catacombs |—Coleridge. 

memes, 

It is easy to see that a great seli-te 
lance, a new respect for the divinity 1" 
man, must work a revelation in all the 
offices and relations of men; in their te 
ligion: in their education: in their put 
suits; their modes of living; their aso 
ciations; in their property; in their spec 
ulative views.—Enicrson. 


NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 
( Continued.) 


In the end I caused to be painted with- 
in my lodging within my LODGING, as 
naturally as I could, all the figures and 
portraits of the FOURTH and FIFTH 
leaves which I showed to the greatest 
clerks in Paris, who understood thereof 
no more than myself: I told them they 
were found in a Book that taught the 
Piosopuer’s Stone, but the greatest 
part of them made a mock both of me, 
and that blessed Stone, excepting one 
called MASTER ANSELME, who was a li- 
centiate in physic, and studied hard in 
this Science. He had a great desire to 
have seen my book, and there was noth- 
ing in the world he would not have done 
for a sight of it; but I always told him 
l had it not; only I made him a large 
description of the Meruop. He told me 
that the first portrait represented Time, 
which devoured all; and that according 
to the number of the six written leaves, 
there was required the space of six 
YEARS, to perfect the Stone; and then. 
he said, we must turn the GLass, and 
secthe it no more. And when I told him 
that this was not painted, but only to 
show and teach the first AGENT (as was 
said in the Book), he answered me, that 
this decoction for six years space, was, 
as it were, a SECOND AGENT; and that 
certainly the First AGENT was there 
painted, which was the WHITE AND HEAVY 
WATER, which without doubt was ARGENT 
Vive, which they could not FIX, nor cut 
off his FEET, that is to say, take away his 
VOLATILITY, save by that long decoction 
in the purest blood of young infants; 
for in that, this Argent vive being joined 
with GOLD AND SILVER, was first turned 
with them into an HERR like that which 
was there painted, and afterwards by cor- 
ruption, into SERPENTS; which SERPENTS 
being then wholly dried, and decocted by 
fire, were reduced into powder of GoLD, 
which should be the Stone. This was 
the cause that during the space of ONE 
AND TWENTY YEARS, I tried a thousand 
hroulleryes, yet never with blood, for that 
was wicked and villainous: for I found in 
my Book, that the Prinosoprers called 
Broor the mineral Spirit, which is in 
the Merais, principally in the Sux, 
Moon and Mercury, to the assembling 
whereof, I always tended: vet these in- 
terpretations for the most part were more 
subtil than true. Not seeing therefore in 
my works the sicns, at the time written 
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in my Book, I was always to begin again. 
In the end having lost all hope of ever 
understanding those FIGURES. for my last 
refuge, I made a vow to God, and Sr. 
James of GaLLicia, to demand the inter- 
pretation of them, at some Jewisu 
PRIEST, in some Synacoc of SPAIN: 
whereupon with the consent of PERRE- 
NELLA, carrying with me the Extract of 
the Pictures, having taken the Pitcrim's 
habit and staff, in the same fashion as 
you may see me without this same ARCH, 
in the CuurcH-yarp, in the which I put 
these HigRoGLYPHICAL Figures, where I 
have also set against the wall, on the one 
and the other side, a Procession, in 
which are represented by order all the 
colours of the Srone, so as they come 
and go, with this writing in French: 
Much pleaseth God procession, 
If it be done in devotion. 

Which is as it were the beginning of King 
Hercures his Book, which entreateth of 
the colours.of the Stone, entitled Iris, 
or the Ratnrow, in these termes, THe 
PROCESSION OF THE WORK IS VERY PLEAS- 
ANT UNTO NATURE: the which I have put 
there expressly for the great CLERKS, who 
shall understand the ALtusion. In this 
same fashion, I say, I put myself upon 
my way: and so much I did, that I ar- 
rived at Montyoy, and afterwards at Sr. 
James, where with great devotion I ac- 
complished my vow. This done in Laon 
at my return I met with a merchant of 
Boross, who made me known tn a 
Puysicran, a Jew by nation, and as then 
a Curistian, dwelling in Laon afore- 
said, who was very skillful in sublime 
Sciences, called Master CaNCHES. As 
soon as I had shown him the figures of 
my Extract, he being ravished with great 
astonishment and joy, demanded of me 
incontinently, if I could tell him any 
news of the Boox, from whence they 
were drawn? J answered him in LATIN, 
(wherein he asked me the question) that 
I hoped to have some good news of the 
Boox, if any body could decipher unto 
me the Eniemas. All at that instant 
transported with great Ardor and joy, 
he began to decipher unto me the begin- 
ning. But to be short, he well con- 
tent to learn news where this Book 
should be. and I te hear him speak, 
And certainly he had heard much dis- 
course of the Book, but (as he said) as 
of a thing which was believed to be ut- 
terly lost, we resolved of our voyage. 
and from Leon we passed-te Ovigepo, and 
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from thence tu Sanson, where we put 
ourselves to sea to come to FRANCE. 
Our voyage had been fortunate cnough, 
and all ready, since we were entered into 
this Kingdom he had most truly inter- 
preted to me the greatest part of the 
figures, where even unto the very points 
and pricks, he found great MYSTERIES, 
which scemed unto me wondreful, when 
arriving at ORLEANS, this learned man 
fell extremely sick, being afflicted with 
excesssive vomitings, which remained 
still with him of those he had suffered at 
sea, and he was in such a continual fear 
of my forsaking him, that he could im- 
agine nothing like unto it. And although 
I was always by his side, yet would he 
incessantly call for me, but, in sum, he 
died at the end of the seventu day of 
his sickness, by reason whereof I was 
much grieved, yet as well as I could, I 
caused him to be buried in the CHURCH 
of the nory Cross at ORLEANS, where he 
yet resteth: God have his soul. for he 
died a good CHRISTIAN. And surely, if 
I be not hindered by death, I will give 
unto that CHURCH some REVENUE, to 
cause some Masses to be said for his soul 
every day. He that would see the man- 
ner of my arrival and the joy of Per- 
RENELLA, let him look upon us two, in 
this City of Paris, upon the door of thé 
CHAPEL of Sr. James of the BOUCHERY, 
close by the one side of my HOUSE, 
where we are both painted, myself giv- 
ing thanks at the feet of St. James of 
GALLICIA, and PERRENELLA, at the feet 
of Sr. Joun, whom she had so often 
called upon, So it was, that by the grace 
of God, and the intercession of the happy 
and holy Virein, and the biessed Saints 
James and Jous, I knew all that I de- 
sired, that is to say, The first PRINCIPLES, 
yet not their first PREPARATION, which is 
a thing most dificult, above all the things 
in the world. But in the end I had that 
also, after long errors of THREE YEARS, 
or thereabouts: during which time I did 
nothing but study and labour, as vou 
may sce me without this Arcu, where I 
have placed my Processions against the 
two pillars of it. under the feet of Sr. 
James and St. Jonn, praying always to 
God, with my Beads in my hand, reading 
attentively within a Book, and poysing 
the words of the Philosophers: and after- 
wards trying and proving the divers ope- 
rations. which T imagined to myself by 
their only words. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE KASIDAH. 


With Ignor'ance wages eternal war. t 
know thyself forever strain. 

Thine ignorance of thine ignorance is th 
fiercest foe, thy deadliest bane: 

That blunts thy taste; that. deafs thin 
ears, and blinds thine eyes: 

Creates the thing that never was. ti: 
thing that ever is defies. 


True to thy Nature, to thy self, 
Fame and Disfame nor hope nor feat: 

Enough to thee the small, still voice 
Aye thund’ering in thine inner ear. 


From self-approval seek applause: 
What ken not men thou kennest. thew’ 
Spurn ev'ry idol others raise: 
Before thine own Ideal bow. 


Be thine own Deus: Make self free, 
Liberal as the circling air: 

Thy Thought to thee an empire he: 
Break every prison‘ing lock and bar. 


Do thou the Ought to self aye owed; 
Here all the duties meet and beml, 
In widest sense, withouten care 
Of what began, for what shall end. 


Thus, as thou view the Phantom-for 
Which in the misty Past were thm 
To be again the thing thou wast 
With honest pride thou mayst de 
cline. 


And, glancing down the future years. 
Fear not thy future self to see: 
Resigned to life, to death resigned, 
As though the choice were nought 
thee. 


On Thought itself feed not thy though: 
Nor turn from Sun and Light to se | 
The darkling cloisters paved with taris 
Where rot the bones of yesterda | 


Pluck the old woman from thy breast 
Be stout in woe, be stark in weal: 
Do good for Good is good to do: 
Spurn bribe of Heaven and threat? 
Hell. 


To seek the True, to glad the heart. 

Such is of life the HIGHER Law. 
Whose difference is the Man's degree. 

The Man of gold, the Man of strar. 
—From the “Kasidah” of Haji A6" 

El Vesdi. 
ene 

Beware when the great God lets > 

a new thinker on this planet —£mr > 


SURVIVAL. 

(The following extracts represent some of 
the opinions of Dr. Hyslop on the subject of 
survival. They appeared in the New York 
Tribune of August 3d.) 

The necessity of discussing the exist- 
ence of spirits at various points in this 
work makes it important here at the 
outset to dispel certain illusions about 
that term (spirit). Nearly all the dif- 
ficulties of most people, except scientific 
psychologists, in the matter of believing 
in spirits depend on their conception of 
the term. In the ancient discussions 
about idolatry, and, in fact, during the 
whole period of controversy with ma- 
terialism, the believers in spirits as- 
sumed and kept in the forefront of the 
argument the fact that spirits repre- 
sented supersensible realities beyond the 
field of sensory perception. Even when 
they conceived them as quasi-material 
they did not forget their inacessibility to 
sensation, 

But when the exigencies of that con- 
troversy passed away and materialism 
again took the helm, there was a re- 
turn, largely unconscious, perhaps, to 
the conception of spirits as quasi-ma- 
terial or as representable in the forms of 
sensation, 

When the church relaxed its hostility 
to idolatry it permitted the introduction 
of art into its temples and started the 
materialism which gradually undermined 
its foundations. In modern times æs- 
thetic need and lack of logical thinking 
resulted in conveying to men’s minds the 
idea that spirits.could be represented in 
the forms of sense perception. The 
physical phenomena of spiritualism. espe- 
cially those of materialization, taught 
men to think of spirits as sensory forms 
of some kind; and with sensation as the 
standard or reality, most people take im- 
agination and newspaper representation 
as indicating what scientific spirits be- 
lieve when they say they believe in 
spirits. It is this inexcusable cerror 
which has to he dispelled. 

The term spirit means nothing more 
than the stream of consciousness or per- 
sonality with which we are familiar in 
every human being. Whether it is ac- 
companied by what is called “the spir- 
itual body” of St. Paul, the “astral hody” 
of the Theosophists, or the “ethereal 
organism” of the Greek matcrialists and 
many scientific spiritualists of today, is 
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irrelevant to the question. It may be 
true that we have “spiritual bodies” not 
perceptible to sense and only occasion- 
ally accessible to supernormal functions 
of the mind, when conditions are favor- 
able. 

I am neither upholding nor denying 
such a view. It is simply no part of 
the scientific problem before us. Even 
if one assumes this spiritual body, one 
does not necessarily accept the spirit- 
istic theory of the mind. What we 
want to know is whether that spiritual 
body is conscious or not, and conscious 
with the same memory that the person 
had when living his earthly life. If the 
spiritual body has no memory of the 
past, if the stream of consciousness or 
personality does not survive with it, 
there is little interest in the fact of sur- 
vival either as a spiritual body or in the 
form of reincarnation. The interesting 
and important thing is the survival of 
personal identity, which consists wholly 
in the stream of consciousness with its 
memory of the past, and not in any spir- 
itual body, no matter how necessary this 
latter may be to the survival of the men- 
tal stream itself. 

The existence of spirit in this dis- 
cussion means the existence and survival 
of this stream of consciousness or per- 
sonality in independence of the physical 
organism, regardless of how it survives. 
How such a thing is possible is another 
and separate problem, unaffected by the 
evidence of the fact of survival. Per- 
sonal identity is not accessible to sense 
perception. It is as transcendental as 
atoms, ether waves, ions, electrons, and 
other supersensible realities of physical 
science, if there are such. The problem 
of spiritism is the collection of evidence 
to show that consciousness continues 
after death: its difficulty lies wholly in 
the strength of the hypothesis that con- 
sciousness is a function of the brain and 
requires some such structure for its ex- 
istence. Indeed, the sensory and ma- 
terialistic conception of it is so strong 
that many people say to me that they do 
not sce how consciousness can survive 
without a brain. They are so fixed in 
the modern theory that consciousness is 
a mere function or phenomenon of the 
brain that they can not conceive of this 
as an unproved hypothesis. When one 
makes sense perception the criterion of 
truth it is natural to make this assump- 
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ion, especially when all normal experi- 
ence shows the constant association of 
consciousness with a physical organism 
and reveals no traces of it when the 
body is dissolved. 

But the absence of evidence for sur- 
vival is not evidence of the absence of 
it; hence only normal experience favors 
materialism. Supernormal experience, 
if proved, suggests a very different in- 
erpretation; it brings us in contact with 
he supersensible. In normal life, con- 
sciousness in all its forms is a super- 
sensible reality, even when we suppose 
it to be wholly dependent on the physical 
organism. In asking people to believe 
in spirits we ask them only to suspend 
the dogmatic assurance that materialism 
has said the last word on the problem; 
simply to be as skeptical about material- 
ism as they are about spiritualism. They 
may then be in a position to discover the 
illusions which have affected all their 
thinking on this subject. If they simply 
try to understand what psychic research 
is aiming at, and so disregard the ques- 
tion of a spiritual body, the quasi ma- 
terial conception of the soul as not the 
primary question, and acknowledge that 
we are only trying to ascertain if per- 
sonal consciousness survives as a fact, 
and not how it survives, they will find 
the problem much simplified. 

Consequently the term spirit stands for 
the personal stream of consciousness, 
whatever else it may ultimately be proved 
to imply or require; and all the facts 
bearing on the issue must be conceived 
as evidence, not necessarily as attesting 
the nature, or any sensible conception, of 
spirit. 

The importance of a helief in survival 
after death depends partly on the condi- 
tions of the age and partly on the con- 
ceptions we have of that life. There 
have been ages in which the idea of 
immortality has exercised little influence 
on the ethical and social life, and there 
have been ages and races in which it was 
central, determining even political insti- 
tutions. In all cases its value depends 
on the existing state of knowledge and 
on the belief in many other things, If 
man's moral nature is rightly developed 
without the belief in immortality, proof 
will be more an intellectual than an 
ethical concern; but in an age when the 
affections are highly developed, and the 
intellect has adopted conceptions which 


virtually nullify the influence of the 
affections it will be a matter of some im- 
portance to learn whether nature is a: 
careful of personality as it is of atoms 
and matter. We may play the part of 
stoics in this respect, when we have no 
grounds for belief, but stoicism itself is 
in most cases a tribute to that which i 
concedes can not be obtained. Few na- 
tures can live a purely stoical life. The 
most ethical purposes are not cast in that 
mould; and we welcome that attitude 
only when it conforms to what the afec 
tions teach, though it has given up the 
beliefs that fostered them. It is true 
that we have to submit if we do not have 
evidence for either faith or knowledge: 
but the loss will not be compensated ty 
stoicism, and most people will seck for 
light beyond a horizon which seems te 
hide the future from us. 
a 
AROUND THE SUN. 
The weazen planet Mercury, 
Whose song is done, — 
Rash heart that drew too near 
His dazzling lord the Sun!— 
Forgets that life was dear, 
So shriveled now and sere 
The goblin planet Mercury. 


But Venus, thou mysterious, 
Enveiléd one, 

Fairest of lights that fleet 
Around the radiant Sun, 

Do not thy pulses beat 

To music blithe and sweet, 

O Venus, veiled, mysterious? 


And Earth, our shadow-haunted Earth, 
Has thou, too, won 
The graces of a Star 
From the glory of the Sun? 
Do poets dream afar 
That here all lustres are, | 
Upon our blind, bewildered Earth? 


We dream that mighty forms on Mars 
With wisdom spun 
From subtler brain than man's, 
Are hoarding snow and sun, 
Wringing a few more spans 
Of life, fierce artisans, 
From their deep-groved, worn phaid 
Mars. 


But thou, colossal Jupiter, 
World just begun, 

Wild globe of golden steam, 
Chief nursling of the Sun, 


Transcendent human dream, 
That faints befere the gleam 
Of thy vast splendor, Jupiter. 


And for what rare delight, 
Of woes to shun, 
Of races increate, 
New lovers of the Sun, 
Was Saturn ringed with great 
Rivers illuminate, 
Ethereal jewel of delight? 


Far from his fellows, Uranus 
Doth lonely run 
In his appointed ways 
Around the sovereign Sun,— 
Wide journeys that amaze 
Our weak and toiling gaze, 
Searching the path of Uranus. 


But on the awful verge 
Of voids that stun 
The spirit, Neptune keeps 
The frontier of the Sun. 
Over the deeps on deeps 
He glows, a torch that sweeps 
The circle of that shuddering verge. 


On each bright planet waits 
Oblivion, 
Who casts beneath her feet 
Ashes of star and sun; 
But when all ruby heat 
Is frost, a Heart shall beat, 
Where God within darkness waits. 
~—Katharine Lee Bates in “The Retinue 
and Other Poems.” Copyright, 
1918, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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THE MIRACULOUS. 
(By Edmond Holmes.) 


The modern attitude towards the 
miraculous is aptly illustrated in a book 
which has recently appeared, called The 
Reality of Psychic Phenomena. The 
author, Mr. Crawford, a lecturer on me- 
chanical enginecring at Belfast, being in- 
timately acquainted with a non-profes- 
sional medium of exceptional power, was 
able to conduct a series of psychical ex- 
periments which he has duly recorded, 
with all the caution and exactness of the 
trained scientist, in his book. Among 
the phenomena investigated were those 
of levitation. Having satisfied himself 
in each case that trickery was impossible 
and that the levitation of the table (for 
example) was an actuality. he was able 
to prove, by the use of elaborate and ac- 
curate weighing machines, that the 
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weight of the medium was increased by 
almost exactly the weight of the levi- 
tated object. This showed that though 
there was no physical contact whatever 
between the medium and the object, she 
was somehow or other supporting the 
latter in the air. And this led on to the 
further inference that there was an ema- 
nation of imperceptible and superphysical 
matter from her body, which, acting like 
a cantilever, had lifted the object from 
the floor and suspended it at a certain 
height above it. With our author’s in- 
vestigations and theories we need not 
further concern ourselves. What is sig- 
nificant in his book, from my present 
point of view, is his attitude towards the 
miraculous. In pre-scientific times the 
levitation of a table would have been re- 
garded as a miracle. Stories of levita- 
tion are sometimes met with in the lives 
of the saints; and the miracle is always 
regarded as a proof of supernatural 
grace and favor. But Mr. Crawford in- 
stinctively assumed that the phenomena 
of levitation which he witnessed, if gen- 
uine, must have been the effects of natu- 
ral though unknown laws. He assumed, 
in other words. that, though certainly 
supernormal (and possibly super- 
physical), they were not supernatural; 
that, on the contrary, a scientific explana- 
tion of them, an explanation which would 
assign them their place in order of na- 
ture, was forthcoming if it could only 
be discovered. 

The truth is that the modern attitude 
towards the miraculous is symptomatic 
of a growing change in our attitude to- 
wards nature and the supernatural. 
With the progress of scientific research, 
the horizon which bounds our vision of 
nature recedes indefinitely ; but so long as 
we believe in the supernatural we im- 
pose limits on nature, however remote 
those limits may be. But the assump-. 
tion that even miraculous occurrences 
are explicable in terms of natural laws 
and forces resolves itself into the secret 
conviction that nature is absolutely in- 
fintte—infinite in every sense of the word, 
infinite in every dimension and on every 
plane of its being—and that therefore 
there is no place in the universe for the 
supernatural—From “The Secret of the 
Cross.” Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Everything is a series and in a series. 
—Swedenborg, 


The Theosophical Society 


ihe Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
fa fa philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the iniportance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua’ 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THUAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhoud. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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MEDIUMSHIP. 


In your frequent deprecation of the 
practices of mediumship do you not over- 
look one inestimable advantage? If mc- 
diumship proves the immortality of the 
soul to those who now doubt it, may it 
not be said to have justified its exist- 
ence? 


Eyen if it can be proved that the com- 
municating intelligences are truly the 
souls of the dead, in what way does that 
prove their immortality? Even with the 
most favorable interpretation it proves 
no more than that they are still alive. 
It contains no evidence that they will be 
alive tomorrow, or next month, or next 
year; still less that they will be alive for- 
ever, If my friend writes me a letter 
to say that he has arrived safely in 
Europe, I may regard his letter as evi- 
dence of the fact that he announces. It 
is no evidence of any other fact, such 
as that he will be in Europe in a year's 
time or that he will reside in Europe 
forever. In the same way, if my friend 
fells me through a medium that he is 
still alive, he gives me no assurance of 
his immortality. The fact that I am still 
alive on Tuesday is no proof that I shall 
he alive on Saturday. 

If you look for proofs of immortality 
you will look in vain. Even if you could 
Prove the truth of reincarnation you 
would still have no evidence that the 


soul lives forever. The soul may out- 
live the body. It may outlive a succes- 
sion of bodies, but the last of its bodies 
it may not outlive. You may remember 
that Simmias asked a somewhat similar 
question of Socrates, who replied: “For 
suppose that we grant even more than 
you affirm as within the range of possi- 
bility, and besides acknowledging that 
the soul existed before birth, admit also 
that after death the souls of some are 
existing still, and will exist, and will be 
born and die again and again, and that 
there is a natural strength in the soul 
which will hold out and be born many 
times—for all this, we may be still in- 
clined to think that she will weary in the 
labors of successive births, and may at 
last succumb in one of her deaths and 
utterly perish; and this death and disso- 
lution of the body which brings destruc- 
tion to the soul may be unknown to any 
of us, for no one of us can have had 
any experience of it: and if this be true, 
then I say that he who is confident in 
death has but a foolish confidence, unless 
he is able to prove that the soul is alto- 
gether immortal and imperishable.” 

Perhaps it would be hetter to think 
more of the quality of the soul than of 
its continuity. By a consideration of 
eternity we might attain to a knowledge 
of immortality. 

en 


A man must not do reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging that of another 
man.—Emperor Asoka. 
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NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 
(Concluded. ) 


Finally, I found that which I desired, 
which I also soon knew, by the strong 
SCENT and opour thereof. Having this, 
I easily accomplished the Mastery, for 
knowing the PREPARATION of the first 
AGENTS, and after following my book ac- 
cording to the LETTER, I could not have 
missed it though I would. Then the first 
time that I made PROJECTION, was upon 
Mercury, whereof I turned half a pound, 
or thereabouts, into pure SILVER, better 
than that of the Mine, as I myself as- 
sayed, and made others assay many 
times. This was upon a Monday, the 
17th of January, about noon, in my 
house, Perrenella only being present, in 
the year of the restoring of mankind, 
1382. And afterwards, following always 
my Book, from word to word, I made 
PROJECTION of the Rep Stone, upon the 
like quantity of Mercury, in the pres- 
ence likewise of Perrenella only, in the 
same house, the FIVE AND TWENTIETH 
DAY oF APRIL following, the same year. 
about five o’cLock in the EVENING: which 
I transmuted truly into almost as much 
pure Gotp, better assuredly than common 
Gold, more soft and more plyable. I 
may speak it with truth, I have made it 
three times, with the help of Perrenella. 
who understood it as well as I, because 
she helped in my operations, and without 
doubt, if she would have enterprise to 
have done it alone, she had attained to the 
end and perfection thereof. I had indeed 
enough when I had once done it, but I 
found exceeding great pleasure and de- 
light, in seeing and contemplating the 
ADMIRABLE Works OF Nature, within 
the Vessers. To signify unto thee then, 
how I have done it THREE TIMES, thou 
shalt see in this Arcu, if thou have any 
skill to know them, three FURNACES, like 
unto them which serve for our OPERA- 
tions. I was afraid a long time, that 
Perrenclla could not hide the extreme 
joy of her felicity, which I measured by 
mine own, and lest she should let fall 
some word among her kindred, of the 
great TREASURES which we possessed: for 
extreme Joy takes away the understand- 
ing, as well as great HEAVINESS: but the 
goodness of the most great God, had not 
only filled me with this blessing, to give 
me a WIFE chaste and sage, for she was, 
moreover, not only capable of reason, but 
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also to do all that was reasonable, an: 
more discrete and secret than ordinaril: 
other women are. Above all, she wa 
exceeding DEVOUT, and therefore seeing 
herself withoyt hope of children, and now 
well stricken in years, she began as I dii, 
to think of God, and to give ourselve 
to the works of Mercy. At that time 
when I wrote this ComMENTARY, in the 
year ONE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AX! 
THIRTEEN, in the end of the year, afte 
the decease of my faithful companion. 
which I shall lament all the days of my 
life; she and I had already founded an- 
endued with revenues, 14 Hospitals 2 
this City of Paris, we had now but 
from the ground THREE CHAPELS, we ha. 
enriched with great gifts and good rent. 
SEVEN CHURCHES, with many reparation 
in their CuurcH-yarns, besides thal 
which we have done in Botocne, whit 
is not much less than that which we have 
done here. I will not speak of the goo! 
which both of us have done to particulat 
poor folks, principally to winows and 
poor ORPHANS, whose names if I shoul: 
tell, and how I did it, beside that my re 
ward should be given to me in this World 
I should likewise do displeasure to thos 
good persons, whom I pray God bless 
which I would not do for anything !" 
the world. Building therefore thes 
Cuurcues, Cuurcu-yarps and Hor 
PITALS, in this Crry, I resolved myself, t 
cause to be painted in the FouRrTH ARCH 
of the Church-yard of the INNOCENTS. 3: 
you enter in by the great gate in ST 
Dennis Srreer and taking the way oF 
the right hand, the most true and e> 
sential parts of the Art, yet under VEILS. 
and H1ifRoGLYPHICAL COVERTURES, in im 
tation of those which are in the guilde: 
book of Asranam the Jew, which may 
represent TWO THINGS, according to tht 
capacity and understanding of them thi 
behold them: First the MYSTERIES of ovr 
future and undoubted RESURRECTION, 2 
the Day of Judgment, and coming “ 
gaod Jesus (whom may it please to have 
mercy upon us) a history which is wel 
agreeing to a CuHurcuH-yarp. And st 
ondly, they may signify to them, who art 
skilled in Natural Pitvosopny, all the 
principal and necessary operations of the 
Mastery. These HIEROGLYPHIC FIGURE 
shall serve as two ways to lead unto the 
heavenly lifes the first and most opt 
sense, teaching the sacred Mysteries ™ 


our salvation: (as I shall show here- 
after) the other teaching every man that 
hath any small understanding in the 
Stone, the lineary way of the work; 
which being perfected by any one, the 
change of evil into good, takes away 
from him the root of all sin (which is 
coverousNess) making him liberal, 
gentle, pious, religious, and fearing God, 
how evil soever he was before, for from 
thence henceforward, he is continually 
ravished, with the great grace and mercy 
which he hath obtained from God, and 
with the profoundness of his Divine and 
admirable work. These are the reasons 
which have moved me to set these forms 
in this fashion, and in this place which 
is a CHURCH-YaRD, to the end that if any 
mari obtain this inestimable good, to con- 
quer this RICH GOLDEN FLEECE, he may 
think with himself (as I did) not to keep 
the TALENT of Gop digged in the Eartu, 
buying lands and possessions, which are 
the vanities of this world; but rather to 
work charitably towards his brethren, re- 
membering himself that he learned this 
SECRET, amongst the Bones of the DEAD, 
in whose number he shall shortly be 
found; and that after this life he must 
render an account before a just and re- 
doubtable Junce, who will censure even 
to an idle and vain word. Let him there- 
fore, who having well weighed my 
worps, and well known and understood 
my FIGURES, hath first gotten elsewhere 
the knowledge of the first BEGINNINGS 
AND AGENTS (for certainly in these Fis- 
URES and COMMENTARIES, he shall not find 
any step or information thereof) perfect 
to the Glory of God the Mastery of 
Hermes, remembering himself of the 
CnurcH CATHOLIC, Aposrotic and Ro- 
MAN; and of all other CHURCHES, 
CnurcH-yarps and Hospitals; and 
above all of the Cuurcn of the Inno- 
CENTS in this Ciry, (in the church-yard 
whereof he shall have contemplated these 
true demonstrations) opening bounte- 
ously his purse to them that are secretly 
poor people, desolate, weak women, 
widows, and forlorn orphans. So be it. 
a a 


That thou mayst not be moved by every 
blast of wind 
Collect thyself like a mountain; 
For man is but a handful of dust, 
And life is a violent storm. 
—Amir Khusram. 
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A GREAT CONJUNCTION. 


(Professor Albert F. Porta in Daily 
News.) 

Owing to a strange grouping of six 
mighty planets, such as has not been seen 
in a score of centuries, the United States 
next December will be swept by the most 
terrific weather cataclysm experienced 
since human history began. 

It will be caused by the hugest sunspot 
on record— 

A sunspot that will be visible to the 
naked eye. 

Since men first began to make records 
of events, no sunspot has been large 
enough to be seen without the aid of in- 
struments. This one will be. 

The sunspot that will appear December 
17, 1919, will be a vast wound in the side 
of the sun. 

It will be a gigantic explosion of flam- 
ing gases, leaping hundreds of thousands 
of miles out into space. It will have a 
crater large enough to engulf the earth, 
much as Vesuvius might engulf a foot- 
ball. 

Such a sunspot will be rich enough in 
electro-magnetic energy to fling the at- 
mosphere of our planet into a disturb- 
ance without precedent or parallel. 

There will be hurricanes, lightning, 
colossal rains. : 

It will be weeks before the earth will 
regain its normal weather conditions. 

There will also be gigantic lava erup- 
tions, great earthquakes, to say nothing 
of floods and fearful cold. 

I make this startling prophecy with no 
desire to be merely sensational or alarm- 
ing. It is merely because my study of 
the planets has revealed certain results 
with mathematic certainty that I now say 
to you: 

“Be warned in advance. Tremendous 
things are going to happen from Decem- 
ber 17 to 20, 1919, and afterward.” 

Here are the simple yet astounding 
facts that enable me to make this 
prophecy: 

The planets in their orbits swing in 
great ellipses about the sun. They are 
linked to the sun, and to each other, by 
chains of electro-magnetic energy whose 
compelling forces counteract each other 
and hold each planct in its regular path. 

Whenever two planets wheel into such 
positions that they pull together on the 
sun—either in “conjunction” on the same 
side of the sun. or in “opposition”: with 
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the sun between them—their united pull 
causes the sun’s gases to “explode” —to 
leap out into space in the whirling vol- 
cano we call a sunspot. 

These sunspots in turn cause storms in 
the atmosphere of our carth—doubtless 
on other planets as well. 

Two planets, united, are enough to 
cause a small sunspot and a small storm. 
Three cause a larger one—four make a 
very great storm indeed. 

But—-on December 17, 1919, no less 
than seven planets will pull jointly on 
the sun. These will include all the 
mightiest planets, those with the most 
powerful pull, 

Six of them—Mercury, Mars, Venus, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Neptune—will be in 
conjunction; grouped together in the 
greatest “Icague of planets” ever known 
in the annals of astronomy. 

They will be massed in the narrow 
limit of but 26 degrees, on the same side 
of the sun! 

Directly opposite, coming into opposi- 
tion with this gigantic league, will be the 
huge planet Uranus. The magnetic cur- 
rents between Uranus and the six planets 
will pierce the sun like a mighty spear. 

Our earth is outside the league, at an 
angle of nearly 90 degrees—in perfect 
position to receive almost the full force 
of the monster electrical disturbance as 
it leaps into activity on what, to us, will 
be the eastern horizon of the sun’s disc. 

This means we shall get the full 
strength of the storm when the sunspot 
is at its worst, before the exploding gases 
have had time to die down. 

Such a close grouping of planets has 
never heen recorded before. The whole 
solar system will be strangely out of bal- 
ance. 

What will be the outcome? My 
knowledge does not permit me to state, 
heyond the fact that the storms, erup- 
tions, and earthquakes will he tremendous 
in their strength and scope. 

Remember the date—December 17th 
to Zoth—and after. 


(The foregoing is reprinted at the re- 
quest of a number of readers, and—it 
may be said—a little unwillingly. Pre- 
dictions of disaster are better kept in the 
background, first because they are rarely 
fulfilled, and secondly because they indi- 
cate a disease without a remedy or an 
alternative. In this instance Professor 


Porta’s references to the planetary con- 
ditions are a little vague. There is no 
actual conjunction of the six planets that 
he names. They are “grouped,” but they 
are not in conjunction. Moreover, he 
says “such a close grouping of planets 
has never been recorded before.” But 
was there not a much more significant 
grouping in the first year of Kali Yuga. 
5021 years ago, and again in the year 
1898? In the meantime we await the end 
of the present year with such equanimity 
as we may.—Ep, OUTLOOK.) 
a en’ 


THE PROPHECIES OF DANIEL. 


“The secret which the king hath de- 
manded no wise men, astrologers, mia- 
gicians, or soothsayers can tell unto the 
king; but there is a God in heaven that 
revealeth secrets, and He hath made 
known to Nebuchadnezzar what is to be 
in the latter days. Thy vision and the 
dream of thy head upon thy couch are 
these. As for thee, O king, thy thoughts 
when thou wast on thy couch rose with- 
in thee concerning what is to come here- 
after, and the Revealer of Secrets hath: 
made known to thee what is come to 
pass. But, as for me, this secret hat: 
not been revealed to me because of any 
wisdom that is in me more than all other 
living, but for the sake that men might 
make known the interpretation to the 
king, and that thou mightest understand 
the thoughts of thy heart.” 


“Thou, O king, sawest, and behol 


_ there was a large image, its head was vi 


fine gold, its breasts and its arms were 
of silver, its belly and its thighs of coj- 
per, its legs of iron, its feet part of them 
of iron and part of them of clay. Thou 
didst look on till the moment that a stom 
tore itself loose, not through human 
hands, and it struck the image upon it 
feet that were of iron and slay and 
ground them to pieces. Then were the 
iron, the clay, the copper, the silver, and 
the gold ground up together, aud tw- 
come like the chaff of the summer thresh- 
ing floor; and the wind carried them 
away and no trace was found of them: 
and the stone that had strucken the im 
age became a mighty mountain and fille! 
the whole earth. 

“This is the dream, and its interpreta 
tion will we relate before the king 
Thou, O king, art a king of kings. t 
whom the God of heaven hath give 


kingdom, power and strength and honor: 
and wheresoever the children of men 
dwell hath he given the beasts of the 
held and the fowls of the heaven unto thy 
hand,. and hath made thee ruler over 
them all. Thou are the head of gold. 
And after thee there will arise another 
kingdom inferior to thee; and another 
third kingdom of copper which will bear 
rule over the earth. And the fourth 
kingdom will be as strong as iron; fore- 
asmuch as iron grindeth up and beateth 
down all things, as iron that breaketh 
everything will it grind down and break 
up these. 

“And that thou saw the feet and toes, 
part of them of potter's clay and part of 
them of iron, signifieth that it will be a 
divided kingdom, although there will be 
in it of the strength of the iron; foras- 
much as thou sawest the iron mingled 
with the miry clay. And as the toes of 
the feet were part of them of iron and 
part of them of clay; so will the king- 
dom be partly strong and partly brittle. 
And whereas thou sawest iron mingled 
with miry clay, so will they mingle them- 
selves among the seed of men; but they 
will not cleaye firmly one to another, 
even as the iron can not be mingled with 
clay. 

“But in the days of these kings will 
the God of heaven set up a kingdom 
which shall to eternity not be destroyed, 
and its rule shall not be transferred to 
any other people; but it will grind up and 
make an end of all these kingdoms while 
it will itself endure forever. Whereas 
thou sawest that out of the mountain a 
stone tore itself loose, not by human 
hands, and that it ground up the iron, the 
copper, the clay, the silver. and the gold: 
the great God hath made known what is 
to come to pass after this: and the dream 
is reliable and its interpretation correct.” 


“Then did King Nebuchadnezzar fall 
upon his face, and he bowed down to 
Daniel, and ordered that they should 
offer an oblation and sweet incense unte 
him. The king answered unto Daniel 
and said: ‘Ofea truth it is that veur God 
is the God of-gods and the revealer of 
secrets, because’ thou has heen able to 
reveal this secret? Then did the king 
elevate Daniel and gave him many pres- 
ents and made him ruler over the whole 
kingdom of Babylon and chief of the 
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superintendents over ‘all the wise men of 
Babylon.” 


“I saw in my vision by night, and be- 
hold the four winds of heaven blew 
fiercely on the great sea. And four great 
beasts came up from the sea, differing 
one from another. The first was like a 
lion and had eagle’s wings: I looked till 
its wings were plucked out, and it was 
lifted up from the earth and was placed 
upon its feet as a man, and a buman 
heart was given to it. 

“And behold there was another, a sec- 
ond beast, Hike a bear, and on one side 
was it placed, with three ribs in its mouth 
between its teeth: and thus they said, 
‘Arise, eat much flesh” After this I 
looked and, lo, there was another, like 
a leopard: and it had four wings of a 
bird on its back; the beast had also four 
heads; and dominion was given unto it. 

“After this I looked in the night vis- 
ions, and behold there was a fourth beast, 
dreadful and terrible and strong exceed- 
ingly; and it had great iron’teeth; it de- 
voured and ground up, and what was 
left it stamped its feet; and it was dif- 
ferent from all the beasts that were be- 
fore it; and it had ten horns. I looked 
carefully at the horns, and behold, an- 
other little horn came up between them; 
and three of the first horns were plucked 
up by the roots before the same; and 
behold there were eyes like the eyes of a 
man in this horn, with a mouth speaking 
presumptuous things. 

“T was looking until chairs were set 
down and an Ancient of Days seated 
himself, whose garment was white as 
snow and the hair of whose head was 
like clean wool; his chair was like flames 
of fire, and his wheels like fire that 
burnt: a stream of fire issued and came 
forth hefore him: thousand times thou- 
sands ministered unto him, and myriad 
times myriads stood before him; they sat 
down to hold judgment and the books 
were opened. 

“I looked then because of the pre- 
sumptuous words which the horn had 
spoken—TI looked till the beast was slain 
and its body destroyed. and given over 
to the burning fire. But concerning the 
rest of the heasts, they had their do- 
minion taken away: vet a longer duration 
of life was given unto them until the time 
and period. I looked in the nightly vis- 
ions and behold. with the clouds of 
heaven came one like the son of man and 
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he attained as far as the Ancient of 
Days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion 
and government and dignity, and all 
peoples, nations, and languages had to 
serve him: his dominion is an everlast- 
ing dominion, and his kingdom is one 
that shall never be destroyed. 

“My spirit was deeply shaken within 
me, Daniel, in the midst of its tenement, 
and the visions of my head troubled me. 
I came near unto one of those that stood 
by and asked him something concerning 
all this: and he spoke to me and made 
known unto me the interpretation of the 
things. ‘These great beasts of which 
there are four are four kings who are to 
arise on the earth. But the saints of the 
Most High will obtain the kingdom and 
possess the kingdom to eternity, even to 
eternity.’ 

“Then I desired what is certain con- 
cerning the fourth beast, which was dif- 
ferent from all these others, exceedingly 
dreadful, whose teeth were of iron, and 
whose nails were of copper, which de- 
voured, ground up and stamped with its 
feet what was left; and concerning them 
the ten horns that were in its head and 
concerning the other which came up and 
before which three fell down—even con- 
cerning that horn which had eyes and a 
mouth speaking presumptuous things and 
whose appearance was greater than its 
companions, I had seen how the same 
horn had made war with the saints and 
prevailed against them: until the An- 
cient of Days came and procured justice 
unto the saints of the Most High, and 
the time came and the saints took pos- 
session of the kingdom. 

“Thus said he, ‘The fourth beast sig- 
nifieth that a fourth kingdom will be 
upon the earth, which is to be different 
from all kingdoms, and will devour all 
the earth and will tread it down and 
grind it up. And the ten horns out of 
this kingdom signify that ten kings will 
arise; and another will arise after them 
and he will be different from the first 
and three kings will he bring low. And 
he will speak words against the Most 
High, and the saints of the Most High 
will he oppress, and think to change the 
festivals and law; and they will be given 
to the saints of the Most High, whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
all governments are to worship and obey 
him’ ” 


THE LISTENERS. 


“Is there anybody there?” said the 
Traveler, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 
And his horse in the silence champed the 
grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor; 
And a bird flew out of the turret, 
Above the Traveler’s head. 
And he smote upon the door again a 
second time; 
“Is there anybody there?” he said. 
But no one descended to the Traveler: 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey 
eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 
But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moon- 
light 
To that voice from the world of men: 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on 
the dark stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveler’s call. 
And he felt in his heart their strange- 
ness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 
While his horse moved, cropping the 
dark turf, 
"Neath the starred and leafy sky: 
For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head:— 
“Tell them I came, and no one an 
swered, 
That I kept my word,” he said. 
Never the least stir made the listeners. 
Though every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness o! 
the still house 
From the one man left awake: 
Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 
And how the silence surged softly back 
ward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone 
—Walter de la More. 
a 
No man doth safely rule, but he ths 
is glad to be ruled. No man doth safely 
rule, but he that hath gladly learned ! 
obey.—Thomas a Kempis. 
Densa aaneen F 
Worldliness is a more decisive test"! 
a man’s spiritual state than even sin. M 
sin may be sudden.—Frederick Robert 
son of Brighton. 


FROM BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 


And in the same way, Vasettha, there 
are these five hindrances, in the Dis- 
cipline of the Noble One, which are 
called “veils” and are called “hin- 
dranecs,” and are called “obstacles,” and 
are called “entaglements.” 

Which are the five? 

The hindrance of lustful desire: 

The hindrance of malice: 

he hindrance of sloth and idleness: 
he hindrance of pride and self-right- 
eousness: 

The hindrance of doubt. 

4 


f 

So long as the brethren shall exercise 
themselves in this sevenfold higher wis- 
dom, that is to say, in mental activity, 
search after truth, energy, joy, peace, 
earnest contemplation, and equanimity of 
mind, so long may the brethren be ex- 
pected not to decline but to prosper. 


If a Bhikkhu [disciple] should desire, 
brethren, to exercise one by one each of 
the different Iddhis: being one to become 
multiform, being multiform to become 
one; to become visible, or to become in- 
visble; to go without being stopped to 
the further side of a wall, or a fence, or 
a mountain, as if through air; to pene- 
trate up and down through solid ground, 
as if through water: Ifa Bhikku should 
desire, brethren, to bear with clear and 
heavenly ear, surpassing that of men, 
sounds both human and celestial, whether 
far or near, let him then fulfill all right- 
eousness, let him be devoted to that 
quietude of heart which springs from 
within, let him not drive back the ec- 
stasy of contemplation, let him look 
through things, let him be much alone! 

a 


TEMPLE GONGS. 


The deep sonorous tones of temple 
belis, the beating of the gongs that call 
to prayer, are inextricably woven into 
the subtle soul of the East. The West- 
erner who has dwelt in pagoda cities al- 
ways afterwards carries wistfully in his 
memory the endless booming of the 
temple gongs. What were they—those 
winged messages that mounted night 
after night to strike against the wall of 
his alien consciousness? Were they 
mere mechanical reverberations of an 
outworn creed or were they vehicles of 
a universal truth that is reincarnated for 
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every environment and every epoch? It 
is written in the Gospel of Buddha: 
“Truth is eternal and will still remain 
even though heaven and earth shall pass 
away.” The old Buddhist priest softly 
tapping the strange fish-mouthed gong 
through the temple services may seem 
to have a simple enough spiritual occu- 
pation. But at the far frontiers of his 
religion he can explore the esoteric 
depths of philosophy, probe the heart of 
life and death and immortality, and 
equally with his brothers of the West- 
ern Book he has words of wisdom for the 
young, strength for the weary, comfort 
and cheer for those who are troubled in 
heart—From “Buddha’s Path in China,” 
by Elsie F. Weil, in Asia Magazine for 
August. 


p 


He who issues out of his own will and 
lets go all the reason of this world, by 
whatever name it may be called, putting 
his will into Christ, he will be reborn in 
Christ. His soul regains the eternal! flesh 
wherein God became Man; an incompre- 
hensible flesh of eternal substantiality. 
Not that the Adamic flesh becomes celes- 
tial flesh; but within the earthly man is 
hidden the eternal flesh, and shines into 
the earthly man, like a fire in iron, or gold 
in a rock. This is the noble and highly 
esteemed Philosopher's Stone, found by 
the Magi and tinctured by nature. Te 
him who finds it it will be more valuable 
than this whole world; for the son is 
many thousand times greater than the 
father. Christ says, “Seek and you will 
find.” The sluggard will not find it, and 
even if he were in possession of it he 
would not recognize it; but he to whom 
it becomes revealed will have great joy? 
for there is no end to its virtue. This is 
the stone which the builders reject, and a 
great cornerstone. He upon whom it 
falls will be crushed, and it kindles a fire 
in him. All the high schools seek for 
it; but in their seeking they do not find 
it. Sometimes one of them finds it, if 
he seeks in the right way; but the ma- 
jority despise it and throw it away; and 
thus it remains to them a mystery.— 


Bechme. 
od 


Listen to God, and follow His inward 
voice of grace: that is all. But to listen 
one must be silent: and to follow one 
must yield —Fénxéion. 


The Theosophical Society 


the Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
_ objects, viz: 

Virst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 
Second—'l'o promote the study of ‘Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 

religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of. that 

study. 
Co Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua’ 
powers latent in man. 
~ "The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGILEF 
` THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental pr hiclples- Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
_ dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
` progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
_ found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that‘tends to feed or propa- 
ea it. 
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THE HILL OF VISION. 


Dr. Ralph Adams Cram writes a 
preface to a volume of psychic communi- 
cations, and thereby compels the atten- 
tion even of the incredulous. The vol- 
ume in question is entitled “The Hill of 
Vision” and it is otherwise described as 
“a forecast of the Great War and of 
Social Revolution with the coming of 
the New Race, gathered from automatic 
writings obtained between 1909 and 1912 
and also, in 1918, through the hand of 
John Alleyne, under the supervision of 
the author.” The author is Frederick 
Bligh Bond, F. R. I. B. A., and the pub- 
lisher is the Marshall Jones Company of 
Boston. 

It seems that in the year 1907 Bond 
was put in charge of certain archxo- 
logical work in connection with excava- 
tions in search of “Edgar Chapel” at 
Glaston in England. For a long time 
the excavations were a failure, but at 
last, almost by chance, there was a resort 
to “automatic writing.” The result was 
a rough plan of the abbey showing the 
Situation of the “Edgar Chapel.” The 
drawing was signed “Gulielmus Mon- 
achus,” and it may be said that the plan 
was so far correct that the chape! was 
easily found and the figures given in the 
automatic writings were proved almost 
to an inch. 

But at the moment we are not con- 
cerned with the archeological aspects of 
the story except in so far as they may 
inspire confidence in what was to follow. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Saturday, August 30, 1919. 


Price Five Cents 


Dr. Cram tells us that when next he saw 
Bond he had a hundred foolscap pages 
of automatic writing, and much of it 
relating to matters other than the work 
of excavation. He published such por- 
tions as had an archeological interest 
under the title of “The Gate of Remem- 
brance.” With the aid of Dr. Cram he 
now gives us this further volume. Dr. 
Cram says: 


No sooner was this first work successfully 
accomplished than the fountains of psychic 
energy seemed to be unsealed, and for five 
years followed an enormous mass of miscel- 
laneous writings, partly in “monk Latin,” 
partly in sixteenth-century English, together 
with more sketches, this time of a quite dif- 
ferent chapel, every trace of which has dis- 
appeared from above ground, and the actuality 
of which has not yet been proved hy the 
necessary excavations. These ghostly com- 
munications were signed by “Johannes Bry- 
ant, monachus ct lapidator,” Abbot Bere, the 
martyred Abbot Whiting (who spells his name 
“Whyttinge”) and many other religious. 
Early in the experience, however, the crabbed 
script would-break off from time to time and a 
clearer and firmer writing take its place. 
These communications usually had little to 
do directly with the Abbey, and have strange 
signatures, such, for example, as “We who 
are the Watchers,” “One of the Controllers of 
things that are,” “The Nameless One,” and 
“The Guardian of things that he as they were 
meant to be.” Amongst them, however, 
came suddenly the bold signature “Impera- 
tor.” then “Cwsar-Aug.” and “Cæsar Au- 
gustus, Pacificator et Imperator." This was 
evidently a somewhat dominating and even ir- 
ritable personality (7?) who, on one occasion, 
burst out “Rede, I said it not. I said not 
Ralph of the King Henricus, but Ralph the 
Norman. Taedet damnosum, Lege !—Im- 
perator, Audi me, barbari stultissimi. Ego 
Imperator qui feci interpretationes pro anima 
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insularium.—Cesar.” It is from him and the 
various abstractions named above that the 
surprising communications have been received. 


Sut now comes a circumstance of 
which we do not remember to have seen 
a parallel. Dr. Cram naturally asks the 
source of these communications and sug- 
gests the subconscious mind, cosmic 
memory, and multiple personality. But 
here we have an unexpected light from 
one of the communications. “Johannes” 
gives us a definite statement. He says: 


I dydde it not, God wot, not I! Why cling 
I to that which is not? It is I, and it is not 
I, but parte of me which dwelleth in the past, 
and is bound to that whych my carnal soul 
loved and called “home” these many years. 
Yet I, Johannes, amm of many partes, and ye 
better parte doeth other things—-Laus, Laus 
Deo!—only that part which remembereth 
clingeth like memory to what it seeth yet. 


In other words, it is not Johannes 
himself, but an astral fragment, so to 
speak, 

Very many of the communications are 
predictions of the war. On October 15, 
1909, the question “What is impending?” 
was asked. The reply comes, “War— 
horrid war. Mars is king. Brother's 
blood. Before the great feast of the 
Christus, the Nazarene, it cometh. The 
weak must suffer. The strong must die. 
Those who are neither will suffer and 
live. Chaos — darkness — and a new 
dawn in crimson skies.” Two years 
later, in July, 1911, we have another 
message: 

Britain, Arise! 

That which has been, shall be. Now things 
appear, but the Old in new guise shall return. 
Ye have been great. Ye shall be great in 
other garments, as Rome hath been: and in 
new realms, new possessions, new joys— 
strange, but still the same. 

What change comes? Say, is your Britain 
of today the Britain of older time—of one 
short hundred years ago? 

When the West shall fall, Britain shall en- 
dure. The East comes into its heritage in 
the days to come; and as well try to stop the 
sun, as the march of progress. But when the 
Day comes, Britain shall remain the Friend 
and Comrade of the Eastern nations, as she 
has ever been. 

Once the Friend—changed not—just and 
faithful to her trust: then the Friend and 
Ally of the nations of the East. 

Forget not: so have comfort. She shall en- 
dure, but Perfection comes through suffering 
and catastrophe. Through a sea of blood and 
suffering shall she attain to perfection: the 
elder sister and the model of their constitu- 
tion. But fear not! <A higher Knighthood 
than her own shall spare her in the day of 
the humiliation of nations, and with a new 
growth shall she flourish in her gates. 

But then cometh change, and the soul's 


death, The Old Gods shall be for a time 
eclipsed, and strange creeds and no creeds 
shall echo in the sacred places for a time; 
but thereafter a time, and then the leaven 
of the Faithful shall work, and because it 
shall endure it shall transform the world. 
The great Truth shall manifest itself-—the 
Word as it was spoken. For men shall strive 
each for his own truth, and shall strip the 
garments off the gods, and behold their 
nakedness shall show the face of the One 
Eternal Truth whose shadow all religions be: 
and men shall say, “Quarrel not! Behold! 
Your gods are mine, only we did not under- 
stand !” 

But the truth of the East and of the West 
is the same and thereby shall all men marvel. 
I have spoken. 


In October, 1912, comes another pre- 
diction of war, and again the strange 
and disquieting hint of Asiatic domi- 
nance: 


That which we spoke of, know we. The 
“Poppies” cometh to pass before the Day of 
Christ. Note what we have said. Poverty 
and Hunger and the War-lust in every land 
on which lieth the shadow of the Cross. 
They who would be at peace with their neigh- 
bors shall not be able, for Peace reigns no 
more. War with their neighbors is better 
than war at home, and so the cause must be 
made for quarrels. So, when Europe is ex- 
hausted, the reign of Asia will begin. for 
there the Sun is rising. So say we. 


The end of the war and an Allied vic- 
tory is predicted at the very moment 
when the situation was at its darkest. 
and this leads-Mr. Cram to say: 


The fact itself is incontestable and the 
dated and attested documents are here to 
prove it. If in April, 1918, and at the one 
moment in the four years of war when imme- 
diate victory, even victory itself, was most 
doubtful, the very day of the enemy’s down- 
fall is predicted some months hence, how es- 
cape the conclusion that some conscious 
power is determining the affairs of men, 
willy-nilly, in accordance with a preordained 
destiny; at the least in accordance with the 
determination of fate? A wise man whom i 
knew once devoutly thanked God that he was 
not so superstitious as to believe in coinci- 
dences. Only Cimmerian superstition would 
alleged a coincidence in this instance as the 
sufficient explanation. 


Since the prediction of the war and of 
its conclusion were so strikingly ful- 
filled Dr. Cram asks reasonably enough 
if we may give credence to the other 
forecasts: 

Now since the “force” of “consciousness” 
or whatever it is that has manifested itself 
through Mr. Bond and his friend “J. A.” 
has established its reputation for veracity 
through the prophecy of war and the predic- 
tion of the end, the question arises as to the 
credence that should be given to the other 
forecasts made through the same channel. 
Consider the “call to arms” which was at the 
same time the valedictory of “Imperator, 


and is dated 29th July, 1911. Here is, first, 
the statement that “the West shall fali” and 
that “the East comes into its heritage.” 
Great Britain is to endure, though “through 
a sea of blood and suffering shall she attain 
to her perfection,” while “a higher Knight- 
hood than her own shall spare her in the day 
of the humiliation of nations.” Then follows 
the statement that after this great purgation 
of “suffering and catastrophe” shall come 
“change and the soul's death,” while “strange 
creeds and no creeds shall echo in the sacred 
places.” After an interval “the leaven of the 
Faithful shall work, and because it shall en- 
dure it shall transform the world.” 

The book is one of extraordinary in- 
terest, perhaps the most remarkable pro- 
duction of its kind that has yet been 
given to us. 


Tue Hitt or Vision. By Frederick Bligh 
Bond, F. R. I. B. A. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. A A 


SUDDEN DEATH AND THE WAR. 
(By Minnie B. Theobald.) 


Man has two distinct natures, one of 
which may be called his bodily or sub- 
stantial nature, the other his soul or life- 
principle; the one may be said to be his 
vehicle for expression in the world of 
time, the other his power of expression 
in the world of spirit. These two as- 
pects of life, the temporal and eter- 
nal, are reflected throughout all branches 
of human thought and activity. They 
are very apt to appear contradictory, 
but should be complementary. Science 
and religion may be taken as rep- 
resenting these two opposed sides ~ of 
life, or in a more specialized mode with- 
in the philosophical world alone, the op- 
position appears as the doctrine of works 
and the doctrine of divine grace. The 
one doctrine is based upon science, it is 
bound by the law of cause and result: 
“as a man sows so shall he reap”; this 
holds good within the region of time. 
The other, the doctrine of grace, is 
founded upon magic, though that term is 
not now in use. But magic is a good 
root word, and it ts purposely used in 
this paper in its true meaning, that which 
belongs to the Greatnesses, that which is 
understood only by the Magi or the 
Great Ones of the earth, the Initiates or 
the perfected human. 

To understand sudden death and war 
we must attempt to reconcile these two 
opposing natures in man connected with 
Time and Eternity; for it is not until 
we can accomplish this that we may 
hope to have any understanding of that 
Greater Fate which at times sweeps 
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down through the worlds of men and 
toys with their little lives and fates. To 
do this, the mind must be guided as far 
as possible away from the immediate 
and personal aspect of death and the war. 
The more often we can use the passion 
which we are at present experiencing for 
the raising of our consciousness to the 
inner significance of events, the more 
shall we grow in strength and bear nobly 
our pain; the more also shall we help 
the nations by thus rising above the 
clash of misunderstanding to the realms 
of common weal and common under- 
standing. : 

Evolution, the doctrine of works, 
science—these are all connected with the 
World Order and deal with those opera- 
tions which go on within Time and 
Space. Religion, divine grace, and 
magic speaks to us of something else, an- 
other order; they speak of a heaven 
world, they operate regardless of time 
and space and may be said to be con- 
nected with the Eternal Order. Astrol- 
ogy is the science and symbolism the 
language which attempt to bridge that 
mighty gulf between the World Order 
and the Eternal Order. Astrology is 
that summation of all sciences which con- 
tacts both Orders. It is the basis of re- 
ligion; in its highest, truest and most 
worthy aspect it is the apex of science. 
It is in and through astrology that 
science and religion unite and are seen 
to be, not contradictory, but comple- 
mentary. What is death? The transla- 
tion of the soul of man from the World 
Order to the Eternal Order; and it is by 
means of astrology that we may hope to 
find some clues concerning this great 
mystery of the soul. 

Unfortunately astrology is known 
chiefly in its lower form, in its connec- 
tion with our little selves, with our tem- 
poral fate. This mundane aspect will not 
be dwelt upon in the present booklet, but 
rather will its relation to our greater life 
be dealt with. Astrology is at the root 
of all religions and although at the pres- 
ent day this is not generally admitted, 
amongst students of religion it is a fact 
which has to be recognized, however re- 
gretfully. Let us try to get a clearer 
conception of what astrology and sym- 
bolism stand forth preéminently to teach, 
namely, the synthesis of these two great 
oppositions. 

In the symbolism of all ages the, spiral 
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has been used to represent the World 
Order, the scheme of evolution, or life 
spun forth throughout space. The diag- 
onal line has been used to represent 
spirit, the most usual form of this sym- 
bol being the equilateral triangle or three 
diagonal lines. We may take the spiral 
as representing the World Order, or the 
perpetual play of the evolving worlds of 
form, the wheel of Karma or the serpent 
of sexual life ever bringing us to birth 
within the maze of the Fate Spheres. 
The diagonal line may be taken as the 
magic wand. This in its highest aspect 
is a symbol of that divine grace which 
flashes down from the Eternal Regions, 
and regardless of all the laws of cause 
and result, deliberately saves a sinner or 
kills a saint as it wills, not according to 
any known laws of justice. These sym- 
bols represent Time and Eternity and 
their irreconcilable opposition is typified 
by the spiral and the straight linc. Sud- 
den death and the war are both of them 
happenings which occur when Time and 
Eternity embrace. To understand them 
we must be able to see through this natu- 
ral antagonism by rising to a higher 
synthesis. This essay is an attempt to 
talk about that which none of us can 
hope fully to understand, for it is deal- 
ing with the entrance of the magic wand 
or the divine grace into the swirl of evo- 
lution, when it deliberately plays with 
the lives and passions of men, and the 
routine of the World Order seems for a 
moment to stand still and gasp—gasp 
with amazement: but perhaps it is un- 
consciously taking a deep breath of 
Greater Life. 

Turning now from the ahstract to the 
concrete, let us see what astrology and 
symbolism teach about the transition of 
the soul of man from the World Order to 
the Eternal Order. These happenings 
are bevond the ken of mortal mind, but 
is it possible to find clues or hints which 
can interest us and so lift us from the 
personal anguish of the moment to the 
calmer vision of the philosaphic mind? 

In astrology the two great polarities 
or opposing natures in man, the male 
and female. consciousness and substance. 
are represented by the sun and the moon. 
and it is by means of the interplay of 
these two forces that man sets himself 
up in matter. We all recognize that the 
sun is our great life-giver, it is also a 
scientific fact that the periodicity of the 
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moon controls functions connected with 
human birth, also the growth of flower: 
and other interesting phenomena con- 
nected with the creative life-principic 
throughout all the various kingdom- 
So it seems plausible that the union of 
our temporal part and our eternal por- 
tion might be studied and in some fask- 
ion understood by considering the inter- 
play of these two. 

To „rivet a personal 


consciousnes! 


down into substance seven lunar month: | 


must elapse after conception before th 
birth: and it is usually ten. Similari. 
may it not be necessary for certain tim: 
periods to elapse after death before wc 
are born into the Eternal Order? We 
probably do not rise straight out of thi- 
World Order into the Eternal Order upon 
one breath, any more than we come dowi 
to earth from heaven upon the spur of z 
single moment. Even as a child is hidden 


away in a womb of matter for ten luna: | 
months during the interweaving of it) 
two opposing natures, its soul and it: 
body, so is the soul of man hidden awe. | 


in some other womb for a definite tim: 
period while it un-nets itself from th. 
bondage of matter prior to its release ine 
Eternity. Birth into the Time Order is 
death from the Eternal Order: death 


from the Time Order is a conception in | 


the Eternal Order. 
a germ which ripens within the Tim 
Order and when released is capahie oi 
bringing itself to birth in the Eternal Ov- 
der. Where.is the womb into which it 


The soul of man i. 


passes, how may we learn of its laws’: 
That womb might be called man’s side- 


real aura and its laws are to be studier 
through the higher side of astrology 
The word “sidereal” means “measure? 
by the motions of the stars”; the word 
aura means “air in motion,” and it comes 
from a verb meaning “to blow or to 
roar.” This suggests air in such motio- 
as to create sound, and sound it is whic. 
creates or precedes form. 

At death man leaps out of his physic’ 
into his mental form, gradually with 
drawing his life principle as he does s 
motions « 
the life breath as it leaves the regions = 
concrete form, it will be well to stay iv 
one moment and speak of the muma: 
connection between breath, sound. aré 
form, for they are a triple mode of or: 
life pulse. 

The activities of breath 


and sour’ 


have been used in all religions to teach 
us of the activities of the soul, to explain 
that coming forth of the ultimate Life 
Principle or Cause into the worlds of 
evolution, change, and form. In all 
scriptures the Spouse of God, or that 
divine principle by means of which He 
brings about self-expression, is spoken 
of as the breath of God or the Holy 
Ghost, and the result of this self-expres- 
sion, His Son, is spoken of in terms of 
sound, as the uttered word of God. 

Many people look upon language as a 
haphazard collection of words thrown to- 
gether to express more or less badly a 
confusion of thought, and often language 
is nothing more: we make no effort to 
use it properly, to choose words which 
have not strayed from their root mean- 
ing, to use words which still have the 
true ring about them and are sounds and 
symbols representing facts of life. But 
surely in our scriptures written by the 
seers of old we must not lightly cast aside 
the language as being only an allegorical 
expression of visions seen by untutored 
minds. There is probably more science 
to be discovered in the language of the 
scriptures than most of us are inclined 
to believe. 

In the olden days science and religion 
were not separated, the astrologer- 
priests, the sages. and the magi watched 
science in operation. The formal intel- 
lect was not in those days evolved to its 
present pitch and was little used. Then 
vision was not expressed in that form of 
language which is accurate to the lower 
mind, in terms of science: it was ex- 
pressed in symbol language, which is ac- 
curate and scientific when read hy the 
higher mind. 

Let us think of breath, sound, and 
form, What changes breath into sound? 
Tt is the casting of a limit upon the 
breath. the definite conditioning of it. 
What changes sound into form? Sound 
changes into form upon further limita- 
tion or the contacting of denser sub- 
stance, by a further arrestation. In 
language, to express an idea we have 
first vowels or sound and next conso- 
nants, or the arresting of that sound in 
such a way as to produce form. May it 
not be that the soul brings itself to birth 
into matter in this way? As the Life 
Breath enters the regions of mind an 
alteration occurs analogous to the change 
from breath to sound, This alteration 
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comes about at the first conditioning of 
the Life Pulse and after this there is 
born into it the power to create form. 
“Sound” is the pivot upon which we turn 
back from the regions of form to those 
regions where the ultimate Life Prin- 
ciple is as Breath or Spirit. It should be 
borne in mind that the words breath and 
spirit are identical in their root mean- 
ings. 

We become angels when we have left 
behind one limit and have transmuted 
our forms into sound waves. Hence are 
angels always depicted symbolically as 
playing upon harps or singing songs. 
Why is it that the seers of old have all 
agreed upon this point, agreed in asso- 
ciating sound with the after-death con- 
ditions? Are their words only allegorical 
fancies, or are they scientific realities? 
Why are we not taught that in heaven 
we shall spend our time drawing por- 
traits of God, or painting His picture in- 
stead of always singing to Him? As far 
as the ordinary reader can ascertain, no 
scripture allows us any other art for 
pastime in heaven, unless possibly 
dancing. It would be interesting to know 
if any student of religion has found any 
promise that when we get to the heav- 
enly regions we may hope for not only 
a harp or a trumpet, symbols of creative 
sound, but also for pen and ink or paint 
and paper, symbols of creative form. 
Rather is the bare idea of creating an 
image or a likeness of God spoken of as 
evil. Why? Because it suggests un- 
truth; it suggests something which is not 
in accord with the facts of life which 
were watched by the seers of old. God 
is a spirit, and to change from form to 
breath we must pass through a transitory 
region of sound. This is known as the 
heaven worlds. 

In coming to birth, the Spirit or 
Breath may perhaps be thought of as 
submitting to some conditioning prior to 
entering the regions of concrete and sep- 
arated form, and then there comes about 
a change analogous to the change of 
breath into sound, This is the music of 
the spheres, the region of pure sound. 
where in the language of some scriptures 
man is given his true Name. Astrology 
suggests that the Zodiac represents this 
first conditioning of the Life Principle 
into root types or sounds. At this change 
than’s spirit becomes capable of creating 
its personal forms. Having entered the 
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zodiacal arena it comes in contact with 
the Planetary Spirits, the creators of 
form. After death the spirit of man 
leaps back into a region of pure sound, 
sound is transmuted into pure life- 
breath, and finally the eternal and tem- 
poral are separated, each going to its 
own true home; and “sound” is the pivot 
upon which turn spirit and form. 

How long does this take in our meas- 
uring of time? How long does it take 
to escape from form into the region of 
sound, and how long elapses before sound 
becomes simplified once more into pure 
breath? Before answering these ques- 
tions it will be necessary to bring for- 
ward some other points and speak of dif- 
ferent time periods in order to find out 
those moments when Time and Eternity 
embrace. How often does the Wheel of 
Time turn upon the Axis of Eternity to 
bring a soul to birth? How often must 
it turn back again to release a soul at 
death? 

Science teaches us that there are defi- 
nite time periods when life within evolu- 
tion tends to repeat itself, sometimes 
upon a great scale, sometimes upon a 
small scale. During the ten lunar months 
of pre-natal existence the child passes 
through every stage of evolution, it re- 
peats in a nutshell as it were all the 
epochs through which matter has passed 
during its long and weary existence, dur- 
ing years, centuries, manvantaras. A 
thousand years are as a day in the sight 
of the Lord, we are told. Upon a single 
stone the psychometrist finds imprinted 
a record of happenings since the life of 
that stone began. 

If this triple conditioning of con- 
sciousness into Breath, Sound, and Form 
represents a truth, we shall probably find 
a threefold ply recurring in substance in 
varying ways, and perhaps through these 
more intimate occurrences we may learn 
something of the greater realities. Hav- 
ing passed through the regions of Breath, 
Sound, and Form, we may imagine con- 
sciousness taking upon itself a further 
triple conditioning within that region of 
Form. The man has received his true 
Name and now is desirous of expressing 
this within the worlds of matter and so 
this further triple ply can be traced. 
This trinity may be called mind, life- 
pulse, and body, or mental, astral, and 
physical. The Eternal Breath or Spirit, 
the First Cause has become mind, which 


is the cause of all temporal forms ani | 
happenings. “Sound,” that spouse ci 

spirit which brought it forth into for 
has now become the astral life-pust 

which gives to mind the means to com 

forth and take birth in physical matte: 

Just as sound is the first conditioning of 
spirit or breath, giving to spirit the 

power to create form, so does our astra’ 

life-flow give to the mind the power t- 
express itself in matter. 

Can we trace this triple ply yet again? 
Are the mental, astral, and physical con- 
ditionings of man’s true Name reflected 
into matter on coming to birth? Prob- 
ably they are. During those nine month: 
when the embryo has imprinted on © 
every phase which substance has taken 
upon itself since time began, there ac- 
curs, as soon as the human formatior. 
begins, first a primitive streak which t: 
ultimately to become the spinal cord. nex: 
the quickening which is the heart-beat or 
life-pulse of the incoming ego, next th: 
birth when the child takes full control af 
the form. May these not be said to tx 
reflections in matter of the mental, as. 
tral, and physical conditioning of rbe: 
consciousness, the spinal cord being; 
formed in substance corresponding to th: 
mental conditioning of consciousness, th: | 
heart-beat corresponding to the astral cr 
life-push, and the drawing of physica: 
breath to the final result, namely the birth 
into manifestation? Here we have thre 
distinct moments at each of which Time 
and Eternity embrace, and the soul i: 
rivetted down into substance, is crucifiec 
upon matter, the triple conditioning of 
consciousness causing a threefold puls 
in substance. At death these three rivet: 
have to be undone before the conscious- 
ness can be sufficiently simplified to rise 
into the more abstract regions of the 
heavenly spheres. 

Let us now consider, not birth, bw 
death; not the incoming, but the owt- 
going. Can we trace in anything tha: 
we know of death the undoing of these 
rivets? The natural order and sequence 
in death is first loss of breath, next cessa 
tion of the heart-beat, and finally the 
withdrawal of the soul from the spina: 
marrow and its escape at the top of the 
head. These three deaths are recognize’ 
by physical science. If either of thes 
rivets be undone death ensues. We mav 
die from loss of breath, from a morta’ 
wound which causes loss of blood, e 


3 


rom a broken spine when, though nei- 
her blood nor breath is affected, the fatal 
everance still takes place. Let us for 
he moment call these three deaths the 
ihysical, astral, and mental. It is natural 
or the soul to indraw from the physical 
irst. If only this physical death has oc- 
curred, this cessation of breath, it is still 
vossible to bring the person back to life. 
n cases of drowning artificial respira- 
ion may be applied successfully so long 
is the heart-pulse has not ceased and this 
nay not be for many hours. In cases of 
rance the breath may cease for days or 
veeks and still the soul be able to regain 
tive control of its body and return to 
tormal life. In some rare instances the 
eart, too, may stop its beat, yet the third 
leath does not take place, and so the 
oul comes back to life and takes posses- 
ion once more. The natural order is 
weath, blood, mind; and these correspond 
o the three epochs of birth already men- 
ioned. At death these usually follow 
he one upon the other in quick succes- 
ion. But besides this rapid sequence all 
‘onnected with physical substance, there 
s another similar sequence which occurs 
vithin the soul substance of man, within 
vis sidereal aura or that life-breath which 
s not bounded by his mouth and lungs. 
ut is “measured by the motions of the 
tars.” There occurs a triple unwinding 
if the personality from the sidereal aura 
s the physical, astral, and mental coun- 
erparts are shed. 

Man may die at any moment from loss 
Í breath or blood or severance of the 
pinal marrow, but this only translates 
im from his physical body, he is still 
iving within his sidereal aura, he has 
mly just started upon his journey home. 
\t the first full-moon after death sub- 
tance and consciousness, body and soul 
neet, Time and Eternity embrace. It is 
it this moment that man can perform 
he first un-netting of his personality 
rom his sidereal aura. A soul coming 
o birth, upon arriving at the region of 
nind submits to a triple conditioning of 
ts consciousness, and there follows after 
: number of weeks or according to a 
ertain lunar period a netting up of mat- 
er to correspond. Even so does the un- 
letting of matter depend upon certain 
unar periods. At the next full moon the 
econd death occurs and at the third full 
noon there is a complete change; the 
versonality can then really die or attain 
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release, that is if it so wishes —Published 
by John M. Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road, London. 
[To BE CONCLUDED.] 
_——— 


THE SUN THE SOURCE OF 
ENERGY. 


(By lamblichus.) 


Every department of the sky, every 
sign of the zodiac, every celestial course, 
every period of time according to which 
the world is put in motion, and all per- 
fect things receive the forces which go 
forth from the sun. Some of these 
forces are closely interblended with 
these, but others are superior to any 
commingling with them. Accordingly, 
the symbolic mode of expression also 
suggests them: “Assuming a shape ac- 
cording to the Signs of the Zodiac and 
changing forms according to the season.” 
It likewise manifests his unchangeable, 
constant, unceasing, and generally uni- 
versal and abundant giving to the whole 
world. 

The different reviewers, however, are 
variously affected with regard to the in- 
divisible boon of the divinity, and they 
receive from the Sun powers of many 
kinds according to their peculiar im- 
pulses. In this way the series of sym- 
bols coming in succession is designed, 
through the multitude of gifts, to make 
manifest the One God (the Sun), and 
through the manifold powers exhibited 
to cause his one power to appear. 
Hence, also, it sets forth that he is One 
and the Same, but that the changes of 
shape and the transformations are taken 
for granted among the recipients. 

On this account it is affirmed that the 
sun changes “according to the sign of 
the zodiac and according to the season,” 
because these manifestations are diversi- 
fied with respect to the god, according to 
the many forms of his reception. The 
Egyptian priests make use of such 
prayers to the Sun, not only at the Au- 
topsias, but also in the more public 
prayers which have an interior sense, 
and are offered to the divinity with 
reference to such symbolic initiation into 
the Mysteries. Hence it is not permitted 
that any one shall offer any explanation. 
—From “Egyptian Mysteries” Trans- 
lated by Alexander Wilder, M. D., F. 
A. S. 
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The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
ae Seas philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. i 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed oi 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coöperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
doginatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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EVA THE ASTONISHING, 
(H. Addington Bruce in N. Y. Times.) 


A new star has appeared on the hori- 
zon of spiritistic mediumship. And from 
all accounts this latest arrival outshines 
even those most celebrated of luminaries, 
Eusapia Patadino and the late Daniel 
Dunglas Home. 

Like Eusapia and Home, Eva C., as 
the new medium is known, specializes in 
the physical phenomena of spiritism, 
more particularly in so-called materiali- 
zation. 

According to Professor Schrneck-Not- 
zing and other European scientists who 
have been investigating her feats, dark- 
ness is not indispensable to the success- 
ful functioning of Eva's strange faculty. 
Nor does she resent precautions which 
would seem to rule out fraud. 

Again and again, in the scientists’ own 
rooms and laboratories, she has submitted 
to the most rigorous searching of her 
person before and after seances. She 
has even permitted herself to be un- 
dressed and sewed up in a bag, covering 
her entire body with the exception of her 
head. : 

Thus attired, and in a room sufficiently 
illuminated for the purposes of observa- 
tion, Eva C. has amazed her investigators 
by a bewildering variety of grim, one 
might almost say, gruesome phenomena. 

Sometimes from her fingertips, some- 
times from her ears, sometimes from her 
nose, but mostly from her mouth, the 
European savants have seen emerge a 


grayish-white substance which takes all 
manner of forms. Usually at first it is 
quite shapeless, or ribbonlike in appear- 
ance. But quickly it resolves into the 
semblance of bodily organs—half formed 
or fully formed hands, fingers, toes, ete. 

We read in the records of this 
strangest of strange affairs: 

“The fingers and hands had the charac- 
ter of living objects, being able to grasp 
objects held up to them—and most cer- 
tainly were not the medium’s hands.” 

More than this, the substance pres- 
ently resolves into the likeness of human 
faces, mostly the faces of beautiful 
young women. It has been found pos- 
sible to take flashlight pictures of these, 
and they look for all the world like pho- 
tographs of real people. 

Yet they are composed merely of a ma- 
terial which the records thus describe: 

“It is clammy to the touch like a snake, 
and has a certain amount of weight. It 
is sometimes wet, sometimes dry, some- 
times hard, sometimes soft. Drops of it 
were obtained and analyzed, and showed 
on analysis cell residues.” 

Of course, hearing in mind not merely 
the singular character of the phenomena, 
but also the history of mediumship in 
general, one is inclined to affirm that 
fraud of some kind must he back of these 
uncanny happenings. But, as stated, the 
investigators seem to have taken abun- 
dant measures to make fraud impossible. 


(Thus we find science_tending con- 
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stantly to corroborate the theories of 
Theosophy. The basis of materializa- 
tions, said H. P. Blavatsky, is a sub- 
stance exuded from the body of the me- 
dium and moulded by elementals into the 
forms already existing in the astral light 
or in the aura of the medium. But the 
resulting apparitions are in no sense the 
“spirits of the dead.” They have neither 
life nor intelligence of their own.) 
_——— 


THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
(W. M. Flinders Petrie in “Ten Years 
Digging in Egypt.” 


The laying out of the base of the great 
pyramid of Khufu is a triumph of skill; 
its errors, both in length and in angles, 
were they assembled, could he covered by 
placing one’s thumb over them; and to 
lay out a square of more than a furlong 
in the side (and with rock in the midst 
of it, which prevented any diagonal 
checks being measured) with stich accu- 
racy shows surprising care. The work 
of the casing stones which remains is of 
the same class; the faces are so straight 
and so truly square, that when the stones 
were built together the film of mortar 
left between them is on an average not 
thicker than one’s thumb nail, though the 
joint is a couple of yards long; and the 
leveling of them over long distances had 
not any larger errors. In the inside of 
the pyramid the same fine work is seen; 
the entrance passage joints are in many 
cases barely visible when searched for; 
in the queen’s chamber the joints are 
found with cement not thicker than a 
sheet of paper; while in the king’s cham- 
ber the granite courses have been dressed 
to a fine equality, not varying more than 
a straw's breadth in a furlong length of 
blocks... 

Tools are needed as well as labor; and 
the question of what tools were used is 
now settled by evidence. to which mod- 
ern engineers cordially agree. I found 
repeatedly that the hard stones, basalt, 
granite, and diorite, were sawn; and that 
the saw was not a blade. or wire. used 
with a hard powder, but was set with 
fixed cutting points, in fact. a jeweled 
saw. These saws must have been as 
much as nine feet in length, as the cuts 
run lengthwise on the sarcophagi. One 
of the most usual tools was the tubular 
drill, and this was also set with fixed 


cutting points; I have a core from in- 
side a drill hole, broken away in the 
working, which shows the spiral groove: 
produced by the cutting points as they 
sunk down into the material; this is of 
red granite, and there has been no flinch- 
ing or jumping of the tool; every crys- 
tal quartz, or felspar, has been cu 
through in the most equable way, with 
a clean irresistible cut. An engineer 
who knows such work with diamon 
drills as well as any one said to mie, ” 
should be proud to turn out such a finely 
cut core now”; and truth to tell, modern 
drill cores can not hold a candle to the 
Egyptians’; by the side of the ancient 
work they look wretchedly scraped out 
and irregular. That such hard cutting 
points were known and used is proved 
by clean-cut fine hieroglyphs on diorite, 
engraved without a trace of scraping. 
and by the lathe work, of which I found 
pieces of turned bowls with the tool lines 
on them, and positive proof that the 
surface had not been ground out. The 
lathe tools were fixed as in modern times. 
to sweep regular arcs from a centre: 
and the work is fearless and powerful. 
as in a flat diorite table with foot, turned 
in one piece; and also surpassingly deli- 
cate, as in a bowl of diorite, which 
around the body is only as thick as stom 
cord. The great granite sarcophagi 
were sawn outside, and hollowed by cut- 
ting rows of tube drill holes. as may be 
seen in the great pyramid. No doub 
much hammer-dressing was also used. s 
in all periods; but the fine work show: 
the marks of just such tools as we hav: 
only now re-invented. We can thus un- 
derstand, far more than before, how the 
marvelous works of the Egyptians were 
executed; and further insight only shows 
plainer the true skill and ability of which 
they were masters in the carliest times 
that we can trace. 
senescent: 


COW ARDISE. 


There is no storm but this 
Of your own cowardise 
That braves vou out: 
You are the storm that mocks 
Yourselves; you are the rocks 
Of your owne doubt: 
Resides this feare of danger, ther’s m 
danger here; 
And he that feares danger, does deserve 
his feare. —Crashaw. 


SUDDEN DEATH AND THE WAR. 
(By Minnie B. Theobald.) 
[concLuDED.] 


Tt seems to be more easy for the dead 
to communicate with the living in the 
way of ghostly appearances or physical 
sounds and sights during the first three 
months after passing over. Hence it is 
that apparitions about the time of death 
are so much more frequent than at any 
other time. The man has not yet lost 
his triple conditioning of consciousness 
and so matches the earthly spheres more 
than he does afterwards. 

It is said that after sudden death man 

is often not aware that he has died. This 
seems possible if we consider the ideas 
already brought forward. Imagine a 
man shot in the head. This would be a 
happening connected with the spinal 
marrow or with the third death. In 
physical substance the three phases of 
breath, blood, and spine are all imme- 
diately connected, so in such a case there 
follows at once a cessation of breath 
and almost immediately of heart heat. 
But in the inner soul substance, in the 
sidereal aura, it has been suggested that 
at least one lunar period is required for 
the corresponding unwindings to occur, so 
that in this instance some inner personal 
breath would continue for another month 
and some personal heart continue to 
throb within the inner sidereal heart for 
at least two months. This being so, the 
man would feel himself to be alive. for 
his inner heart and inner breath would 
still be interplaying. giving him a sense 
of complete normal life. Under these 
conditions the possibility of communica- 
tion between the two worlds would be 
very great. 
[t is impossible to speak of all the 
different time-periods connected with this 
unwinding of the soul-substance of man, 
but students of astrology may see hints 
in the three great divisions of the Zodiac 
of another triple ply which occupies one 
vear in the winding or unwinding of the 
sidereal aura. This period is connected, 
not with the moon, but with the sun. 

Again there seems to be a similar 
period which stretches over three years. 
for there are three Fate-Spheres from 
which man has to unwind himself. 
These two periods of one year and three 
years after death have their correspond- 
ences in one-year and three-year periods 
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before birth, but these can not be dis- 
cussed here except to say that a three-year 
period should always clapse after the 
birth of one child before the birth of the 
next. To those who watch these tides 
of life it appears to take three years to 
get born, even as it takes three years to 
die, and these natural fiows in the side- 
real aura should not be arrested if we 
weuld have children possesed of their 
true birthright, namely, a Great or 
Magical Mind in touch with every mo- 
tion of the cosmos, in touch with that 
soul-substance of man which is not 
bounded by his temporal personality, but 
is “measured by the motions of the 
stars.” 

As soon as man is able to retain con- 
sciousness within his sidercal aura he be- 
comes aware of the wondrous inter- 
working of these three Fate-Spheres. 
Most men think of death as a personal 
happening only, although its effect on 
the family is recognized. Now, during 
time of war, the death of each warrior is 
seen also as a national happening. But 
to the mystic who ever watches the inter- 
working of the three zones of Fate, every 
death has a personal, a family, and a na- 
tional aspect. For the first three moon- 
periods after the death the man is un- 
winding his personal cocoon of matter. 
For the period of one year connected 
with the Zodiac he is gaining release 
from the ancestral ties connected with his 
true Name; and for three years after 
death he is working his way ont of the 
national Karma which he took upon 
himself at birth. Tf this great war is an 
expression or outcome of some Greater 
Birth or Death, as many helieve it is, we 
may expect to be able to trace in it three 
similar epochs. 

Let us now compare sudden death with 
natural death. and to do this we will first 
trace through a complete cycle of life 
from the heaven world down to earth and 
back again, trying to watch the spirit 
wind itself up in matter and unwind it- 
self again, without giving any undue 
prominence to the moments which we 
call birth and death. These are no doubt 
important. but they are not the only 
great moments in the life-pulse when 
Time embraces Eternity: we make too 
much of then. We should train our- 
selves to think more often in complete 
cycles. Our bodies are always dying or 
coming to birthclife.does notistand still 
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at any time. But we do not die, there 
are tices of life and death upon which 
we sail and it should be our endeavor to 
sail as far upon the ebb and How of each 
iie as possible. 

In astrology consciousness and sub- 
stance are represented by the sun and 
moon and it has been suggested that the 
soul slips in and out of matter according 
to the interplay of these two great umi- 
naries. In considering the moon-breath 
it is best to think in seven-year periods, 
in considering the solar breath it is best 
o take the century as the foundation 
from which to work. We will now con- 
sider various epochs in the life-wave. 

In prenatal existence we have the 
formation of the spinal cord, the quick- 
ening and the birth reckoned according 
to lunar time, all exceedingly important 
epochs when mental, astral, and physical 
first imprint themselves on matter. 
After birth we have a fourteen-year 
period during which time the child is 
securing a physical hold; at puberty the 
astral nature or creative life-push is 
born: after double that period, another 
twenty-eight years, at the age of 42, the 
true higher mind is born, the mind which 
can see beyond the personality into the 
cosmos; at double that age again, 
namely at 84, it is perhaps permissible to 
die. 

Besides these lunar epochs there are 
three great solar epochs found by di- 
viding a century into two and three. 
The solar breath, being connected with 
consciousness and eternity rather than 
with substance and time. will be found 
to be regulated by these root numbers 
rather than by the number seven. These 
solar epochs occur at the ages of 331-3 
and 662-3. At 33 the creative power of 
the eternal regions enters man and 
should raise him into a state of ecstasy, 
shattering his little mental forms, cre- 
ating for him greater symbols connected 
with the higher life. It is surprising how 
many people can notice about this age a 
complete change in their fate bringing a 
different outlook upon life; others at 
this age have a spiritual experience of 
illumination or conversion such as they 
never forget. At 50 the solar tide turns 
hack. At 66 there is another phase of 
the solar breath, an urge to return into 
the highest spiritual mind. The less de- 
veloped find this a fatal age, but it need 
not be if we can rise with the tide. The 


more one studies inner things the more 
one feels himself to be sailing upon a 
tide of birth and death. The more one 
watches the more one can see one’s 
friends bringing into manifestation and 
withdrawing from manifestation variou: 
modes of consciousness; and even if thev 
withdraw from physical life altogether. 
they may yet be found in the Sidereal 
Surround, they may still be dwelling ir 
the region of the stars, in the region oi 
püre sound. 

Now to return to sudden death, which 
is the subject under consideration, 17 
the death occurs before the age of 33 
there has been no solar epoch in the life 
at all; if before 50 there has only been 
the first. The sun-breath connected with 
the Greater Life and the moon-breath 
connected with the personality have onl 
twisted round each other once, hence 
there is not so much to undo. But at the 
same time the knot is very firmly tied. 
for neither the sun nor the moon-breath 
has begun to show anv signs of unwind- 
ing. 


ooo 


If man dies at 50 the moon-breath | 


has begun to wane, but the sun-breath i- 


at its climax, and so forth. 


In prenatal existence, if all the hap- 


pening natural to the different epochs oc- 
cur at their proper moments. the birth ie 
more likely to be healthy. the struggle to 
get born less difficult and the child has 
the best control of its faculties. It is the 
same with dying. If man has obeved the 
natural laws of his being during life, it 
he has deliberately transferred the crea- 
tive passion from the world of substance 
to the world of mind after the age of 42. 
if he has from the age of 30 to 33 con- 
secrated his life to higher things, to the 
solar breath. then he is likely when he 
dies to retain a link on to the earth and 
keep in vital touch with the lower 
spheres, even as a child born in due sea- 
son should be better able to keep in vital 
touch with its higher mind and the 
heaven worlds whence it came. 

Tn the case of a man who is shat ow 
of his body and thus deprived of the 
chance of so living, what happens? We 
may believe that the life pulses which he 
has started go on working and ohey the 
laws of their being, and in a fashion he 
lives out his life within his siderea! 
aura, that aura which is not governed or 
controlled by the dictates of the person: 
will, but is “measured by the motions c! 
the stars.” He theré waitscand is gives 


: 
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a supreme opportunity for learning of 
the plan of his being. 

Let us now consider war. Why do na- 
tions go to war? Not because Germans 
tear up scraps of paper, nor because Eng- 
land is arrogant over the freedom of the 
seas, nor because Russia needs a port; 
these are only symptoms. What is the 
inner happening? Many believe that this 
war is the forerunner of a Great Birth, 
it is the passion of conception. It is a 
life-pulse which should have raised us to 
the greatest states of exaltation, but to 
which we have been unable to rise, and 
we are instead wallowing in the bestial 
side of a wonderful inner mystery. 
Every thousand years is a time-period 
connected with the Greater Worlds, with 
what has here been called the region of 
Pure Sound, the Virgin Mother, or the 
birth-place of the Great Ones; and every 
hundred years the nations become sensi- 
tive to the happenings within this fur- 
ther Zone of Fate. At the turn of the 
century the Great Æon became passion- 
ate, the passion has reached our world of 


men, the creative life-force is now taking. 


root in matter. In its transition from 
plane to plane it is as liable to upset the 
balance of power in the national Zone of 
Fate, as it is liable in the personal life to 
upset the mental balance. The nations 
have not taken sufficient care of their 
health (in its root meaning of “whole- 
ness”) to be able to bear the extra strain 
put upon them by this in-working of the 
divine creative spirit into the national 
soul-substance, into the sidereal aura of 
the nations. 

At this descent of the Great Æon the 
Church has heen found wanting. The 
mystics have not been numerous enough 
to supply what was needed, so the war- 
riors have had to die to make good the 
deficiency. What was needed? Mind- 
forms into which the Greater Life-Force 
might pour to bring itself to birth. 
Where were the priests who could stand 
aside from their personal minds? Where 
were the mystics, the contemplatives? 
Were they watching as the wise men of 
the East for the Great Coming? Were 
they willing at the first sign to sacrifice 
life. fate, all, that their cups might be 
empty and ready to receive the mighty 
outpouring? Did they pray, not for ma- 
terial victory, but for life over death. for 
inner meaning in place of blind igno- 
rance? Were they willing to do what 
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the Christ bade all do who would receive 
of His Greater Life? Did they love their 
enemies and so make themselves into ve- 
hicles of compassion capable of catching 
that outpouring of Life which comes 
forth periodically to bear the sorrows of 
all men and take upon itself the sins 
—even of Germany? Which of our 
churches preached this? Many, before 
the war. Which of them has practiced it 
since the war? There were not enough 
and we see the result. War is the super- 
fluity of the divine descent. We were 
unprepared. We were unable to catch 
the spirit in the holy grail. 

If the Contemplative Orders had been 
more numerous and had caught the out- 
pouring of the divine passion as it first 
touched the regions of duality and be- 
came conditioned into love and hate, then 
it might have been given forth to the 
world as universal love instead of uni- 
versal war. It might have been a won- 
drous spiritual revival. But if the pas- 
sionate flow is not caught in the cup of 
the contemplative mind, then it pours 
down through the regions of form, bring- 
ing woe to men as it compels them to do 
its bidding. 

Parents have disobeyed the laws con- 
nected with the bringing of Hfe into 
form, have given us children deprived of 
the higher contemplative mind which 
alone can retain consciousness within the 
sidereal sweeps and so watch and pre- 
pare on the inner planes for the descent 
of the great Eon. 

And what of those students of psy- 
chology and mysticism who dare to be- 
lieve in the possibility of studying the 
laws of life and death and happenings on 
the inner planes? At this supreme crisis 
have they fulfilled their duty? Have 
they strained every nerve in an attempt 
to perform that task specially allotted to 
them to perform, or have they like a 
weak undisciplined crowd rushed forth 
to do anybody’s job but their own? It 
must be confessed that they, too, have 
failed miserably. They seem to have so 
poor an opinion of their life’s work that 
at this supreme crisis it can be lightly 
set aside, and they have so far made no 
attempt to unite themselves for concerted 
action. Are they not losing an oppor- 
tunity which may not recur for a hun- 
dred, perhaps even a thousand years. 
What a priceless reward might have been 
won had they been..willing¢ toSaefifice 
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the temporal for the spiritual and been 
eager to learn, not how to conquer their 
bodily foes, but how to conquer the mys- 
tery death! Might they not have tried 
to build up a definite scientific under- 
standing of the transition stages in death 
by dedicating themselves in united con- 
templation to the watching of the phe- 
homena now so nobly actéd out by the 
warriors of the world? Here are the 
warriors doing the deed over and over 
again that others may learn, and is the 
Church even trying to learn? Had it 
called together all the noncombatants to 
help in this way, what wonderful psy- 
chological results might have been 
gained. Let us hope there have been 
enough watchers for the inner meaning 
of the whole happening not to have been 
entirely lost. 

The warriors have died in hundreds 
and thousands; need this have heen? 
Surely not. Must we believe that this is 
the divine plan? No, rather is it the 
muddle of men. But since all evil work- 
eth together for good in the divine econ- 
omy and it is only we who suffer when 
we sin, let us look now at the other side 
of the picture. 

This further Divine Outpouring may 
perhaps be said to have reached the 
Zodiac, the first Fatal Limit which 
changes it from pure spirit into a passion 
for manifestation. Here ít seeks sigils, 
types, or forms into which to flow, mind- 
forms kept pure through unconditional 
self-sacrifice. It is the privilege of the 
priestly caste to supply these forms. And 
by priestly caste is here meant every man 
who is pure born and so possesses a mind 
capable of rising into true states of con- 
templation above the regions of form. 
Such men, the true contemplatives, daily 
stand aside from their personal minds, 
leaving them in the higher world as 
sigils, types, or forms for the Master to 
use as He wills, vehicles of His inspira- 
tion, chalices to receive His life-flow. 
Pure born priests are rare and the in- 
coming Life sought in vain for a suf- 
ficiency. The chalices were unformed, or 
if formed were occupied with the per- 
sonal life-breath. So the warriors were 
called upon to supply the deficiency. 
They sacrificed their Hves that their 
chalices might be empty of the personal 
element and be placed at the service of 
that Greater Life now entering the 
worlds of form. 


We have won our freedom from a: 
arrogant and exclusive priestly caste onb 
to realize how much we have lost. [t 
only permissible for man to stand asic: 
from the church when he is willing to kh 
himself both priest and church, when h 
is not only pure born, but dedicates his 
body as a temple for the divine. Such 
men are the true priests, mystics, o 
contemplatives, and it is not until we 
have more of this type brought into the 
world that war can cease among mer 
For they have as definite a part to pla 
in the economy of Nature as the warrior. 
the householder, or the slave. This wor 
is the direct result of outraging the naw 
ral laws of birth. Precipitated death: 
throughout a nation are the natural re 
Hex activity of precipitated births. 


It has already been suggested how a!) 


sudden death the spirit may be shot ou! 
of the body and wait in the regions w 


mind while its life-pulse withdraws as: 


cording to a natural sequence. Here w 
may imagine that our loved ones hav 
clearer vision and will understand bets: 
the orderings of Nature. Willingly hav 
they sacrificed their lives, willingly agat: 
will they dedicate their mind-forms + 
that Greater Spirit now descending, seek 
ing types into which to come to birth 
Withdrawing on a tide of death they wi 
meet within the sidereal soul-substance 
a tide of Greater Birth, and they may x 
hrought back to earth again rewarile! 
for their gallant sacrifice with a furthe 
baptism of divine life. 
completed the normal cycle of life an 
death, having been arrested as it wer 
by this Greater Life-Flow coming 
birth, they may be able to return mor 
rapidly than usual and without that los 
of all memory which occurs after nor 
mal death. Hence many who are nev 
sacrificing their lives will perhaps be barr 
again types of a new race, which w 
bridge the gulf between Time and Eter- 
nity in a way that has never been before 
and accomplish that which we failed © 
accomplish befr.re the war. 

And now if these ideas be not only t 
mance, but a glimpse however immperke 
of some of the inner happenings of the 
war, how can we best help? By urgin 
the noncombatants to contemplation. " 
the consecrating of their whole lives * 
the catching of the divine descent. a" 
this can only be done when every thong" 
or feeling of hatred for¢nemies. etke 


: 


Having neve, 


personal or national, has been silenced; 
by telling our warriors of the glorious 
scheme in which it may be their privilege 
ts) participate. if after death they will 
turn their attention to the coming Birth 
and not be absorbed only in the mystery 
of death. And those who can bring 
through the veil any words from the 
other side, may they courageously at- 
tempt to hold intercourse and form a link, 
not for the discussion of the ephemeral 
happenings of the personality, but in or- 
der that Mind within may ever be in 
contact with mind without and so help 
to bring about that union which is one 
essential for the birth of the Greater 
Consciousness. 

Tf for twenty-four hours before every 
full moon we fast and pray as did the 
priests of old, realizing that at these mo- 
ments the Gates of Time and Eternity 
are set ajar and souls are passing from 
one phase of existence to another, then 
shall we all help in the holding of com- 
munion with saints, At these moments 
we should try to rise out of the personal 
consciousness into the greater conscious- 
ness; and on these days in particular at- 
tempt to meet half-way our dear ones 
who are on the other side of death, not 
by calling them back to us into form, but 
by sailing forth to them on that Great 
Tidal Wave which Nature has provided 
for our use. 

Sudden death and war are, then, hap- 
penings which occur when Time and 
Eternity embrace, when the Great Aon 
vecomes passionate, and pouring forth 
its Greater Life demands types and 
forms into which to flow. If the church 
or the priestly caste is unable to respond 
to the demand, if they refuse to be the 
wide of the spirit, then must the law of 
blood sacrifice still hold sway and the 
warriors die. 

Now, during the third year of the war, 
is our supreme opportunity for travers- 
ng the bridge built by the warriors be- 
tween Time and Eternity, for there are 
souls at each stage of withdrawing. 
Those killed two years ago will shortly 
xe quitting the further threshold of the 
sidereal aura of the nations. Souls enter 
ind quit this inner sidereal womb per- 
petually; men may die in thousands at 
one fell stroke by fire or earthquake, but 
itis only at definite epochs in the world’s 
history that there are thousands. not to 
‘ay millions, struggling within that womb, 
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each at different stages of its three-year 
period yet all bound together with one 
indissoluble bond, that of passionate love 
for national life and national liberty. 
Such a soul-ladder will not again be 
builded for one hundred or perhaps a 
thousand years. This is the opportunity 
which is now offered us to seize or ig- 
nore.—Published by John M. Watkins, 
21, Cecil Couri, Charing Cross Road, 


London. Pace Cemented 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


The Elementals . . . are considered as 
the “spirits of atoms,” for they are the 
first remove (backwards) from the 
physical atom—sentient, if not intelligent 
creatures. They are all subject to Kar- 
ma and have to work it out through 
every cycle. 


The pure Object apart from conscious- 
ness is unknown to us, while living on 
the plane of our three-dimensional world, 
for we know only the mental states it 
excites in the perceiving Ego. 


Lunar magnetism generates life, pre- 
serves and destroys it, psychically as well 
as physically.  ——— 


By paralyzing its lower personality, 
and arriving thereby at the full knowl- 
edge of the non-separateness of his 
Higher Self from the One Absolute Self, 
man can, even during his terrestrial life, 
become as “one of us.” 


The spoken word has a potency not 
only unknown to, but even unsuspected 
and naturally disbelieved in, by the mod- 
ern “sages.” . . . Sound and rhythm are 
closely related to the four Elements of 
the Ancients. . Such‘or another vi- 
bration in the air is sure to awaken the 
corresponding Powers, union with which 
produces good or bad results, as the case 
may be. 


The Solar substance is immaterial. In 
the sense, of course, of Matter existing in 
states unknown to Science. 


The Monad becomes a personal Ego 
when it incarnates; and something re 
niains of that Personality through Manas, 
when the latter is perfect enough to as- 
simulate Buddhi. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

lirst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosopbies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. : i 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua’ 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed o 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGIE 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coöperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyaity to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held ||; 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their | 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect ||) 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 


‘Pheesophical Outlook 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 
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DHAMMAPADA. 
(Chapter 1.) 
THE TWIN VERSES. 

1. All that we are is the result of 
what we have thought: it is founded on 
our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with 
an evil thought, a pain follows him, as 
the wheel follows the foot of the ox that 
draws the carriage. 

2. All that we are is the result of 
what we have thought; it is founded on 
our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with 
a pure thought, happiness follows him, 
like a shadow that never leaves him. 

3. “He abused me, he beat me, he de- 
feated me, he robbed me”—in those who 
harbor such thoughts hatred will never 
cease. 

4. “He abused me, he beat me, he de- 
feated me, he robbed me”—in those who 
do not harbor such thoughts hatred will 
cease. 

5. For hatred does not cease by hatred 
at any time; hatred ceases by love, this 
is an old rule. 

6. The world does not know that we 
must all come to an end here; but those 
who know it, their quarrels cease at 
once. 

7. He who lives looking for pleasure 
only, his senses uncontrolled, immoderate 
in his food, idle, and weak, Mara (the 
tempter) will certainly overthrow him, 
as the wind throws down a weak tree. 

8. He who lives without looking for 


pleasures, his senses well controlled, 
moderate in his food, faithful and 
strong, him Mara will certainly not 
overthrow, any more than the wind 
throws down a rocky mountain. 

9. He who wishes to put on the yel- 
low dress without having cleansed him- 
self from sin, who disregards also tem- 
perance and truth, is unworthy of the 
yellow dress. 

10. But he who has cleansed himself 
from sin, is well grounded in all virtues, 
and regards also temperance and truth, 
he is indeed worthy of the yellow dress. 

11. They who imagine truth in un- 
truth, and see untruth in truth, never ar- 
rive at truth, but follow vain desires. 

12. They who know truth in truth, 
and untruth in untruth, arrive at truth, 
and follow true desires. 

13. As rain breaks through an ill- 
thatched house, passion will break 
through an unreflecting mind. 

14. As rain does not break through a 
well-thatched house, passion will not 
break through a well-reflecting mind. 

15. The evil-doer mourns in this 
world, and he mourns in the next; he 
mourns in both. He mourns and suffers 
when he sees the evil of his own work. 

16. The virtuous man delights in this 
world, and he delights in the next; he de- 
lights in both. He delights and rejoices, 
when he sees the purity of his own 
work. 

17. The evil-doer suffers in this 
world, and he suffers in the next; he 
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suffers in both. He suffers when he 
thinks of the evil he has done; he suffers 
more when going on the evil path. 

18. The virtuous man is happy in this 
world, and he is happy in the next; he is 
happy in both. He is happy when he 
thinks of the good he has done; he is 
still more happy when going on the 
good path. 

19. The thoughtless man, even if he 
can recite a large portion (of the law), 
but is not a doer of it, has no share 
in the priesthood, but is like a cowherd 
counting the cows of others. 

20. The follower of the law, even if 
he can recite only a small portion (of the 
law), but, having forsaken passion and 
hatred and foolishness, possesses true 
knowledge and serenity of mind, he, 
caring for nothing in this world or that 
to come, has indeed a share in the priest- 
hood. _— 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


In sacred writings letters not only 
have hidden meanings, but numerical 
values as well. And the key to many 
sacred allegories is concealed in the 
numbers represented by the words used, 
Thus we find a clue to the meaning of 
the story of the Brazen Serpent in the 
fact that, according to the Rabhis, the 
number of the word Messiah and of the 
Hebrew word for serpent are identical, 
being 358. 

5. “And the people spake against 
God, and against Moses, Wherefore have 
ye brought us up out of Egypt to dic in 
the wilderness? for there is no bread, 
neither is there any water; and our soul 
loatheth this light bread.” In this verse 
the children of Israel are portrayed as 
turning from divine directions and giv- 
ing way to the desires of the carnal na- 
ture. 

6, And the Lord sent fiery serpents 
among the people, “The Hebrew word 
here used for serpent is Saraph, which 
properly signifies to burn,” and may be 
literally translated as Serpent Fire, Solar 
Force. And the Lord sent the Serpent 
Fire among the people, and because they 
had given way to their lower natures. 
the manifestations of this Force “bit 
(burned) the people, and much people 
of Israel died.” 

7. “Therefore the people came to 
Moses, and said. We have sinned, for we 
have spoken against the Lord, and 


against thee; pray unto the Lord, tha: 
he take away the serpents from us” 
And Moses prayed for the people. 

8. And the Lord said unto Moses. 
“Make thee a fiery serpent, and set © 
upon a pole: and it shall come to pass 
that every one that is bitten, when ke 
looketh upon it shall live.” This vers 
states plainly that Moses was directed 
to place before his followers the image 
of the serpent lifted up, or directed up- 
ward upon a pole, that “those who were 
bitten,” those in whom the Serpent Fire 
was manifesting ungoverned to their de- 
struction, might have knowledge of its 
upward direction, govern it, be regenc- 
rated and live. 

9. And Moses made a serpent of 
brass, and put it upon a pole, and it came 
to pass, that if a serpent had bitten anv 
man, when he beheld the serpent ci 
brass, he lived. In the Gospel of Su 
John, iti, 14, we read “and just as Mose 
lifted high the serpent in the Desert, s» 
must the Son of Man be lifted up in or- 
der that every one who trusts in hin: 
may have the Life of the Ages” (literally 
of the Solar Force). This verse imti- 
mates that the serpent and the Son of 
Man or Messiah are manifestations a! 
the same Divine Force, a fact which 
their identity of numerical value indi- 
cates and which Masonry confirms, “In 
the Templar and Philosophical degrees. 
the serpent is an emblem of Christ."— 
The Royal Masonic Cyclopedia, 


N 
OM! 


Immortal One. forever dwelling 

Within the circle of Thine out-poured 
breath ! 

Thou, from whose undiminished fire 

The myriad candles of earth-birth and 
death 

Take light, and wink awhile, ere they be 
told 

As refuse for the common vat, 

To be reduced therein, and fluxed, ani 
cast 

Into exacting karma’s prepared mold! 


We, whose small flame doth clearer bum 
Since that first solemn and memorial hour 
When, struggling ’gainst the whelming 
storm of life, 
We tured with forlorn yearning unt? 
Thee, 
Seeking the shelter of Thy 
power: 


perfect 


Look with complete tranquillity 

“Toward th’ on-creeping, silent night; 

Content that to our hands the task be 
giv'n 

To trim the wick and guard the light, 

That, to the very end, our taper show 

Even and free of murky glow. 


Blown like thin embers on a gusty breeze 
Are lives whose isolated fires 

Smolder, all dully red, in perverse hearts 
That will not single to Thy purpose be. 
Yet they shall weary of the empty strife, 
Shall cease to bow before the carnal 

thrones, 

And one sweet morning they shail rise 
And, penitent, shall come to Thee. 


No more dispersed, vagrant-wondering, 
They shall adore Thee, as we do adore; 
They, too, shall swell the mighty rhythm 
That breaks not ever on Time’s shore. 


What tho’ bright Karma’s invoked power 

Rock the vain summits of the prideful 
hills 

And level them to lie in that drear place 

Where sleeps the dust of long-forgotten 
kings! 

Straightway each liberate atom shall pro- 
ceed 

Into a larger orbit, there to trace 

In firmer script the syllables 

Of Thy most holy Name. 


Therefore, for those who follow after, 
Who, presently, shall stand where we 


stand now 

Rank upon rank, brother by proven 
brother, 

Tending with sober care th’ entrusted 
flame: 


For them, O Splendor beyond telling! 

Weave we the triple step and sound the 
Word, 

As They who went before us sang, cre 
now 

The white, white blaze of a more central 
glory 

‘Touched with its benediction 

Each sovereign brow. 


Thou, Boundless Light, whose supreme 
shining 

Gathers the drifting prima! mist 

And causeth it swift to become 

The fiercely rushing, giant sun: 

Here at Thine consecrated altar’s base 

Behold we invoke Thee, bold intone 

The preserving, the destroying Name, 

OM! OM! 
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PLATO ON MAN AND NATURE. 


But with respect to the most principal 
and excellent species of the soul we 
should conceive as follows: that divinity 
assigned this to each of us as a demon; 
and that it resides in the very summit 
of the body, elevating us from earth to 
an alliance With the heavens; as W 
ARE NOT TERRESTRIAL PLANTS, 
BUT BLOSSOMS OF HEAVEN. And 
this indeed is most truly asserted. For 
from whence the first generation of the 
soul arose, from thence a divine nature 
being suspended from out head and root, 
directs and governs the whole of our 
corporeal frame. In him therefore who 
vehemently labors to satisfy the cravings 
of desire and ambition, all the concep- 
tions of his soul must be necessarily 
mortal; and himself as much as possible 
must become entirely mortal, since he 
leaves nothing unaccomplished which 
tends to increase his perishable part. 
But it is necessary that he who is sedu- 
lously employed in the acquisition of 
knowledge, who is anxious to acquire the 
wisdom of truth, and who employs his 
most vigorous exertions in this one pur- 
suit—it is perfectly necessary that such 
a one, if he touches on the truth, should 
be endued with wisdom about immortal 
and divine concerns; and that he should 
participate of immortality, as far as hu- 
man nature permits, without leaving any 
part of it behind. And besides, as such 
a one always cultivates that which is di- 
vine, and has a demon most excellently 
adorned residing in his essence, he must 
be happy in the most eminent degree. 
But the culture of all the parts is indeed 
entirely one, and consists in assigning 
proper nutriment and motion to each. 
But the motions which are allied to the 
divine part of our nature are the cogita- 
tive energies and circulations of the uni- 
verse. These therefore each of us ought to 
pursue; restoring in such a manner those 
revolutions in our head (which have 
been corrupted by our wandering about 
generation), through diligently consider- 
ing the harmonies and circulations of the 
universe, that the intellective power may 
become assimilated to the object of intel- 
ligence, according to its ancient nature. 
For when thus assimilated, we shall ob- 
tain the end of the best life proposed by 
the gods to men, both at present and in 
all the future circulations of time -—The 
Timaeus. 
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SPIRITUALISM AND SCIENCE. 
(Reprinted from the Review.) 

EXPERIMENTS IN PsycHIcaL Science: Levi- 
tation, “Contact,” and the “Direct Voice.” 
By W. J. Crawford. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

Contacr with tHe OtTHer Woartp: the 
Latest Evidence as to Communication with 
the Dead. By James H. Hyslop. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Both Dr. Crawford and Dr. Hyslop 
are convinced spiritists, but thereafter 
they have nothing m common. Dr. 
Crawford is a lecturer in mechnical en- 
gineering and has had much experience 
in graphic statics and temperature 
charting; Dr. Hyslop was a professor 
of logic and ethics, a psychologist 
through and through. Naturally, then, 
in the great division which splits the 
spiritist body, they came out on opposite 
sides. Dr. Hyslop gives sixteen pages 
to the physical phenomena; Dr. Craw- 
ford deals with practically nothing else, 
and while he “admits the genuine 
nature of mental phenomena,’ he is 


“appalled at the difficulties of sifting- 


them; the mind of the medium has far 
too much to do with the results.” Even 
for specific communication from the de- 
parted he prefers “the direct voice” and 
“psychic photography.” It is a clean- 
cut antithesis of physicist and psychol- 
ogist. 

And naturally the physicist gets the 
most definite and assured results—as- 
sured, that is, apart from easy “they are 
all lying” criticism. The book is a con- 
tinuation of his previous “Reality of 
Psychic Phenomena” and the greater 
part is occupied with experiments with 
Miss Goligher, the Belfast medium. 
About thirty-eight pages are given to 
“direct contact” phenomena with other 
mediums, that is, phenomena in which 
the hands of the sitters are in contact 
with the table, and to “direct voice” 
phenomena through so-called “trumpets.” 
In both cases his mechanical experience 
has enabled him to make distinct advances 
in criticism and verifications. The real 
possibilities in contact were marked out 
through ingenious electrical apparatus, 
and even the direct voice, otherwise un- 
er the darkest suspicion, was made to 
register into a phonograph under excel- 
lent test conditions: excellent, that is. 
apart from the darkness which is asserted 
to be necessary. From the “blasting” 
effect on the record—so called by phono- 


graph manufacturers—the voice would 
seem to have been very close to the horn 
of the phonograph, and if that was the 
case, the mouth-end of the “trumpet” 
must have been at least four feet from 
the medium. Yet, because of the dark- 
ness, Dr. Crawford keeps these experi- 
ments by themselves and publishes them 
only to put them on record for what they 
may be worth. 

The others are in quite different case. 
They are further elaborate verifications 
and examinations of his hypothesis that 
table-levitations, raps, and the like are 
produced by cantilever rods projected 
from the body of the medium. Thes 
rods, which are sometimes, when great 
force is required, struts with a basis on 
the floor, consist of matter in a so far 
unknown form, apparently possessing 
weight, but not palpability, and invisible 
under ordinary conditions. Yet if the 
hand is put through one of them a “dis- 
agreeable, cold, spore-like sensation” i: 
felt. Their presence, nature, and work- 
ing can be precisely demonstrated by 
mechanical tests; they are disintegrate: 
by all light, except red light; they do 
not change the temperature of the table: 
their free ends are not conductors of 
low tensive electricity; they can not pass 
through open mesh cloth screens unless 
these are closely wrapped round the 
medium. If the medium touches the 
table with her bare hand, some kind o! 
psychic circuit is made, the force is dis- 
charged and the table at once drops. Ii 
the hand is gloved the table drops more 
slowly; similarly, if the contact is 
through iron or copper. But a piece o 
twisted paper or of wood in the me- 
dium’s hand did not seem to make the 
circuit. This evidently connects with the 
use of a wooden table as a concentrator 
of the force; it isa kind of Leyden jar. 
All manner of raps are produced also by 
these rods acting apparently as ham- 
mers on the floor, The mechanical re- 
actions upon the medium as to weight. 
push, and pull, and tipping strains wer: 
elaborately tested and recorded, It 
also demonstrated, to all appearance, by 
exact weighings, that while the matter 
of these rods is taken from the medium 
and is returned to her without diminu- 
tion, the force used is mostly taken from 
the sitters in the circle and involves 3 
permanent loss of weight of half a pound 
each, more or less. All these exper- 


ments were carried out with the hearty 
coöperation of the so-called “controls,” 
communication with whom was main- 
tained by raps. 

Dr. Crawford admits his indifference, 
for the purposes of these experiments, 
as to whether these “controls” are “dis- 
carnate human beings” or “masquerad- 
ing subconscious elements of the me- 
dium's brain.” But he is himself quite 
convinced that they are the first, and 
we now look to him for his reasons for 
this conviction. He knows certainly 
how much more difficult this step in his 
demonstration will be. He has put dyna- 
mite under our ordinary conceptions of 
matter and shown it mobile and plastic 
under the direct action of mind and 
will. Can he demonstrate that the mind 
and will in the case are discarnate? 
Almost all spiritists have either been 
ignorant of this difficulty or ignored it. 

Again, Dr. Crawford does not make 
plain whether he regards the projected 
material-rod method as that by which 
all telekinetic phenomena are always pro- 
duced. He seems even to explain per- 
sonal levitation by it, but would it meet 
the case of levitation recorded of D. D. 
Home, for example? Also, would his 
hammer-like rods explain all rappings? 
Other physicists have been driven to the 
hypothesis of little explosions in the 
molecular structure of the material from 
which the raps seemed to come. Fur- 
ther, the material of his psychic struc- 
tures, in its invisibility, seems essentially 
different from that which is used in 
miaterializations—as those of Schrenk- 
Notzing—although the two are alike in 
mobility and plasticity under the direct 
influence of mind and will. It is true 
that Dr. Crawford is evidently working 
towards a hypothesis that there are two 
different unknown forms of matter in 
his psychical structures. He is driven 
. to that by the problem of how, at the 
one end, these rods can make connection 
with the body of the medium without 
injuring it, and, at the other, with the 
objects moved so as to affect them in 
these different ways. Finally, there can 
be no question that these two sets of 
experiments mark the greatest advance 
that has been made as to the physical 
phenomena since their reality was estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of Sir William 
Crookes. It may even be that they mark 
an epoch in our knowledge of the ulti- 
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mate structure of matter as definite as 
the discovery of radio-activity. 

No one could leave Dr. Hyslop’s book 
with a similar feeling of certainty and 
possibility. His methods are almost en- 
tirely mental and his recorded results 
have evidently an utterly different effect 
in print from that which they had on 
the first-hand recipients. Neither Wil- 
liam James nor Mark Twain nor Isaac 
K. Funk nor Carroll D. Wright is in 
the least convincing. After working 
through their communications the feel- 
ing remains that we have seen a great 
deal too many ghosts to believe in them. 
There is some music which is very in- 
teresting to the player, but bores the au- 
dience, and the “cross-correspondence” 
engineered by certain members of the 
English Society for Psychical Research, 
and intended to be absolute logical 
demonstrations, have had little weight 
outside their circle of origin. 

On another side Dr. Hyslop is so con- 
vinced a spiritist that the disinclination 
which most of us feel to the admission 
of an entirely different class of moments 
in the balance of forces, or kind of per- 
sonalities in the drama—as you please 
to put it—does not exist for him. Dis- 
carnate spirits acting through mediums 
still in the body are part of his accepted 
scheme of things. Thus, when telepathy 
is urged as a counter-explanation to 
“spirits,” he asks why telepathy may not 
be worked by “spirits” and points out, 
rightly enough, that telepathy is scien- 
tifically as unexplained as “spirits.” He 
has passed entirely beyond our ordinary 
position that it is “easier” to posit that 
A’s mind directly affects B’s than to 
posit that A’s mind by means of dis- 
carnate spirits affects B’s. That is, he 
has passed beyond Occam’s law of the 
limitation of agencies to the strictly 
necessary. Of course he can answer that 
we do not know what is “strictly neces- 
sary.” Similarly, he has a chapter on 
“obsession,” and accepts it. And it is 
true that much of the popular spiritual- 
ist literature of the present day shows 
a distinct drift in that direction. 
Whether that will tend to sanity in the 
popular mind is another matter; it is 
hopeless now to attempt to keep the most 
hazardous guesses of the laboratory out 
of the talk of the market-place. The 
popular mind must go through with 
everything until it becomes immune 
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again. We can only hope that the “ob- 
session” will not reach the peak of 
witch-burnings. 

Dr. Hyslop’s best chapter is undoubt- 
edly that on “the process of communi- 
cating.” This is very clearly and fully 
worked out—fully, that is, within the 
limits of our present psychological 
knowledge and the spiritist hypothesis— 
and many investigators of experience 
might well take it to heart. It shows 
that, at the best. the process is a deal 
more complicated than such new Pil- 
grim’s Progresses as “The Seven Pur- 
poses” would suggest. Even so sane a 
student as Dr. L. P. Jacks might find 
light there on “Old Scott,” “Young 
Scott,” and “Sir Walter Scott,” in his 
“Adventures in Psychical Research.” 
Whether it would lead him to “spirits” 
or to still more pronounced agnostic 
despair is another matter. For the pic- 
ture of that process which Dr. Hysiop 
puts before us is not an attractive one 
and raises wonder how under these con- 
ditions anything evidential can ever 
come through. The “spirits” seem like 
a cloud of moths fluttering round a 
candle or like the shades which swarmed 
round the trench of Odysseus, all trying 
to communicate at once. And even the 
one which, for the moment, has caught 
the medium’s cye may send over all 
kind of penumbral, fleeting thoughts 
besides that which he really means to 
communicate. And then the medium’s 
“sub-conscious” comes into play with 
possibilities of Sally’s and obsessions. 
That hoary old reprobate, Dr. Phinuit, a 
creation as human as Falstaff, seems 
solid beside all this. 

But while Dr. Hyslop’s book suggests 
all these limits and cautions, it can be 
read by any one to good purpose. And 
it is urged throughout by a passionate 
belief that only in acceptance of the 
spiritist position is there any hope of 
stemming the ever-rising tide of crude 
materialism. On that key the book be- 
gins and ends. 
ed 
THE EGG AND SERPENT SYMBOL. 


The serpent, separate or in combina- 
tion with the circle. egg, or globe, has 
been a predominant symbol among many 
primitive nations. It prevailed in Egypt, 
Greece, and Assyria, and entered widely 
into the superstitions of the Celts, the 
Hindus, and the Chinese. It even pene- 


trated into America; and was conspicu- 
ous in the mythology of the ancient Mex- 
icans, among whom its significance does 
not seem to have differed materially from 
that which it possessed in the old worki. 
The fact that the ancient Celts, and per- 
haps other nations of the old continent. 
erected sacred structures in the form of 
the serpent, is one of high interest. Of 
this description was the great temple oi 
Abury, in England—in many respects the 
most imposing ancient monument of the 
British Islands. 

' A celebrated example of the egg and 
serpent symbol is found in Adams 
County, Ohio, United States of Amer- 
ica, It is an enduring witness to the fac: 
that knowledge of the God-Mystery ex- 
isted in North America at an early 
period. It is situated on a high spur oi 
land, which rises a hundred and fifty 


feet above Brush Creek. Conforming w - 


the curve of the hill, and occupying its 
very summit, is the serpent, its head 
resting near the point, and its body wind- 
ing back for seven hundred feet, in grace- 
ful undulations, terminating in a triple 
coil at the tail, The entire length, if ex- 
tended, would be not less than one thou- 
sand feet. The work is clearly and 
boldly defined, the embankment being up- 
wards of five feet in height, by thirty 
feet base at the centre of the body, but 
diminishing somewhat toward the hea’! 
and tail, The neck of the serpent is 
stretched out, and slightly curved, and its 
mouth is opened wide, as if in the act of 
swallowing or ejecting an oval figure. 


which rests partially within the distended ; 


jaws. This oval is formed by an em- 
bankment of earth, without any percept- 
ible opening, four feet in height, and is 
perfectly regular in outline, its trans- 
verse and conjugate diameters being one 
hundred and sixty, and eighty feet re- 
spectively. When, why, or by whom 
these remarkable works were erected, as 
yet we know not. The present Indians. 
though they look upon them with rever- 
ence, can throw no light upon their ori» 
gin—From “Pre-Historic Times, bs 
Sir John Lubbock. 


— 


The reincarnationists and believers in 
Karma alone dimly perceive that ‘the 
whole secret of Life is in the unbroken 
series of its manifestations, whether in, 


_or apart from, the physical body. 


WISDOM FROM “ISIS UNVEILED.” 

The Astral Light . . . keeps an un- 
mutilated record of all that was, that is. 
or ever will be. The minutest acts of our 
lives are imprinted on it, and even our 
thoughts rest photographed on its eter- 
nal tablet. anaes 


Memory—the despair of the material- 
ist, the enigma of the psychologist, the 
sphinx of Science—is to the student of 
old philosophies merely a name to ex- 
press that power which man uncon- 
sciously exerts with many of the inferior 
animals—to look with inner sight into 
the Astral Light and there behold the 
images of past sensations and incidents. 


That flash of memory which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to show a drowning 
man every long-forgotten scene of his 
mortal life as the landscape is revealed 
by the intermittent flashes of lightning 
—is simply the sudden glimpse which the 
struggling soul gets into the silent gal- 
leries where his history is depicted in im- 
perishable colors. 


No man, however gross and material 
he may be, can avoid leading a double 
existence; one in the visible universe, the 
other in the invisible. 


Hiranyagarba, or the Uni Soul. 


That man who has conquered matter 
sufficiently to receive the direct light 
from his shining Augoiedes feels truth 
intuitionally; he could not err in his 
judgment notwithstanding all the soph- 
isms suggested by cold reason, for he is 
illuminated. 


The mind receives indelible impres- 
sions even from chance acquaintances 
or persons encountered but once. As a 
few seconds’ exposure of the sensitized 
photograph plate is all that is requisite 
to preserve indefinitely the image of the 
sitter so is it with the mind 


Every human being is born with the 
rudiments of the inner sense called in- 
tuition, which may be developed into 
what the Scotch know as “Second Sight.” 


The sun was not considered by the an- 
cients as the direct cause of the light and 
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heat, but only as the agent of the former 
through which the light passes on its 
way to our sphere. 


The will creates; for the will in motion 
is force, and forces reproduces matter. 


Healing, to deserve the name, requires 
either faith in the patient or robust health 
united with strong will in the operator. 
With expectancy supplemented by faith 
one can cure himself of almost any mor- 
bifie condition, . . . It is a question of 
temperament, imagination, and self-cure. 


A thorough familiarity with the occult 
faculties of everything existing in nature, 
visible as well as invisible; their mutual 
relations, attractions, and repulsions;: the 
cause of these traced to the spiritual prin- 
ciple which pervades and animates all 
things; the ability to furnish the best con- 
ditions for this principle to manifest it- 
self. In other words a profound and ex- 
haustive knowledge of natural law—this 
was and is the basis of magic. 


It is a strange coincidence that when 
first discovered America was found to 
bear among some native tribes the name 
of Atlanta, 

a and 


BLIND. 


The Spring blew trumpets of color; 
Her Green sang in my brain. 

I heard a blind man groping 
“Tap-tap” with his cane. 


I pitied him in his blindness: 
But can I boast “I see”? 
Perhaps there walks a spirit 
Close by, who pities me.— 


A spirit who hears me tapping 
The five-sensed cane of mind 
Amid such unguessed glories 
That I am worse than blind. 
—Harry Kemp. 
p 
We sleep, but the loom of life never 
stops; and the pattern which was weav- 
ing when the sun went down is weaving 
when it comes up tomorrow.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
pa ed 
God asks not, “To which sect did he be- 
long?” 
But “Did he love the right and hate the 
wrong?” Anon. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—-To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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NEW ROOMS. 


The Blavatsky Lodge of Theosophists 
will move at once to its larger and better 
quarters on the fourth floor of the build- 
ing that it now occupies at 126 Post 
Street. Its postal address therefore re- 
mains as before. The change is from 
the third floor to the fourth. 

The new and larger rooms are made 
necessary by the increasing numbers of 
those who wish to hear something of 
Theosophy. For some months now-— 
summer months, too—the seating accom- 
modation has been inadequate, and the 
rooms have been crowded and uncom- 
fortable. 

It need hardly be said that there will 
be no change in the kind of Theosophy 
to be offered. As before, it will be free 
from dogmas, extravagances, excres- 
cences, and superstitions. There will be 
no intrusion of personalities, and so far 
as the lodge mechanism is concerned 
there will be no officers, rules, by-laws, 
nor subscriptions. 

es 
ASTROLOGY? 

People born in January are favored so 
far as strength, intelligence, and health 
are concerned. That is the conclusion 


arrived at by Dr. Marcello Bolbimi, one 
of Italy's greatest scientists, who, as a 


SAN FRANCISCO, Saturday, September 20, 1919. 


Price Five Cents 


result of investigations, has discovered 
that men born between January Ist and 
March 3lst are stronger, taller, and su- 
perior in intelligence to those whose 
birthdays fall in other months. This 
view is borne out by the researches of 
another Italian scicntist, Deela Rovere, 
who found the proportion of children of 
inferior intelligence lowest among those 
born in January and February, and high- 


est in August and September. 
—_—@¢—— 


THE ROSICRUCIANS. 


Who can imagine or descrihe the 
glories and beauties of the universe? 
Living in a world of gross material form, 
we know nothing about the ethereal 
forms of life which inhabit the im- 
mensity of space; we are prone to im- 
agine that we know all that exists, but 
our reflection tells us that the infinite 
realm of the Unknown is as much greater 
than the realm of that which is known 
as the ocean is greater than a pebble 
lying upon its shore. Nature is one great 
living whole, and the spiritual acting 
within her is omnipotent and eternal. 
He who desires to know Universal Na- 
ture and the Eternal Spirit must rise 
above personal and temporal considera- 
tion, and look upon nature from the 
standpoint of the Eternal and Infinite. 
He must. so to say, step out of the shell 
of his limited and circumscribed personal 
consciousness, and rise up to the top of 
the mountain, from which he may enjoy 
a view of the wide expanse of the All. 
He who lives at the periphery) sees) only 
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a part of the All: only from the centre of 
the circle can we survey the actions of 
light in all its directions as the beams 
radiate from the centre. Therefore the 
Rosicrucians say that he who knows the 
One knows All, while he who believes tc 
know many things, knows only the il- 
lusions of the shadow produced hy the 
light of the One. 

The small can not embrace the great, 
the finite can not conceive of the in- 
finite; if they desire to know that which 
is immensely superior to their personal 
selves they must step out of those selves 
and by the power of Love embrace the 
infinite All—From “The Secret Symbols 
of the Rosicrucians,’ by Franz Harl- 
mann. p S 

AT THE TOP OF THE ROAD. 
“But, Lord,” she said. “my shoulders still 

are strong-— 
I have been used to bear the load so long. 


“And see, the hill is passed. and smooth 
the road... 2” 

“Vet,” said the stranger, “yield me now 
thy load.” 


Gently he took it from her, and she stood 
Straight-limbed and lithe, in new-found 
matdenhood, 


Amid: long, sunlit fiells; around them 
sprang 

A tender breeze, and birds and rivers 
sang. 


“My Lord," she said, “the land is very 
fair!" 

Smiling, he answered: 
there?” 


“Was it not so 


“There?” In her 
question lay: 
“Was I not always here, then, as today?” 


voice a wondering 


He turned to her with strange. deep eyes 
aflame: 

“Knowest thou not this kingdom nor my 
name?” 


“Nay she replied: “but this F under- 
stand— 

That thou art Lord of Life in this dear 
land!" 


“Yea, child.” he murmured, scarce above 
his breath: 
“Lord of the Land! but men have named 
me Death.” 
—Charles Buxion Going. 


DIVINATION BY DREAMS. 


{Iamblichos in “The Egyptian My- 
teries.” ) 


In regard to divining in sleep the: 1 
markest as follows: “When we 
asleep we often come, through dren 
to a perception of things that are z 
to occur. We are not in an ecstasr. 
of commotion, for the body lies at rd 
yet we do not ourselves apprehend tt 
things as clearly as when we are awal 

These things of which thou spez 
are likely to take place in human dre: 
and in those set in motion by the sor 
by our own thoughts, or by discourse, 
such things as arise from phamasies 
daily cares. These are sometimes ! 
and sometimes false; they sometime: 
upon actual fact, but they go, many t 
wide of the mark. 

The dreams, however, which 
termed “God-sent.” do not have t 
origin in the way which thou descr” 
On the contrary, either when slez 
leaving us and we are beginning 
awake, it happens that we hear a t 
expression in regard to things t» 
done; or it may be that the voices 
heard during the period between > 
awake and asleep, or when we have 
come entirely awake. Sometimes, 
an invisible and unbodied spirit enc 
passes the recumbent i 


persons in: 
circle, so as not to come to the sig 
of the individual, but to be prer 
in another joint sensation and unc 


standing. It makes a rustling svt 
when thus coming in, and also difur 
itself in every direction, without pr 
ducing any sense of contact: and it Ih 
wise accomplishes wonderful resule > 
setting free from ill conditions of © 
soul and also of the body. At othe 
times, however, a light beaming for 
bright and soft, the sight of the eyo. 
not only held fast, but it remains > 
even when they had been wide open te 
fore. But the other senses contin: 
awake, and are jointly conscious to 
certain degree as to how the gods a” 
visible in the light. Hence the mo 
viduals both hear what they say. at 
following with the thought. know wh: 
they do. Of course this is poreeny 
more perfectly when the eves are looks 
attentively, and the mind, being in È 
vigor, understands the things which 3’ 
performed, and the movement of the B 
holders is likewisein harmony. Thes 


1erefore, being so many and so different, 
re in nothing like human dreams. On 
re contrary, net only are the peculiar 
vakeful condition, the holding of the 
ght, the seizure resembling torpor 
catalepsis), the condition between sleep 
nd awake, and the recent awaking or 
ntire wakefulness, all of them divine, 
nd accordant with the receiving of the 
ods, but they are actually sent from the 
ods themselves, and a part of the divine 
vanifestations precedes them, after the 
aimer of such things. 

Banish, then, from the divine dreams 
a which particularly there is divination, 
ll notion that “we are asleep” in any 
ense whatever, and also the statement 
hat *we do not clearly apprehend the 
waning,” as applying to those who be- 
wold the divine apparitions. For not only 
s the presence of the gods manifest in a 
legree by no means inferior to those who 
inderstand such things, but if we must 
ell the truth, it is necessarily more exact 


ind distinct, and effects a more perfect - 


‘onsciousness in the former case than in 
he latter. Some, however, who do not 
ake cognizance of these proofs of 
treams which are truly oracular, but who 
hink that they are in some way common 
vith those that are merely human, fall 
arely, and by accident, upon those in 
vhich there is a foreknowing of the fu- 
ure. Hence they doubt whether there 
we any dreams that contain truth in any 
legree. Indeed this, it seems to me, dis- 
tets thee because of not knowing 
heir genuine tokens. But it is necessary 
hat thou shouldst prefer the true mean- 
ug of dreams before thy own notions, 
md follow out the whole argument in 
egard to divination during sleep. 
CONCERNING SPECTRAL FIGURES AND 
MATERIALIZATION, 


Thou also puttest forth this declara- 
ion: “Those who are able to reproduce 
he mystic figures (idola) are not to be 
wld in low esteem.” I shall wonder if 
my one of the theurgic priests who be- 
told the genuine ideal forms of the gods 
thould consent to allow them at all. For 
vhy should anybody consent to take idola 
w spectral figures in exchange for those 
hat have real being, and be carried from 
he very first to the last and lowest? 
Do we not know that as all things which 
ire brought into view by such a mode of 
shadowing are but imperfectly discern- 
ble, they are really phantoms of what is 
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genuine, and that they appear good to 
the seeming, but never are really so? 

Other things are in lke manner 
brought in, being carried along in the 
course of events, but nothing is rendered 
that is genuine or complete or distinct. 
But the mode of producing them is plain, 
for not God, but man, is the maker of 
them. Nor are they produced from 
single and intellectual essences, but from 
matter taken for the purpose. 

What that is good can come into exist- 
ence that germinates from matter and 
from the powers material and corporea! 
which exist with matter and in bodies? 
Is not the thing which owes existence to 
human art more impotent and of less im- 
portance than the persons themselves 
who gave it existence? By what art or 
skill is this spectral figure put into form? 
For it is said it is molded as by the skill 
of Demiurgus himself. But that skill is 
employed in the producing of genuine es- 
senices, never in the forming of mere 
spectral figures. Hence, the art of pro- 
ducing idola is a long way distant from 
Demiurgic creating. On the contrary, it 
does not preserve the analogy with Di- 
vine creating at all, For God creates all 
things, but not through the physical mo- 
tions of things in the sky or by those of 
particled matter or by the forces thus di- 
vided. But instead, it is by thoughts put 
into activity, by purposes and non-ma- 
terial ideals, through the sempiternal and 
supermundane soul, that he constructs 
the worlds, 

But the creator of the spectral figures, 
it is said, makes them as of the revolving 
stars. The thing does not have its exist- 
ence in the way as it is imagined. For 
as there are unlimited powers possessed 
by the gods in the sky, the last and low- 
est of all these is that of the realm of 
nature. But again, a part of this lowest 
power takes the lead by itself prior to 
generated existence, being inherent in the 
principles which contain the germs of 
things, and established in the immovable 
essences. The other part. however, cx- 
isting in the perceptible and visible mo- 
tions, and likewise in the auras and quali- 
ties from out of the sky, exercises do- 
minion over the whole visible order of 
things, in all which this last in the series 
rules as a deputed governor over the uni- 
versal realm of visible existence in the 
places around the earth. But in the 
realm of visible existence, and in the 
qualities of the auras perceptible to the 
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sense which are sent down from the sky. 
many differen! arts are brought into 
use, stich as medicine and gymimastics, 
and all others that harmonize with nature 
in their results. And what is more, the 
creating of spectral figures attracts from 
the auras a very indistinct portion of gen- 
erative energy. 

Hence, as the truth is so, it is right to 
make it known: That the individual 
creating the spectral figures employs in 
his procedures neither the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies nor the powers 
which exist in them by nature; and, in 
short, he is not able to come in contact 
with them, But as he follows the rules 
of an art, and does not proceed theurgic- 
ally, he deals with the last and most in- 
ferior emanations, manifestly, from their 
nature, about the extreme part of the 
universe. But these emanations being 
partially commingled with matter, I think 
that they are capable of changing to it, 
and likewise of taking new form and 
being modeled differently at different 
times. They likewise admit change of 
powers in these particulars from some to 
others. But such a diversity of energies, 
and the combination of so many powers 
pertaining to the realm of matter, are 
separated, not only from everything of 
divine creation, but also from everything 
of natural production. For nature per- 
forms its own works after one plan, and 
at once, by simple and uncomplicated 
operations. The fact remaims, accord- 
ingly, that such a manner of producing 
spectral figures by a commingling about 
the lowest and a manifest celestial in- 
flow, the things being yielded by the ce- 
lestial nature is by art. 

ne ene’ 
SOME LIFE CYCLES. 

Dr. Thomas E. Reed, M. D., in his re- 
cent work, “Sex, Its Origin and Deter- 
mination,” gives a valuable summary of 
the law of periodicity or cycles as it 
shows itself in some human and animal 
processes. He says: 

“The average time occupied in hatch- 
ing the eggs of many species of insects is 
three and one-half days. In some in- 
sects the period is one week and a half, 
as, for example, the black caterpillar. 
Others require from two to six weeks. 
The larve period of the bumble bee is 
exactly seven days, the moth six weeks. 
and the common black caterpillar six 
weeks. The wood-piercer bee is in the 


larval state four weeks. The hen lay 
eggs for three weeks and sets on then 
three more. Albini found that hens after 
separation from the cock for the firs 
week laid nothing but fertile eggs, but o 
the ninth and tenth days both fertile and 
infertile eggs were laid. On the twellth 
day all the eggs were infertile, but fer- 
tile eggs would again show and wer 
laid even as late as the eighteenth dav. 
From which we gather that the dav 
having the highest average of fertility 
were approximately the seventh and th: 
fourteenth. 

“The goose lays for two weeks, bi 
sets four. The pigeon sets for two werk: 
after having laid two weeks. The perio! 
of incubation for the ostrich egg is ev 
actly six weeks after four weeks of lav 
ing. In the higher mammials there ar 
so many conditions which may retar., 
ot hasten birth that the period of gests 
tion is not very accurately determine. 
Where it is, we generally find it limite: 
by a definite number of months or week» 
Laycock in one hundred and twenty: 
nine species of birds and animals fours 
only four exceptions to this rule, whi 
sixty- -seven were rigidly exact. ! 

“For a number of generations it $ 
been noticed that infectious fevers pre) 
sent certain periodic fluctuations, ] have 
been in the habit of noting these period 
changes in many forms of acute disease. 
In some it seems to be more easily recog: 
nized than in others. The ones where i 
is the most easily observed are tho 
which depend upon a hacterial infection: 
In very acute diseases we have noted tha: 
the termination of a full week generali 
brings a critical day. A distinet change 
usually occurs either for better or 1 
worse at that time. To a lesser degre 
this is true of the end of the three aw 
a half day period. Convalescence i 
often established at the end of the first er 
second week; or when death takes place 
it is more likely to occur on the seventh. 
fourteenth, or twenty-first day, or perhaps 
the fourth, eleventh, or eighteenth, an 
so on. These changes in the characte! 
of the symptom complex are not, per 
haps, so noticeable to the general pra 
titioner as they would be were all di 
eases allowed to run their natural cours: 

“A careful review of the incubatiot 
periods cited in various text-books wi! 
(although it must be admitted that tt 


status of the whole question is rather in- 
definite) if averaged support my own 
observations. Their relation to the 
monthly metabolic cycle or from another 
point of view the twelve-hour lunar cycle 
is clearly indicated. The incubation of 
typhoid is from seven to twenty-one 
days; varicella fourteen days; vaccina- 
tion twenty-four hours, while the papule 
will make its appearance on an average 
three and one-half days after the opera- 
tion. Smallpox has an incubation period 
of from seven to fourteen days. Scarlet 
fever averages three and one-half days; 
measles, ten and one-half days; while 
roetheln, or German measles, has about 
the same period. Whooping cough will 
average about ten and one-half days. 
The average of dengue is. probably three 
and one-half days.” : 
ee 
LOOKING FORWARD. 
(By Mrs. J. A. Dresser.) 

We have come together from varied 
interests with one end in view. We 
stand for the ideal that a new life, a 
new philosophy is coming into the world. 
Some of us are interested in applying it 
to healing; others care more for the 
philosophical elements; others still for 
its mystic and spiritual factors; and some 
for the religious point of view it pre- 
sents; but we are all united in the desire 
to interpert and to understand life as a 
whole in the light of it. 

As I look back through more than fifty 
years of experience I seem to see same- 
thing of the wonderful leading of the 
divine providence, and I look forward 
with deepening interest to the future 
which is unfolding. I see how Mr. 
Quimby grasped the thought which we 
all call new. He saw that mind and soul 
are paramount, that thought is substance, 
and that even love has body, and a power 
to heal. He saw the physical as the 
body of the inner world and the temple 
of the soul, and like all founders of a 
thing so great, he saw more keenly, more 
clearly and with more rational view, 
than those who followed him, the value 
of these truths. ; 

You all know how it was with this 
great truth that Mr. Quimby brought to 
light—how Christian Science came, how 
many followed blindly into wide ex- 
tremes and wild denials of the obvious 
facts of life, unbalanced im irrationality. 
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You all know how the saner ones came 
back, and now you see the inevitable 
crumbling of that structure before the re- 
turn of reason. And some of you re- 
member the efforts, thirty years ago, on 
the part of those who had become in- 
terested in these truths—like my husband 
and myself, who had been students under 
Mr. Quimby’s care—to begin the move- 
ment that has led on to this day, and 
that has ultimately produced this club and 
spread its influenec over the land. That 
evening when this club was formed, a 
few earnest men and women met to gain 
strength by unity. We were seeking for 
just what Mr. Quimby had sought for 
years before—to understand the relation 
between the soul, the mind and the body, 
believing that in this lay the key to our 
relation to God and to all life—the very 
seeret of philosophy. 

During the years of Mr. Quimby's 
practice of healing, he had sought for ` 
this scientific understanding. He had 
seen that mind is substance; he also saw 
that there is an intermediary substance be- 
tween mind and body, and he called this 
“spiritual matter.” He said this is the 
substance which receives all impressions 
hoth good and bad. This is the same in- 
termediary substance which the modern 
scientist speaks of as the “subconscious” 
mind—that Mr. Frederick W. H. Meyers 
called the “subliminal self’—that Swe- 
denborg means by the “limbus’—that Dr. 
Morton Prince explains in his new book, 
“The Unconscious,” 

Mr. Quimby’s researches were directly 
in line with the best of modern scientific 
thought, and with the best philosophical 
teaching of the past. He hoped to reduce 
to a science his theory that man is here 
and now a spiritual being, and that this 
intermediary substance of his nature is 
the basis of all his happiness or misery. 
The divine flows in with all love, wisdom, 
and power into every human soul, seek- 
ing embodiment there. In the supracon- 
seious degrees of the mind it is reecived 
in its integrity. This is the kingdom of 
heaven within. In the conscious mind 
it is received only in part. When the 
divine finds forms corresponding to il- 
self, there it lodges; but when the forms 
are out of correspondence it is perverted 
or lost. The life current is an active 
force; it is active, creative, formative. 
In the mind of man it must either build 
up or break down the divine image— 
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God's image in man, the very tabernacle 
of the divine life—From “A History 
of the New Thought Movement,” by 
Horatio I. Dresser. Published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
O 
ON EARNESTNESS. 

Earnestness is the path of immortality 
(Nirvana), thoughtlessness the path of 
death. Those who are in earnest do not 
die, those who are thoughtless are as if 
dead already. Those who are advanced 
in earnestness, having understood this 
clearly, delight in earnestness, and re- 
joice in the knowledge of the Ariyas {the 
elect). 

These wise people, meditative, steady, 
always possessed of strong power, attain 
to Nirvana, the highest happiness. 

If an earnest person has roused him- 
self, if he is not forgetful, if his deeds 
are pure, if he acts with consideration, 
if he restrains himself, and lives accord- 
ing to law—then his glory will increase. 

By rousing himself, by earestness, by 
restraint and control, the wise man may 
make for himself an island which no 
flood can overwhelm. 

Fools follow after vanity, men of evil 
wisdom. The wise man keeps earnest- 
ness as his best jewel. 

Follow not after vanity, nor after the 
enjoyment of love and lust! He who ts 
earnest and meditative, obtain ample joy. 

When the learned man drives away 
vanity by earnestness, he, the wise, 
climbing the terraced heights of wisdom, 
looks down upon the fools, serene he 
looks upon the toiling crowd, as one that 
stands on a mountain looks down upon 
them that stand upon the plain. 

Earnest among the thoughtless, awake 
among the sleepers, the wise man ad- 
vances like a racer, leaving behind the 
hack. 

By earnestness did Maghavan (Indra) 

rise to the lordship of the gods. People 
praise earnestness; thoughtlessness is al- 
wavs blamed. 
A Bhikshu hele ‘who delights 
in earnestness, who looks with fear on 
houghtlessness, moves about like fire, 
wring all his fetters, small or large. 

A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights 
in reflection, who looks with fear on 
houghtlessness, can not fall away (from 
us perfect state} he is close upon Nir- 
vana—From the Sanskrit. Translated 
by F. Max Meuiler. 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


The rules which must be obeved if the 
evolution of the soul is to take its normal 
course are clearly laid down in that won- 
derful book, “Light on the Path.” 

Kill out ambition. 

Kill out desire of life. 

Kill out desire of comfort. 

Kill out all sense of separateness. 

Kill out the desire for sensation. 

Kill out the hunger for growth. 

These aphorisms are frequently misun- 
derstood and therefore ridiculed. They 
do not imply asceticism, they do not im- 
ply denying one’s self all the pleasure of 
life, but they do mean that everything 
must be looked at from the standpoint 
of efficiency as.a warrior in the great 
war to which we have referred; they are 
the rules of battle, rules without which 
it is impossible to win the victory and 
without which one can become at best 
but a black magician. 

White and black magic, white and 
black magicians, these are terms which 
are found in almost any book on accult- 
ism, and with the fairy stories in our 
minds we are apt to look on them as pure 
superstition, or we may take them so 
seriously that we attempt to evoke spirits 
to do our bidding, after the old rituals 
or rituals invented by ourselves. 

What is a magician? One does not 
have to wear a robe, to have a wand, to 
burn incense and use evocations and in- 
cantations to be a magician. A magician 
is any one who uses or attempts to use 
forces not generally understood. As 
possessors of the superior knowledge oi 
nature given us by science, we would 
tightly pass as magicians before a sav 
age, and any power not possessed by the 
average man, or possessed by him in an 
inferior degree entitles its owner to rank 
as a magician. 

It is a fundamental rule that occult 
powers must not be used for personal 
purposes, and this is one of the reason: 
for the secrecy which has often been in- 
sisted on. Every power may be used to 
the disadvantage of others, and when so 
used the act constitutes nothing short of 
burglary. But the powers need not be 
what we understand as occult. We do 
not have to go back to Atlantis to see 
that the great curse of society at all times 
has been the abuse of superior intelli- 
gence by its possessors for persenal ag 


grandizement at the expense of others. 
It is the great problem today, the prob- 
lem which governments and social re- 
formers are struggling with. and which 
has been multiplied many umes by the 


power which intellect derives front 
science. 
The distinction between white and 


black magic is then very simple. He 
who makes use of his powers, his knowl- 
edge, his influence, for purposes which 
relate to himself and regardiess of their 
effects on others, is a black magician. 
He who uses them for the good of the 
world is a white magician. The black 
magician of today wears the business 
suit; his methods are very generally 
those approved or winked at by the law: 
he does not choose some dismal and 
lonely chamber, but has an office in a 
skyscraper and carries on his work 
through the stock exchange, the banks, 
and the mechanism of trade. We meet 
him by the dozens or the hundreds daily, 
and if we look we are likely to find 
traces of him in ourselves. Even if he 
thinks he loves his fellows, while he is 
really spending his time trying to ad- 
vance himself physically or spiritually 
without regard to whether others who 
need his help are getting it, in short, if 
his aims are selfish, no matter on what 
level. he belongs among the black 
magicians.—The O. E. Library Critic, 
1297 Q Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 
p a’ 


MULTIPLE THINKING. 


It has been asserted that the brain can 
function directly upon only one thought 
at a time and that the apparent multitude 
of matters considered by the mind in a 
minimum of time is due to the rapidity 
with which thought moves from one to 
the other. For instance, two objects that 
form one mental picture, as two horses, 
may be visualized at once: yet distant 
things, as a city and a mountain, are en- 
tertained by the mental faculties, not at 
the same instant, but in rapid succes- 
sion, 

Take the example of a man seated at 
a piano playing and singing. Before him 
is the sheet of music, perhaps new to 
him. In the lines and spaces the notes 
have different meanings or places in the 
octave of the keyboard, according as they 
are in the bass or the treble clef. The 
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player's two hands are busied with these 
two lines of music, which are thus of 
slightly different meaning and are alto- 
gether different in performance, having 
in common only harmony and time. 
There are also the composer's annota- 
tions, or directions for emphasis, to 
which the player gives regard or not, as 
he pleases. Then there are the printed 
words of the song to be read and to be 
sung. Also the player’s foot must some- 
times operate the pedal, which, in addi- 
tion, it is the experience that unrelated 
thoughts enter his mind: the probable 
pleasure or displeasure of the audience 
and even memories recent or far in the 
past. With all that the music must he 
executed in proper time. 

Thus at the same instant the performer 
may be busied with four lines of text: 
two of the notes, one of the musical an- 
notation, one of words; his foot operating 
the pedal, his two hands finding the notes 
on the keyboard to which he occasion- 
ally looks, while his voice is engaged in 
song, and his emotions enter into the 
singing and playing together with 
thought of external, unrelated matters. 

It seems too much to allow the argu- 
ment here that the entire reading is donc 
with infinite rapidity between the playing 
of the notes, and that the mind then di- 
rects the hands to press the keys and 
the foot to press the pedal and the voice 
to sing at the proper moment, and then 
releases itself from that part in order to 
sweep across the four lines of text for the 
next measure or part of a measure. It 
is true that the muscles have some an- 
tomatic powers, yet there must be some 
mental supervision simultaneously di- 
rected over the complete performance.—- 
New York Times, 

as 

We see that every erternal motion, act, 
gesture, whether voluntary or mechan- 
ical, organic or mental, is produced and 
preceded by taterna’ feeling or emotion, 
will or volition, and thought or mind. As 
no outward motion or change. when nor- 
mal, in man’s external body, can take 
place unless provoked by an inward im- 
pulse, . . . so with the external or mani- 
fested Universe. 

a 
The knowledge of this nether work — 

Sav, friend, what is it, false or true? 
The false. what mortal cares to know? 

The true, whatomertabhneterkiew? 
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The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 3 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
gions, philosopbies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION ILIGIER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all havea right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
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A DUEL. 


One wonders what there is about psy- 
chic research and spiritualism that seems 
to rob men of their judgment, their intel- 
lectual capacities, and their sense of evi- 
dential values. What strange power is 
this that can produce the extremes of a 
pathetic credulity on the one hand, and 
on the other a blankness of negation that 
can be described only as stupidity in its 
most dense form? 

Take, for example, the duel between 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is 
a spiritualist. Mr. Jerome is not. Both 
are men of literary eminence and with 
trained minds, well versed in the litera- 
ture of the day, and with all the facts at 
their disposal. We might reasonably ex- 
pect a discussion that would at least be 
aimed at some definite goal, that would 
at least show some slight wish to arrive 
at the truth. 

There is no sign of either. The dis- 
putants seem unable even to talk about 
the same thing, to arrive at some under- 
Standing as to the point in contention. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle relates a num- 
ber of psychic phenomena of the most 
ordinary kind, and assumes without a 
word of argument that they are produced 
by the spirits of the dead. For the most 
part they are not even good phenomena. 
They are plain ordinary ghost stories, 
such as schoolgirls tell each other after 
they have gone to bed. There is hardly 
an intelligent human being in civiliza- 
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Price Five Cents 
tion who has not had experiences of this 
kind. But to Sir Arthur they rank with 
the discovery of a new gospel. A young 
man is redeemed from drink after a clair- 
voyant has seen the spirit of his mother 
hovering over him. Here then is the 
new religion, and it is so simple that we 
wonder what the sages and saints of the 
world made such a pother about. All 
that we need do is to watch out for the 
hovering spirits, and employ a medium at 
$2 an hour to tell us what they are say- 
ing. All the mysteries of nature yield 
to the key so obligingly extended to us 
by Sir Arthur, and for the moment we 
are inclined to wonder if this can really 
be the creator of Sherlock Holmes. We 
should like to employ Sherlock Holmes 
on some of the prol:lems submitted to us 
by Sir Arthur. Never was there so en- 
gaging a simplicity, such winning can- 
dor. There is nothing that Sir Arthur 
will not believe. There is nothing that 
he will not offer to us on the overwhelm- 
ing evidence that some one told him so. 

All this is amusing enough. It is silly, 
but it is not actually stupid, and it seems 
that we must choose between the two. 
For the stupidity we must go to Mr. Je- 
rome. Mr. Jerome does not stay to in- 
quire whether psychic phenomena actually 
occur. Ife does not stay to inquire about 
anything. He merely denies. Evidence 
has no weight with him whatever. Faced 
with psychic phenomena now to be num- 
bered by tens of thousands, guaranteed 
by countless observers, ¢ including. the 
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ripest scientific minds of the day, he re- 
minds us that hundreds of years ago 
there were persons of repute who said 
nat they had seen witches riding on 
broomsticks. Presumably they had seen 
nothing of the sort. They were misled 
by a fixed idea, and by the spirit of the 
age. Therefore there are no psychic 
phenomena. Since witches do not ride 
pon broomsticks, therefore there is no 
such thing as clairvoyance, clairandience, 
elepathy, materializations, nor appari- 
ions, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William 
Crookes, Alfred Russell Wallace, all the 
members of the Society for Psychical 
Research, thousands of competent ob- 
servers in every country in the world, are 
all to he classified with the Salem witch 
hunters. We wonder if Mr. Jerome be- 
lieves in the battle of Waterloo. Prob- 
ably not. Certainly we should not wel- 
come the task of proving it to him. 
Probably he does not believe in aero- 
planes, If reputable persons hunderds of 
years ago could be so deceived about 
witches riding on broomsticks, why should 
we believe reputable people today who 
say that they have seen men riding in 
aeroplanes? 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Je- 
rome between them go far to destroy our 
confidence in the trained mind. The one 
is indescribably silly, and the other is in- 
describably stupid. The points at issue 
are, first, whether psychic phenomena da 
occur, and secondly, why they occur. 
There is also another point, and one that 
is less easy of settlement. We should like 
to know why the realm of psychic phe- 
nomena should produce such infantile 
credulities as those of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and such mental densities as those 
of Mr. Jerome. 

pene eee 


INDIA. 


It is commonly believed that Theoso- 
phists look to India for spiritual light 
and knowledge, and that a certain pe- 
culiar sanctity is attached to Indian phi- 
losophy. This belief is sustained by the 
current theosophical use of a Sanskrit 
terminology, and also, be it said, by a 
tendency to credulity and superstition to 
which the Theosophist is quite as prone 
as other people, and often more so, 

The use of Sanskrit terminology, which 
should be restrained as much as possible, 
is a matter of convenience. The Sans- 


krit language is extraordinarily rich in 
philosophical terms, and therefore i 
lends itself to a precision of speech other- 
wise impossible. Psychology is a new 
science in the West. In the East it i: 
immemorially ancient. It has a vocabu- 
lary of large dimensions and of peculiar 


accuracy. Moreover, it is to be remem- | 


bered that many of the theosophical | 


tenets are generally accepted throughout 


the East and the language of India has 


been molded to their expression. 

But this ought not to create the im- 
pression that Theosophy is an Indian 
system or that the Theosophist holds the 
Hindu in special reverence. Nor nee. 
the Theosophist feel that he is in any 
way called upon to defend the extrava- 
gances of Hindu thought, or the con- 
servatisms, sometimes barbarous, of the 
Hindu social system. If some emphasis 
has been placed upon the religious litera- 
ture of India it is not necessarily because 
it is superior, but because it is different 
and because it tells old truths in a new 
way, and displays the diamond from : 
new angle. If the writer may be per- 
mitted to express an individual opinion 
it would be to the effect that the Bible 
contains more occult truth directly re- 
vealed than all the books of India prt 
together and that its study would be fa: 
more fruitful. But unfortunately ouz 
minds have been indurated, ossified, to- 
ward the Bible. We are no longer able 
to read it with minds free from the 
blight of theology and creed. We are nv 
longer able to look directly at its occult 
teachings and to realize their tremendou- 
significances. In the whole realm o! 
such writings there is nothing more oc- 
cult than “The Song of Solomon.” noth- 
ing more rich in magical lore than “Gen- 
esis,” nothing more illuminating than the 
sayings of Jesus or the events of his life. 
Never have the secrets of the ages been 
cast abroad with a more lavish hand than 
in “Revelations.” 

There is no reason to suppose that India 
is more spiritual than America, much 
reason to believe the contrary. Stagnation 
is mot spiritual, Motion is the first law of 
nature. The Theosophical Society was 
founded in America, not in India, and 1 
is among the Brahmans of India that we 
must look for its most relentless and most 
subtle enemies. It is precisely among 
those Theosophists who have anchore! 


their faith to India, who have fallen un- 
der the spell of India, that we find that 
spiritual exclusiveness, one might say 
that spiritual pride, that is the negation 
of Theosophy and its disgrace. From 
them alone come claims of spiritual su- 
periority, It is they who fit the halo of 
“leadership” to their own heads, prating 
of a knowledge that they do not possess, 
and misusing the knowledge that they do 
possess. It is probably true that there 
are more people in America than in 
India who are earnestly and faithfully 
seeking to suppress their lower natures 
by faithful service to others. It is prob- 
ably equally true that occult knowledge 
may be obtained more easily in America 
than in India. Certainly the place for 
the American student is in America, and 
not in India, and he is more likely to find 
his teacher among those of his own race 
than of any other. And all this may be 
said without depreciation of the debt that 
we owe to Aryavarta, 


e ` 
FROM THE DHAMMAPADA. 
THOUGHT. 


As a fletcher makes straight his arrow, 
a wise man makes straight his trembling 
and unsteady thought, which is difficult 
to guard, difficult to hold back. 

As a fish taken from his watery home 
and thrown on the dry ground, our 
thought trembles all over in order to 
escape the dominion of Mara (the 
tempter). 

It is good to tame the mind, which is 
difficult to hold in and flighty, roaming 
wherever it listeth; a tamed mind brings 
happiness. 

Let the wise man guard his thoughts, 
for they are difficult to perceive, very 
artful, and they rush wherever they list: 
thoughts well guarded bring happiness. 

Those who bridle their mind, which 

ravels far, moves about alone, is with- 
out a body, and hides in the chamber (of 
he heart), will be free from the bonds 
of Mara (the tempter). 
If a man’s thoughts are unsteady, if 
he does not know the true law, if his 
peace of mind is troubled, his knowledge 
will ever be imperfect. 

If a man’s thoughts are not dissipated. 
if his mind is not perplexed, if he has 
ceased to think of good or evil, then there 
is no fear for him while he is watchful. 

Knowing that this body is (fragile) 
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like a jar, and making this thought firm 
like a fortress, one should attack Mara 
(the tempter) with the weapon of knowl- 
edge, one should watch him when con- 
quered, and should never rest. 

Before long, alas! this body will lie on 
the earth, despised, without understand- 
ing, like a useless log. 

Whatever a hater may do to a hater, 
or an enemy to an enemy, a wrongly- 
directed mind will do us greater mis- 
chief. 

Not a mother, not a father will do so 
much, nor any other relative; a well- 
directed mind will do us greater service. 

SN 
PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 

In spite of the injunction by the 
Bishop of London, many British clergy- 
men are adherents of the doctrine of 
spiritualism (says the Literary Digest). 
Besides these, according to Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, there are at least fifty pro- 
fessors so minded in various seats of 
learning. The bishop, at a great meeting 
in Hyde Park, we are told, warned his 
hearers “against tampering with such 
things, as if they were still uncanny and, 
possibly, unclean—a verdict that was 
common enough a few years ago.” “Many 
have been led astray,” said the bishop, 
to which Sir Arthur replies: “How 
strange that the church should attack us 
for confirming its own doctrine of im- 
mortality—its basic creed, in fact.” Str 
Arthur, especially since the war began, 
has been one of the outstanding figures 
in the ranks of believers in spiritualism 
which have been enormously swelled in 
England in the past five years. He has 
delivered many lectures besides writing a 
book called “The New Revelation,” and 
Mr. Charles Dawhbarn, who interviews 
him for the London Daily Chronicle, says 
“it is notorious that he has been greatly 
attacked for his advocacy of the new 
cause and has lost friends thereby.” Sir 
Arthur's faith is so firm that he thinks 
“we could knock sideways many of our 
objectors if only they had been present 
at a sitting” held not long since in his 
own house. ‘It is thus recounted by him: 


it was very touching and convincing. A 
young man, highly connected on both sides, 
but unfortunately a dipsomaniac, had been 
cared for and saved by two Americans, both 
spiritualists who had brought him into touch 
with his own dead mother. These Americans 
sat with us at a séance here; and the mother 
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controlled one of them. It was wonderful to 
ear this sweet, purely English voice coming 
out of the throat of an American. 

The incident began by the medium, with 
a fellow-American, walking down Oxford 
Street. Both were attracted by the dejected 
igure of a young man in front of them. 
They saw by clairvoyance the vision of a 
woman bending over him with infinite tender- 
ness. It was his mother. And now we have 
he pleasure of knowing that the young man 
is utterly reformed. 

He has given up his bad habits, and his 
two psychical friends are taking him away 
to America, where he will have, at least, no 
temptation to drink. 

I shall never forget the beauty of the 
séance. We were greatly affected when we 
heard the medium, in a voice so clear and 
sweet, sing two lines of the mother’s favorite 
hymn, “Sun of my soul.” The medium is a 
chaplain, I may tell you, and I have advised 
him to give up his ministry and devote him- 
self to psychical work. 


Because the churches have failed in the 
present crisis, Sir Arthur maintains, 
spiritualism has been the gainer. People 
get cold comfort from ordinary religion: 


Sermons are full of windy words and dog- 
matic assertions. Men have largely ceased to 
go to church. It is not that they are irre 
ligious. It is that they have outgrown this 
presentment of religion. Is it not remarkable 
that in the lectures that I have delivered up 
and down the country quite half my audience 
are men? 

I myself was skeptical in the early days. 
As a young medical man I was a materialist, 
though I believed in God because I felt that 
behind the “immutable laws” must be Some- 
body who had made the laws immutable. You 
remember that Napoleon, when on his way ta 
Egypt, pointed to the stars and inquired of 
his staff—no doubt skeptics to a man— 
“Gentlemen, who made these?” Well, that 
was my view. But I was a doubter—I wanted 
proof of everything. In spiritualism, as I can 
now see, I spent too long a time in demand- 
ing proofs of things already proved. 

I have long since passed the stage of in- 
quirer or investigator. Proofs! My dear sir, 
my shelves are full of them. [Sir Arthur 
pointed to the numerous books on the subject 
—over one hundred in number—which stared 
from shelf above shelf in his Hbrary.] 

It is not true that scientists are divided 
about the genuineness of the communications. 
It is true that Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and 
others rejected them, but without adequate 
examination. 

Huxley was “not interested”; Spencer re- 
sisted spiritualism on a priori grounds. In- 
deed, one may say that these distinguished 
scientists, so splendid in their own domain. 
adopted an unscientific attitude toward these 
new phenomena. 

The scientists who have examined into the 
manifestations are almost unanimous in he- 
Heving them, though they differ upon the re- 
ligious interpretation. Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
Wiliam Crookes, Russel Wallace, and at least 
fifty professors could be quoted upon our side. 


Many clergymen are adherents in spite of the 
Bishop of London's injunction. 


Sir Arthur's picture of the Heaven of 
the New Revelation has nothing to do 
with “harps” or “celestial choirs”: 


But there is a great deal of a higher in- 
tellectual life stript of grossness and ma- 
terialism—the curse of the present day. 
Therein the inhabitants follow their destiny 
much as we do here. Those who are intel- 
lectual pursue their speculations and their 
artistic pursuits, and every gift finds its full 
fruition there. Those who were less spiritual 
on earth remain in some intermediate state 
until they are ready to progress. 

Heaven, as we understand it, is the final 
goal of all. The passing period of develop- 
ment varies according to the advancement 
or merit of the soul. But it is strange to 
find persons of apparently inferior position 
on earth occupying there an exalted place. 
For the man who has worked up from humble 
beginnings is likely to be more highly con- 
sidered than he who has had every advantage. 
but has been comparatively inactive through. 
out his life. 

Nor is one’s individuality merged in the 
new world. One is broadened, but is stili 
tinged by the old views. The teaching of the 
other world is that all religions are good a: 
long as they lead to spirituality, and are bad 
as far as they retard it. The man of low 
spiritual stature is longer traveling throug: 
to the higher plane than the other. He is iso- 
lated from contact with the best spirits, save 
when they descend to him upon missionary 
work. 


It was at one of the largest memorial 
services held in London that the bishop 
uttered his warning against spiritualists. 
naming Sir Arthur especially as one to 
be guarded against. In the indirect man- 
ner favored by English journalism we 
get from the London Morning Post the 
gist of the bishop's statements, and it is 
curious to note that his warnings are ac- 
companied with the recital of an incident 
the spiritualists might claim as testimony 
to their faith: 


In the course of his address, delivered from 
a drumhead, the Bishop of London said that, 
athey were assembled in memory of 700,00, 
dead soldiers and 57,000 dead sailors. Hei 
would say to the bereaved that the honor of] 
God was pledged that they should see theif 
loved ones again. Were the dead far fron 
them? No. He knew the case of a hey of 
nineteen who was killed by falling 13,000 fet 
from a shattered airplane. Shortly afterward 
his mother saw his form, wondrously bright. 
come up to her, and she felt his arms around 
her, and his lips on her. And then in a vere 
of indescribable tenderness the boy sail 
“No, mummy, I am not allowed to come bic 
to you on earth again,” and vanished. 

Our faith, continued the preacher, did = 
depend on these visions, but they enfor 
what we were promised. The huser 


brother, or son was exactly the same five 
minutes after death as he was before. Have 
nothing to do, said the Bishop of London, 
with this attempted communication with the 
dead.* He believed such attempts were lead- 
ing many away. He believed himself that it 
was a sin to seek to know what one could 
not know. Let great scientists, let Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Conan Doyle, do what they 
liked, but do not let the ordinary mourner 
spend his hours in trying to get into com- 
munication with the dead. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, equally distin- 
guished with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
as a man of letters, takes issue with the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes: Writing in 
“Common Sense,” Mr. Jerome says: 


With gladness would I accept a new re- 
ligion “founded upon human reason on this 
side and upon spirit inspiration upon the 
other.” But what are we offered? On this 
side the darkened room, the ubiquitous tam- 
bourine, the hired medium (sometimes “de- 
tected in trickery” and sometimes not), now 
tied into a chair, and now locked up in an 
iron cage; the futile messages, proved fre- 
quently to be “concoctions,” vague prophecies 
of the kind that we can read in any “Old 
Moore’s Almanac.” These things do not ap- 
peal to my reason. We have descriptions 
given to us of the spiritual world that are 
supposed to clinch the matter. It is a de- 
scription of the sort of place that everybody 
wants to go to. All our more respectable 
earthly desires will be gratified. Life’s little 
luxuries we shall continue to enjoy without 
trouble and expense. We are to be reunited 
to our loved ones, and everybody is to be 
good looking and aged about thirty. We are 
to be very, very happy. Am I asked to ac 
cept this sort of thing as proof of “spirit in- 
spiration”? 

Where is this “new religion”? 
spiritualism preach? Or is it content with 
the world as it is? I take the last five years. 
Has spiritualism done anything—is it doing 
anything—to help man to be less brutal, less 
hypocritical, less greedy? Has it done any- 
thing—is it doing anything—-to lessen the 
appalling wickedness that is threatening, like 
“some foul weed, to poison the whole earth? 
For five years savagery and cruelty have been 
preached to us from pulpit and from press. 
Our children are being taught it at their 
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mothers’ knees. Vengeance and hatred are 
the new virtues. Christ, amid roars of laugh- 
ter, is mocked in our parliaments. What 


has spiritualism done—what is it doing—to 
help mankind to recover its senses, its man- 
hood; to rescue its soul from being withered 
by lust and passion? 


pa 


Atma neither progresses, forgets, nor 
remembers. It does not belong to this 
plane: it is but the Ray of Light eternal 
which shines upon, and through, the 
darkness of matter—-when the latter is 
willing. 
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THE MOON. 

(The following interesting information 
with regard to the Moon is taken from “The 
Adolfo Stahl Lectures in Astronomy,” just 
published by the Stanford University Press. 
The lecture in question is by R. G. Aitken.) 

I said just now that the Moon always 
keeps the same face turned toward the 
Earth. This is true in a general way, 
but the statement is not quite exact. 
The Moon’s equator is inclined 6% de- 
grees to the plane of its orbit, conse- 
quently at one time in each month its 
north pole is tipped 614 degrees toward 
us, and two weeks later its south pole is 
similarly tipped. Therefore we see a 
little beyond first one pole and then the 
other each month. This slight vibration 
we call the /ibration in latitude. Fur- 
ther, since the moon's orbit is an ellipse 
its motion in its orbit will be variable. 
being slower when it is farthest from 
the Earth and faster when it is nearest; 
but its motion of rotation on its axis is 
perfectly uniform. This produces what 
we call the bration in longitude and per- 
mits us to “see alternately a few degrees 
around the eastern and western edges of 
the lunar globe.” Finally, the Moon 
when it rises and when it sets is prac- 
tically on a plane passing through the 
centre of the Earth while we are about 
4000 miles above that plane; therefore 
we look a little past the western limb of 
the Moon as it rises and a little past its 
eastern limb as it sets. The net result is 
that 41-100 of the Moon is always visible, 
41-100 is never visible, and the remaining 
18-100, along the limbs, is sometimes 
visible and sometimes not. 

The Moon is so near the Earth that its 
distance can be measured with very great 
accuracy. One method of doing this is, 
in principle, precisely like that which a 
surveyor employs to determine the dis- 
tance to an inaccessible object. The sur- 
veyor measures off a base line of suitable 
length from beth ends of which the ob- 
ject is visible. At each end he then 
measures the angle included between the 
other end of the line and the object. 
This gives him a triangle in which he 
knows the size of three independent parts 
—one side and two angles—and from 
these he can readily compute the other 
parts, In the case of the Moon we meas- 
ure its distance from the zenith at two 
stations having nearly the same longitude 
but widely separated in latitude, the ob- 
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servatories at Greenwich, England, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope, South Africa, 
for example. Knowing the latitudes of 
our stations we have for our base line 
the length of the line between them 
drawn through the Earth’s crust, and the 
measures of the Moon’s zenith distance 
supply our angles. Then we calculate 
the distance from each observatory to 
the Moon and from these values the dis- 
tance to the Moon from the Earth’s 
centre. The mean value has been found 
to be 238,862 miles; but it is easier to 
remember the value 240,000 miles, a 
round number that is sufficiently exact 
for any one except the specialist. Hav- 
ing the Moon’s distance, our measures of 
its apparent angular diameter can be con- 
verted into miles. This leads to the 
figures 2160 miles, a little more than one- 
fourth the diameter of the Earth. 

Several of the satellites of Jupiter and 
of Saturn are fully as large as or even 
larger than our Moon, but the planets 
themselves are so much larger than the 
Earth that the contrast between planet 
and satellite is very much greater. Our 
Moon, in fact, ought really to be called 
the Earth’s companion rather than its 
satellite. Viewed from Venus or from 
Mars it would easily be seen without the 
telescope, forming with the Earth a beau- 
tiful double star. 

It is its nearness to us, however, rather 
than its size, that makes the Moon the 
only body except the Sun which exer- 
cises a direct influence upon our lives 
here on the Earth. I am speaking now 
from the strictly utilitarian point of view. 
Planets could be completely destroyed 
and the stars hidden from our sight and 
in one sense our lives would go on with- 
out the slightest inconvenience, though 
our intellectual and spiritual loss would 
be immeasurable. But let the Moon be 
annihilated! Immediately the effect 
would be felt in nearly every shipping 
port in the world. The ships in dock 
could not get out; the ships outside could 
not get in: and the maritime commerce 
of the world would be thrown into dire 
confusion, for the Moon is the principal 
factor in producing the tides. The Sun 
also raises tides on the Earth, but its 
effect is only half that of the Moon. 

We can not enter now upon the story 
of the tides; that would make a lecture 
in itself. But I want to take up one 
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point very briefly. If the Moon raises 
tides upon the Earth, then the Earth must 
likewise exercise a tidal strain upon the 
Moon and because the Earth's Mass is so 
much the greater of the two, this strain 
must be about twenty times that exerted 
by the Moon upon the Earth. We think 
of the tides as a phenomenon connected 
with the ocean, but a moment's reflection 
will make it clear that the pull of the 
Moon, under the law of gravitation, is 
just as strong upon the solid crust of the 
continents. The waters of the ocean are 
freer to move, that is all. Now it can be 
shown mathematically that when a body 
rotates upon its axis in the same direction 
as its motion in its orbit, and the rotation 
time is shorter than the revolution period, 
such a tidal force acts as a brake to slow 
up the rotational motion until the two 
periods are equal. It is thought by most 
astronomers that the Moon originally ro- 
tated much faster than it does now and 
that the cumulative effect of the Earth's 
tidal action upon it through the ages is 
responsible for the fact that now its rota- 
tion time equals its revolution period, in 
other words, for the observed fact that it 
now keeps the same face always turned 
toward the Earth. 
e 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


(The following article from an early num- 
ber of the Theosophical Review is of interest 
in view of recent speculations on extra-Nep- 
tunian planets.) 

The students of Theosophy who corre- 
late its teachings with the speculations of 
the most advanced science, are gratified 
from time to time in the finding results 
of occult research more or Jess confirmed 
by the pioneers of orthodox investiga- 
tion—nearly all of whom would reject 
with contumely the aid of any supernor- 
mal hint or guidance. Stepping into the 
silent realms of the supposed unknown. 
these explorers are too intent upon their 
quest to observe the half-obliterated 
footprints which tell of others who have 
trodden those paths before. A somewhat 
notable illustration of this priority of oc- 
cultism in scientific discovery has just 
become available in regard to the two 
extra-Neptunian planets of which the ex- 
istence is recorded in our Theosaphic 
literature. Our readers may find it in- 
teresting in this connection te turn te 
Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s book, “The Growth 


of the Soul.” In Chapter X, which treats 
of “The System to Which We Belong,” 
will be found (pp. 271-272), the state- 
ment that: “The life with which Nep- 
tune is concerned is not calculated to at- 
tain very high levels; but, on the other 
hand, this wonderful cosmic organism is 
especially interesting for an astronomical 
reason. Connected in evolution with 
Neptune there are in fact two other 
planets physically belonging to our sys- 
tem which have not yet fallen a prey to 
telescopic ‘research. One of them may 
ultimately be discovered by ordinary 
means: the outermost lies far beyond the 
range of physical instruments, for not 
merely is its distance appalling to the 
imagination, but the light it would throw 
back to us by reflection from the sun is 
exceedingly feeble. . . . At that distance 
the light of the sun would barely make 
darkness visible. And for any warmth 
the distant planet may require, it must be 
dependent chiefly on influences with 
which physical science on this earth at 
present is ill acquainted.” 

So much for the record of the occult 
research; now for the confirmation. 
This may be found in the ‘Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh” (Vol. 
XXII, p. 370), which report a paper re- 
cently read before the society by Pro- 
fessor Forbes. In an abstract which ap- 
peared in the Atheneum of October 5th 
it is stated that the professor gave: “The 
results of calculations which he con- 
sidered to point to the existence of an 
unknown planet far exterior to Neptune, 
and moving at a mean distance from the 
sun equal to about one hundred times 
that of the earth. This is founded on 
the aphelion distances of a considerable 
number of comets whose orbits are sup- 
posed to have become elliptical by the 
perturbing action of the hypothetical 
planet. The five comets observed in 1264 
and 1556 were formerly thought to be 
identical, and another return was ex- 
pected about 1848, which did not, how- 
ever, occur. Professor Forbes now sug- 
gests that the planet in question, which 
he thinks is really a large one, though it 
would of course be of feeble light at so 
great a distance, greatly altered the orbit 
of the comet of 1556, and that this comet 
is in fact identical with the third comet 
of 1844, discovered by Wilmot on the 
19th of December in that year. This 
theory is derived from the assumed place 
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‘of the supposed planet, which he con- 


siders to be now situated in about longi- 
tude 181 degrees.” 

Whether the mathematical calculations 
will ever be confirmed by visual demon- 
stration of the dark planet's existence is a 
nice point on which to speculate. Per- 
haps there is a remote chance of its oc- 
culting some bright star, and thus (if its 
position could be determined with pre- 
cision) revealing itself objectively. But 
considerations of this sort may best be 
left to our astronomers. 

ea gatos 
WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

The ant may also, for all we know, see 
the avenging finger of a Personal God in 
the hand of the urchin who, under the 
impulse of mischief, destroys, in one mo- 
ment, its anthill, the labor of many weeks 
—long years in the chronology of in- 
sects. The ant, feeling it acutely, may 
also, like man, attribute the undeserved 
calamity to a combination of Providence 
and sin, and see in it the result of the 
sin of the first parent. 


Science is before a dead wall, on the 
face of which she traces, as she imagines, 
great physiological and psychic dis- 
coveries, every one of which will be 
shown, later on, to be no better than cob- 
webs, spun by her scientific fancies and 
illusions. 


Were a truly learned Occult-Alchemist 
to write the “Life and Adventures of an 
Atom,” he would secure thereby the su- 
preme scorn of the modern Chemist, 
though perchance also his subsequent 
gratitude. 


The whole Kosmos is guided, con- 
trolled, and animated by almost endless 
series of Hierarchies of sentient Beings. 
each having a mission to perform, and 
who—whether we give them one name 
or another, whether we call them Dhyan 
Chohans or Angels—are “Messengers” 
in the sense only that they are the agents 
of Karmic and Cosmic Laws, 


The whole order of Nature evinces a 
progressive march towards a higher life. 
There is design in the action of the 
seemingly blindest forces, 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: i 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua! 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed o 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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DEATH AND AFTER. 


When Dr. Johnson saw a troupe of 
performing dogs he said that there was 
nothing remarkable in what they did, but 
it was remarkable that they should do it 
at all. In the same way we may say that 
there is nothing remarkable about Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s article in the Yale Re- 
view, but it is remarkable that it should 
be there at all. That the organ of one 
of our greatest universities should print 
an article favorable to spiritualism is a 
presage of which it would be hard to 
exaggerate the significance. 

But the article itself is disappointing. 
It is partially reproduced in these col- 
umns, not because it adds in any way to 
our knowledge, for it does not, but in 
order that we may record what the world 
is saying and doing in matters psychic. 
It is a rather pitiful record, take it all 
in all, but none the less there may be 
some comfort in the fact that the world 
does move, however slowly. 

Sir Oliver Lodge ‘has all the mis- 
guided and narrow-angle enthusiasm of 
the pioneer. His whole horizon is filled 
with the few dust specks he thinks he 
has discovered, and he is quite unaware 
that they seem to be so large only be- 
cause they are so close to his eye, in the 
same way that a penny can be used to 
hide the moon. In common with Sir 
Conan Doyle he believes that he has 
been in communication with the dead, 
and at once he can see nothing in the 
whole range of spiritual philosophy ex- 
cept a similarity of aim and of method. 


One would suppose that the whole hier- 
archy of saints and sages had lived for 
no other reason than to preach the doc- 
trine of spirit communication, and that 
they may now be invited to make way 
for Sludge the medium with his trumpet 
séances, his materializations, and all the 
horrid paraphernalia of modern research. 
Every Gospel, says Sir Oliver, “con- 
cludes with incidents of this nature.” 
This is not true of any one of the Gos- 
pels, although it is true that the Gospels 
contain incidents related to mediumship 
and to what is called spirit communica- 
tion. They tell us of men possessed of 
devils that were driven forth by those 
who had the requisite spiritual knowl- 
edge, and who would have looked upon 
mediumship as equivalent to spiritual 
death and damnation. These are the 
only parallels to modern psychic phe- 
nomena that are to be found in the Gos- 
pels, although the Old Testament gives 
us the story of the Witch of Endor, an- 
other example of mediumship, and from 
an operator who would probably have 
laughed to scorn the efforts of her mod- 
ern imitators. That the mighty works of 
initiated adepts should thus be identified 
with the maunderings and gibberings of 
a Paladino is calculated to arouse a feel- 
ing of physical nausea that is in no way 
mitigated by the colossal conceit that in- 
spires the comparison. Modern psy- 
chical science has discovered nothing ex- 
cept what may be called the kitchen mid- 
dens of antiquity. Exploring the garbage 
pails of the astral world, it, announces 
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proudly that it has found the Pearl of 
Great Price. But its smell betrayeth it. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is not quite candid. 
He conveys the impression that he is 
speaking in the name of Psychic Science, 
that he is in some way its spokesman, 
and that his conclusions are those now 
generally held by those who have equal 
access to and acquaintance with the evi- 
dence. It is not so. There are many 
investigators who are in possession of 
all the evidence, and whose powers of 
analysis and interpretation are equal to 
his own, and who do not believe in our 
power to communicate with the dead. 
They believe that the phenomena are to 
be explained in quite other ways. 

Nor can we assent to the assertion 
that the immortality of the soul would 
be established in any way whatever even 
though the truth of spirit communica- 
tion were to be demonstrated beyond all 
cavil, A communication from a “dead” 
man would prove no more than that he 
was alive when the communication was 
made. There would be in it no evidence 
that he would continue to live. A letter 
from Paris proves no more than that the 
writer was alive when he wrote the let- 
ter. It contains no assurances whatever 
for the future, still less of his immor- 
tality. 

Let those who are in doubt study the 
evidence—all of it, not selected portions. 
It is easily available. In the meantime 
let them remain unaffected by the opin- 
ions of Sir Oliver Lodge, which are— 
the opinions of Sir Oliver Lodge. 

ed 


THE “LIVING DEAD MAN.” 


Our interest in the “living dead man,” 
an interest that has been steadily waning 
with the deterioration of the quality of 
is communications, now gives place to 
an interest in his scribe or amanuensis, 
Elsa Barker. For she is by far the more 
significant entity of the two. It will be 
remembered that her first ventures in au- 
omatic writing were received with an 
enthusiasm appropriate to a new evangel. 
Here at last were communications that 
were proof against the most rigorous 
tests. Elsa Barker’s reputation was be- 
yond challenge. Whatever she said 
“went.” And the “living dead man” had 
something to say that was of inestimable 
value to the world. She says herself 
that she was overwhelmed with letters 
from the suffering and the bereaved. 


She was the peculiarly favored vehicle 
of messages vital alike to the individual 
and the community. We were inclined 
to envy Elsa Barker. She was evidently 
among the chosen people. 

But now a change seems to come o'er 
the spirit of her dream. Here we have 
a third volume of the letters, but at once 
we miss the note of spontaneity and ol 
willing service that marked the earlier 
collections. We wonder what is the mat- 
ter with Elsa Barker. Can it be that she 
has wearied of well-doing? Can it be 
that she has doubts of the identity of her 
ghostly correspondent? How else shall 
we account for a reluctance to continue 
the rôle of scribe, a reluctance to which 
she frankly confesses? She says, “I felt 
in February, 1918, that I had a right to 
say that the incident was closed.” And 
again, “Of course if I should feel 
strongly impelled to do automatic writing 
I should do it, trusting to that destiny 
which is another name for causes beyond 
our comprehension; but it was the 
strength of my ‘inner protest’ that made 
me realize that I had gone far enough 
along the line.” 

It is profoundly disappointing. No! 
thus have the prophets and their mes- 
sengers abandoned their tasks. What 
more disturbing than this picture of the 
“living dead man,” eager to communi- 
cate his wisdom to the world, but frus- 
trated by the unwillingness of the one 
person qualified to transmit it? We must 
confess to a grave disillusionment. 
Either Elsa Barker herself is lacking in 
devotion to the cause of a humanity 
yearning for communications, or she has 
her own doubts as to the value of those 
communications and as to their source. 

But how then does it happen that wt 
have a third volume of these letters in 
spite of Elsa Barker’s reluctance to give 
us a third volume? The answer to thi: 
question is worthy of all the attention 
that we are likely to give to it. It may 
even serve as a warning to those cov- 
etous of the powers of the medium and 
rashly willing to liberate forces that thes 
do not understand and that they can nel 
control. 

The answer is to be found in the firs 
of the letters here set forth. The “livirg 
dead man” is reproachful, and he passe: 
easily from the stage of reproach to th! 
of menace. He hasa keen sense of th 


value of his own writings. Authors 
usually have. He is indignant at the un- 
accountable reluctance of Elsa Barker to 
receive them, a reluctance that has led to 
difficulties and delays. He says: “I 
should have spoken to you before, but 
you would not let me. Child! . Would 
you stand in the way with your personal 
wishes, and your shrinkings that are also 
wishes of a negative kind?” Can such 
things be? he seems to ask. The gods 
speak, and mortals are unwilling to hear. 
The “living dead man” is evidently not 
without his little vanities. We have met 
authors still in the flesh who are simi- 
larly unwilling to realize that no one 
wants to read them. 

His case is certainly a hard one. He 
can not speak to any one but Elsa Barker, 
and Elsa Barker is too busy to be 
bothered. Que faire? Well, he is not 
without resources, and this is what he 
says: “Blocked by your will to avoid 
this labor, I sought another entrance; 
but it was too much encumbered by 
prejudices and preconceived ideas, and 
all the litter of mental fragments that 
had accumulated through years of resi- 
dence in a creed-bound place. You who 
have dwelt but briefly in many tents have 
no obstructions at your door, save such 
as are placed by your will, and those I 
now sweep away. I shall pass in and 
out, and speak to you as I choose.” 

There we have it. Coercion and a 
threat. The “living dead man” will 
henceforth do as he pleases. He has 
rights of eminent domain. He will “pass 
in and. out” without check or challenge. 
No longer a guest, he becomes a tenant, 
even a proprietor. Elsa Barker calls her 
book “Last Letters from a Living Dead 
Man.” Is she sure that these are the 
last? It does not seem to depend upon 
her. “I shall pass in and out, and speak 
to you as I choose.” 

a 


These things should seem to thee, As- 
clepius, if thou dost understand them, 
true; but if thou dost not understand, 
things not to be believed. To understand 
= to believe, to not believe is not to un- 
derstand—Herems the Thrice-Greatest. 

en nny 


It would be curious if we should find 
science and philosophy taking up again 
the old theory of metempsychosis.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 
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THE FOOL. 


Long is the night to him who is 
awake: long is a mile to him who is 
tired; long is life to the foolish who do 
not know the true law. 

If a traveler does not meet with one 
who is his better, or his equal, let him 
firmly keep to his solitary journey; there 
is no companionship with a fool. 

“These sons belong to me, and this 
wealth belongs to me”; with such 
thoughts a fool is tormented. He him- 
self does not belong to himself; how 
much less sons and wealth? 

The foot who knows his foolishness is 
wise at least so far. But a fool who 
thinks himself wise, he is called a fool 
indeed. 

If a fool be associated with a wise 
man even all his life he will perceive the 
truth as little as a spoon perceives the 
taste of soup. 

Fools of little understanding have 
themselyés for their greatest enemies, 
for they do evil deeds which must bear 
bitter fruits. 

That deed is not well done of which 
a man must repent, and the reward of 
which he receives crying and with a 
tearful face. 

No, that deed is well done of which a 
man does not repent, and the reward of 
which he receives gladly and cheerfully. 

As long as the evil deed done does not 
bear fruit, the fool thinks it is like honey; 
but when it ripens, then the fool suffers 
grief. 

Let a fool month after month eat his 
food (like an ascetic) with the tip of a 
blade of Kusa grass, yet he is not worth 
the sixteenth particle of those who have 
well weighed the law. 

An evil deed, like newly-drawn milk, 
does not turn (suddenly); smouldering, 
like fire covered by ashes, it follows the 
fool. 

And when the evil deed, after it has 
become known, brings sorrow to the fool, 
then it destroys his bright lot, nay, it 
cleaves his head. 

Let the fool wish for a false reputa- 
tion, for precedence among the Bhikshus, 
for lordship in the convents, for wor- 
ship among other people! 

“May both the layman and he who has 
left the world think that this is done by 
me; may they be subject to me in every- 
thing which is to be done orais:riot tò be 
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done”; thus is the mind of the fool, and 
his desire and pride increase. 

“One is the road that leads to wealth, 
another the road that leads to Nirvana”; 
if the Bhikshu, the disciple of Buddha, 
has learntd this, he will not yearn for 
honor, he will strive after separation 
from the world—Translated from the 
Sanskrit by F. Max Mueller. 

Ce 
DEATH’S SECRET. 

Nichi-ketas, young and living, 

Sent to regions of the dead, 

Questioned thus the mighty Yama, 

Death’s deep secret he would read. 

“There is no doubt, O sable monarch, 

When an earthly mortal dies, 
Is that death his final ending, 
Doth he live again in skies?” 


Answered him the sable monarch, 
Yama, ruler of the dead: 

“Mortals often ask that question, 
Gods my secret may not read, 

Not revealed to Gods or mortals 
Is the mystery of death, 

Ask for other boon and blessing, 
Ask of creatures drawing breath. 


“Ask for sons and happy grandsons, 
Who shall live a hundred years, 
Gold and garments, cars and horses, 
Life exempt from ills and fears. 

Lord of broad and fertile acres, 
Rich in fruitage, corn and wine, 

Many autumns, as thou willest, 
Life of happiness be thine! 


“Higher hopes and aspirations 
_ If thy noble heart doth frame, 
Seck for prowess and for glory, 
And a hero's deathless fame. 
Be a king of spacious kingdoms, 
Be a lord upon the earth, 
Happy in thy life’s fruition 
Be the foremost in thy worth! 


“Or if softer pleasures tempt thee, 
Sweeter joys of earth be thine, 
Lute and lyre and heavenly music, 
Damsels fair and sparkling wine. 
Be attended by these maidens, 
Such as these men do not see, 
Ask for every boon and favour, 
Leave my secret unto thee!” 


“These are,” Nachi-ketas answered, 
“Pleasures that will pass away, 
What will please us in the present 

Fade tomorrow and decay. 


Keep thy dance and heavenly music, 
Maidens young and fresh as May, 

Teach me thy great secret only, 
Secret of the after-day!” 


“To the pious,” Yama answered, 
“Is all mystery revealed, 
To the man of contemplation 
Life and Death their secret yield 
And he sees the Soul Immortal 
Darkly hid from mortal eyes, 
Mutely feels the throbbing presence 
Of the Lord of earth and skies! 


“And the man who knows this secret 
Earthly cravings can control, 
Passes from his earthly prison, 
Mingles with the Mighty Soul. 
Nachi-ketas, this my secret, 
BRAHMA is the Mighty Breath, 
BRAHMAY’S house is ever open, 
Life existeth after death!” 
—Abridged from the Katha Upanishad. 
a Tn 


DEATH AND AFTER. 
{Sir Oliver Lodge in the Yale Review.) 


Evidence of a cumulative and striking 
character is forthcoming to show that an 
intelligence which has lost its bodily 
mechanism can, under certain conditions, 
make use of the mechanism of others. 
People exist who have the receptive 
faculty so strongly developed, that by 
going into a calm state and keeping 
themselves quiescent, they can passively 
allow their nerve-muscle mechanism to 
be operated on—presumably through 
some centres in their brain—by minds 
other than their own. Multiple per- 
sonality may be one form of this in- 
trusion—a pathological form—but there 
are other less troublesome and quite 
healthy variants when the intrusion or 
possession or control is subject to man- 
agement and is only temporary. In such 
cases this control can be permitted for 
purposes of experiment; it is perhaps 
responsible sometimes for what is known 
as inspiration; and it can be employed 
also for carrying information, and for 
transmitting messages of comfort and 
consolation to the bereaved. A person 
with the receptive and transmissive fac- 
ulty well developed is called a medium. 
We may not be able to account for the 
faculty, any more than we can account : 
for the musical or artistic or mathe- 
matical faculty, or for the performance 
of a child prodigy. The first.questioa } 


not how such things happen—that is a 
second question; the first question is 
whether the phenomena spoken of really 
do occur. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the proof today is ample that per- 
sons with mediumistic faculty exist, and 
that through use made of their bodily 
organism intelligences still existent but 
discarnate (and therefore as it would 
seem powerless in the material realm) 
can still make their presence felt, can 
still communicate, still exert influence, 
and still indirectly operate on matter, 
through the vicarious employment of the 
medium’s bodily structure. 


I assert on the strength of my experi- 
ence that death is not a going out of 
existence, though it is a separation of 
soul and body. It may be called the 
liberation of spirit from the trammels of 
the flesh; it may be expressed in various 
ways; and it is certainly a loss of the 
accustomed bodily mechanism. As such 
it would seem to be largely a disability 
and a loss. So it has usually been re- 
garded. But if the fact of communica- 
tion is established, we may hope to hear 
something on the other side of the ac- 
count, and we may be told by those who 
are able to communicate that the loss is 
more than counterbalanced by gain. We 
may learn that the conditions into which 
they have entered are more favorable to 
their development, which is happier and 
freer than before. We can be told that 
their affection and powers and memo- 
ries persist, that these things were part 
of their permanent personality, and were 
not essentially connected or limited to 
the bodily instrument. The function of 
that was merely to enable their mani- 
festation in the world of matter. They 
may go on to tell us that they have gained 
a larger comprehension of the possibili- 
ties and privileges of existence, and that 
hey look forward to an endless progress 
into states of being too lofty for them to 
o more than dimly conceive. That is, 
n fact, a general summing up of their 
testimony; and those who say that the 
rivial reminiscences with which the de- 
arted establish their identity and prove 
eir right to be attended to are all that 
they are occupied with—and all that they 
manage to get through—are unacquainted 
with the facts. 


.” 


cheep ct 


Religious people, in a sense, in con- 
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tinuity of existence—or so we must sup- 
pose—and the only question is, of what 
nature is the boundary. Is an inter- 
change of ideas, or reception of inspira- 
tion, or ascent of petition, possible across 
the gulf or not? Here surely religious 
people ought to be guided by facts and be 
willing to listen to evidence. The rea- 
sons they give against the possibility of 
the facts are patently absurd; just as ab- 
surd as those given by some medieval 
schoolmen against the existence of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites when they were discovered 
by Galileo. “The number of planets is 
necessarily seven, hence there can not be 
any more.” “If they existed they would 
have been seen long ago.” “The tele- 
scope is deceptive when applied to heav- 
enly bodies.” “By using means of ob- 
servation other than the unaided eye we 
are prying into things which are in- 
tended to be hid.” “If God had per- 
mitted us to know things of this sort 
they would have been revealed from the 
beginnings of the world.” ‘The Chris- 
tian system is complete without them.” 
Every one of these objections is being 
applied in modern times to communica- 
tion with the dead. The only one I will 
question is the last. I venture to say 
that, in the highest sense, the Christian 
system is not complete without these psy- 
chical facts. Every Gospel concludes 
with incidents of this nature. But they 
have been left in the twilight of faith 
or superstition and have not been con- 
templated with clear intelligence. If it is 
left to our day, and to students of science, 
to bring facts long hidden out into the 
daylight of scientific knowledge, that is 
surely a privilege for which we may be 
thankful. The mistaken conservatism of 
a few prejudiced workers, whether pro- 
fessedly scientific or otherwise, need not 
be allowed to interfere. Underneath their 
ill-informed dogmatism they have a real 
love of truth, and this has only to be 
liberated from the crust of prejudice 
which overlays their real instincts. The 
new knowledge is a bonus conferred 
upon this day and generation—a sort of 
reward for the honest labor of the last 
few centuries in the eager search for 
truth whithersoever it may lead. 

(A comment on these extracts will be 
found in our editoria] columns.) 
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FLOWERS. 
From the Dhammapada.) 


Who shall overcome this earth, and 
the world of Yama (the lord of the de- 
parted), and the world of the Gods? 
Who shall find out the plainly shown 
path of virtue, as a clever man finds out 
the (right) flower? 

The disciple will overcome the earth, 
and the world of Yama, and the world 
of the gods. The disciple will find out 
the plainly shown path of virtue, as a 
clever man finds out the (right) flower. 

He who knows that this body is like 
froth, and has learnt that it is as unsub- 
stantial as a mirage, will break the 
flower-pointed arrow of Mara, and never 
see the king of death. 

Death carries off a man who is gather- 
ing flowers and whose mind is distracted, 
as a flood carries off a sleeping village. 

Death subdues a man who is gathering 
flowers, and whose mind is distracted, 
before he is satiated in his pleasures. 

As the bee collects nectar and departs 
without injuring the flower, or its color 
or scent, so let a sage dwell in his vil- 
lage. 

Not the perversities of others, nor 
their sins of omission or commission, 
but his own misdeeds and negligences 
should a sage take notice of. 

Like a beautiful flower, full of color, 
but without scent, are the fine but fruit- 
less words of him who does not act ac- 
cordingly. 

But like, a beautiful flower, full of 
color and full of scent, are the fine and 
fruitful words of him who acts accord- 
ingly. 

As many kinds of wreaths can be made 
from a heap of flowers, so many good 
things may be achieved by a mortal 
when once he is born. 

The scent of flowers does not travel 
against the wind, nor (that of) sandle- 
wood, or of Tagara and Mallika flowers; 
but the odor of good people travels even 
against the wind; a good man pervades 
every place. 

Sandle-wood or Tagara, a lotus-flower, 
or a Vassika, among these sorts of per- 
fumes, the perfume of virtue is unsur- 
passed. 

Mean is the scent that comes from Ta- 
gara and sandal-wood; the perfume of 
those who possess virtue rises up to the 
gods as the highest. 


on“, 


Of the people who possess these vir- 
tues, who live without thoughtlessness. 
and who are emancipated through true 
knowledge, Mara, the tempter, never 
finds the way. 

As on a heap of rubbish cast upon the 
highway the Lily will grow full of sweet 
perfume and delight, thus the disciple of 
the truly enlightened Buddha shines 
forth by his knowledge among those whe 
are like rubbish, among the people thar 
walk in darkness. 


THE SHEPHERDESS. 


She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
Her flocks are thoughts. 
them white; 
She guards them from the steep; 
She feeds them on the fragrant height. 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She keep: 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Tho’ gay they run and leap. 
She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
—Alice Meynell. 
a 


THE “BOOK OF THE DEAD" 


Why doos the New York Sun describe 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead as “a col- 
lection of spells or charms which the 
wealthy Egyptian had buried with him 
to assure his welfare in the next world”? 
Why, in short, is it considered necessary 
to refer to all ancient or non-Christian 
religions in contemptuous terms? The 
Book of the Dead is of an almost unex- 
ampled grandeur of conception and 
beauty of diction, and this must have 
been apparent even to the writer in the 
Sun, since he proceeds forthwith to 
quote the following passage: 

“Homage to thee, O thou who restest 
upon Truth, unto whom fraud and deceit 
are abominations. O grant unto me a 
path whereover I may pass in peace, for 
I am just and true; I have not spoken 
falsehood wittingly, nor have I done 
aught with deceit.” 

It would -þe well for: cus: if we coulè 


make such a plea as this before the judg- 
ment bar of Karmic retribution. It 
would avail us more than all the theolo- 
gies, creeds, dogmas, Westminster Con- 
fessions, and Thirty-Nine Articles that 
were ever invented. 

a nd 


THE LEGEND OF SARGON. 


(Compare the similar stories of Per- 
seus, of Romulus and Remus, and of 
Moses.) 

Sargon, the mighty king, the King of 
Agade, am I. 

My mother was a princess, my father 
I know not, my father’s brother dwelt 
in the mountains. 

My city is Azupiranu, which is situ- 
ated on the banks of the Euphrates. 

My mother, the princess, conceived me, 
in a secret place she gave me birth. 

She placed me in a basket of reeds and 
closed the lid with pitch. 

She cast me into the river, which over- 
whelmed me not. 

The river bore me along. To Akki, 
the irrigator, it brought me. 

Akki, the irrigator, reared me to boy- 
hood as his own son. 

Akki, the irrigator, made me his gar- 
dener. 

And in my guardianship the goddess 
Ishtar loved me. 

. . . for four years I ruled the king- 
dom—From “Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology.” Translated by L. W. King. 


a 


WISDOM FROM THE “SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


Occultists . . . having the most per- 
feet faith in their own exact records, 
astronomical and mathematical, calculate 
the age of humanity and assert that men 
(as separate sexes) have existed in this 
Round just 18,618,727 years, as the Brah- 
Minical teachings and even some Hindu 
calendars declare. 


Atma neither progresses, forgets, nor 
remembers. It does not belong to this 
plane; it is but the Ray of Light eternal 
which shines upon, and through, the 
darkness of matter—when the latter is 
willing. 


It has been stated before now that Oc- 
cultism does not accept anything inor- 
ganic in the Kosmos. The expression 
employed by Science, “inorganic sub- 
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stance,” means simply that the latent life, 
slumbering in the molecules of so-called 
“inert matter,” is incognizable. Ali is 
Life, and every atom of even mineral 
dust is a Life, though beyond our com- 
prehension and perception, because it is 
outside the range of laws known to those 
who reject Occultism. 


A monad . . . is not of this world or 
plane, and may only be compared to an 
indestructible star of divine light and 
fire, thrown down on to our Earth, as a 
plank of salvation for the Personalities 
in which it indwells. It is for the latter 
to cling to it; and thus partaking of it8 
divine nature, obtain immortality. 


Spiritual Mind, the upper portion or 
aspect of the impersonal Manas (Mind) 
takes no cognizance of the senses in 
physical man. 


There is one Eternal Law in Nature, 
one that always tends to adjust con- 
traries, and to produce final harmony. 
It is owing to this Law of spiritual de- 
velopment superseding the physical and 
purely intellectual, that mankind will be- 
come freed from its false Gods, and find 
itself finally—Self-redeemed. 


Though the “book volume” of the 
physical brain may forget events within 
the scope of one terrestrial life, the bulk 
of collective recollections can never de- 
sert the Divine Soul within us. Its whis- 
pers may be too soft, the sound of its 
words too far off the plane perceived by 
our physical senses; yet the shadow of 
events that were, just as much as the 
shadow of events that are to come, is 
within its perspective powers, and is ever 
present before its mind’s eye. 


The Doctrine teaches that the only dif- 
ference between animate and inanimate 
objects on Earth, between an animal and 
a human frame, is that in some the vari- 
ous “Fires” are latent, and in others they 
are active. The Vital Fires are in all 
things and not an atom is devoid of them. 


This thinking of oneself as this, that, 
or the other is the chief factor in the 
production of every kind of psychic of 
even physical phenomena. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
i aa philoSophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
TUAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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THE CROSS. 
(By Godfrey Higgins.) 

Few causes have been more powerful 
in producing mistakes in ancient history 
than the idea hastily taken up by the 
Christians in all ages that every monu- 
ment of antiquity marked with a cross, 
or with any of those symbols which they 
conceived to be monograms of Christ, 
were of Christian origin. 

I believe many of those called Chris- 
tian antiquities, which cover the walls 
of the Vatican, have no more relation to 
Christianity than they have to the Em- 
peror of China. 

These are bold assertions, and it is 
necessary to substantiate them in order 
to elucidate several important points in 
the following treatise before I proceed 
further. 

Before all other symbols, the cross 
has been thought to be the most decisive; 
when, in fact, of all symbols it is the 
most equivocal. It is right to observe 
that I make a great distinction between 
a cross and a human figure nailed to a 
cross, two things which, under the name 
of crucifix, are so often confounded that 
now the word crucifix conveys no cer- 
tain idea. 

Upon several of the most curious of 
the ancient monuments of Britain the 
cross is found—monuments which this 
cross alone prevents being ascribed to the 
Druids. Long previously to the time of 
Christ it was, very certainly, in common 
use among the Gentiles: it was sacred 


with the Egyptians. The Ibis was rep- 
resented with human hands and feet, 
holding the staff of Isis in one hand, and 
a globe and a cross in the other. It is on 
most of the Egyptian obelisks, and was 
used as an amulet. 

Saturn's monogram or symbol was a 
cross and a ram's horn. Jupiter also bore 
across with a horn. Venus a circle with 
a cross, Justin says that Plato in his 
Timeus, philosophizing about the Son 
of God, reports that he was expressed 
upon the universe in the form of the 
letter x. Again, that the second power 
of the supreme God was figured on the 
universe in the shape of a cross. Tertul- 
lian says that the devil signed his sol- 
diers on the forehead in imitation of the 
Christians. It is related both by Socrates 
and Sozomon that when the temple of 
Serapis at Alexandria was demolished by 
one of the Christian emperors beneath 
the foundation was discovered the mono- 
gram of Christ, and that the Christians 
made use of the circumstance as an argu- 
ment in favor of their religion, thereby 
making many converts. The Gentiles 
also used it in their favor; but the Chris- 
tians had clearly the best of the argu- 
ment. The cross, being uneasy under the 
weight or dominion of the temple, over- 
threw it... a 

There is also a medal of Ptolemy, King 
of Cyrene, having an eagle carrying a 
thunderbolt and the cross. On a Phee- 
nician medal, found in the ruins of 
Citium, and engraved in. Dr. Clark's 
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Travels and proved by him to be Phoe- 
nician, are inscribed the cross, the rosary, 
and the lamb. . 

The famous Crux Ansata is to be seen 
on all the buildings of Egypt, and is what 
is alluded to by Ezekiel (Ch. ix, 4). The 
cross is as common in India as in Egypt 
and Europe. The Rev. Mr. Maurice says: 
“Let not the piety of the Catholic Chris- 
tian be offended at the preceding asser- 
tion that the cross was one of the most 
usual symbols among the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt and India. Equally honored in 
the Gentile and the Christian world— 
this emblem of universal nature, of that 
world to whose four quarters its diverg- 
ing radii pointed, decorated the hands of 
most of the sculptured images in the for- 
mer country, and in the latter stamped 
its form upon the most majestic of the 
shrines of their deities.” 

In the cave of Elephanta, in India, 
over the head of the principal figure, 
again may be seen this figure. 

We learn from Mr. Maurice the curi- 
ous fact that the two principal pagodas 
of India, viz., those of Benares and Ma- 
thura, are built in the form of crosses. 

ements 
THE NEW BODY. 

If it is possible for a human being to 
become a Christ, how is it accomplished 
aad how is tt connected with the 25th 
day of December? 


To one brought up in the orthodox 
Christian home such a statement might 
seem sacrilegious; to the student ac- 
quainted with religion and philosophy it 
will not seem impossible; and Scientists 
least of all should consider it impossible, 
because it is a matter of evolution. The 
birth of Jesus, the second birth, is con- 
nected with the 25th of December for 
many reasons, among which are that a 
human body is built in the same prin- 
ciple as the earth and conforms to the 
same laws. Both the earth and the body 
conform to the laws of the sun. On the 
25th of December, or when the sun en- 
ters the sign of Capricorn, the human 
body, providing it has passed through all 
previous training and development, is 
best suited for such a ceremony to take 
place. The previous preparations neces- 
sary are that a life of absolute chastity 
should be lived, and that the mind should 
be well trained and skilled, and be able 
to continue any line of work for any 


length of time. The chaste life, the sound 
body, the controlled desires and the 
strong mind enable that which was called 
the seed of Christ to take root in the vir- 
gin soil of the body, and within the 
physical body to build up an inner 
ethereal body of a semi-divine nature. 
Where this was done the processes neces- 
sary were passed through. The time ar- 
rived, the ceremony took place, and for 
the first time the immortal body which 
had for a long period of time been de- 
veloping within the physical body at last 
passed out of the physical body and was 
born through it. This body called the 
Jesus is not the astral body or linga 
sharira spoken of by Theosophists, nor is 
it any of the bodies which manifest at 
séances or which mediums use. There 
are many reasons for this, among which 
are the linga sharira or astral body is 
connected with the physical body by a 
thread or umbilical cord, whereas the 
immortal or Jesus body is not so con- 
nected. The linga sharira or astral body 
of the medium is non-intelligent, where- 
as the Jesus or immortal body is not only 
separate and distinct from the physical 
body, but it is wise and powerful and is 
quite conscious and intelligent. It never 
ceases or loses consciousness, nor has it 
any break in life or from life to life, or 
gap in memory. The processes neces- 
sary for having the life and attaining 
the second birth are along the lines and 
principles of the zodiac, but the details 
are too long and can not be given here. 
—Reprinted from “The Word.” 
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WISDOM OF THE EAST. 

Discernment is the consequence of hu- 
man actions, and is brought about by 
deeds performed in another life. 

What is the greatest possible loss? 
Failure to perform one’s duty. 

What is wealth? Knowledge. 

What is the most perfect happiness? 
Staying at home. 

Whatever fate has prescribed for each 
man in this life, that shall be his por- 
tion, great or small, Rain pours from 
the cloud day by day, filling all things. 
but only a few tiny drops may fall into 
the mouth of the chataka. 

Wise men must be reverenced, even 
when we may not think the advice they 
give us suitable or desirable. The ordi- 
nary conversation or such men is like 


what we read in the Holy Seriptures— 
From the Nui Sataka. 

Why, O my heart, dost thou try from 
day to day to secure the good graces of 
others, and yet all in vain? If thou 
wert only purified, surely all thy desires 
would be gratified, and thou wouldst not 
seek the favors of other men, since in- 
wardly thou wouldst be at rest.— 
Vatragya Sataka. 

For a wise man there can be no glory 
in this world but that which he gains 
from penance. 

As you behave to others, so others will 
behave to you-—Laotse. 

If your speech is sweet the echo will be 
sweet, if harsh the echo will be harsh, 
hence the saying, “Heed your words.” 

Living one’s own life in truth, is living 
the life of all the world.—Tagore. 

He who struggles is better than he 
who never attempts —lteckananda, 

Great devotion requires great sacrifice 
—Laotse. 

We can not see outside what we are 
not inside —Laotse. 

Be subservient to others—Laoise. 

Absolute quiescence is the condition of 
mind in which knowledge is acquired by 
intuition Diamond Sutra. 

Knowledge of the absolute depends up- 
on no book, nor upon anything. It is ab- 
solute in itself. No amount of study will 
give this knowledge. It is not theory; it 
is realization. Cleanse the dust from the 
mirror, purify your own mind, and in a 
flash you know that you are Brahman.— 
Vivekananda. 

Cease, O mind, from wandering hither 
anel thither, and rest for a time! That 
which has been decreed by fate can not be 
warded off. Therefore think not of the 
past, and trouble thyself not about the 
future. Take delight only in those pleas- 
ures which come to thee and are gone 
without being sought. 

When women, inspired by the passions 
of love, set about some task, even Brahma 
himself is afraid to place an obstacle in 
their path. 

God has given to man a cloak where- 
by he can conceal his ignorance; and in 
this cloak he can enwrap himself at any 
moment, for it always lies near his hand. 
This cloak is silence; an ornament pe- 
culiarly fitted for an ignorant man in the 
company of wise men.—From the Niti 
Sataka. 
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He who is reticent, and guards him- 
self against outward impressions, will 
reach the end of life without effort, but 
he who is careless in this particular will 
fnd that his whole life has been thrown 
away.—Laotse. 

He who uses aright the light which 
has been bestowed upon him will enter 
into that state of intelligence which is 
one of the attributes of God and his body 
shall be set free from all calamity and 
suffering. This is what is meant by be- 
ing clothed with immortality. —Laotce. 

—— 


THE WISE MAN. 
(Translated by F. Max Muller.) 


If you see an intelligent man who tells 
you where true treasures are to be found, 
who shows what is to be avoided, and 
administers reproofs, follow that wise 
man; it will be better, not worse, for 
those who follow him. 

Let him admonish, let him teach, let 
him forbid what is proper !—he will be 
heloved of the good, by the bad he will he 
hated. 

Do not have evil-doers for friends. do 
not have low people for friends: have 
virtuous people for friends, have for 
friends the best of men. 

He who drinks in the law lives hap- 
pily with a serene mind: the sage re- 
joices always in the law, as preached by 
the elect. 

Well-makers lead (wherever they 
like); fletchers bend the arrow; carpen- 
ters bend a log of wood: wise people 
fashion themselves. 

As a solid rock is not shaken by the 
wind, wise people falter not amidst blame 
and praise. 

Wise people, after they have listened 
to the laws, become serene, like a deed. 
smooth, and still lake. 

Good people walk on whatever befall, 
the good do not prattle, longing for 
pleasure; whether touched by happiness 
or sorrow wise people never appear 
elated or depressed. 

If, whether for one’s own sake, or for 
the sake of others. a man wishes neither 
for a son, nor for wealth. nor for lord- 
ship, and if he does not wish for his 
own success by unfair means, then he is 
good, wise, virtuous. 

Few are there among men who arrive 
at the other shore Checome:Arhats) ; the 
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other people have run up and down the 
shore. 

But those who, when the law has been 
well preached to them, follow the law, 
will pass across the dominion of death, 
however difficult to overcome, 

A wise man should leave the dark state 
(of ordinary life), and follow the bright 
state (of the Bhikshu}). After going 
from his home to a homeless state he 
should in his retirement look for enjoy- 
ment where there seems to be no enjoy- 
ment, Leaving all pleasures behind, and 
calling nothing his own, the wise man 
should purge himself from all troubles 
of the mind. 

Those whose mind is well grounded in 
the (seven) elements of knowledge, who 
without clinging to anything, rejoice in 
freedom from attachment, whose appe- 
tites have been conguered, and who are 
full of light, are free (even) in this 


world. PES 


EASTER ISLAND. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


There is silence, mystery, and isola- 
tion about the Pyramids, the Ming 
Tombs, and those other monuments to 
peoples long since gone, but these an- 
cient wonders we hear so much about are 
on the mainlands of the earth, the char- 
acters on them are decipherable, so that 
we know in a gencral way why they were 
built and by whom, and within short dis- 
tances of them are millions of people 
like the ancient builders of these monu- 
ments. 

Scattered about on tiny islands 
throughout the Pacific Ocean, however, 
thousands of miles from anywhere so 
that their silence and isolation are in- 
tensified a thousandfold, with their mys- 
tery made a super-mystery because there 
are no legends and no men able to de- 
cipher the inscriptions upon them, are 
monuments to peoples who are regarded 
as ancients by us. Their location on 
these islands, their immensity which 
shows that sometimes thousands of 
people lived and worked in the immediate 
vicinity, and their survival through the 
ages from a time when the people about 
them were energetic and highly civilized 
to the present day when the people about 
them are lazy, ignorant, and sometimes 
degenerate, make them utterly incompre- 
hensible. 


Easter Island is seldom mentioned in 
print. Recently it burst into the day's 
news because after the battle of the 
Falkland Islands news was sent to the 
Allied world that it was at Easter Island 
that Von Spree’s fleet laid in a fresh 
supply of meat and some time later the 
German raider Prinz Eitel Friedrich 
landed there to put fifty British and 
French sailors ashore. 

The German skippers certainly en- 
joyed a splendid isolation during these 
trips, for Easter Island is out in the Pa- 
cific Ocean 2000 miles from Chile, the 
country to which it belongs. Inasmuch 
as Chilean boats visit the island only 
once a year, there was very little danger 
of any one’s being about to bother the 
visiting ships. The nearest of the other 
islands are 1000 miles away. Just why 
Easter Island should exist at all may well 
he asked, but it is not for its isolation 
alone that it is one of the world’s won- 
ders—it is the great number of giant 
stone images scattered about the island 
that attracts attention. 

These are from twelve feet to twenty 
feet high, and one of exceptional size is 
thirty-three feet high. They are all rep- 
resentative of human forms and many of 
them wear crowns carved out of red lava 
rock. The crowns are about five feet 
high. There must have been many 
workers to produce them, for they are 
ranged pretty well all over the island 
upon great stone shelves faced with 
paved terraces, Evidently they were 
built in the stone quarries, for dozens of 
such statues, finished and unfinished, are 
found in these holes. One uncompleted 
statue is sixty-eight feet high—still down 
in the quarry. Who built them? How 
were they moved when finished? Why 
should so isolated an island have been 
so densely populated? These are ques- 
tions science would like some one to 
answer. 

About 400 miles southeast of our 
Samoan Island are the Tonga. or 
Friendly Islands. Here, too, are ancient 
relics, but very modern in comparison 
to the images found on Easter Island. 
These features of the Tonga Islands are 
found on the Island of Tongatabu at 
Mua and are called “langis” by the na- 
tives. We call them the tombs of the 
ancient Tongan kings. It must take a 
lot to hold Tongan royalty down, for 


these structures are of coral blocks form- 
ing a rectangular inclosure about 30 by 
50 feet. The side walls are made of two 
layers of these coral blocks splendidly 
fitted together. These blocks, of course, 
vary in size, but one which stands apart 
from one of the inclosures measures 
wenty-one feet in length, four feet in 
width, and five feet in height. Certain it 
is that the Tongans of today can not 
move such great weights. 

The ancient Tongans must have had 
occasion to erect a “victory arch” at one 
time or another, for not far from these 
ombs of royalty is found an arch made 
of two gigantic stone uprights which 
support another gigantic stone for a 
cross member carefully mortised into 
place. The Tongans made certain that 
their victory arch would hold together 
for the safe passage of their twenty- 
seventh division. Some authorities claim 
that this particular arch was not made 
by the Tongans at all, but by their prede- 
cessors in the islands, Perhaps so, but 
whoever the people were who set up this 
arch they possessed mechanical ability, 
for the uprights are sixteen feet high, 
twelve feet wide, and five feet thick, and 
the stone across the top is slightly smaller 
in thickness. 

Off the coast of Queensland, Australia, 
are the New Hebrides Islands, which 
some scientists believe were once occu- 
pied by the Spanish, for a little way from 
St. Filip’s Bay evidences of such occupa- 
tion have been dug into from time to 
time, along with certain other ruins, 
which from the little examination they 
have had indicate an even more remote 
occupancy. 

Up there in Java is the great temple 
of Borobodoer, temple of the many Bud- 
dhas, which was unearthed some years 
ago, and is known to have been built in 
the fifth century, and right near it is the 
lesser temple of Mendoet. Farther north, 
in the Caroline Islands, are the ruins of 
an ancient city whose streets were water- 
ways, just as those of Venice are today. 
So when visits are made to these virgin 
islands and one feels almost like a dis- 
coverer of new lands, it is well to remem- 
ber that there is nothing new, even un- 
der the tropical sun. 


ed 
Esoteric Philosophy admits neither 
good nor evil per se, as existing inde- 
pendently in Nature. 
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THE NEW BODY. 


fs there an esoteric way of under- 
standing the birth and life of Jesus? 


There is, and it will appear as the most 
reasonable to any who will consider it 
without prejudice. The birth, the life, 
the crucifixion, and the resurrection of 
Jesus represent the process through 
which every soul must pass who comes 
into life and who in that life attains to 
immortality. The teachings of the 
church concerning the history of Jesus 
lead away from the truth concerning 
him. A theosophical interpretation of 
the biblical story is her given. Mary is 
the physical body. The word Mary is 
the same in many of the great religious 
systems, who have claimed divine beings 
as their founders, The word comes from 
Mara, Mare, Mari, and all of which mean 
bitterness, sea, chaos, the great illusion. 
Such is every human body. The tradi- 
tion amongst the Jews at that time, and 
some still hold it to the present day, was 
that a Messiah was to come. It was said 
that the Messiah was to be born of a 
virgin in an immaculate manner. This 
is absurd from the standpoint of the be- 
ings of sex, but in perfect keeping with 
esoteric truths. The facts are that when 
the human body is properly trained and 
developed it becomes pure, virgin, 
chaste, immaculate. When the human 
body has reached the point of purity and 
is chaste, it is then said to be Mary, the 
virgin, and is ready to conceive im- 
maculately. The immaculate conception 
means that one’s own god, the divine 
ego, fructifies the body which has be- 
come virgin. This fructification or con- 
ception consists of an illumination of the 
mind, which is its first real conception of 
immortality and divinity. This is not 
metaphorical, but Hteral, It is literally 
true. The purity of the body maintained, 
there begins a new life within that hu- 
man form. This new life develops grad- 
ually, and a new form is called into being. 
After the course has been passed through, 
and the time comes, this being is actually 
born through and from that physical 
body, its virgin Mary, as a separate 
and distinct form. This is the birth of 
Jesus, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, the light of the ego and born 
of the virgin Mary, its physical body. 
As Jesus passed his early years in ob- 
scurity, so must such a being, be obscure. 
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This is the Jesus body, or he who comes 
to save. This body, the Jesus body, is 
the immortal body. Jesus is said to have 
come to save the world. So he does. 
The Jesus body does not die as does the 
physical, and that which was conscious 
as a physical being is now transferred 
to the new body, the Jesus body, which 
saves from death. The Jesus body is im- 
mortal and one who has found Jesus, or 
for whom Jesus has come, no longer has 
breaks or gaps in memory, as he is then 
continually conscious under all circum- 
stances and conditions whatever. He is 
without lapses in memory through day, 
through night, through death, and future 
life-—Reprinted from “The Word.” 
a 

GOETHE'S WORLD-CONCEPT. 
(Extracted from an article by Ludwig 
Deinhard in the Theosophical Review.) 

In a letter from Zeiter, March 19, 1827, 
Goethe expresses himself in the following 
way: 

“Let us go on working, until we are 
called by the World-spirit, one before or 
after the other, to return to the ether. 
And may then the Ever-living One not 
deny us fresh activities analogous to 
those in which we have already heen 
tested! If He also grants us of His 
fatherly goodness remembrances and im- 
pressions of the good and the true which 
we have already accomplished here, we 
shall then certainly only the more eagerly 
help to turn the wheels of the world- 
machine. The entelechic monad must 
necessarily be in a state of unceasing 
activity; if this becomes its second na- 
ture, then work will never be wanting for 
it throughout eternity.” 

In the quotations so far made from 
Goethe, we certainly do not find the idea 
of reincarnation. If Goethe had really 
had the idea clearly in his mind he would 
undoubtedly have expressed it in so many 
words to his faithful Eckermann. We 
rather carry away the impression that 
Goethe was generally thinking of some 
future incarnation in another world. 

But it is interesting that Goethe speaks 
of a return into the ether as if he took 
it for granted that there had been an 
etheric—or as we should say today an 
astral—preéxistence. 

On the other hand, Goethe expresses 
himself quite unmistakably and plainly 
in some of his poems about the idea of 


reincarnation on earth, as, for instance. 
in the song of the spirit over the waters: 

Des Menschen Seele 

Gleicht dem Wasser 

Vom Himmel kommt es 

Zum Himmel steigt es 

Zur Erde muss es 

Ewig wechselnd. 


Though we may not quite agree with 
the word “eternal” (ewig), and though ir 
this simile, evolution, which is the ob 
ject of this descent and ascent of the 
soul, is not really expressed, yet Goethe 
was here really on the right track as re- 
gards the chief point. 

In the same way, in a poem addressed 
to Frau von Stein on April 14, 1776, the 
following passage occurs: 

Sag was will das Schicksal uns bereiten? 

Sag wie band es uns so rein, genau? 


Ach, du warst in abgelebten Zeiten 
Meine Schwester, oder meine Frau. 


Compare: “Iam certain,” said Goete 
to I. Falk, “that I have been here as } am 
now a thousand times before, and T hope 
to return again a thousand times.” 

The poem which presents the greatest 
difficulties in the way of correct. inter- 
pretation to literary historians anl 
students of Goethe is to be found in the 
West-dstlichen Divan (Book 1) under 
the title, “Selige Sehnsucht” {Roger 
trans., London, 1890) : 

Since the mob would not approve it. 

No one says but to the wise, 


That which seeks a death by burning 
Is the living thing I prize. 


Where thou did’st beget, hegotten 
In the coolness of love's night. 
Some strange feeling overcomes thee. 
When the quiet limp’s alight. 


Thou no more remainest captive 
In the shade of gloomy night, 

But to higher union drawing, 
Fresh desire doth thee excite. 


For thee distance does not weary, 
Enchanted, thou com'st flying fast, 

And as moth for candle yearning, 
Thou thyself art burnt at last. 


And whilst this thou hast not with thee. 
“Rise through death to higher birth.” 
Thou art but a gloomy guest 
On a dark and gloomy earth! 


The literary historian Heinrich Dut 
zer explains this poem as follows: 

“This desire of the butterfly for the at 
tainment of a higher life after dissolt 
tion is glorified by the poet as the high 
est aim of life. 

“For it is the desire for, higher evel 


tion and for the exaltation of our life, 
the straining towards an endless progress, 
which first makes life really worth 
living.” 

A much deeper and certainly a much 
more correct explanation of this poem is 
given by Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden in the 
Sphing (xiv., p. 191), in the following 
words: 

“There does not appear to me that 
there is the slightest doubt that Goethe 
here presents simply and solely the self- 
reproduction of the child by means of 
the conjugal union of the parents, and 
that he teaches this as his esoteric opin- 
ion which should only be given to the 
wise, because the masses would not un- 
derstand it, and therefore as usual would 
deride it, etc.” 

Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden then develops 
most lucidly this idea of the self-repro- 
duction of the human individuality, and 
indeed it is only when we read the above 
poem in this sense and not otherwise that 
it becomes comprehensible. 

But where do we find in Goethe the 
idea of karma? Obviously in many 
places. Iwill only quote some of the 
most important: 

“As if goaded by invisible spirits, the 
sun-steeds of time bear onward the fragile 
chariot of our destiny; and nothing re- 
mains for us but with calm self-posses- 
sion firmly to grasp the reins, and to steer 
the wheels now to the right, now to the 
left, here from the rocks and there from 
the abyss. Whither it goes, who knows? 
Hardly can he remember whence he 
came,” says Egmont. 

We find the idea of karma still more 
clearly and profoundly expressed in the 
Orphic Oracles, in the first stanza called 
“Dæmon”: 

Wie an dem Tag, der dich der Welt verliehen, 
Die Sonne stand zum Grusse der Planeten, 


Bist alsobald und fort und fort gediehen 
Nach dem Gesetz, wonach du angetreten. 


So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht ent- 
fliechen—— 

So sagten schon Sibyllen, so Propheten, 

Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 

Gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 


The “impressed form” is the individual 
stamp of karma. The idea is even clearer 
in the fifth stanza, as the reader will find 
if he refers to it. 

We must now hurry to a close. We 
have seen clearly from this theosophical 
study of Goethe that he has often ex- 
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pressed esoteric thoughts in his verbal 
and written utterances, in his letters, in 
his lyrical and dramatic poems, but most 
clearly in many of his lyrical poems. 
Here he is entirely under the influence 
of his poetical genius, one might almost 
say that it speaks through him, and the 
thoughts flow from his intuition with 
crystal clearness, often revealing eso- 
terie truths, which, however, can only 
illuminate the minds of those who have 
already made these truths their own. 


a ann 


CREDULITY. 
(From the New York Times.) 


Admirers of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
as a writer of detective stories—a con- 
pany about as numerous as the readers 
of the English language-—have reason 
for a peculiar grief because of the 
strange, the pathetic, thoroughness with 
which he has accepted as realities the 
“spiritualistic” interpretation of the phe- 
nomena of trance speaking and writing. 
There is little of the mysterious and 
nothing of the other world in these phe- 
nomena for modern psychologists, and 
yet this well-educated and intelligent man 
—with not a little of the scientific and 
philosophic, too, in his mental furnish- 
ings—talks much as did the followers of 
the Fox sisters fifty years ago. 

He tells of tying a medium with six 
strings, and seems to think that somehow 
gives him certainty that his dead son 
speaks to him through her lips. The son 
said, “Father, forgive me,’ and Sir Ar- 
thur “knew” what he meant—he wanted 
to be forgiven for not believing in spirit- 
ualism while he was alive! 

Comment on such confidence as that 
would be useless. It helps, however, to 
an understanding of the fact that re- 
cently all the London papers gave in 
seeming seriousness a lot of space to a 
“haunted house,” where water of un- 
known origin often dripped from walls 
and ceilings. A little investigation, of 
course, revealed the inevitable young girl 
with a yearning for excitement, but this 
seems to have surprised and somewhat 
disappointed the investigators. Evidently 
they are not well read in the literature 
of the poltergeist.” 

sentiments 

The body is simply the irresponsible 
organ, the tool of the Psychic, if not of 
the Spritual, Man. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, . 
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A WORD FROM BERNARD SHAW. 


We do not read Bernard Shaw’s plays, 
reserving them for another world where 
we may have more leisure. But invari- 
ably we read his prefaces. It would be 
a crime and—worse still—a folly to post- 
pone them. 

Here, for example, is a volume con- 
taining two plays and a. number of what 
Mr. Shaw calls playlets. First comes 
“Heartbreak House,” from which the 
book takes its name. It is a picture of 
“cultured, leisurely Europe before the 
war,” and it has a satisfactory preface 
to tell us what it is all about. We need 
hardly say that it is about the war. 
Everything nowadays is about the war. 
There is nothing else to write about. 
The war, says Mr. Shaw, is Nature’s 
punishment for our wrongdoing. Na- 
ture holds her tongue and gives long 
credits. Then suddenly she strikes with 
fearful force: 

This is what has just happened in our polit- 
ical hygiene. Political science has been as 
recklessly neglected by governments and elec- 
torates during my lifetime as sanitary science 
was in the days of Charles the Second. In 
international relations diplomacy has been a 
boyishly lawless affair of family intrigues, 
commercial and territorial brigandage, tor- 
pors of pseudo-good nature produced by lazi- 
ness and spasms of ferocious activity produced 
by terror. But in these islands we muddled 
through. Nature gave us a longer credit than 
she gave to France or Germany of Russia. 
To British centenarians who died in their beds 
in 1914 any dread of having to hide under- 
ground in London from the shells of an enemy 


seemed more remote and fantastic than a 
dread of the appearance of a colony of cobras 


and rattlesnakes in Kensington Gardens. In 
the prophetic work of Charles Dickens we 
were warned against many evils which have 
since come to pass; but of the evil of being 
slaughtered by a foreign foe on our own door- 
steps there was no shadow. Nature gave us a 
very long credit; but we abused it to the ut- 
most. But when she struck at last she struck 
with a vengeance. For four years she smote 
our first-born and heaped on us plagues of 
which Egypt never dreamed. They were all 
as preventible as the Great Plague of London, 
and came solely because they had not been 
prevented. They were not undone by winning 
the war. The earth is still bursting with the 
dead bodies of the victors. 


Karma-Nemesis, says the mystic. 
Quite so! We will now reconstruct, says 
the economist. But what shall we re- 
construct? Lamentably we seem to have 
no other idea than to build again upon 
the old plan, only more so. That Kar- 
ma has tried to destroy something in- 
tolerable and hateful, that she acted in- 
telligently, does not occur to us. That 
Karma can not be resisted, we do not be- 
lieve. That she may strike again is an 
idea not to be entertained. 

Mr. Shaw reminds us of some of our 
sins, grievous enough, in all conscience: 

For half a century before the war civiliza- 
tion had been going to the devil very precipi- 
tately under the influence of a pseudo-science 
as disastrous as the blackest Calvinism. Cal- 
vinism taught that as we are predestinately 
saved or damned, nothing that we can do can 
alter our destiny. Still, as Calvinism gave the 
individual no clue as to whether he had drawn 
a lucky number or an unlucky one, it left him 
a fairly strong interest in encouraging his 
hopes of salvation and allaying his fear of 
damnation by behaving as one of the elect 
might be expected to behave rather than as 
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one of the reprobate. But in the middle of 
the nineteenth century naturalists and 
physicians assured the world, in the name ol 
Science, that salvation and damnation are all 
nonsense, and that predestination is the cen- 
tral truth of religion, inasmuch as human 
beings are produced by their environment, 
heir sins and good deeds being only a series 
of chemical and mechanical reactions over 
which they have no control. Such figments as 
mind, choice, purpose, conscience, will, and so 
forth are, they taught. mere illusions, produced 
yecause they are useful in the continual 
struggle of the human machine to maintain its 
environment in a favorable condition, a pro- 
cess incidentally involving the ruthless de- 
struction or subjection of its competitors for 
he supply (assumed to be limited) of sub- 
sisfence available. We taught Prussia this re- 
ligion; and Prussia bettered our instruction 
so effectively. that we presently found our 
selves confronted with the necessity of de- 
stroying Prussia to prevent Prussia destroying 
us. And that has just ended in each destroy- 
ing the other to an extent doubtfully reparable 
in our time. 

It may be asked how so imbecile and dan- 
gerous a creed ever came to be accepted by 
intelligent beings. I will answer that ques- 
tion more fully in my next volume of plays, 
which will be entirely devoted to the subject. 
For the present I will only say that there 
were better reasons than the obvious one that 
such sham science as this opened a scientific 
career to very stupid men, and all the other 
careers to shameless rascals provided they 
were industrious enough. It is true that this 
motive operated very powerfully: but when 
the new departure in scientific doctrine which 
is associated with the name of the great natu- 
ralist Charles Darwin began, it was not only 
a reaction against a barbarous pseudo-evan- 
gelical teleology intolerably obstructive to all 
scientific progress. but was accompanied, as 
it happened, by discoveries of extraordinary 
interest in physics, chemistry. and that life- 
less method of evolution which its investi- 
gators called Natural Selection. Howheit, 
there was only one result possible in the 
ethical sphere, and that was the hanishment 
of conscience from human affairs, or, as 
Samuel Butler vehemently put it, “of mind 
from the universe.” 


Spirituality having been violently ex- 
pelled from the conventional world of re- 
igion, it found unconventional forms. 
We became superstitious. There was an 
orgy of table-rapping. séances, cladrvoy- 
ance, palmistry, and the like. The scien- 
ists, and particularly the doctors, were 
hard put to it to hold the ground and so 
hey had to resort to the terrors of in- 
fection and death: 


They preserihed inoculations and opera- 
ions. Whatever part of a human being could 
re cut out without necessarily killing him 
hey cut out; and he often died Cunnecesarily 
of course) in consequence. Fram such trifles 
as uvulas and tonsils they went on to ovaries 
and appendices until at last no one’s inside 
was safe, Thev explained that the human in- 
testine was too long, and that nothing could 


make a child of Adam healthy except short- 
circuiting the pylorus by cutting a length out 
of the lower intestine and fastening it di- 
rectly te the stomach. As their mechanist 
theory taught them that medicine was the 
business of the chemist’s laboratory, and 
surgery of the carpenter’s shop, and alse 
that Science (by which they meant their prac- 
tices) was so important inat no consideration 
for the interests of any individual creature, 
whether frog or philosopher, much less the 
vulgar commonplaces of sentimental ethics, 
could weigh for a moment against the re- 
motest off-chance of an addition to the body 
of scientific knowledge, they operated and 
vivisected and inoculated and lied or a stu- 
pendous scale, clamoring for and actually ac- 
quiring such legal powers over the bodies of 
their fellow-citizens as neither pope, king, 
nor parliament dare ever have claimed. The 
Inquisition itself was a liberal institution com- 
pared te the General Medical College. 


Here we may leave Mr. Shaw. But 
there is very much more of the same 
kind. Nature, through the awful voice 
of war, has warned us that we were 
upon the wrong road. It would seem 
that the highest civic virtue is now to 
get back upon that same road as fast as 
possible. We call it “reconstruction.” 
We call it “business as before.” Once 
more we sharpen our teeth and our 
claws for the fratericidal combat, ob- 
livious of the fact that Karma may 
strike us again, that she will indeed in- 
evitably do so. 

Heartsreax House, Great CATHARINE and 
PLAYLETS OF THE War. By Bernard Shaw. 
New York: Brentano's. 
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MAGIC AND PIGS. 


“Faith and a shilling” takes little piggy 
to market by the Jamaican method. 
Easily, picturesquely, and wrapped up in 
the unfathomable mystery of African 
fetishism, under the auspices of the Obi 
prestess, this little pig serenely travels to 
market trundled along by a child! There 
is neither sweating nor groaning in this 
pig’s progress to his end in Market 
Square! This little pig is not drugged, 
nor is he bound or tied, but he is “con- 
jured by the Obi woman.” His contrari- 
ness and perversity are gone! Grunting 
happily to his mate (for these “‘con- 
jured” pigs are usually in pairs), giving 
no trouble to any one, he arrives in Mar- 
ket Square, where great credit accrues to 
the Ohi woman. 

On receipt of a shilling from the pigs 
owner the Obi priestess makes a few 
passes over the pigs’ heads, muttering 
charms the while, as the pair,stand in a 
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two-wheeled hand pushcart. There is 
nothing to prevent the pigs jumping over 
the wagon sides and the pigs are not tied 
or confined in any way visible. The hyp- 
notic incantation is, however, so effective 
that a boy trundles the cart perhaps ten 
miles to the city and upon arriving there 
often leaves the pigs in the cart entirely 
unattended while he looks for a cus- 
tomer, and they will stand quietly all that 
right until certainly almost noon the next 
day, occasionally grunting softly and 
10sing one another. 

Such is the powerful effect of the Obi 
spell, to the writer a never-ending source 
of wonder and of astonishment. 

| nd 


CURE BY SUGGESTION. 


(The following extracts are from an article 
on “Cure By Suggestion,” by Emma Marie 
Caillard, appearing in the August issue of the 
Contemporary Review.) S 

It may first be remarked that, re- 
garded simply from the standpoint of 
physical cure, the faith itself is the im- 
portant matter; the object of faith takes 
a secondary place. A patient is as likely 
to get well if he believes in the efficacy 
of bread pills supposing that they contain 
some powerful remedy, as if he trusts in 
the relics of a saint, or a fragment of the 
true Cross, or the reception of the Sac- 
rament. It is the presence of faith that 
matters; and faith in any of the objects 
just named has proved efficacious, as is 
amply testified by the record of Port 
Royal, of Lourdes, and of such medical 
works as deal with the “influence of mind 
on body,” and by the practical experience 
of many physicians. 

In this connection it is interesting and 
instructive to observe that 2000 years ago 
the greatest Healer the world has known 
referred to the cure of those sufferers 
who were brought to Him, not to Him- 
self, but to their own faith. “Thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” “Great is thy 
faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 
Such were His ordinary words to the 
suppliants who had approached Him and 
been “made whole.” At the same time 
we should notice that on more than one 
occasion He used what in His day would 
have been regarded as the customary 
medical measures of affording relief; and 
probably this was on account of the gen- 
eral trust felt in them by His contem- 
poraries, Faith was strengthened, by 
their application, and would have been 
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weakened, perhaps destroyed, by their 
formal repudiation. Had His life on 
earth been passed in our own time there 
can be littl doubt that He would have 
approved the use of those methods of 
treatment which are recognized and em- 
ployed by modern science. It is not from 
His example or teaching that any con- 
tempt of humanly acquired knowledge, or 
refusal to use it, can be justified; but He 
gave it the second place; the first place 
was reserved for faith. 

It has been said above that so far as 
purely physical results are concerned, 
the object of faith matters little, but it is 
necessary to insist upon the qualification. 
Man is not all body; though every human 
activity is bound to have a physical side, 
to be exercised through the body, and to 
produce effects in and upon it. Every 
thought, every emotion, is accompanied 
by cell-changes in the cerebral structure. 
It has consequently been vehemently 
contended by extreme supporters of ma- 
terialism that these changes are not con- 
sequences, but causes; that they produce 
thought and emotion. One remembers 
the famous dictum of this school that 
“the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile.” There are very few who. 
would accept such a maxim without quali- 
cation now, and for our present purpose, 
which is practical, it may be left on one 
side. To Christians, the body is for ever 
made sacred by its capacity for the pres- 
ence of the indwelling Divine Life. It is 
that indwelling Divine Life which con- 
stitutes man a spiritual being, and which 
should be the recognized controlling ele- 
ment in his every activity. 


There is another consideration which 
indicates the growing importance, in 
curative treatment, of appealing directly 
to the spiritual side of human nature. 
The increasing number and seriousness of 
nervous derangements points clearly to 
the fact that the efficiency of man's nerv- 
ous system does not keep pace with the 
demands made upon it by his increas- 
ingly complicated environment, In other 
words, there is in this direction a want of 
adaptability which is a serious obstacle to 
healthy evolution, It is not only under 
such abnormal conditions as those of war 
that nerves become “rattled” or un- 
strung; it happens with disconcerting 
frequency in the routine of daily life, and 
is, more often than we suppose, one of 
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the root causes of the unrest which char- 
acterizes our time, and did characterize 
it before the war began. In the case of 
hose who have faith in the all-prevailing, 
ever-present power of the Christ-life to 
make for health and wholeness and men- 
al balance, there can be no clearer duty 
han to turn towards it for the needed 
reinforcement, whenever, either in our- 
selves or others, we are conscious of 
failing vitality. It is therefore evident 
what should be the attitude of Christians 
as such towards treatment by sugges- 
tion when carried out by trained per- 
sons with a due realization of their re- 
sponsibility. Because it is a treatment 
teaching further and deeper than any 
which deals with the body alone, they 
should welcome it, use it, and show by 
practical results that its methods are im- 
measurably reinforced by consciously 
referring it to the indwelling Divine Life 
from which all its power is ultimately 
derived. 

A final word may be said on the sub- 
ject of auto-suggestion. It would sur- 
prise us could we realize the amount of 
ill-health directly due to this cause, and 
of good-health which might be, and 
sometimes is, equally due to it. We all 
know that to dwell on symptoms is in- 
imical to getting rid of them, and that 
a cheerful, sanguine mind is wonderfully 
conducive to their cure. Very few of us, 
comparatively, realize that a cheerful 
mind is the will and work of that in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit whose presence and 
help we ought to invoke. To allow our 
minds to dwell on the symptoms of dis- 
ease while we pray for health is to de- 
feat our petition. To tell ourselves per- 
severingly that the Father knows our 
dire need of this thing that we ask for, 
and will continue to reinforce our failing 
vitality from His boundless resources un- 
til fhis weakness is overcome, constitutes 
a truer prayer than any multiplication of 
petitions, 
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The eighteenth century, during which 
the malignant fever of skepticism broke 
out so irrepressibly, has entailed unbelief 
as a hereditary discase upon the nine- 
teenth —H, P. Blavatsky. 

ne nes 

When I leave this rabble rout and de- 
filement of the world, I leave it as an inn, 
and not as a place of abode. For nature 
has given us our bodies as an inn, and 
not to dwell in—Cato, 


INITIA. 


Art ready, eager soul, to dare 

Th’ opposing element? The powers 

Whom thou did’st challenge ages pasi 

Send down the wind a fateful note 

Announcing their unhurried, dread ap- 
proach 

What hour the scimitar of moon hangs 
low 

Within the west. 


Who seeks the perfect pearl must dive 
Beneath a hostile water; 

With steady heart he must command 
His every faculty to th’ encounter. 


And thou, oh soul, wilt thou impose 

On jealous Nature thy lone will? 

If it be so: Quick! to thy task! 

Take thou that faith thou hast pro- 
fessed 

And on thy forehead bind it fast; 

Its ruddy light shall cleave the depths 

Where, sleepless, through the waste of 
years 

Hath lurked the vengeful, ancient foe. 


Virgin the gem thy heart do'st yearn; 
Nor ever is it found 

In those tumultuous seas that surge 
Responsive to the ghost-moon’s urge. 


Spend not 
strength. 

The royal prize that thou would'st win 

Lies cradled in a golden sand 

Of wider ocean; one whose tides 

Sun-drawn, sun-driv’n, lap no shore 

Earth-bound, pride-girt, impure. 


in those false floods thy 


Delay not longer. Soon, ah soon, 

The prompt tide lifts its utmost height, 
Turns and recedes from this dull world: 
Nor will its perfect music beat 
Thereon for many a cycle more. 


The moment is; it passes; it is gone 
Swift as the rainy drop that shows 
Silver and slanting, ere it fall 

Into the mother sea. 


Take power. Take largely, as becomes 
Thy high resolve. With a loud clamor 
Wake the god. He dreams, indiff'r'at 
To mild and plaintive plea. 


Turn thy face upward to the sun, 
Nor shrink th’ austere, the potent ray, 
If gold thou prov’st in its ardent fire, . 
Th’ arous’d god shall answer thee. 


On which, as fisher draws his net 


When it weigh heavy, do thou draw 
nto thine inmost centre that response 
Pregnant with true divinity. 


hen, Wisdem’s nursling, do thou loose 
The hind’r'ng garment from its clasp, 
And as an arrow sped from bow 

So speed thee on thine awful quest. 


Thou death-defying, thou aspiring one, 

While the earth, breathless, watches thee, 

And heav’n’s own witnesses close by thee 
stand, 

(May God be with thee!) DO THOU 

PLUNGE! —j. A. H. 


— samme 


PYTHAGORAS. 
His LETTER TO THE KING. 


Most Noble Prince—Your desire I 
shall answer so far as I may. The vir- 
tues and efficacy of numbers are wonder- 
ful in their operation, when aptly and 
properly applied, as the most eminent 
philosophers do unanimously confirm and 
teach. Now number is nothing else than 
a repetition of unity, for unity doth most 
simply go through every number, and is 
the common measure, foundation, and 
origin of all numbers, and contains every 
number joined together entirely, the be- 
ginner of every multitude, always the 
same, unchangeable. 

It is the highest number in musical 
harmony, where al! forms and qualities 
stand in equal weight and measure, and 
may justly be called Concord; therefore 
from unity all things proceed, nothing 
was before, nor nothing is after it, and 
all things that are, desire the one, be- 
cause they all proceed from the one God, 
creator of all creatures, which do en- 
deavor to return to that one fountain 
whence they proceeded. All clemency, 
mercy, softness, compassion, and doing 
unto all creatures as we would be done 
unto, proceed from the unity of concord, 
and is the fountain from whence all true 
knowledge and religion arises; UNITY 
AND HARMONY IS THE. PRE- 
SERVER of all Creatures; Light and 
Love are the offspring and Sons of Con- 
cord. All those are most happy that ob- 
tain it, and all creatures are most miser- 
able without it. Equality and Order aré 
the sinews and health both of body and 
mind, not only in this world, but in that 
which is to come. For this cause, 
Order, and the proper practice and use 
of numbers, do mightily fortify men 
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against the temptation of evil demons, 
and at the same time most powerfully 
attract the holy powers and communica- 
tions of good angels. For in what crea- 
ture soever the natural qualities stand 
nearest equality, or have made them- 
selves so by observing God’s law in na- 
ture, they make that creature most 
happy. He that sins against God’s law 
breaks and violates the unity of his own 
principles. By all the philosophical me- 
diums and circumstances in religion the 
first founders intended to draw merr into 
some order, that they by degrees might 
through the forms obtain the unity. 
That those people are most happy that 
taught their followers to live an inno- 
cent, harmless life, which bears the near- 
est relation to unity and concord. For 
we do affirm that no inequality nor evil 
inclinations can or do arise or proceed 
from the soul or mind of that man whose 
properties and inward qualities keep 
equal weight and measure. All evil pro- 
ceeds from the many, that is from the 
inequality of the inward powers of men’s 
souls, therefore harmony is the highest 
estate of the soul, and the completest 
composition of the senses. 

Is not the order original, which is 
nothing else but a complete number, the 
very fountain whence all good govern- 
ment proceeds, both in the celestial and 
terrestrial worlds? Let us consider the 
heavens, stars and elements, with their 
wonderful and amazing variety of crea- 
tures wherewith the four lower worlds 
are endued, more especially the celestial, 
where the holy and various powers of 
good demons are beyond all human 
number, and all act and work in that 
exact order and number which the great 
first being created them in; therefore all 
the beast, fishes, and fowls of heaven are 
more innocent and consequently more 
happy than men, because they have kept 
their law and unity, but man has broken 
it in the highest degree. All peace and 
happiness is comprehended within the 
limits of equality and concord; and on 
the other side all misery and evil is 
within the bounds of inequality and dis- 
cord, so that there is a necessity that 
every man should govern bimself ac- 
cording to order and number, or some- 
body for him; for such as have not 
prudence to govern, and to give neces- 
sary orders for themselves, ought to be 
governed by others; there-being but few 
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that have minds that are able to govern 
themselves, most being contented with 
the rules and custom, be they better or 
worse, therefore it is one of the greatest 
evils in the world, to be a teacher and 
an inventor of evil customs; and on the 
other side, it is one of the greatest bless- 
ings to teach and invent innocent cus- 
toms and good order of living; for man 
hath broken himself off from unity and 
order to that degree that few incline to 
virtue, except the greatest number go 
before them, and that it become a cus- 
tom to be innocent and virtuous: there- 
fore the Brahmans praise God and the 
holy powers that they have not given the 
world any precedent of violence, nor 
brought any evil custom; for tradition 
and vain customs rule over most nations, 
and men are so highly graduated in them 
that most of them will not only kill 
others for not observing their custom and 
believing in their prophets, but they will 
die themselves, rather than leave an evil 
custom to embrace a good one; so far are 
mankind degenerated from unity and 
concord, For this cause we teach our 
followers to be careful, that they in their 
common communications do not utter or 
speak words that proceed from fierceness 
and wrath, nor to give themselves liberty 
to complemental jesting or flatteries, nor 
suffer the tongue and the heart to re- 
counter each other; and for the better 
observation and distinguishing from 
what centre and quality all words and 
discourses proceed, they divide the soul 
and mind of man into three parts, powers 
or spirits, which some of our philoso- 
phers call qualities or principles, they 
being the grounds or foundation whence 
all imaginations, inclinations, words, and 
work do arise and proceed, viz.: The first 
power in man's soul is fierce, severe, and 
wrathtful, and when this power does ob- 
tain the ascendant, the imaginations, 
words, and works are harsh, bitter, surly, 
bold, and fierce, filled with envy and 
malice, tending to violence and hurt. 
But when the second power governs in 
the centre of the soul, then the imagina- 
tions, words, and works are signed with 
the character of modesty, with a mild, 
friendly, courteous behavior, filled with 
mercy and innocency, always tending to? 
wards unity. But if the third power or 
quality have obtained the upper region 
of the soul and heart, then the imagina- 
tion, words, and works are frivolous, 


frothy, mixed with wanton jestings and 
laughters, between jest and earnest, al- 
ways tending to evil. 

But ofttimes there is a mixture of 
these qualities or powers, which run se 
high that no human number can pene- 
trate into or comprehend them, which is 
done by the help of art and reason, which 
do mightily deceive such, to whom such 
discourses are directed, that do break 
the unity, and make a great tumult and 
discord in the soul, Upon which account 
we esteem it unlawful to show anger to 
our children; nor do we allow them to 
see vain fantastic plays and games; nor 
when men, who are worse than dogs, 
that cause one fierce beast to fight with 
another; neither do use them to jest with 
or jeer one the other, being well satis- 
fied that in their green years everything 
takes deep root, that the essences and 
qualities thereof do never depart, and 
the concord being broken so early, it | 
proves a work of great difficulty for such. | 
either to distinguish the good from the 
evil, or to obtain the harmony of nature, 
or of their inward powers. 

For let men know the truth, that the 
middle spirit or power is given unto man 
by his creator that man might by its 
sweet and friendly influences qualify the 
fierceness and wrath of the first and the 
fantastic folly of the third, and so bring 
them all three into an equal tone or con- 
cord. We believe that the knowledge. 
power, operation, and government of 
these three spirits, and to be able to dis- 
tinguish them, is of absolute necessity: 
for if we do not distinguish the nature 
of these powers we can not have any 
true knowledge, and where there is no 
understanding there is no order, and 
where there is no order there can not be 
any concord or unity. Therefore we do 
as much as in us lies advance tem- 
perance and order, and do prefer the use 
of numbers, believing that God hath 
made all things according to measure, 
weight, and number; and the more we 
imitate him the nearer we draw and fitter 
we are to be joined to the uniform pow- 
ers of God in ourselves. There the Brah- 
mans, when they prepare or administer 
physic, make use of certain numbers and 
words, according to the present dictates 
of the harmonical powers of the soul: 
always observing to make use of the first 
number that arises in the soul, as being 
most simple, entire and free from the 


multiplicity of thoughts, and stands near- 
est unto concord, which some of our 
fathers call the Good Genius, or Good 
Spirit; but the Jewish rabbis entitle it 
the Oracle, which being diligently waited 
upon, and its dictates observed, it reveals 
in men’s souls the great mysteries of God, 
and makes known the secrets of nature, 
and all the degrees of temperance and 
eanness: It is this God demon that 
teaches the proper use of numbers, and 
all things necessary. For this cause 
when any that are distempered desire a 
medicine this good spirit or power is 
ready, and does immediately dictate unto 
the physician what methods, herbs. 
words, or numbers he shall observe and 
administer. 

But for the most part we observe the 
numbers and method of words following, 
viz.: The unity which is medicine hath 
great power and virtue, when it arises 
entire and unmixed with the imagina- 
tion, or multitude of variety of thoughts, 
then we are directed by our Good De- 
mon to some one simple Herb, and also 
how to prepare and apply it to the sick 
person, and when we gather it, we do 
turn ourselves to the most glorious Eye 
of Heaven, and utter words to this pur- 
pose: O thou only one power, Creator 
and preserver of all things, and who hast 
endowed this herb that I now gather with 
an inward and secret virtue, bless the 
use thereof to A. B. that he may by its 
sweet influences and thy blessing be re- 
stored unto perfect health of the body 
and soul. But note, that our physicians 
or Brahmans do not keep nor observe a 
constant method either of numbers or 
words, they always vary according to the 
dictates of the good Demon; for the 
Oracles of our souls will always imitate 
God and Nature, whose variety is not 
to be comprehended by any human num- 
ber; in which wonderful variety consists 
the highest degrees of unity. 

a ns 

Karma is a word of many meanings, 
and has a special term for almost every 
one of its aspects. As a synonym of sin 
it means the performance of some action 
for the attainment of an object of 
worldly, hence selfish desire, which can 
not fail to be hurtful to somebody else. 
Karma is action, the cause: and Karma, 
again. is the “Law of Ethical Causation”; 
the effect of an act produced egotistically, 
“in face of the great Law of Harmony 
iwhich depends on altruism. 

d 


o 
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Now to those who search the deep, 
Gleam of Hope and Kindy Light, 
Once, before you turn to sleep, 
Breathe a message through the night. 
Never doubt that they'll receive it. 
Send it, once, and you'll believe it. 


Wrecks that burn against the stars, 
Decks where death is wallowing green, 

Snare the breath among their spars, 
Hear the flickering threads between, 


- Quick, through all the storms that blind 


them, 
Quick with words that rush to find them. 


Think you these aerial wires 
Whisper more than spirits may? 
Think you that our strong desires 
Touch no distance when we pray? 
Think you that no wings are flying 
’Twixt the living and the dying? 


Inland, here, upon your knees, 
You shall breathe from urgent lips, 
Round the ships that guard your seas, 
Fleet on fleet of angel ships; 
Yea, the guarded may so bless them 
That no terrors can distress them. 


You shall guide the darkling prow, 
Kneeling thus—and far inland— 
You shall touch the storm-eat brow 
Gently as a spirit-hand. 
Even a blindfold prayer may speed them, 
And a little child may lead them. 
—From “The New Morning,” by Alfred 
Noyes. Published by the Frederick 
A, Stokes Company. 
a ores 


“THE TWO THEOLOGIES.” 


Tt must be that the light divine, ; 
That ön your soul is pleased to shine, 
Is other than what falls on mine: 


For you can fix and formalize 
The Power on which you raise your eyes 
And trace him in his palace-skies. 


You can perceive and almost touch 
His attributes, as such and such— 
Almost familiar over much. 


You can his thoughts and ends display, 
In fair historical array. 
From Adam to his judgment day. 


I ean not think Him here or there— 
I think Him ever everywhere— 
Unfading light, unstified air. 

—Lord Hougliton. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws’of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors ofall faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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A SYMPOSIUM. 


Leslies Weekly for September 27th 
prints a sort of symposium on the ques- 
tion, “Are the Dead Alive?” If we were 
inclined to be hypercritical we might 
say that it is a rather foolish question, 
since death and life are opposite and 
mutually destructive terms, If the 
“dead” are alive it is obvious that they 
are not dead. If the “alive” are dead, it 
is obvious that they are not alive. 

But there is a more obvious fallacy 
in such a symposium as this. Among 
the weaknesses of the popular mind is 
the assumption that proficiency along 
one line of mental endeavor implies pro- 
ficiency along all lines. A man makes a 
good automobile engine and therefore 
we assume that he will make a good sen- 
ator. Another man has been a good sol- 
dier, and so we elect him to the presi- 
dency. It is about as intelligent as going 
to the postoffice to have one’s hair cut on 
the ground that the mails are dispatched 
with regularity. 

And so we can see no reason why we 
should seek the opinion of Mr. Champ 
Clark on immortality. We may wish to 
know what he thinks about the peace 
treaty, or free silver, or the tariff, sce- 
ing that these are along the lines of his 
proficiency. But of what value is his 
opinion on immortality. And yet there 
are certainly large numbers of people 
who will allow their opinions on immor- 
tality to be somewhat swayed by the 
views of Mr. Champ Clark. And it may 


be that those same people are quite un- 
affected by the writing of Paul or of 
Plato. 


And why should we consult Senator 
Owen, or Mrs. Fiske, or Hudson Maxim? 
Who made them judges in Israel? What 
does it matter what they think about 
immortality? What can it matter? Mrs. 
Fiske’s opinions on the drama or Sena- 
tor Owen's opinions on the league of 
nations may, and do, have great value. 
But of what conceivable value are their 
opinions on a life after death? For the 
matter of that, of what value are the 
opinions of any one unless they are sus- 
tained by knowledge or advanced with 
argument? 


Poultney Bigelow is among the few 
who gives us sucn opinions. He says: 


You ask my view on the life bevond the 
grave—a view which at my age may soon open 
to my weary eyes! Why then anticipate? 
All I can do is to share with others who 
have suffered my belief that our real life is 
that of the spirit; and that, therefore, we 
live best when no longer burdened by our 
material body. I have never yet known a 
people in any part of this world or at any 
time in antiquity that did not believe in a 
God and a Life beyond the grave; in the 
glory of dying for one’s country and the duty 
of sacrificing all for the sake of protecting 
wife, children, home, and the institutions we 
hold sacred. I have talked on these mat- 
ters with Mohammedans, Bramins, and Bud- 
dhists and find that it is no theological mat- 
ter mercly, but a profound and universal im- 
pulse planted in each healthy human by the 
great author of all Good. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw in the effort to be 
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clever succeeds only in being supremely 
silly. He says: 


If an answer is desired which will con- 
vinee bereaved relatives that men do not 
really die in battle, I can not supply it. If 
any one else can, I presume we shall all get 
shot as soon as possible, and bless the Kaiser 
for giving us the chance. 

I do not grudge a mother the shelter of a 
lie any more than I grudge a soldier the shel- 
ter of a clump of briars; but the more thor- 
oughly we realize that war is war, and death 
is death, the sooner we shall get rid of war. 


No particular reply was “desired” 
from Mr. Shaw, and therefore his an- 
swer might have ended profitably with 
his first sentence. His second sentence 
is irrelevant twaddle. 

If Mr. Shaw has no conviction on this 


point why does he stigmatize any convic-- 


tion at all as a “lie”? If Mr. Shaw be- 
lieves that a denial of immortality will 
prove a discouragement to war, he has a 
power of credulity almost without a 
parallel. If he believes that a convic- 
tion of immortality would lead us all to 
“get shot as soon as possible’ he is 
showing an ignorance of ethics—one 
might say of elementary decency-—that 
it is difficult to attribute to him. Mr. 
Shaw may properly be reminded that 
while the cap and bells have their value 
in the circus ring, there are times when 
they should be doffed. No one should 
be a buffoon continuously, 

Israel Zangwill is equally irrelevant, 
and indeed it is the irrelevancy of so 
many of these people that strikes us with 
special force. Mr. Zangwill says: 

To hold out a positive assurance of immor- 
tality for the fighter is to place him upon the 
plane of the semi-savage Mohammedan who 
deems death in battle the sure door to a 
harem of houris. 

Garibaldi, in his famous appeal for volun- 
teers, offered not pay nor loot, but wounds 
and death. It but lowers the stake to regard 
it as only a counter. Moreover, the question 
of immortality is irrelevant, and, as I have 
written elsewhere of the monstrous calamity 
that Germany brought upon the world, “To 
suppose that this tragic butchery could be 
circumvented by immortality would be to de- 
prive death of its reality, heroism of its sub- 
stances, and warmakers of their guilt.” 


In what way the status of the soldier 
can be affected by the opinions held by 
some one else is not clear. Nor can we 
understand why it should be “irrele- 
vant” to answer a question. Mr. Zang- 
will was not invited to furnish an ethical 
homily. The irrelevance is his. 

Why should immortality deprive “hero- 


> 


ism of its substance,” or “warmakers of 
their guilt”? What strange non segui- 
turs. How curiously inconsistent with 
the fact recorded in all of history that 
the bravest men that the world has ever 
known have been believers in immor- 
tality, and that all peoples have been cor- 
rupted and degraded by materialism. 
a 


THE SPHINX. 


The Sphinx is drowsy, 
Her wings are furled: 
Her ear is heavy, 
She broods on the world. 
“Who'll tell me my secret, 
The ages have kept ?— 
I awaited the seer 
While they slumbered and slept :— 


“The fate of the man-child, 
The meaning of man; 

Known fruit of the unknown; 
Daedalian plan; 

Out of sleeping a waking, 
Out of waking a sleep; 

Life death overtaking; 
Deep underneath deep? 


“Erect as a sunbeam, 
Upspringeth the palm; 

The elephant browses, 
Undaunted and calm; 

In beautiful motion 
The thrush plies his wings: 

Kind leaves of his covert, 
Your silence he sings. 


“The waves, unashamed, 
In difference sweet, 
Play glad with the breezes, 
Old play-fellows meet; 
The journeying atoms, 
Primordial wholes, 
Firmly draw, firmly drive, 
By their animate poles. 


“Sea, carth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred, — 

Each the other adorning, 
Accompany still; 

Night veileth the morning, 
The vapor the hill. 


“The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy; 

Glide its hours uncounter,— 
The sun is its toy; 

Shines the peace of all being: 
Without cloud, in-its eyes; 


And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies. 


But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground. 


“Out spoke the great mother, 
Beholding his fear ;— 
At the sound of ber accents 
Cold shuddered the spher2:— 
“Who has drugged my hoy’s cup? 
Who has mixed my boy’: bread? 
Who, with sadness ard madness, 
Has turned my child’s head?” 


I heard a poet answer 
Aloud and cheerfully, 
“Say on. sweet Sphinx! thy dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me. 
Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time; 
They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime. 


“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best; 
Yawns the pit of the Dragon 
Lit by rays from the Blest. 
The Lethe of Nature 
Can't trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect, 
Which his eyes seek in vain. 


“To vision profounder, 
Man’s spirit must dive; 

His aye-rolling orb 
At no goal will arrive; 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness intold, 

Once found,—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old. 


“Pride ruined the angels, 
Their shame then restores: 

Lurks the joy that is sweetest 
In stings of remorse. 

Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free ?— 

I would he were nobler 
Than to love me. 


“Eterne alternation 
Now follows, now fics; 
And under pain, pleasure, — 
Under pleasure, pain lies. 
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Love works at the centre, 
Heart-heaving alway; 

Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day. 


“Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits; 
Thy sight is growing blear; 

Rue, myrrh and cummin for the Sphinx, 
Her niuddy eves to clear!” 

The old Sphinx bit her thick lip,— 
Said, “Who taught thee me to name? 

I am thy spirit, yoke-fellow ; 
Of thine eyes I am eyebeam. 


“Thou art the unanswered question; 
Couldst see thy proper eye, 
Always it asketh, asketh; 
And each answer is a lie. 
So take thy quest through nature, 
It through thousand natures ply; 
Ask on, thou clothed eternity; 
Time is the false reply.” 


Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And crouched no more in stone; 
She melted into purple cloud, 

She silvered in thie moon; 

She spired into a yellow flame; 
She flowered in blossoms red; 
She flowed into a foaming wave: 

She stood Monadnoc’s head. 


Thorough a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame: 
“Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.”—Emerson. 
a 


ZUNI MAGIC. 


The Chicago Record publishes an in- 
teresting account of the Pueblo, or Zuni. 
Indians of New Mexico and Arizona 
(says an early issue of the Theosophical 
Review), adding the recital of a con- 
versation with the well-known Mr. 
Frank H. Cushing, a most interesting 
and remarkable man, who has been 
initiated into the Zuñi mysteries, and 
knows more of Zuñi thoughts and ways 
than any other white man. The priest- 
hood among the Zuñis forms a separate 
order, into which boys are adopted. 
chosen for their intellectual promise and 
their merits in past lives. The priests 
are wonder-workers, and develop many 
powers—siddhis, as would be said among 
the Hindus. Mr. Cushing gave an ac- 
count of their “ember dance,” and stated 
that the priests who take part in it fast 
for eight days before the ceremony, and 
anoint themselves with preparations said 
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to harden the flesh. They dance on a 
“thick and glowing bed of embers,” with- 
out suffering the slightest injury. An- 
other remarkable ceremony 15 the “call- 
ng up of the waters’; a very ancient 
jar, “unnumbered centuries old,” is 
placed in the midst of a circle of the 
Priests of the Bow; incantations are 
chanted, the chant describing the powers 
of the Elements, and when the God of 
Water is named about a teacupful of 
water is poured into the jar as the 
“water-seed.” Presently water rises in 
the jar, flows over the rim, and forms 
a rivulet which runs toward the altar 
whereon the image of the God of Water 
is standing. The high priest dips a shell 
into the water and gives it in turn to 
each member of the tribe who is present. 
When the last has drunk, the water 
slowly subsides and the chanting ceases. 
Mr. Cushing offers no explanation of this 
phenomenon, beyond saying that it may 
be “an optical illusion or an example of 
hypnotism; but I am sure I saw that jar 
fill with water by an invisible agency.” 
There is one method of interfering with 
normal sight which is for the most part 
left out of account by those who seek ex- 
planations of magical phenomena—the 
turning aside of the lightwaves, and the 
consequent rendering invisible for the 
time of the immediate surroundings of 
the object which is the centre of atten- 
tion. As we see only by the rays of light 
reflected from the surface of an object, 
any object may be rendered invisible, or 
may be made to appear in another place, 
by merely turning aside from their nor- 
mal course the etheric waves that are 
reflected from it. This is one method 


an a 


used in playing “the psychological 
tricks” that so much puzzle the ordinary 
modern spectator. The Zufiis have 


brought down from clder days some of 
the secrets of the old Atlantean magic. 
handed on from priest to priest in the 
archaic Order of the Bow, as have, in- 
deed, others of the North American In- 
dian tribes. Moreover, there are those 
among them who are in touch with that 
most ancient lodge that has its habitat 
1 Central America, whose initiates have 
climbed high on the occult ladder, and 
wield powers unknown to the modern 
world. These Great Ones of the Fourth 
Race have still their disciples, and find 
them most readily among the children 
of their own ancient root. 


maa 


ON THE CAVE OF THE NYMPHS 
IN THE THIRTEENTH BOOK 
OF THE ODYSSEY. 


(By Porphyry.) 
1. What does Homer obscurely sig- 
nify by the cave in Ithaca, which he de- 
scribes in the following verses? 


High at the head a branching olive grows 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with shady 
boughs. 

A cavern pleasant, though involved in night, 

Beneath it lies, the Naiades’ delight : 

Where bowls and urns of workmanship divine 

And massy beams in native marble shine; 

On which the Nymphs amazing webs display. 

Of purple hue and exquisite array. 

The busy bees within the urns secure 

Honey delicious, and like nectar pure. 

Perpetual waters through the grotto glide, 

A lofty gate unfolds on either side; 

That to the north is pervious to mankind: 

The sacred south t’immortals is consign’d. 


That the poet, indeed, does not narrate — 


these particulars from historical informa- 
tion, is evident from this, that those who 
have given us a description of the islan 
have, as Cronius says, made no mention 
of such a cave being found in it. This 
likewise, says he, is manifest, that 1 
would be absurd for Homer to expect. 
that in describing a cave fabricatec 
merely by poetical license and thus arti- 
ficially opening a path to Gods and men 
in the region of Ithaca, he should gain 
the belief of mankind. And it is equally 


absurd to suppose that nature herseli | 


should point out, in this place, one path ` 


for the descent of all mankind, and again 
another path for all the Gods. For, in- 
deed, the whole world is full of Gods and 
men; but it is impossible to be persuaded 
that in the Ithacensian cave men descend 
and Gods ascend. Cronius therefore, 
having premised this much, says that it 
is evident, not only to the wise, but alse 
to the vulgar, that the poet, under the 
veil of allegory, conceals some mysteri- 
ous signification; thus compelling others 
to explore what the gate of men is. and 
also what is the gate of the Gods: what 
he means by asserting that this cave of 
the Nymphs has two gates; and why it is 
both pleasant and obscure, since dark- 
ness is by no means delightful, but is 
rather productive of aversion and horror. 
Likewise, what is the reason why it is 
not simply said to be the cave of the 
Nymphs, but it is accurately added, af 
the Nymphs which are called Naiades’ 
Why also is the cave represented as cow 
taining bowls and amphore, when no 


mention is made of their receiving any 
liquor, but bees are said to deposit their 
honey in these vessels as in hives? 
Then, again, why are oblong beams 
adapted to weaving placed here for the 
Nymphs; and these not formed from 
wood, or any other pliable matter, but 
from stone, as well as the amphore and 
bowls? Which last circumstance is, in- 
deed, less obscure; but that, on these 
stony beams, the Nymphs should weave 
purple garments, is not only wonderful 
to the sight, but also to the auditory 
sense. For who would believe that God- 
desses weave garments in a cave involved 
in darkness, and on stony beams; espe- 
cially while he hears the poet asserting 
that the purple webs of the goddesses were 
visible. In addition to these things like- 
wise, this is admirable, that the cave 
should have a twofold entrance; one 
made for the descent of men, but the 
other for the ascent of Gods. And again 
that the gate, which is pervious by men, 
should be said to be turned against the 
north wind, but the portals of the Gods 
to the south; and why the poet did not 
rather make use of the west and the east 
for this purpose, since nearly all temples 
have their statues and entrances turned 
toward the east; but those who enter 
them look towards the west, when stand- 
ing with their faces turned towards the 
statues they honor and worship the Gods. 
Hence, since this narration is full of such 
obscurities, it can neither be a fiction 
casually devised for the purpose of pro- 
curing delight, nor an exposition of a 
topical history; but something allegorical 
must be indicated in it by the poet, who 
likewise mystically places an olive near 
the cave. All which particulars the an- 
cients thought very labrious to investi- 
gate and unfold; and we, with their as- 
sistance, shall now endeavor to develop 
the secret meaning of the allegory. 
Those persons, therefore, appear to have 
written very negligently about the situa- 
tion of the place, who think that the 
cave, and what is narrated concerning it, 
are nothing more than a fiction of the 
poet. But the best and most accurate 
writers of geography, and among these 
Artemidorus the Ephesian, in the fifth 
book of his work, which consists of 
eleven books, thus writes: “The island 
of Ithaca, containing an extent of eighty- 
five stadia, is distant from Panormus. a 
port of Cephalenia, about twelve stadia. 
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It has a port named Phorcys, in which 
there is a shore, and on that shore a cave, 
in which the Phzacians are reported to 
have placed Ulysses.” This cave, there- 
fore, will not be entirely an Homeric 
fiction. But whether the poet describes 
it as it really is, or whether he has added 
something to it of his own invention, 
nevertheless the same inquiries remain; 
whether the intention of the poet is in- 
vestigated, or of those who founded the 
cave. For neither did the ancients estab- 
lish temples without fabulous symbols, 
nor does Homer rashly narrate the par- 
ticulars pertaining to things of this kind. 
But how much the more any one en- 
deavors to show that this description of 
the cave is not an Homeric fiction, but 
prior to Homer was consecrated to the 
Gods, by so much the more will this con- 
secrated cave be found to be full of an- 
cient wisdom. Ard on this account it 
deserves to be investigated, and it is 
requisite that its symbolical consecration 
should be amply unfolded into light. 

2. The ancients, indeed, very properly 
consecrated a cave to the world, whether 
assumed collectively, according to the 
whole of itself, or separately, according 
to its parts. Hence they considered 
earth as a symbol of that matter of 
which the world consists; on which ac- 
count some thought that matter and 
earth are the same; through the cave in- 
dicating the world, which was generated 
from matter. For caves are, for the 
most part, spontaneous productions, and 
connascent with the earth, being compre- 
hended by one uniform mass of stone; 
the interior parts of which are concave, 
but the exterior parts are extended over 
an indefinite portion of land. And the 
world being spontancously produced 
(i. e., being produced by no external, but 
from an internal cause), and being also 
self-adherent, is allied to matter; which, 
according to a secret signification, is de- 
nominated a stone and a rock, on account 
of its sluggish and repercussive nature 
with respect to form: the ancients, at the 
same time, asserting that matter is in- 
finite through its privation of form. 
Since, however, it is continually flowing, 
and is of itself destitute of the super- 
vening investments of form, through 
which it participates of morphe, and be- 
comes visible. the flowing waters, dark- 
ness, or, as the poet says, obscurity of the 
cavern, were considered by the ancients 
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as apt symbols of what the world con- 
tains, on account of the matter with 
which it is connected. Through matter, 
hecefore, the world is obscure and dark: 
ut through the coanecting power, and 
rcerly distribution of form, from which 
Iso it is called a ord, it is beautiful and 
eligi tful. Hence it may very properly 
e denominated a cave; as being lovely, 
adeed, to him who first enters into it, 
hrough its participation of forms, but 
bseure to him who surveys its founda- 
ion ard examines it with an intellectual 
eye. >» that its exterior and superfictal 
parts, iadeed. are pleisant, but its in- 
tecior and profound parts are obscure 
(and its very bottom is darkness itself). 
Thus also the Persians, mystically signi- 
fying the descent of the soul into the 
subluaary regions, and its regression 
from it, initiate the mystic (or him who 
is adnitted to the arcane sacred rites) 
in a plice which they denominate a cav- 
ern. For, as Eubulus says, Zoroaster was 
the first who consecrated in the neigh- 
boring mountains of Persia, a spontane- 
ously produced cave. florid, and having 
fountains, in honor of Mithra, the maker 
and father of all things; save, according 
to Zoroaster, bearing a resemblance of 
the world, which was fabricated by 
Mithra. But the things contained in the 
cavern being arranged according to com- 
mensurate intervals, were symbols of the 
mundane elements and climates. 
(To Be Continued.) 


Due et, 


< WISDOM FROM BOEHME. 


Tru: understanding must come from 
the interior fountain and enter the mind 
from the living word of God within the 
soul Unless this tekes place, all teach- 
ing about divine things is useless and 
worthless, 

The divine spirit, once awakened in 
the consciousness of man, knows all 
things by the knowledge of its own self. 
Not L the I that I am, know these things: 
but God knows them in me. 

But what is it that prevents man from 
recognizing God within his own self? 
What hinders nim from seeing the light 
of truth and hearing the voice of di- 
vinity ? 

Thy own hearing, willing, and seeing 
prevents thee from secing and hearing 
God, By the exercise of your own will 
you separate yourself from the will of 
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God, and by the exercise of your own 
szeing you see only within your own de- 
sires, while your cesiring obstructs your 
sense of hearing by closing your ears 
wita that which telongs to terrestrial and 
material things, but if you can keep quict 
and desist from thinking and feeling with 
your own personal selfhood, then will the 
eternal hearing, secing, and speaking be- 
come revealed to you, and God will see 
and perceive through you. 

This is not a state in which man im 
agines himself to be divine, but a condi- 
tion in which the will of man, having 
stripped off all that is carthly, becomes 
divine, and absorbed in the self-conscious- 
ness of divinity. 

The only true way by which Ged may 
be perceived is that man arrives at the 
state of unity with himself, and that not 
merely in his imagination but in his will. 
He should leave everything that is his 
personal self. He must surrender every- 
thing, not that he should run away from 
everything; but ke should kill and anni 
hilate his self will, the will that claims 
all these things as its possessions, and he 
must say with the full consent of his 
heart, Lord all is thine! I am unworthy 
to govern it, but as you have placed me 
therein, I shall do my duty by surren- 
dering my will wholly and entirely to 
you. Act through me in what manner 
you will, so that thy will shall be done 
in all things, and that all that I aim called 
upon to do may be done for the benefit of 
my brothers whom I am serving accord- 
ing to thy command. 

He who enters into such a state of s- 
preme resignation enters into divine 
union with God, so that he sees Christ 
himself, he speaks with God and God 
speaks with him, and he does know the 
essence and will of God. Follow my ad- 
vice and leave off your difficult seeking 
for the knowledge of God by means of 
your selfish will and reasoning. Throw 
away that imaginary reason which your 
mortal self thinks to possess and your 
will shall then be the will of God. 

This is the only way in which a knowl- 
edze of God can be attained. And there 
is no other way. 

I am but a foolish, simple-minded man. 
and have never desired to know anv 
thing about divine mysteries or ‘sciences. 
I sought for nothing but the heart of 
Christ (the centre of truth) wherein I 
might find protection from the feariu! 


wrath of God, and I asked him earnestly 
for his holy spirit and mercy while en- 
gaged in such an earnest seeking and de- 
siring. The door was opened to me so 
that in fifteen minutes I saw and learned 
more than if I had studied for many 
years at the universities. 


OCCULT POWERS. 


There are thousands of people in the 
United States, as well as in the ranks of 
the society as outside, who believe that 
there are certain extraordinary occult 
powers to be encompassed by man. Such 
powers as thought-reading, seeing events 
yet to come, unveiling the motives of 
others, apportation of objects, and the 
like, are those most sought after, and 
nearly all desired with a selfish end in 
view. The future is inquired into so as 
to enable one to speculate in stocks and 
another to circumvent competitors. 
These longings are pandered to here and 
there by men and societies who hold out 
delusive hopes to their dupes that, by the 
payment of money, the powers of nature 
may be invoked. 

Even some of our own members have 
not been guiltless of seeking after such 
wonderful fruit of knowledge with those 
who would barter the Almighty, if they 
could, for gold. 

Another class of earnest Theosophists, 
however, have taken a different ground. 
They have thought that certain Adepts 
who really possess power over Nature, 
who can both see and hear through all 
space, who can transport solid objects 
through space and cause written mes- 
sages to appear at a distance with beau- 
tiful sounds of astral bells, ought to in- 
tervene, and by the exercise of the same 
power make these earnest disciples hear 
sounds ordinarily called occult, and thus 
easily transmit information and help 
without the aid of telegraph or mailboat. 
But that these Beings will not do this 
has been stated over and over again; for 
the kingdom of heaven is not given 
away, it must be “taken by violence.” 
it Hes there before us to be entered upon 
and occupied, but that can be only after 
a battle which, when won, entitles the 
victor to remain in undisturbed posses- 
sion, 

As many have seemed to forget these 
rules, I thought it well to offer them the 
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following words from one of those very 
Adepts they seek to meet: 

“The educing of the faculty of hear- 
ing occult sounds would be not at all 
the casy matter you imagine. It was 
never done to any one of us, for the iron 
rule is that what powers one gets he 
must himse f acquire, and when acquired 
and ready for use, the powers lie dumb 
and dormant in their potentiality like the 
wheels in a music box, and only then is 
it easy to wind the key and start them. 

. Yet every earnestly-disposed man 
may acquire such powers practically: 
that is the finality of it. There are no 
more distinctions of persons in this than 
there are as to whom the sun shall shine 
upon or the air give vitality to. There 
are the powers of all nature before you; 
take what you can,” 

This is perfectly clear and strictly ac- 
cording to the Secret Canon. “When the 
materials are all prepared and ready, the 
architect shall appear’; and when we 
have acquired the powers we seek, by 
educing them ourselves from our inner 
being, the Master will then be ready and 
able to start into exercise that which 
we have obtained. 

But—even here is an important point. 
This. If the Master can, so to say, wind 
the key and thus start the machinery, 
He can also refuse to give the necessary 
impulse. For reasons that have to do 
with the motives and life of students, it 
may be advisable for a while not to per- 
mit the exercise of these powers which 
“He dumb and dormant in their poten- 
tiality.” To sanction their use might in 
one lead to the ruin of other lives, or in 
another to personal disaster and retarda- 
tion of true progress. 

Therefore, the Master says that quite 
often he may not only refuse to give the 
start, but yet further may prevent the 
wheels from moving. 

THERE ARE THE POWERS OF ALL NATURE 
BEFORE YOU; TAKE WHAT YOU CAN. 

pO 

So long as one does not become simple 
like a child, one dues not get divine il- 
lamination, Forget all the worldly 
knowledge that thou hast acquired, and 
become as ignorant about it as a child, 
and then thou wilt get the knowledge of 
the true —Ramakrisina., 

ga 

Let us learn to contradict our own will, 

—Saint Terese. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York_on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—-To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. i 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritua! 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever, No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhoud. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, aud dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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WASHINGTON’S VISION. 
(By Wesley Bradshaw.) 

The last time that I ever saw Antony 
Sherman was on July 4, 1859, in Inde- 
pendence Square. He was then ninety- 
nine, and becoming very feeble; but 
though so old, his dimming eyes re- 
kindled as he looked at Independence 
Hall, which he said he had come to gaze 
upon once more before he was gathered 
home. 

“What time is it?” said he, raising his 
trembling eyes to the clock in the steeple, 
and endeavoring to shade the former 
with a shaking hand; “what time is it? 
I can’t see so well now as I used to.” 

“Half-past 3.” 

“Come, then,” he continued, “let us go 
into the hall. I want to tell you an in- 
cident of Washington's life, one which 
no one alive knows of excepting my- 
self; and if you live, you wilt before 
long see it verified. Mark me, I am not 
superstitious; but you will see it veri- 
fied.” 

Reaching the visitors’ room, in which 
the sacred relics of our early days are 
preserved, we sat down on one of the 
old-fashioned wooden benches, and my 
venerable companion related to me the 
following singular narrative, which, from 
the peculiarity of our national affairs at 
the present time, I have been induced 
to give to the world. I give it as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 

“When the bold action of our Con- 
gress in asserting the independence of 
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the colonies became known to the old 
world, we were laughed and scoffed at 
as silly, presumptuous rebels, whom 
British grenadiers would very soon 
tame into submission; but undauntedly 
we prepared to make good what we had 
said. The keen encounter came, and 
the world knows the result. It is easy 
and pleasant for those of the present 
generation to talk and write of the days 
of ‘seventy-six, but they little know, 
neither can they imagine, the trials and 
sufferings of those fearful days. And 
there is one thing that I much fear, and 
that is that the American people do not 
properly appreciate the boon of free- 
dom. Party spirit is yearly becoming 
stronger and stronger, and, without it 
is checked, will at no distant day under- 
mine and tumble into ruins the noble 
structure of the Republic. But let me 
hasten to my narrative. 

“From the opening of the Revolution, 
we experienced all phases of fortune— 
now good, now ill, one time victorious. 
and another conquered. The darkest 
period we had, however, was, I think, 
when Washington, after several reverses, 
retreated to Valley Forge, where he re- 
solved to pass the winter of ‘77. Ah. I 
have often seen the tears coursing down 
our dear old commander's careworn 
cheeks as he would be conversing with 
a confidential officer about the condition 
of his poor soldiers. 

“You have doubtless heard the story 
of Washington going tothe thicket to 
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pray; well, it is not only true, but he 
used often to pray in secret, for aid and 
comfort from that God, the interpeosi- 
tion of whose divine providence alone 
brought us safely through those dark 
days of tribulation. 

“One day—I remember it well—the 
chilly wind whistled and howled through 
the leafless trees, though the sky was 
cloudless, and the sun shining brightly. 
he remained in his quarters nearly the 
whole afternoon alone. When he came 
out, [ noticed that bis face was a shade 
paler than usual, and that there seemed 
to be something upon his mind of more 
than ordinary importance. Returning 
just after dusk, he dispatched an orderly 
to the quarters of the officer 1 mentioned. 
who was present in attendance. After 
a preliminary conversation, which lasted 
some half an hour, Washington, gazing 
upon his companion with that strange 
look of dignity which he alone could 
command, said to the latter: 

“I do not know whether it was ow- 
ing to the anxiety of my mind, or what, 
but this afternoon. as I was sitting at 
this very table, engaged in preparing a 
dispatch, something in the apartinent 
seemed to disturb me. Looking up, I 
beheld, standing exactly opposite to me, 
a singularly beautiful female. So as- 
tonished was I—for I had given strict 
orders not to be disturbed—-that it was 
some moments before I found language 
to inquire the cause of her presence. A 
second, third, and even a fourth time 
did I repeat the question. but received 
no other answer from my mysterious 
visitor than a slight raising of her eyes. 

“"By this time I felt a strange sensa- 
ion spreading through me. I would 
have risen, but the riveted gaze of the 
eing before me rendered volition im- 
possible. I essayed once more to ad- 
dress her, but my tongue had become 
nowerless. Even thought itself pres- 
ently became paralyzed. A new influ- 
ence, mysterious, potent, irresistible, took 
vossession of me. AI I could do was ta 
gaze, gaze steadily, vacantly at my un- 
known visitant Gradually the sur- 
rounding atmosphere seemed as though 
yecoming filled with sensations, and grew 
uminous. Everything about me ap- 
cared to rarefy—the mysterious visitor 
herself becoming more airy, and yet even 
more distinct to my sight than before. I 


now began to feel as one dying, or rather. 
to experience the sensations which ! 
have sometimes imagined accompany 
dissolution. I did not think, I did not 
reason, I did not move; all were alike 
impossible. I was only conscious of gaz- 
ing fixedly, vacantly at my companion. 

“ ‘Presently I heard a voice saying. 
“Sou of the Republic, look and learn.” 
while at the same time my visitor ex- 
tended her arm and forefinger eas. 
wardly. I now beheld a heavy. whit 
vapor at some distance, rising fold upos 
fold. This gradually disappeared, and ! 
looked upon a strange scene. Before me 
lay spread in one vast plain all the coun- 
tries of the world—Europe, Asia, Africa. 
and America, I saw rolling and tossing 
between Europe and America the billow 
of the Atlantic, and between Asia ant 
America lay the Pacific. 

“Son of the Republic.” said th 
same mysterious voice as before, “louk 
and learn.” At that moment I beheld « 
dark, shadowy being, like an angel. 
standing, or rather floating, in mid-air 
between Europe and America. Dipping 
water out of the ocean in the hollow of 
each hand, he sprinkled some upon 
America with his right hand, while he 
cast upon Europe some with his left 
Immediately a dark cloud arose from 
each of these countries, and joined m 
mid-ocean. For a while it remained sta- 
tionary, and then moved slowly west- 
ward, until it enveloped America in its 
murky folds. Sharp flashes of lightning 
now gleamed through it at intervals and 
I heard the smothered groans and cries 
of the American people. 

“«Son of the Republic, look and 
learn.” 

“I cast my eves upon America, and 
beheld villages, towns, and cities spring- 
ing up, one after another, until the 
whole land, from the Atlantic to the Pa 
cific, was dotted with them. Again | 
heard the mysterious voice say: 

“t~ Son of the Republic. the end oi a 
century cometh; look and learn.” 

“At this. the dark, shadowy angel 
turned his face southward. and from 
Africa I saw an ill-omened spectre ap 
proaching our land. It flitted slowly 
and heavily over every village. town. 
and city of the latter, the inhabitants of 
which presently set themselves in batt 
array, one against the others „As I cow 


tinued looking, I saw a bright angel on 
whose brow rested a crown of light. on 
which was traced the word “Union,” 
bearing the American flag, which he 
placed between the divided nation and 
said: 

“***Remember, ye are brethren.” 
Instantly the inhabitants, casting 
from them their weapons, became friends 
onge more, and united around the na- 
tional standard. And again I heard the 
mysterious voice, saying: 

*t Son of the Republie, the second 
peril is passed; look and learn.” 

<tAnd I beheld the villages, towns. 
and cities of America increase in size 
and number, until at last they covered 
all the land from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and their inhabitants became as 
countless as the stars in heaven, or the 
sands on the seashore. And again I 
heard the mysterious voice, saying: 

“«~«Son of the Republic, the end of a 
century cometh: look and learn.” 

“'At this the dark. shadowy angel 
placed a trumpet to his mouth, and 
blew three distinct blasts: and taking 
water from the ocean. sprinkled it out 
upon Europe, Asia, and Africa, 

"Then my eves looked upon a fearful 
scene. From each of these countries 
arose thick, black clouds that were soon 
joined into one. And throughout this 
mass gleamed a dark red light, by which 
I saw hordes of armed men, wha, moving 
with the cloud, marched by land. and 
sailed by sea, to America, which country 
was presently enveloped in the volume of 
cloud. And I dimly saw these vast 
armies devastate the whole country, and 
pillage and burn the villages, towns, and 
cities that I had beheld springing up. 
As my ears listened to the thundering of 
cannon and clashing of swords, and 
shouts and cries of millions in mortal 
combat, I again heard the mysterious 
voice saying: 

“<“Son of the Republic, look and 
learn.” 

“When the voice had ceased. the 
dark, shadowy angel placed his trumpet 
once more to his mouth, and blew a long. 
fearful blast. 

“ ‘Instantly a light. as of a thousand 
suns, shone down from above, and 
pierced and broke into fragments the 
dark cloud which enveloped America. 
At the same moment I saw the angel 
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upon whose forehead still shone the word 
Union, and who bore our national flag 
in one hand, and a sword in the other, 
descend from heaven, attended by legions 
of bright spirits. These immediately 
joined the inhabitants ef America, who 
I perceived were well-nigh overcome. 
but who. immediately taking courage 
again. closed up their broken ranks and 
renewed the battle. Again amid the fear- 
ful noise of the conflict, 1 heard the mys- 
terious voice saying: 

“' “Son of the Republic, look and 
learn.” 

“As the voice ceased, the shadowy 
angel for the last time dipped water 
from the ocean, and sprinkled it upon 
America, Instantly the dark cloud rolled 
back, together with the armies it had 
brought, leaving the inhabitants of the 
land victorious, Then once more I be- 
held villages, towns, and cities springing 
up where they had been before, while 
the bright angel, planting the azure 
standard he had brought in the midst of 
them, cried in a loud voice to the in- 
habitants: “While the stars remain, and 
the heavens send down dew upon carth, 
so Jong shall the Republic last t” 

And taking from his brow the crown 
which still blazed the word Union, he 
placed it upon the standard, while the 
people, kneeling down, said “Amen!” 

ecThe scene instantly began to fade 
and dissolve, and I at last saw nothing 
but the rising and curling white vapor 
I had first beheld. This also disappear- 
ing, I found myself once more gazing 
upon my mysterious visitor, who, in that 
same mysterious voice I had heard be- 
fore, said: 

“t Son of the Republic, what you 
have seen is thus interpreted: Three 
perils will come upon the Republic. The 
most fearful is the second, passing 
which, the whole world united shall neve: 
be able to prevail against her. Let every 
child of the Republic learn to live for 
his Ged, his land, and Union.” 

“With these words the figure van- 
ished. I started from my seat, and felt 
that I had seen a vision. wherein had 
been shown to me the birth, progress, 
and destiny of the Republic of the United 
States. 

“In Union she will have strength: in 
Disunion her destruction,’ 

“Such, my friend.” con@luded-the. ven- 
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erable narrator, “were the words I heard 
from Washington's own lips, and Amer- 
ica will do well to profit by them, Let 
her forever remember, that in Union she 
has her strength; in disunion her de- 
struction.” ee 
PATIENCE WORTH. 

(Marion Reedy in St. Louis Mirror.) 

Go away from home to get the news. 
It was in Philadelphia I heard that the 
Saturday Evening Post is about to print 
a short story of this day and hour by 
Mrs. Pear! Curran of St. Louis. Mrs. 
Curran is the lady who has won fame as 
the recipient via the ouija board, clair- 
voyance, and clairaudience of communi- 
cations, novels, poems, and short stories 
from an intriguing alleged discarnate 
personality known as Patience Worth. 
At least one of the stories so given to 
the publie is, it my opinion, a truly mar- 
velous work of art in its historical color 
of the time of Christ, its characteriza- 
tion, plot, movement, and curious phrase- 
ology, not biblical exactly, but reminis- 
cent thereof. This is “The Sorry Tale, 
published by Holt, New York. Another 
published novel similarly received and 
with like merits in lesser degree is “Hope 
Trueblood.” Now these Patience Worth 
writings have been accepted generally, 
hy those familiar with their production, 
upon the theory that Mrs. Curran was 
of herself, without extra-mundane, so- 
called spirit assistance, incapable of any 
such sustained, well-backgrounded, and 
distinctively cultured literary perform- 
ances. She had never written anything 
prior to her production of the heteroge- 
netrically influenced works of the spirit 
of a woman supposed to have been dead 
about two hundred years. The short 
story which the Saturday Evening Pos! 
will print shortly, as well as any other 
Mrs. Curran will write. is not of spir- 
itistic origin: the lady has done it “olf 
her own bat.” I may say here that from 
the time I heard Mrs. Curran read a 
paper. written in her own proper per- 
son, describing her experiences as the 
medium for the “spirit” Patience Worth. 
I have never believed that Mrs. Curran 


was not capable of good writing. What 
are we to think now of the Patience 


Worth literature when Mrs. Curran her- 
self can write publishable fiction? Toes 
the new relevation mean that the spirit- 
dictated stories were emanations from 


her subconsciousness and that the use of 
the subconscious power has so developed 
it as to bring it out on the plane of 
ordinary consciousness? Will Patience 
Worth disappear and Mrs. Curran stand 
revealed as a genius brought into her 
own through the strange manifestation 
of a so-called secondary personality: 
Will any one believe in the reality of 
Patience Worth other than as a literary 
creation of Mrs. Curran’s gifts operating 
just beyond the threshold of self-con- 
scious intellectuation? The problem is 
one for the psychologists, Freudian anc 
other. I give it up, reflecting that the 
work speaks for itself in its worth, in- 
dependent of its occult origin. 
——~ 
ON THE CAVE OF THE NYMPHS 
IN THE THIRTEENTH BOOK 
OF THE ODYSSEY. 


(By Porphyry.) 
Continued, 


3. After this Zoroaster likewise, it 
was usual with others to perform the 
rites pertaining to the mysteries in cav- 
erus and dens, whether spontaneously 
produced, or made by the hands. For as 
they established temples, groves, and 
altars to the celestial Gods, but to the ter- 
restrial Gods, and to heroes, altars alone. 
and to the subterranean divinities pits 
and cells: so to the world they dedicated 
caves and dens: as likewise to Nymphs, 
on account of the water which trickles. 
or is diffused in caverns, over which the 
Naiades, as we shall shortly observe, pre- 
side. Not only, however, did the ancients 
make a cavern, as we have said, to be a 
symbol of the world, or of a generated 


and sensible nature: but they also as- 


sumed it as a symbol of all visible powers: 
because as caverns are obscure and dark, 
so the essence of these powers is occult. 
Hence Saturn fabricated a cavern in the 
ocean itself and concealed in it his chil- 
dren. Thus, toa, Ceres educated Proser- 


‘pine with her Nymphs in a cave: and 


many other particulars of this kind may 
be found in the writings of theologists. 
But that the ancients dedicated caverns 
to Nymphs and especially to Naiades, 
who dwell near fountains, and who are 
called Naiades from the streams over 
which they preside, is manifest from the 
hymn of Apollo, in which it is said: 
“The Nymphs residing in caves shall de- 
duce fountains of intellectual -waters to 


thee (according to the divine voice of 
the Muses}, which are the progeny of a 
terrene spirit. Hence waters, bursting 
through every river, shall exhibit to man- 
kind perpetual effusions of sweet 
streams.” From hence, as it appears to 
me, the Pythagoreans, and after them 
Plato, showed that the world is a cavern 
and a den. For the powers which are 
the leaders of souls thus speak in a verse 
of Empedocles: “Now at this secret 
cavern we're arrived.” And by Plato, in 
the seventh book of his Repubic, it is 
said, “Behold men as if dwelling in a 
subterraneous cavern, and in a den-like 
habitation, whose entrance is widely ex- 
panded to the admission vf the light 
through the whole cave.” But when the 
other person in the dialogue says: “You 
adduce an unusual and wonderful simili- 
tude,” he replies, “The whole of this 
image, friend Glauco, must be adapted 
to what has been before said, assimi- 
lating this receptacle, which is visible 
through the sight to the habitation of a 
prison; but the light of the fire which is 
in it to the power of the sun.” 

4, That theologists therefore consid- 
ered caverns as symbols of the world. 
and of mundane powers, is through this 
manifest, And it has been already ob- 
served by us that they also considered 
a cave as a symbol of the intelligible cs- 
sence; being impelled to do so by differ- 
ent and not the same conceptions. For 
they were of opinion that a cave is a 
symbol of the sensible world because cav- 
erns are dark, stony, and humid: and 
they asserted that the world is a thing 
of this kind, through the matter of which 
it consists, and through its repercussive 
and flowing nature. But they thought it 
to be a symbol of the intelligible world, 
because that world is invisible to sensible 
perception, and possesses a firm and 
stable éssence. Thus, also, partial pow- 
ers are unapparent, and especially those 
which are inherent in matter. For thev 
formed these symbols. from surveying 
the spontaneous production of caves, and 
their nocturnal, dark, and stony nature: 
and not entirely, as some suspect, from 
directing their attention to the figure of 
a cavern. For every cave is not spher- 
ical, as is evident from this Homeric 
cave with a twofold entrance. But since 
a cavern has a twofold similitude, the 
present cave must not be assumed as an 
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image of the intelligible, but of the 
sensible essence. For in consequence of 
containing perpetually-flowing streams 
of water it will not be a symbol of an 
intelligible hypostasis, but of a material 
essence. On this account also it is sacred 
to Nymphs, not the mountain or rural 
Nymphs, or others of the like kind, but 
to the Naiades. who are thus denomi- 
nated from streams of water. For we 
peculiarly call the Naiades, and the 
powers that preside over waters, 
Nymphs; and this term also is commonly 
applied to all souls descending into gen- 
eration, For the ancients thought that 
these souls are incumbent on water which 
is inspired by divinity, as Numenius 
says, who adds that on this account, a 
prophet asserts, that the Spirit ef God 
moved on the waters. The Egyptians 
likewise, on this account, represent all 
demons and also the sun, and, in short, 
all the planets not standing on anything 
on solid, but on a sailing vessel: for 
souls descending into generation fly to 
moisture. Hence also, Heraclitus says. 
“that moisture appears delightful and 
not deadly to séuls”; but the lapse into 
generation is delightful to them. And in 
another place (speaking of unembodied 
souls), he says, “We Hve their death, 
and we die their life.’ Hence the poet 
calls those that are in generation humid, 
because they have souls which are pro- 
found!y steeped in moisture. On this ac- 
count, such souls delight in blood and 
humid seed; but water is the nutriment 
of the souls of plants. Some likewise 
are of opinion that the bodies in the air. 
and in the heavens. are nourished by 
vapors from fountains and rivers, and 
other exhalations. But the Stoics assert 
that the sun is nourished by the exhala- 
tion from ‘the sea: the moon from the 
vapors of fountains and river; and the 
stars from the exhalation of the earth. 
Hence, aceording to them, the sun is an 
intellectual composition formed from the 
sea; the moon from the river waters and 
the stars from terrene exhalations. 

5. It is necessary, therefore, that 
souls, whether they are corporeal or in- 
corporeal, while thev attract to them- 
selves body, and especially such as are 
about to be bound to blood and moist 
hodies, should verge to humidity, and be 
corporalized, in consequence of being 
drenched in moisture... Henge, the-souls 
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of the dead are evocated by the effusion . 


of bile and blood; and souls that are 
lovers of body, by attracting a moist 
spirit, condense this humid vehicle like a 
cloud. For moisture condensed in the 
air constitutes a cloud. But the pneu- 
matic vehicle, being condensed in these 
souls, becomes visible through an excess 
of moisture. And among the number of 
these we must reckon those apparitions 
of images, which, from a spirit colered 
by the influence of imagination, present 
themselves to mankind. But pure souls 
are averse from generation; so that, as 
Heraclitus says, “a dry soul is the 
wisest.” Hence, here also the spirit be- 
comes moist and more aqucous through 
the desire of generation, the soul thus at- 
tracting a humid vapor from verging to 
generation. Souls, therefore, proceeding 
into generation are the Nymphs called 
Naiades. Hence it is usual to call those 
that are married Nymphs, as being con- 
joined to generation, and to pour water 
into baths from fountains, or rivers, or 
perpetual rills. 

6. This world, then, is sacred and 
pleasant to souls whovhave now pro- 
ceeded into nature, and to natal demons, 
though it is essentially dark and ob- 
scure; from which some have suspected 
that souls also are of an obscure nature 
and essentially consist of air. Hence a 
cavern, which is both pleasant and dark, 
will be appropriately consecrated to its 
similitude to the world, in which, as in 
the greatest of all temples, souls reside. 
To the Nymphs likewise, who preside 
over waters, a cavern, in which there are 
perpetually flowing streams, is adapted. 
Let, therefore, this present cavern be 
consecrated to souls, and among the more 
partial powers, to nymphs that preside 
over streams and fountains, and who, on 
this account, are called fonta! and 
natades. What, therefore. are the dif- 
ferent symbols, some of which are 
adapted to souls, but others to the 
aquatic powers, in order that we may 
apprehend that this cavern is consecrated 
in common to both? Let the stony howls, 
then, and the amphorze be symbols of the 
aquatic Nymphs. For these are, indeed, 
the symbols of Bacchus, but their com- 
position is fietile. i e, consists of baked 
earth, and these are friendly to the vine. 
the gift of God; since the fruit of the 
vine is brought to a proper maturity by 


the celestial fire of the sun. But the 
stony bowls and amphor are in the most 
eminent degree adapted to the nymphs 
who preside over the water that flows 
from rocks. And to souls that descend 
into generation and are occupied in cor- 
poreal energies, what symbol can be more 
appropriate than those instruments per- 
taining to weaving? Hence, also, the 
poet ventures to say, “that on these the 
nymphs weave purple webs, admirable te 
the view.” For the formation of tle 
flesh is on and about the bones, which in 
the bodies of animals resemble stones. 
Hence these instruments of weaving con- 
sist of stone, and not of any other mat- 
ter. But the purple webs will evidently 
be the flesh which is woven from the 
blood. For purple woollen garments are 
tinged from blood, and wool is dved from 
animal juice. The generation of flesh. 
also, is through and from blood. Add. 
too, that the body is a garment with 
which the soul is invested, a thing wor- 
derful to the sight, whether this refer: 
to the composition of the soul, or con 
tributes to the colligation of the soul (te 
the whole of ‘a visible essence). Thes. 
also, Proserpine, who is the inspective 
guardian of everything produced from 
seed, is represented by Orpheus as weay- 
ing a web, and the heavens are called by 
the ancients a veil, in consequence of be- 
ing, as it were, the vestment of the celes- 
tial Gods. 
(To Be Continued.) 
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BUDDHIST IDEAs. 


There is no suffering for him who ha: 
finished his journey and abandoned griei. 
who has freed himself on all sides, ani 
thrown off all fetters. 

They depart with their thoughts well 
collected, they are not happy in their 
abode: like swans who have left ther 
lake, they leave their house and home. 

Men who have no riches, who live or 
recognized food, who have perceives 
void and unconditioned freedom (Mir 
vana), their path is difficult to under 
stand, like that of birds in the air. 

He whose appetites are stilled, who t 
not absorbed in enjoyment. who has per 
ceived void and unconditioned freedos 
(Nirvana), -his path is difficult to m 
derstand, like that of the birds in the air 

The gods envy him whose senses, lik 
horses well broken. in by, the drive: 


have been subdued, who is free’ from 
ride, and free from appetites. 

Such a one who does his duty is tol- 

erant like the earth, like Indra’s bolt; he 
is like a lake without mud; no new births 
are in store for him. 
His thought is quiet, quiet are his word 
and deed, when he has obtained freedom 
y true knowledge, when he has thus 
become a quiet man. 

The man who is free from credulity. 
mut who knows the uncreated, who has 
cut all ties, removed all temptations, re- 
nounced all desires, he is the greatest 
ot men. 

In a hamlet or in a forest, in the deep 
water or on the dry land, wherever ven- 
erable persons (Arahanta) dwell, that 
place is delightful. 

Forests are delightful; where the 
world finds no delight, there the passion- 
less will find delight, for they look not 
for pleasures.—Translated by F. Max 
Mueller. 


Cn 
UNWELCOME. 
We were young, we were merry, we were 
very very wise, 
And the door stood open at our feast, 
When there passed us a woman with the 
West in her eyes 
And a man with his back to the East. 


QO, still grew the hearts that were beating 
so fast, 
The loudest voice was still. 
The jest died away on our lips as they 
passed, 
And the rays of July struck chill. 


The cups of red wine turned pale on the 
board, 
The white bread black as soot. 
The hound forgot the hand of her lord, 
She fell down at his foot. 


Low let me lie where the dead dog lies, 
re I sit me down again at a feast, 
When there passes a woman with the 
West in her eyes 
And a man with his back to the East. 
—Mary Coleridge. 
Ce 
Give us what is good. whether we pray 
ior it or not; and avert from us tne evil, 
even if we pray for it—Saocrates. 
eee 
Sanctity does not consist in doing ex- 
traordinary things, but in doing ordinary 
things extraordinarily well—Saint Te- 
rese, 
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FROM VIVEKANANDA. 

The path of devotion is natural and 
pleasant. Philosophy is taking the moun- 
tain stream back to its source by force; 
it is a quicker method, but very hard. 
Philosophy says check everything. De- 
votion says, “Give up all to the stream, 
have eternal self-surrender.” It is a 
longer way, but easier and happier. 


Thine am I forever. Henceforth what- 
ever I do, it is thou doing it. No more 
is there any me or mine. Having no 
money to give, no brains to learn, no 
time to practice Yoga, to Thee. oh, Sweet 
One, I give myself to Thee, my body and 
mind, 


No “why” can be answered in this 
world; for that we must go to God. 


The Lord has hidden himself best, and 
his work is best, so he who hides him- 
self best accomplishes most. 


Conquer yourself and the whole uni- 
verse is yours. Enjoyment is the milion- 
headed serpent that we must tread under 
foot. We renounce and go on, then find > 
nothing but despair, but hold on, hold on. 
The world is a demon, it is the kingdom 
of which Ego is king. Put it away and 
stand firm, and at fast you will reach a 
state of perfect indifference. 


The wall that shuts us in is egotism. 
We refer everything to ourselves, think- 
ing: “Ido this.” Get rid of this puny “I” 
Kill this diabolism in us. Not I. but 
Thou. Say it, feel it, live it. Until we 
give up the world manufactured by the 
Ego never can we enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. None ever did, none ever will. 
Forget it, know it not at all. Live in the 
body, but he not of it. This rascal Ego 
must be obliterated. Bless men when 
they revile you. Go where people hate 
you. Let them thrash the Ego out of 
vou and will get nearer to the Lord. 


No law can make you free: you are 
free. Nothing can give you freedom if 
you have it not already. The atman is 
self-illumined. The greatest sin is to 
think yourself weak. No one is greater. 
Nothing has power execpt what you give 
it. Deny evil: create none. We forge 
the chain and we alone can hreakct, 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: ° 

lirst—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
‘ dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhoud. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, Since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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MOUNTAIN PATHS. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, with the glare of war per- 
petually in his eyes and the sound of it 
in his ears, should write about death and 
should challenge its reality. Indeed he 
may be said to write about nothing else 
in this new hook of his which he calls 
“Mountain Paths” and that has been so 
admirably translated by Mr. Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. If he writes about 
the laws of chance, about gambling, or 
about the insect world, we may always 
detect his search for a way through the 
clouds, for the universal solvent that may 
be applied to all of the tremendous prob- 
lems presented by the last five years. 

It may be said, moreover, that Mr. 
Maeterlinck has measurably advanced in 
his philosophy since the appearance of 
his preceding work. We find no longer 
the deference to the materialistic guesses 
of psychic research, the assumption that 
those guesses are necessarily or even 
probably the truth. Mr. Maeterlinck no 
longer bows down before the fetish of 
modern speculation. The ancient phi- 
losophy is no longer the lispings of an in- 
fant humanity. On the contrary he in- 
vites us to jump right across the abyss 
of the years to the fount of all religion 
and of all philosophy. to the Theosophia 
of the ages. It may be, he says, that we 
can not prove it to be truc. But what of 
that? Only a God could have conceived 
it, and therefore it becomes divine. We 
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may take of it what we will, but we 
must still admire the “prodigious spiritual 
edifice” : 


This respect and admiration, however, do 
not militate against our liberty to choose or 
reject many things, or to reserve them while 
we wait for further light. When we are told, 
for instance that the Cosmos is guided by an 
infinite series of hierarchies of sensient be- 
ings, each having a mission to fulfill, which 
are the agents of the Karmic and Cosmic laws: 
when it is added that each of these beings 
was a man in an earlier Manvantara, or is pre- 
paring to become one in the present or in a 
future Manyatara, that they are perfected men, 
or nascent men, and that, in their higher and 
less material spheres, they -do not differ 
morally from terrestrial human beings save in 
that they do not possess the sense of per- 
sonality and of emotional nature; when, lastly, 
we ure assured that what we call unconscious 
Nature is in reality a complex of forces 
manipulated by semi-intelligent beings (Ele- 
mentals) directed by the Higher Planetary 
Spirits (Dhyani-Shohans), whose total forms 
the Word Manifest of the non-manifest Logos 
and constitutes at the same time both the in- 
telligence of the universe and its immutable 
law. we can do homage to the ingenuity of 
these speculations, as to that of thousands of 
others which perhaps embrace the truth more 
closely than our best and most recent scien- 
tific hypotheses; we are free to take what we 
please from them and to leave what we please. 
All this. I grant, is by no means proved, is 
not verified, or can not be verified, save in 
certain details, whereas the great fundamental 
outlines will probably always escape the con- 
trol of our unequipped intelligence. But what 
we must, I repeat, admire without reserve is 
the prodigious spiritual edifice offered by the 
sun: total of this revelation, the immense in- 
tellectual effort which, since the dawn of hu- 
manity, has attempted to unravel the unfath- 
omable chaos of the origin, structure, progress. 
direction, and end of the universe(and which 
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appears to have succeeded to this extent, that 
hitherto nothing has been found that equals 
it, or is not inspired by iL or, often uncon- 
sciously, returns to it. 


Mr. Maeterlinck finds that the Theo- 
sophia goes back to immemorial ages. It 
is useless to search for its beginning. 
No matter how various its garb, the heart 
of it is always the same: 


The higher civilization of humanity, which 
history traces back tentatively to five or six 
thousand years before Christ, is perhaps far 
more ancient: and, without admitting, as has 
heen asserted, that the Egyptians kept astro- 
nomiecal records through a period of six hun- 
dred and thirty thousand years, and we may 
consider it as established that their observa- 
tions embraced two precessional cycles, two 
sidereal years, or fifty-one thousand, seven 
hundred and thirty-six solar years. Now they 
themselves were not initiators, but initiates, 
who derived all that they knew from a more 
ancient source. It was the same with the 
Semites, in the matter of their primitive books 
and their Kabbalah: and the Greeks, among 
whom all those who really taught us some- 
thing about the origin and constitution of the 
world and its elements, about nature and di- 
vinity, mind and matter, men such as Hesiod. 
Pythagoras, Anazagoras, Plato, and the Neo- 
Platonists, were likewise initiates, that is to 
say, they were men who, having traveled in 
Egypt or India, had drunk of the same one 
and immemorial spring. Our prehistoric re- 
ligions, Scandinavian or Germanic, and the 
Druidism of the Celts, those of China and 
Japan, of Mexico and Peru, despite numerous 
deformations, were also derived from the 
same source even as our great Western meta- 
physics, which preceded our modern material- 
ism, with its somewhat sordid outlook, and 
notably the metaphysics of Leiznitz, Kant, 
Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel have approached 
it, and, more or less unconsciously, slaked 
their thirst at it. 

It is therefore certain that through the 
Greeks, through the Bible, through Chris- 
tianity, which is its last echo. for the author 
of the Apocalypse and St. Paul were initiates, 
we are all steeped in this revelation: that 
there is not and never has heen any other: 
that it is the great human or superhuman 
revelation: and that consequently it would be 
right and salutary to study it more attentively 
and more profoundly than we have hitherto 
done. 


Mr. Maeterlinck trics to explain the 
apparent contradictions between Bud- 
dha's doctrine of the illusion of the Ego 
and Reincarnation: 


But let us hegin by observing the funda- 
mental contradiction which seeks to assure us 
of our immortality by proving our inevitable 
annihilation is not to be found in Buddha and 
that it is not true to say that he teaches in 
the same breath the illusion of the Ego and 
its periodical reincarnation, The doctrine of 
reincarnation is not Buddha's. He found it 
ready-made: it existed before him and was 
so deeply rooted in his people that he does 


not even dream of disputing it. From the 
exoteric point of view, he tries only ta dis 
arm it, to deprive it of its sting, to render iH 
harmless. He tries to reduce life to the point 
where it can find nothing wherewith to reim 
vcarnate itself. According to the exoteric doc 
trine, which is but a preparation for esoteric 
truth, life is naught but suffering; and its only 
aim is to be found in Nirvana, which is not 
annihilation, but the absorption of the indi- 
vidual into the universe. Ordinary death, by 
reason of the perpetual reincarnation of the 
same individual, can not suppress suffering. 

This, says the author, is not in antago- 
nism to Christianity, which is “nothing 
more than a mutilated branch of the great 
trunk of the mother religion.” 

But Mr. Maeterlinck’s chief enthusi- 
asm is for reincarnation. He reverts te 
it again and again. He sees in it the 
solution of ali our problems, the eternal 
solace of justice. He says: 

But we will proceed no further with ths 
outline, which would become so complicated os 
to be inextricable. Let us remember simpl 
the magnificent doctrine of the reincarnation. 
which is the most ancient reply, the only de- 
cisive and, no doubt, the most plausible repls. 
to all the problems of justice and injustice. 
the immortal torture of mortals. and its corol- 
lary, the law of Karma, which, as my godsoc 
so truly says, “is the most wonderful of 
ethical discoveries: it represents abstract lib- 
erty and is enough to enfranchise the human 
will from any superior even infinite being. 
We are our own creators and the sole cap- 
tains of our fate; no other than ourselves re- 
wards or punishes us; there ts no sin, but 
only consequences; there is no morality, but 
only responsibilities. Now Buddha = taugh: 
that, merely by virtue of this sovran law. the 
individual must be reborn to reap what he 
has sowed: and this certainty of rebirth was 
enough to neutralize the horror of death, 


It would be possible to quote Mr. 
Macterlinck at much greater length and 
on many different aspects of the theo- 
sphical philosophy. But this must suffice. 
The hook should he read in its entirety. 

Mountain Parus. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

eee ae 

There is a principle of the sou], su- 
perior to all nature, through which we 
are capable of surpassing the order and 
systems of the world. When the seul i 
elevated to natures better than itself, then 
it is entirely separated from subordinate 
natures, exchanges this for another life. 
and, deserting the order of things with 
which it was connected, links and mingles 
itself with another —Jamblichus. 


Lofty wisdem is circled round with 
rugged rocks.—Hadr. Jin, Eopblem. 


ON THE CAVE OF THE NYMPHS 

IN THE THIRTEENTH BOOK 

OF THE ODYSSEY. 

(By Porphyry.) 
Continucd, 

7. Why, therefore, are the amphorie 
said not to be filled with water, but with 
heneycembs? For in these, Homer says. 
the bees deposit their honey. which signi- 
hes to deposit aliment. And honey is the 
nutriment of bees. Theologists also have 
made honey subservient to many and dif- 
ferent symbols because it consists of 
many powers: since it is both cathartic 
and preservative. Hence, through honey, 
bodies are preserved from putrefaction, 
and inveterate ulcers are purified. Far- 
ther still, it is also sweet to the taste, and 
is collected by bees, who are ox-begoiten 
irom flowers. When, therefore, those 
who are initiated in the Leontic sacred 
rites, pour honey instead of water on 
their hands; they are ordered (by the 
initiator) to have their hands pure from 
everything productive of molestation, and 
from everything noxious and detestable. 
Other initiators (into the same mys- 
teries) employ fire. which is of a ca- 
thartic nature, as an appropriate purifica- 
tion. And they likewise purify tie 
tongue from all defilement of evil with 
honey. But the Persians, when they 
offer honey to the guardian of fruits. 
consider it as the symbol of a preserving 
and defending power. Hence some per- 
sons have thought that the nectar and 
ambrosia, which the poet pours into the 
nostrils of the dead. for the purpose of 
preventing putrefaction, is honey; since 
honey is the food of the Gods. On this 
account also, the same poet somewhere 
calls nectar golden: for such is the color 
of honey (viz., it is a deep yellow). But 
whkether or not Foney is to he taken for 
nectar, we shall elsewhere more aceu- 
rately examine. In Orpheus. likewise, 
Saturn is ensnared by Jupiter through 
honey. For Saturn, being filled with 
honey. is intoxicated. his senses are 
darkened, as if from the effects of wine. 
and he sleeps; just as Porus, in the han- 
quet of Plato, is filled with nectar; for 
wine was not (says he) yet known. The 
Goddess Night, too, in Orpheus, advises 
Jupiter to make use of honey as an arti- 
fice. For she says to him:— 


When stretch’d beneath the lofty oaks you 
view 
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Saturn, with honey by the bees producd 
Sunk in ebriety, fast bind the God. 


This therefore takes place, and Saturn 
being bound is emasculated in the same 
manner as Heaven; the theologist ob- 
seurely signifying by this that divine na- 
tures become through pleasure bound, 
and drawn down into the realms of gen- 
eration; and also that, when dissolved in 
pleasure they emit certain seminal pow- 
ers. Hence Saturn emasculates Heaven, 
when descending to earth through a de- 
sire of generation, But the sweetness of 
honey signifies, with theologists, the same 
thing as the pleasure arising from gen- 
eration, by which Saturn, being ensnared, 
was castrated. For Saturn, and his 
sphere, are the first of the orbs that move 
contrary to the course of Coclum or the 
heavens. Certain powers, however, de- 
scend both from Heaven (or the inerratic 
sphere} and the planets. But Saturn re- 
ceives the powers of Heaven and Jupiter 
the powers of Saturn. Since, therefore, 
honey is assumed in purgations, and as 
an antidote to putrefaction, and is in- 
dicative of the pleasure which draws 
souls downward to generation; it is a 
symbol well adapted to aquatic Nymphs, 
on account of the unputerescent nature 
of the waters over which they preside, 
their purifying power, and their co- 
operation with generation. For water 
cooperates jn the work of generation. 
On this account the bees are said, by the 
poet, to deposit their honey in bowls 
and amphoræ; the bowls being a symbol 
of fountains, and therefore a bowl ts 
placed near to Mithra, instead of a foun- 
tain: but the amphorze are symbols of the 
vessels with which we draw water from 
fountains. And fountains and streams 
are adapted to aquatic Nymphs, and still 
more so to the Nymphs that are souls, 
which the ancient peculiarly called bees, 
as the efficient causes of sweetness. 
Hence Sophocles does net speak unap- 
propriately when he says of souls:  ~ 
In swarms while wandering, from the dead, 
A humming sound is heard, 


8. The priestesses of Ceres, also, as 
being initiated into the mysteries of the 
terrene Goddess, were called by the an- 
cients bees: and Proserpine herself was 
denominated by them heated. The moon. 
likewise. who presides over generation 
was called by them a hee,.and also a bull. 
And Taurus isethevexaltition “of the 
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moon, But bees are ox-begotten. And 
this application is also given to souls pro- 
ceeding into generation. The God, like- 
wise, who is occultly connected with gen- 
eration, is a stealer of oxen. To which 
L . = 
may be added that honey is considered as 
a symbol of death, and on this account it 
is usual to offer libations of honey to the 
terrestrial Gods; but gall is considered 
as a symbol of life; whether it is ob- 
scurely signified by this, that the life of 
the soul dies through pleasure, but 
through bitterness the soul resumes its 
life, whence, also, bile is sacrificed to the 
Gods; or whether it is, because death 
liberates from molestation, but the pres- 
ent life is laborious and bitter. All souls, 
however, proceeding into generation, are 
not simply called bees, but those who will 
live in it justly and who, after having 
performed such things as are acceptable 
to the Gods, will again return (to their 
kindred stars). For this insect loves to 
return to the place from whence it first 
came, and is eminently just and sober. 
Whence, also, the libations which are 
made with honey are called sober. Bees. 
likewise, do not sit on beans, which were 
considered by the ancients as a symbol 
of generation proceeding in a right line, 
and without flexure: because this legumi- 
nous vegetable is almust the only seed- 
bearing plant whose stalk is perforated 
throughout without any intervening 
knots. We must therefore admit that 
honeycombs and bees are appropriate 
and common symbols of the aquatic 
Nymphs, and of souls that are married 
(as it were) to (the humid and fluc- 
tuating nature of) generation. 
9. Caves, therefore, in the most re- 
mote periods of antiquity were consc- 
crated to the Gods, before temples were 
erected to them. Hence, the Curetes in 
- Crete dedicated a cavern to Jupiter: in 
Arcadia, a cave was sacred to the Moon. 
and to Lycean Pan: and in Naxus, to 
Bacchus. But wherever Mithra was 
known, they propitiated the God in a 
cavern. With respect. however, to the 
Ithacensian cave, Homer was not satis- 
fied with saying that it had two gates, but 
adds that one of the gates was turned to- 
wards the north, but the other, which was 
more divine, to the south. He also says 
that the northern gate was pervious to 
descent, but does not indicate whether 
this was also the case with the southern 


gate. For of this, he only says, “It is 
inaccessible to men. but it is the path of 
the immortals.” 

10. ft remains, therefore, to investi- 
gate what is indicated by this narration: 
whether the poet describes a cavern 
which was in reality consecrated by 
others, or whether it is an enigma of his 
own invention. Since, however, a cav- 
ern is an image and symbol of the world. 
as Numenius and his familiar Cronius 
assert, there are two extremities in the 
heavens, viz., the winter tropic, than 
which nothing is more southern, and the 
summer tropic, than which nothing is 
more northern. But the summer tropic 
is in Cancer, and the winter tropic in 
Capricorn. And since Cancer is nearest 
to us, it is very properly attributed to the 
Moon, which is the nearest of all the 
heavenly bodies to the earth. But as the 
southern pole by its great distance is in- 
visible to us, hence Capricorn is at- 
tributed to Saturn, the highest and most 
remote of all the planets. Again, the 
signs from Cancer to Capricorn are situ- 
ated in the following order: and the first 
of these is Leo, which is the house of the 
Sun, afterwards Virgo, which is the 
house of Mercury; Libra, the house 
of Venus; Scorpio, of Mars; Sagittarius. 
of Jupiter: and Capricorn, of Satum. 
But from Capricorn in an inverse order 
Aquarius is attributed to Saturn; Pisces 
to Jupiter; Aries to Mars: Taurus to 
Venus; Gemini to Mercury; and in the 
last place Cancer to the Moon. 

11. Theologists therefore assert that 
these two gates are Cancer and Capri 
corn; but Plato calls them entrances. 
And of these, theologists say that Can 
cer is the gate through which souls de- 
scend; but Capricorn that through which 
they ascend. Cancer is indeed northern, 
and adapted to descent: but Capricorn is 
southern, and adapted to ascent. The 
northern parts, likewise, pertain to souls 
descending into generation. And the 
gates of the cavern which are turned to 
the north are rightly said to be pervious 
to the descent of men: but the southern 
gates are not the avenues of the Geds. 
but of souls ascending to the Gods. On 
this account the poet does not say that 
they are the avenues of the Gods, but of 
immortals; this appellation being also 
common to our souls, which are per se, 
or essentially;insmortal JE is said thai 


Parmenides mentions these two gates in 
his treatise “On the Nature of Things,” 
as likewise that they are not unknown to 
the Remans and Egyptians. For the 
Romans celebrate their Saturnalia when 
the Sun is in Capricorn, and during this 
festivity slaves wear the shoes of those 
that are free, and all things are dis- 
tributed among them in common; the 
legislator obscurely signifying by this 
ceremony that through this gate of the 
heavens those who are now born slaves 
will be liberated through the Saturnian 
festival, and the house attributed to 
Saturn, f. e, Capricorn, when they live 
again and return to the fountain of life. 
Since, however, the path from Capricorn 
is adapted to ascent, hence the Romans 
denominate that month in which the Sun, 
turning from Capricorn to the east, di- 
rects his course to the north, Januarius, 
or January, from janua, a gate. But 
with the Egyptians the beginning of the 
year is not Aquarius, as with the Ro- 
mans, but Cancer. For the star Sothis, 
which the Greeks call the Dog, is near 
to Cancer. And the rising of Sothis is 
the new moon with them, this being the 
principle of generation to the world. On 
this account the gates of the Homeric 
cavern are not dedicated to the east and 
west, nor to the equinoctial signs, Aries 
and Libra, but to the north and south, 
and to those celestial signs which to- 
wards the south are most southerly, and 
towards the north are most northerly; 
because this cave was sacred to souls 
and aquatic Nymphs, But these places 
are adapted to souls descending into gen- 
eration, and afterwards separating them- 
selves from it. Hence, a place near to 
the equinoctial circle was assigned to 
Mithra as an appropriate seat. And on 
this account he bears the sword of Aries, 
which is a martial sign. He is likewise 
carried in the Bull, which is the sign of 
Venus. For Mithra, as well as the Bull, 
is the Demiurgus and lord of generation. 
But he is placed near the equinoctial 
circle, having the northern parts on. his 
right hand and the southern on his left. 
They likewise arranged towards the 
south the southern hemisphere because 
it is hot; but the northern hemisphere 
towards the north, through the coldness 
of the north wind. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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THE MISSING LINK. 

In the Secret Doctrine, written in the 
years following 1885, and published in 
1888-89, it is very positively stated that 
no missing link between man and the an- 
thropoid apes will ever be discovered. 
because no such link has ever existed. 
(The Secret Doctrine, Voi. II, page 200; 
1893 edition.) 

In the intervening thirty years abun- 
dant relics of prehistoric man have been 
added to those known when the Secret 
Doctrine was published; of these relies, 
two groups have been hailed as genuine 
“missing links” between the anthropoid 
apes and homo sapiens, intelligent man. 

The first of these groups of bones was 
found in 1891, within a few months of 
Mme. H. P. Blayvatsky’s death, near the 
native hamlet of Trinil, on the left bank 
of the Bengawan River, in central Java. 
The relies consisted of a part of a skull 
and two teeth, The skull appears to have 
been low and depressed, with strong 
supraciliary ridges. The teeth are very 
large. A year later, in 1892, a femur or 
thigh bone was discovered by the same 
explorer, Dr. Eugene Dubois, of the 
Dutch army medical service, at a spot 
fifty feet away from the site of the first 
fnd. Dr. Dubois leaped to the conclusion 
that femur and skull belonged to the same 
individual. On the strength of the de- 
pressed skull he called the newly dis- 
covered creature Pithecanthropus, or 
“apeman’; on the strength of the thigh 
bone, which appears to be distinctly hu- 
man, he added the specific name Erectus, 
“standing upright.” 

In his Prehistoric Man, 1915, Pro- 
fessor J. F. Scott Elliot records, con- 
cerning Pithecanthropus Erectus, one of 
those mstances of harmony among men 
of science which rejoiced the heart of 
the author of the Secret Dectrine: “The 
skull is considered a human skull by six 
of these celebrated authorities, who are. 
for the most part, English. It is thought 
to be a missing link, that is intermediate, 
by eight, mostly French; it is considered 
an ape’s skull by six others, who are 
mostly German. Only one authority 
makes the femur that of an ape, thirteen 
consider it human. and six make it out 
intermediate.” With unconscious humor 
Professor Scott Elliott says that, these 
authorities are “alle scientists) whose 
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opinion would be 
ordinary dispute.” 

In the autumn of 1911, at Piltdown, 
near Fletching, in Sussex, England, Mr. 
Charles Dawson found parts of a skull. 
fer which also has been claimed the title 
of missing link. The right half of a 
lower jaw was later discovered in the 


taken as final in any 


same bed of gravel. As in the case of 
Pithecanthropus Erectus, Mr. Dawson 


at once leaped to the conclusion that the 
skull and the jaw had belonged to the 
same individual, of a new. pre-human 
species, for which was invented the name 
Eoanthropus, “Man of the Dawn.” And, 
since the jaw had characteristics re- 
sembling those of certain apes, while the 
skull was distinctly human, it was pro- 
claimed that a new missing link had been 
found between the apes and man; and 
reconstructions of cH ape-inan, or, as 
Dr. Arthur Keith appears to think, ape- 
woman, have made their appearance in 
the museums. 

It is interesting to find the same va- 
riety of opinion concerning Eoanthropus 
as has already been illustrated in the case 
of Pithecanthropus. On page 388 of Dr. 
Keith's Antiquity of Man are two re- 
constructions of the parts of the skull 
alone (without the jaw), one by Dr. 
Keith, the other by Dr. Smith Wood- 
ward, which suggest two widely differ- 
ent races, not merely two distinct indi- 
viduals 

But the point of vital interest about the 
supposed Evanthropus is thia: Mr. Ger 
rit 5. Miller, Jr., of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington, has published. 
in 1915 and 1918, two exceedingly able 
monographs, very lucid. though of ne- 
cessity extremely technical, w hich appear 
to prove that Eoanthropus is a myth, for 
the very simple reason that the skull is 
he skull of a human being, while the 
jaw is the jaw of a prehistoric chimpan- 
zee, overwhelmed, perhaps, in the same 
ood. So strong is Mr. Miller's case 
hat, on the strength of the jaw, he has 
not hesitated to establish an carly spe- 
cies of chimpanzec, which he calls Pan 
Vetus, Pan being the generic name oi 
he chimpanzee, while vetus means sim- 
ply “old.” 

An equally distinguished member of 
he Smithsonian staff, who has published 
many closely reasoned monographs on 
mammals, and has done excellent spe- 
cialist work on the bones of the skull, 


confidently assured the writer of thi- 
study that “Pithecanthropus was noth- 
ing but a gigantic Gibbon.” that is, an 
ape. pure and simple. with no humas 
traits whatever, and therefore in nu 
sense a “missing link.” 

It would seem, then, that neither Pithe- 
canthropus nor Eoanthropus has any 
claim whatever to that title, and that the 
categorical statement in the Seeret Dec- 
trine has m no way been impugned — 
C. J. in the Theosophical Quarteriy. 


eg 
MEJNOUR TO GLYNDON, 
(From Lytton’s “Zanoni.” ) 
“Man is arrogant in proportion to hi 
ignorance, Man's natural tendency is t 
egctism. Man in his infaney of knowl 
edge thinks that all creation was forme! 
for him. For several ages he saw m 
the countless worlds that sparkle throug! 
space like the bubbles of a shoreless , 
ocean only the petty candles, the house | 
hold torches, that Providence had beer 
pleased to light for no other purpose bu! 
to make the night more agreeable t 
man. Astronomy has corrected this de 
lusion of human vanity; and man non 
reluctantly confesses that the stars are 
worlds, larger and more glorious than hi 
own; that the earth on which he crawl: 
is a scarce visible speck on the vast chan 
of creation. But in the small as in th 
vast, God is equally profuse of life. The 
traveler looks upon the tree, and fancies 
its boughs were formed for his sheke 
in the summer sun, or his fuel in the 
winter frosts. But in each leaf of these 
boughs the Creator has made a world: i 
swarms with innwnerable races. Eac 
drop of the water in von moat is an or 
more populous than a kingdom is of men 
Everywhere, then, in this immense de 
sign, Science brings new life to hgh. 
Life is the one pervading principle, aw! 


even the thing that seems to die and 
putrify, but engenders new life. and 


changes to fresh forms of matter, Rer 
soning, then, by evident analogy, if ne! 
a leaf, if not a drop ot water, but is. m 
less than yonder stars, a habitable ami 
breathing world—nay. if even man hin 
self is a world te other lives, and mi? 
liens and myriads dwell in the rivers « 
his blood, and inhabit man’s frame r 
man inhabits earth, common sense uf 
your schoolmen had it) would suffice t 
teach that the circumfuent infinite whic 
you call space—the-boundless impalpab: 


which divides earth from the Moon and 
stars—is filled also with its correspond- 
ent and appropriate life. Is it not a 
visible absurdity to suppose that Being 
is crowded upon every leaf, and yet ab- 
sent from the immensities of space? The 
law of the Great System forbids the 
waste even of an atom; it knows no spot 
where something of life does not breathe. 
In the very charnel-house is the nursery 
of production and animation. Is that 
truth? Well, then, can you conceive that 
space which is the Infinite itself is alone 
a waste, is alone lifeless. is less useless 
to the one design of universal being than 
the dead carcass of a dog, than the 
peopled leaf, than the swarming globule ? 
The microscope shows you the creatures 
on the leaf; no mechanical tube is vet 
invented to discover the nobler and more 
gifted things that hover in the iNimitable 
air. 
a mysterious and terrible affinity. And 
hence, by tales and legends, not wholly 
false nor wholly true. have arisen from 
time to time beliefs in apparitions and 
spectres, If more common to the, earlier 
and simpler tribes than to the men of 
vour duller age, it is but that, with the 
first, the senses are more keen and quick. 
And as the savage can see or scent miles 
away the traces of the foe, invisible to 
the gross sense of the civilized animal, 
so the barrier itself hetween him and the 
creatures of the airy world is less thick- 
ened and obscured. Do you listen?” 

“With my soul!” 

“But first, to penctrote this barrier, the 
soul with which vou listen must be sharp- 
ened by intense enthusiasm purified from 
all earthly desires. Not without reason 
have the so-styled magicians, ic all lands 
and times, insisted on chastity and ab- 
stemious revery as the communicants of 
inspiration. When thus prepared. science 
can be brought to aid it; the sight itself 
may be rendered more subtle, the nerves 
more acute, the spirit more alive and 
outward, and the element itself—the air, 
the space—may be made, by certain se- 
crets of the higher chemistry, more pal- 
pable and clear. And this, too, is not 
magic as the credulous call it; as I have 
so often said before, magic (or science 
that violates Nature} exists not; it is 
but the science by which Nature can be 
controlled. Now in space there are mil- 
lions of beings., not literally spiritual, for 
they have all. like the animaleule un- 


Yet between these last and man is, 
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seen by the naked eye, certain forms of 
matter, though mater so delicated, air- 
drawn and subtle that it is, as it were, 
but a film, a gossumer that clothes the 
spirit. Hence the Rosicrucian’s lovely 
phantoms of sylph and gnome. Yet, in 
truth, these races and tribes differ more 
widely, each from each, than the Cal- 
muck from the Greek—differ in attri- 
butes and powers. In the drop of water 
you see how the animalcule vary, how 
vast and terrible are some of those 
monster-mites as compared with others. 
Equally so with the inhabitants of the at- 
mosphere: some of surpassing wisdom, 
some of horrible malignity; some hostile 
as friends to men, others gentle as mes- 
sengers between earth and heaven. He 
who would establish intercourse with 
these varying beings resembles the trav- 
eler who would penetrate into unknown 
lands. He is exposed to strange dangers 
and unconjectured terrors. That inter- 
course once gained I can not secure thee 
from the chances to which thy journey 
is exposed, I can not direct thee to paths 
free from the wanderings of the dead- 
lest foes. Thou must alone, and of thy- 
self, face and hazard all. But if thou 
are so enamored of life as to care 
only to live on, no matter for what ends, 
recruiting the nerves and veins with the 
alchemist’s vivifying elixir, why seek 
these dangers from the intermediate 
tribes? Because the very elixir that 
pours a more glorious life into the frame 
so sharpens the senses that those larve 
of the air become to the audible and ap- 
parent: so that, unless trained by degrees 
to endure the phantoms and subdue their 
malice, a life thus gifted would be the 
most awful doom man could bring upon 
himself. Hence it is that though the 
elixir be compounded of the simplest 
herbs, his frame only is prepared to re- 
ceive it who has gone through the 
suhtlest trials, Nay, some, scared and 
daunted into the most intolerable horror 
by the sights that burst upon their eyes 
at the first draught. have found the po- 
tion less powerful to save than the agony 
and travail of Nature to detroy. To the 
unprepared the lixir is thus but the dead- 
liest poison. Amidst the dwellers of the 
threshold is ONE, too, surpassing in 
malignity and hatred all her tribe-—one 
whose eyes have paralyzed the bravest. 
and whose power increases over the spirit 
precisely in proportion to. its viear?! 
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The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Waiversal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritna’ 
powers latent in man. : 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed os 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE 1S NO RELIGION HIGIEP 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and coGperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their ‘ellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatisin and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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FROM KATHA UPANISHAD. 


There are the two, drinking their re- 
ward in the world of their own works, 
entered into the cave (of the heart), 
dwelling on the highest summit (the 
ether in the heart). Those who know 
Brahman called them shade and light; 
likewise those householders who perform 
the Trinakiketa sacrifice. 

May we be able to master that Naki- 
keta rite which is a bridge for sacri- 
ficers; also that which is the highest, im- 
perishable Brahman for those who wish 
to cross over to the fearless shore. 

Know the Self to be sitting in the 
chariot, the body to be the chariot, the in- 
tellect the charioteer, and the mind the 
reins. 

The senses they call the horses, the 
objects of the senses their roads. When 
He (the Higher Self) is in union with 
the body, the senses, and the mind, then 
wise people call him the Enjoyer. 

He who has no understanding and 
whose mind (the reins) is never firmly 
held, his senses (horses) are unmanage- 
able, like vicious horses of a charioteer. 

But he who has understanding and 
whose mind is always firmly held, his 
senses are under control, like good horses 
of a charioteer. 

He who has no understanding. who is 
unmindful and always impure, never 
reaches that place, but enters into the 
round of births. 

But he who has understanding, who is 
mindful and always pure, reaches indeed 
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that place, from whence he is not born 
again, 

But he who has understanding for his 
charioteer, and who holds the reins of 
the mind, he reaches the end of the jour- 
ney, and that is the highest place of 
Vishnu. 

Beyond the senses there are the ob- 
jects, beyond the objects there is the 
mind, beyond the mind there is the in- 
tellect, the Great Self is beyond the in- 
tellect. 

Beyond the Great there is the Unde- 
veloped. Beyond the Undeveloped there 
is the Person (Purusha). Beyond the 
Person there is nothing—this is the goal, 
the highest road. 

That Self is hidden in all beings and 
does not shine forth, but it is seen by 
subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect. À 

A wise man should keep down speech 
and mind; he should keep them within 
the Self which is knowledge; he should 
keep knowledge within the Self which 
is the Great; and he should keep the (the 
Great) within the Self which is the 
Quiet. 

Rise, awake! having obtained your 
boons, understand them! 

The sharp end of a razor is difficult 
to pass over; thus the wise say the path 
(to the self) is hard. 

He who has perceived that which is 
without sound, without touch, without 
form, without decay, without taste, eter- 
nal, without smell, without beginning, 
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without end, beyond the great, and un- 
changeable, is freed from the jaws of 
death, 
A wise man who has repeated or heard 


the ancient story of Nakiketas told by 
death is magnified in the world of 
Brahman. 


tery in an assembly of Brahmans, or full 
of devotion at the time of the Sraddha 


sacrifice obtains thereby infinite rewards. 
es 
JEHOSHVA. 

Eternal One! Thou self-existent cause 

Of all existence, source of love and 
light; 

Thou universal uncreated God, 

In whom all things exist and have their 
being 

Who lives in all things and all things in 
Him; 

Infinite art Thou, inconceivable 

Beyond the grasp of finite intellect; 

Unknowable to all except Thyself. 

Nothing exists but Thou, and there is 


nothing 

In which no Good exists; Thou art, but 
we 

Appear to be; for forms are empty 
nothings, 


If not inhabited by Thee; they are 

Thyself made manifest. Addressing 
Thee 

We sin, because we separate ourselves 

In thought from Thee who art our very 
self; 

For we are nothing if we are not 
“Thee” 

And thou art “we”; we have no life but 
Thine 

Nor will or thought, no love or strength 
but Thine. 

Thou art our life, our will, our mind, our 


‘all; 

We are in Thee and Thou in us; Thou 
art 

The “Father” and Thyself in us the 
“Son.” 


Thy Spirit fills the universe with glory 
And impregnates all Nature with Thy 
power, 
Enabling her to bring forth living forms 
Of plants and trees, of animals and man; 
It fructifies the soul of man and grieves. 
Birth to the “Christ,” the Saviour of 
man, 
Called the Divine Atma or the “Lord on 
High,” 


And he who repeats this great mys- - 


The “Master,” He who makes immortal 
all 

In whom His presence is made manifest 

If He awakens in the heart of man 

To the self-consciousness of His exist- 
ence 

Then will there be no further death, for 
He 

Is perfect and requires no further change. 

Thus “Christ” is God made manifest in 
man 

As man, and no one can attain to God 

Except through Him; for He Himself is 
God 

In man, and he who strives to find his 
God 

Must seek for Him in His own holy 
temple 

Within himself in spirit and in truth. 

To Him, the Christ, the God in man, we 
pray; 

To Him alone, not to external gods, 

Nor to the spirits in the Astral Light; 

And praying strongly we fulfill our 
prayers. 

For rising up to Him we are Himseli, 

And grant that which we ask of Him our- 
selves. 

No man knows God; it is the God in man 

Who knows Himself in Him and lifts 
man up 

To the conception of what is Divine 

In His own nature. Rising up to Him 

We come to God through Christ, through 
God to man 

And to all nature in His holy spirit. 

—Dedication to the Life of Jekoshua. 
the Prophet of Nasareth, by Frans 
Hartmann, M. D. Kegan Paul. 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Lid. 


a nd 


It is fit that we who endeavor to rise 
to an elevation so sublime should study 
first to leave behind carnal affections 
the frailty of the senses, the passions that 
belong to matter; secondly, to learn by 
what means we may ascend to the climax 
of pure intellect, united with the powers 
above, without which never can we gain 
the lore of secret things, nor the magic 
that effects true wonder.—Tritemins on 
Secret Things and Secret Spirits. 


an ann’ 
THE GODDESS WISDOM. 


To some she is the goddess great; 

To some the milch cow of the field: 
Their care is but to calculate 

What butter she will yield-—S chiller. 


THE EARLY CHURCH. 
(By T. H. Martyn.) 

Religious tolerance held its own pretty 
well until about 220 A. D. About then 
Ammonius Saccas is the head of a school 
in Alexandria which studies Theosophy. 
Among the pupils of Ammonius are 
Plotinus and Origen. Plotinus was a fa- 
vorite of the emperor later on, so that 
it is clear the church's power to restrict 
was limited, at the same time it was al- 
ready becoming, or it had become narrow 
and ignorant, for Origen, who was a 
churchman as well as a Theosophist, was 
regarded with suspicion by the church 
authorities of his day because of his great 
learning. Later in the third century (say 
280 A. D.) Porphyry, who in turn was a 
disciple of Plotinus, is found to be bitterly 
attacking Christianity for its narrowness 
and intolerance. A little later we see the 
church in its political role, one that its 
new autocratic constitution naturally dis- 
posed it to. The noisy monks of the 
period made themselves a terrible nui- 
sance to the civil authorities at the end of 
this third century, when Constantine, 
eager for the imperial throne but 
thwarted because of his evil character 
(he is described as one of the greatest 
criminals in history, and had a strange 
mania for murdering his closest rela- 
tives) looked round for any sort of sup- 
port he could obtain and entered into an 
alliance with the head of the Christian 
church. Civil rights which had been 
withdrawn from the clamorous monks 
were restored to them with other privi- 
leges which increased the influence of 
the ecclesiastical rule, Christianity as 
then current was adopted as the national 
religion, and a partnership was estab- 
lished between the head of the church 
and that of the state. What happened to 
the unfortunate people as they were 
ground between these two nether mill- 
stones of autocracy, we know only too 
well, but there were stages in the down- 
hill progress which are worthy of pass- 
ing mention. 

It was about 313 A. D. that the church 
was adopted by Constantine. It quickly 
perfected its organization. It adopted the 
Principle of demanding obedience from 
every person admitted to the sacred pro- 
fession. “Canonical obedience” we hear 
it spoken of, and this proved a very 
deadly weapon in the hands of later 
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Popes. Great things could be and were 
accomplished as the result of this power 
vested in an autocratic head to dictate to 
the whole rank and file of the church. 
For the ecclesiastical system the plan has 
proved a fine one, for the people—but it 
is not well to dwell upon their misfor- 
tunes too much. The chief trouble at 
first was that this secret sacerdotal gov- 
ernment had not cither soldiers or police 
to enforce its edicts; it secured these, 
however, in time. 

Around 330 A. D. another disciple of 
Plotinus made a strong effort to check 
the growing danger of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. This was no less a personage 
than the great Iamblichus. Iamblichus 
is now known by another name as one 
of the Masters instrumental in founding 
the present Theosophical Society. He 
made a big effort to restore equilibrium, 
and it may be presumed not without 
some hope that the era might still be 
saved for progress and the evil times 
pending be avoided. His personal efforts 
failed, but his spirit lived in his disciple 
the Emperor Julian, who actually suc- 
ceeded in deposing the deformed Chris- 
tianity of ecclesiasticism, and restoring 
the old plan of religious tolerance and 
non-interference. This was in the year 
362 A. D. Julian surprised the Chris- 
tians by not persecuting them in turn; he 
simply turned them out of their usurped 
authority, and let them rank with pagan 
or other religions which he himself knew 
to be cleaner and better than this unholy 
sacerdotalism. The emperor also cleaned 
up Rome in other ways, Its public of- 
ficers were dishonest and lazy. He filled 
their places with able administrators. In 
one short year and a half this remarkable 
man made perhaps the greatest record in 
reform, actually effected, that history re- 
cords. Was it that the Great Ones were 
using a disciple for one final effort, which 
They supported with every influence 
They could karmically bring to bear? It 
looks like that. But Julian died prema- 
turely. The great effort failed. Rome 
once more passed under the old control. 

In 415 A. D. Hypatia, almost the last 
of the Theosophists, was torn to pieces 
in an Alexandrian church, by monks said 
to have been incited to the murder by the 
bishop Cyril. The same priest closed the 
churches of the Noratians and expelled 
the Jews from Alexandria: It is clear 
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that the authority of the church was now 
more adequately supported by power, but 
there was yet more to be done to make 
that power absolute and supreme. 

It had taken from about 150 A. D. to 
415 A. D. to entirely break up the influ- 
efice of the Gnostics (lovers of wisdom) 
and to adequately protect the church au- 
tocracy from criticism and effective op- 
position. Now another step was decided 
upon, and about 425 A. D. the secret 
church conclave adopted the plan of em- 
ploying spies. These were called by the 
Latin equivalent “inquisitors.” The in- 
quisitors at this time were quite pleasant 
friendly people who made themselves 
agreeable. They sat at the table of their 
victims as guests, joined with the people 
in their pastimes, and in their occupa- 
tions, and their business was to report 
to the bishops those who had any taint 
of old-time tolerance, or any aspirations 
for religious freedom still about them. 
The ecclesiastical boycott, the black list, 
and the nathema followed. 

Meantime the Papacy flourished, it 
was for the priests the emblem of their 
power. No other profession offered such 
advantages as did that of the church— 
for the priest—immunity from taxation, 
immunity from military service, honor, 
prestige, power, and titles all made it 
alluring. Property, money, wealth of all 
kinds flowed into the coffers of the 
church. It held at its call all rewards 
both spiritual and temporal, for the gen- 
erous, the pious, the servile. It became 
the largest landed proprietor in Europe. 
The ambition of the Popes became a by- 
word. They sought and attained tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual predominance in 
the affairs of men, and at one time no 
authority in the world could afford to 
affect independence of the world’s great- 
est autocrat, the Pope. Liberty, inde- 
pendence, democracy, all had heen 
erushed. Ignorant doctrines adopted in 
place of the knowledge of the Theoso- 
phists were forced upon a public kept 
illiterate and uneducated. The domestic 
spies of the fifth century blossomed in 
due time into the sinister Torquemada of 
the Spanish “Holy Inquisition,” and the 
masked monks who stretched the quiver- 
ing forms of uncounted thousands on the 
rack, 

The dark ages we call them! How 
dark they were can only be sensed when 


we remember how bright and promising 
were their opening years.—Exrtracted 
from “The World Teacher and Democ- 
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racy. 


ON THE CAVE OF THE NYMPHS 
IN THE THIRTEENTH BOOK 
OF THE ODYSSEY. 


(By Porphyry.) 


Concluded. 
12. The ancients, likewise, very rea- 
sonably connected winds with souls 


proceeding into generation, and agam 
separating themselves from it, because, as 
some think, souls attract a spirit, and 
have a pneumatic essence. But the north 
wind is adapted to souls falling into gen- 
eration; and, on this account, the north- 
ern blasts refresh those who are dying. 
and when they can scarcely draw their 
breath. On the contrary the southern 
gales dissolve life. For the north wind. 
indeed, from its superior coldness, con- 
geals (as it were the animal life), and 
retains it in the frigidity of terrene gen- 
eration. But the south wind, being hot. 
dissolves this life, and sends it upward 
to the heat of a divine nature. Since. 
however, our terrene habitation is more 
northern, it is proper that souls which 
are born in it should be familiar with 
the north wind; but those that exchange 
this life for a better, with the south wind. 
This also is the cause why the north wind 
is, at its commencement, great; but the 
south wind, at its termination. For the 
former is situated directly over the in- 
habitants of the northern part of the 
globe, but the latter is at a great dis- 
tance from them; and the blast from 
places very remote, is more tardy than 
from such as are near. But when it i 
coacervated, then it blows abundantly and 
with vigor. Since, however, souls pro- 
ceed into generation through the north- 
ern gate, hence this wind is said to te 
amatory. For, as the poet says, 
Boreas, enamour'd of the sprightly train. 
Conceal’d his godhead in a flowing mane. 
With voice dissembled to his loves he neighed. 
And coursed the dappled beauties o'er the 
mead; 
Hence sprung twelve others of unrivaled kind 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. 
It is also said that Boreas ravished 
Orithya, from whom he begot Zetis and 
Calais. But as the south is attributed to 
the Gods, hence, when the Sun is at is 
meridian, the curtains in temples are 
drawn before the statues of the Gods: 


in consequence of observing the Homeric 
precept: “That it is not lawful for men 
to enter temples when the Sun is in- 
clined to the south,” for this is the path 
of the immortals. Hence, when the God 
is at his meridian altitude, the ancients 
placed a symbol of midday and of the 
south in the gates of the temples, and on 
this account, in other gates also, it was 
not lawful to speak at all times, because 
gates were considered as sacred. Hence, 
too, the Pythagoreans, and the wise men 
among the Egyptians, forbade speaking 
while passing through doors or gates; for 
then they venerated in silence that God 
who is the principle of wholes (and, 
therefore, of all things). 

13. Homer, likewise, knew that gates 
are sacred, as is evident from his repre- 
senting Œneus, when supplicating, shak- 
ing the gate: 

The gates he shakes, and supplicates the son. 

He also knew the gates of the heavens 
which are committed to the guardianship 
of the hours; which gates originate in 
cloudy places, and are opened and shut by 
the clouds. For he says: 

Whether dense clouds they close, or wide un- 
fold. 

And on this account these gates emit a 
bellowing sound, because thunders roar 
through the clouds: 


Heaven's gates spontaneous open to the 
powers; 

Heaven's bellowing portals, guarded by the 
Hours. 


He likewise elsewhere speaks of the 
gates of the Sun, signifying by these Can- 
cer and Capricorn, for the Sun proceeds 
as far as to these signs, when he de- 
scends from the north to the south, and 
from thence ascends again to the north- 
ern parts. But Capricorn and Cancer are 
situated about the galaxy, being allotted 
the extremities of this circle; Cancer in- 
deed the northern, but Capricorn the 
southern extremity of it. According to 
Pythagoras, also, the people of dreams 
are the souls which are said to be col- 
ected in the galaxy, this circle being so 
called from the milk with which souls 
are nourished when they fall into genera- 
ion. Hence, those who evocate departed 
souls, sacrifice to them by a libation of 
milk mingled with honey: because, 
through the allurements of sweetness 
hey will proceed into generation: with 
the birth of man, milk being naturally 
produced. Farther still, the southern re- 
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gions produce small bodies; for it is 
usual with heat to attenuate them in the 
greatest degree. But all bodies generated 
in the north are large, as is evident 
in the Celtae, the Thracians and the 
Scythians: and these regions are humid, 
and abound with pastures. For the word 
Boreas is derived from Bopa, which sig- 
nifies nutriment. Hence, also the wind 
which blows from a land abounding in 
nutriment, is called Boppas, as being of 
a nutritive nature. From these causes, 
therefore, the northern parts are adapted 
to the mortal tribe, and to souls that fall 
into the realms of generation. But the 
southern parts are adapted to that which 
is immortal, just as the eastern parts of 
the world are attributed to the Gods, but 
the western to demons. For, in conse- 
quence of nature originating from di- 
versity, the ancients everywhere made 
that which has a twofold entrance to be 
a symbol of the nature of things. For 
the progression is either through that 
which is intelligible or through that 
which is sensible. And if through that 
which is sensible, it is either through the 
sphere of the fixed stars, or through the 
sphere of the planets. And again, it is 
either through an immortal, or through a 
mortal progression. One centre likewise 
is above, but the other beneath the earth: 
and the one is eastern, but the other west- 
ern. Thus, too, some parts of the world 
are situated on the left, but others on the 
right hand; and night is opposed to day. 
On this account, also, harmony consists 
of and proceeds through contraries. 
Plato also says that there are two open- 
ings, one of which affords a passage to 
souls ascending to the heavens, but the 
other to souls descending to the earth. 
And according to theologists the Sun and 
Moon are the gates of souls, which 
ascend through the Sun, and descend 
through the Moon. With Homer like- 
wise there are two tubs, 

From which the lot of every one he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills. 
But Plato in the Gorgias by tubs intends 
to signify souls, some of which are ma- 
lefic, but others beneficent; and some 
which are rational, but other irrational. 
Souls, however, are (analogous to) tubs. 
because they contain in themselves ener- 
gies and habits, as in a vessel. In Hesiod. 
too, we find one tub closed. but the other 
opened by Pleasure, who scatters.its.con- 
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tents everywhere, Hope alone remaining 
behind. For in those things in which a 
depraved soul, being dispersed about mat- 
ter, deserts the proper order of its es- 
sence, in all these it is accustomed to feed 
itself with (the pleasing prospects of) 
auspicious hope. 

14. Since, therefore, every twofold 
entrance is a symbol of nature, this Ho- 
meric cavern has, very properly, not one 
portal only, but two gates, which differ 
from each other conformably to things 
themselves; of which one pertains to 
Gods and good (demons), but the other 
to mortals and depraved natures. Hence 
Plato took occasion to speak of bowls, 
and assumes tubs instead of amphorz, 
and two openings, as we have already ob- 
served, instead of two gates. Perecydes 
Syrus also mentions recesses and trenches, 
caverns, doors, and gates: and through 
these obscurely indicates the generations 
of souls, and their separation from these 
material realms. And thus much for an 
explanation of the Homeric cave, which 
we think we have sufficiently unfolded 
without adducing any further testimonies 
from ancient philosophers and theolo- 
gists, which would give a needless extent 
to our discourse. 

15, One particular, however, remains 
to be explained, and that is the symbol 
of the olive planted at the top of the 
cavern, since Homer appears to indicate 
something very admirable by giving it 
such a position. For he does not merely 
say that an olive grows in this place, but 
that it flourishes on the summit of the 
cavern, 

High at the head a branching olive grows, 
Beneath, a gloomy grotto’s cool recess. 

But the growth of the olive in such a 
situation is not fortuitous, as some one 
may suspect, but contains the enigma of 
the cavern. For since the world was not 
produced rashly and casually, but is the 
work of divine wisdom and an intellectual 
nature; hence an olive, the symbol of this 
wisdom, flourishes near the present cav- 
ern, which is an image of the world. 
For the olive is the plant of Minerva, 
and Minerva is wisdom. But this God- 
dess being produced from the head of 
Jupiter, the theologist has discovered an 
appropriate place for the olive by con- 
secrating it at the summit of the port; 
signifying by this that the universe is 
not the effect of a casual event and the 
work of an irrational fortune, but that it 


is the offsping of an intellectual nature 
and divine wisdom, which is separated in- 
deed from it (by a difference of essence), 
but yet is near to it, through being estab- 
lished on the summit of the whole port 
(i. e., from the dignity and excellence of 
its nature governing the whole with con- 
summate wisdom). Since, however, an 
olive is ever-flourishing, it possesses a 
certain peculiarity in the highest degree 
adapted to the revolutions of souls in the 
world, for to such souls this cave (as we 
have said) is sacred. For in summer the 
white leaves of the olive tend upwards, 
but in winter the whiter leaves are bent 
downward. On this account also in 
prayers and supplications men extend the 
branches of an olive, ominating from this 
that they shall exchange the sorrowful 
darkness of danger for the fair light of 
security and peace. The olive, there- 
fore, being naturally ever-flourishing. 
bears fruit which is the auxiliary of labor 
{by being its reward); it is sacred to 
Minerva; supplies the victors in athletic 
labors With crowns; and affords a 
friendly branch to the suppliant peti- 
tioner. Thus, too, the world is governed 
by an intellectual nature, and is conducted 
by a wisdom eternal and ever-flourishing ; 
by which the rewards of victory are con- 
ferred on the conquerors in the athletic 
race of life, as the reward of severe toil 
and patient perseverance. And the 
Demiurgus who connects and contains 
the world (in ineffable comprehensions) 
invigorates miserable and suppliant souls. 
16. In this cave, therefore, says 
Homer, all external possessions must be 
deposited. Here, naked, and assuming 
a suppliant habit, afflicted in body, casting 
aside everything superfluous, and being 
averse to the energies of sense, it is requi- 
site to sit at the foot of the olive and 
consult Minerva by what means we may 
most effectually destroy that hostile rout 
of passions which insidiously lurk in the 
secret recesses of the soul. Indeed. as it 
appears to me, it was not without reason 
that Numenius and his followers thought 
the person of Ulysses in the Odyssey rep- 
resented to us a man, who passes in 3 
regular manner over the dark and stormy 
sea of generation, and thus at length ar- 
rives at that region where tempests and 
seas are unknown, and finds a nation 
Who ne'er new salt, or heard the billows roar. 


17. Again, according to: Plato, the 


deep, the sea, and a tempest are images 
ofa material nature. And on this ac- 
count I think the poet called the port by 
the name of Phorcys. For he says, “It is 
the port of the ancient marine Phorcys.” 
The daughter likewise of this God is men- 
tioned in the beginning of the Odyssey. 
But from Thoosa the Cyclops was born, 
whom Ulysses deprived of sight. And 
this deed of Ulysses became the occasion 
of reminding him of his errors, till he 
was safely landed in his native country. 
On this account, too, a seat under the 
olive is proper to Ulysses, as to one who 
implores divinity and would appease his 
natal demon with a suppliant branch. 
For it will not be simply, and in a con- 
cise way, possible for any one to be lib- 
erated from this sensible life, who blinds 
this dæmon, and renders his energies in- 
efficacious; but he who dares to do this 
will be pursued by the anger of the ma- 
rine and material Gods, whom it is first 
requisite to appease by sacrifices, labors, 
and patient endurance; at one time, in- 
deed, contending with the passions, and 
at another employing enchantments and 
deceptions, and by these, transforming 
himself in an all-various manner; in or- 
der that, being at length divested of the 
torn garments (by which his true person 
was concealed) he may recover the 
ruined empire of his soul. Nor will he 
even then be liberated from his labors; 
but this will be effected when he has en- 
tirely passed over the raging sea, and, 
though still living, becomes so ignorant 
of marine and material works (through 
deep attention to intelligible concern) as 
to mistake an oar for a corn-van. 

18. It must not, however, be thought 
that interpretations of this kind are 
forced, and nothing more than the con- 
jectures of ingenious men; but when we 
consider the great wisdom of antiquity 
and how much Homer excelled in intel- 
lectual prudence, and in an accurate 
knowledge of every virtue, it must not be 
denied that he has obscurely indicated the 
images of things of a more divine nature 
in the fiction of a fable. For it would 
not have been possible to devise the 
whole of this hypothesis unless the fig- 
ment had been transferred (to an appro- 
priate meaning) from certain established 
truths. But reserving the discussion of 
this for another treatise, we shall here 
finish our explanation of the present 
Cave of the Nymphs. 
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A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a 
goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat, 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river: 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan 
While turbidly flowed the river; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god 
can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient 
. reed, 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf in- 
deed 
To prove it fresh from the river, 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a 
man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


“This is the way,” laughed the great god 
Pan f 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 
“The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could suc-. 
ceed,” 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in 
the reed, 
He blew in power by the river, 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and 
pain, — 
For the reed which grows nevermore 
again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 
—Elizabeth Barreit- Browning. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 

without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 
Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
ba Soe philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the iniportance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellaw-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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MRS. MARDEN. 


It is natural that the popular novelist 
should be constantly watchful for the 
topic of the day, and that above all 
things he should be timely in his choice 
of subjects. But in his desire to be op- 
portune he should not be perfunctory. 
He should respect his theme sufficiently 
to study it. And it is always dangerous 
to flout one’s audience by assuming that 
it is ignorant. 

Mr. Robert Hichens never wrote a 
poorer novel than “Mrs. Marden.” It is 
hard to believe that it came from the 
same pen as “The Garden of Allah.” It 
is a novel of spiritualism, and it is easy 
to see that Mr. Hichens knows nothing 
whatever about his subject. Any report 
of the Society for Psychical Research 
would have given him an immeasurably 
better equipment than he seems to pos- 
sess. Any dabbler in psychism could 
have saved him from such absurdities. 

Mrs. Marden’s son has been killed in 
the war, and she is persuaded by a friend 
to seek consolation from the medium 
Orwyn. Mrs. Marden and her friend are 
both women of education, while Orwyn 
is a veritable Sludge. J.ondon is full of 
better mediums than Orwyn, but we are 
asked to believe that his vulgar tambou- 
rine and “spirit voice” tricks have pro- 
duced a sensation throughout the city. 
that they constitute the “evidence” that 
has satisfied Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
Conan Doyle. although Orwyn_ today 
could not impress a colored servant girl. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Saturday, November 22, 1919. 


Price Five Cents 


We are given an account of the first 
séance : 


After a while the usual table-turning and 
rappings took place. These did not interest 
her at all. On the contrary, they irritated her 
and seemed to get in the way of something 
which she wished to know more of, and which 
was interfered with by them. Messages pur- 
ported to come for Lady Terrerton and Arthur 
Burnley. Several were from “Willie,” accord- 
ing to the table. Finally the table for an 
instant rose from the ground without appar- 
ently being touched by any of them. The 
curtains of the cabinet swayed violently as if 
blown by a wind, and there were rappings in 
various parts of the room. 

After all this Peter Orwyn seemed to fall 
into a deep sleep. He breathed loudly, pain- 
fully. His eyes closed. Drops of perspiration 
rolled down his red face. Then Arthur Burn- 
ley, who evidently knew what ought to be 
done on such occasions, got up softly, turned 
out the one lamp, plunging the room in com- 
plete blackness, and returned to his place. 
The medium moved uneasily in the dark, 
trembled and groaned as if in pain. Presently 
he began to speak, at first in an almost in- 
audible voice. Finally he said “Mother” twice 
loudly. 

“Who is it?” 
in the dark. 

“Mother, I was wrong—I know the truth 
now!” said the voice, which was quite unlike 
Peter Orwyn’s. 

It sounded like a young voice, not a child's, 
but a young man’s voice, typical of well-bred 
young England. It suggested to Mrs. Marden 
the public school, Sandhurst. even the Guards. 
She could not imagine Peter Orwyn speaking 
like that. After a pause the voice said: 


said Lady Terrerton eagerly 


“You are doing the right thing. Keep on! 
I can’t say any more now. I haven't enough 


strength somehow. But I'm ig 

The voice had become much fainter. After 
a half-second of silence the word “Ronald” 
Was just audible. Then the medium shivered, 
rolled in his chair, breathed-heavily ;for two 
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or three minutes. A dead silence succeeded. 
It was broken by Orwyn’s deep voice saying, 

“Please turn on the light.” 

Burnley obeyed. When the lamp was lit 
Mrs. Marden saw that Orwyn’s earnest eyes 
were fixed upon her. 

“Did anything come?’ he asked. 

“Yes, yes!” said Lady Terrerton. 
wonderful!” : 

Mrs. Marden said nothing. 


“Tt was 


Mrs. Marden could hardly have done 
less. There was nothing to say. She 
was unconvinced, and we can hardly 
blame her? But why did she ever be- 
come convinced? It is true that at sub- 
sequent sittings she heard a voice that 
faintly suggested the voice of her son, 
but then, as she says herself, the voices 
of young officers are very similar, and it 
is hard to recognize any voice unless it 
is sustained by sight. 

Mr. Hichens indulges in some sage re- 
flections on the subject of occultism, al- 
though he does not seem to have the 
faintest idea what occultism is: 


“I study movements,” said Hammond. 
“There is at present a movement of our world 
towards occultism. All over London now 
there are ‘circles.’ One hears of Lord Ar- 
borough's ‘circle,’ of Mrs. Enthoven’s ‘circle,’ 
and so on. The religions—at Jeast this is my 
opinion—it may be wrong—are toppling down. 
Thousands who never before dreamed of 
doubting what their pastors and masters told 
them was true are skeptical now. The in- 
fluence of the bishops is derisory. The clergy 
clutch at the skirts of those who are fleeing 
from them. Meanwhile proprietors of weekly 
papers and writers of sexual romances dis- 
cover God for the first time, and, raising them- 
selves upon tiptoe, bawl out the marvelous 
event to the public. Can one stand aside and 
say there is nothing in this unorthodox hu- 
man impulse towards the unseen? Is it 
merely superstition taking the place of re- 
ligion, a kicking out of the priests to make 
room for the mediums? Is it neurosis seek- 
ing for some alleviation of its misery in 
change? I think that there is something else 
besides folly in almost every human mani- 
festation. Why should this widespread move- 
ment towards spiritualism be an exception to 
the general rule? Was Crookes a fool? Are 
Lodge, Doyle, and other men of their calibre 
fools? They certainly are nol. This war, 
which is doing so many strange things for 
the world, is turning frivolous and hitherto 
materially minded men and women towards 


the beyond. I turn with them. Euripides 
said, ‘Who knows if Hfe he not death and 
death be not lfe? And I say. too—who 
knows?” 


The prevalence of interest m matters 
psychic has evidently attracted the au- 
thor’s attention. He can not quite ac- 
count for it, although it should be evi- 


dent enough that people run after the 
supernatural as soon as the churches 
cease to teach of the superhionan: 


Several weeks went by. The cult fer oc- 
cultism, as most people called it, increased 
rapidly in London. It was almost impossible 
to take up a popular newspaper without find- 
ing some mention of it. There were prosecu- 
tions of fortune-tellers and hand-readers; 3 


- woman who read fates in a crystal ball was 


heavily fined; a man who kept a prayer shov 
was exposed in the columns of the most widels 
read newspaper in England. Controversies 
arose between those who believed in New 
Thought, in protective prayer, paid: for at so 
much an hour, in spiritualism, hand-reading. 
erystal-gazing, fortune-telling by cards, and 
those who were bitterly contemptuous of brth 
new faiths and ancient superstitions. Seien- 
tists, physicians, clergymen, soldiers, and of 
course many women took part in the clamor, 
which proved at least one thing, that an enor- 
mous number of people were seeking solace 
from the agony of the war, not in orthodox 
religion, but in what the unbelievers called 
“mystery mongering.” And among these 
seekers there were women and men of all 
classes, of all types of intellect, of all degrees 
of education. Sorrow, fear, anxiety, longing. 
abolished artificial differences, created a 
democracy of desire, in which the eternal child 
that dwells in the toughest fighting man, the 
most complex woman, showed its caver face 
plainly and made its voice clearly heard. 

Prosecutions, attacks, the diatribes of medi- 
eal men, Catholic priests, Protestant clergy- 
men, had no effect on the increasing band oi 
those who were reaching out vaguely. or fran- 
tically, with trembling wonder, or impervious 
determination, or mystical reverence, or mere 
crass superstition, towards regions where war 
and death and torture were not. or were sup- 
posed not to be—the human intellect probably 
not being able to conceive of another work! 
tormented as our’s is tormented. Ridicule can 
not kill faith, and superstition is sacrcely les< 
tough in fibre than faith, though the one is 
sublime and the other absurd. So, as th: 
horrors of the war increased, the adherents 
of occultism grew in numbers. Dactors 
gravely declared that neurosis was spreading 
like an epidemic. Acute social observers 
found that at least two-thirds of the people 
they came in contact with were no longet 
completely sane. The clergy feared that the 
power of the church was tottering. 


The picture is not overdrawn. The 
world will have some sort of priesthood. 
If there is no priesthood of true spiritual 
wisdom, then there will be a priesthoo:l 
of charlatanry. Drive forth the initiati 
and the crystal gazer takes his place. 

Evidently it is not Mr. Hichens whe 
will write the occult novel of the future. 
But who will? The road is open. 


Mrs. Marpex. By Robert Hichens. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


New 


CONCERNING THE BEAUTIFUL. 
( By Plotinus. Translated by Thomas 
Taylor.) 

Beauty for the most part consists in 
objects of sight; but it is also received 
through the ears, by the skillful compo- 
sition of words, and the consonant pro- 
portion of sounds; for in every species of 
harmony beauty is to be found. And if 
we rise from sense into the regions of 
soul we shall there perceive studies and 
offices, actions and habits, sciences and 
virtues, invested with a much larger por- 
tion of beauty. But whether there is 
above these a still higher beauty will ap- 
pear as we advance in its investigation. 
What is it then which causes bodies to 
appear fair to the sight, sounds beautiful 
to the ear, and science and virtue lovely 
to the mind? May we not inquire after 
what manner they all partake of beauty? 
Whether beauty is one and the same in 
all? Orv, whether the beauty of bodies 
is of one kind, and the beauty of souls 
another? And again, what these are, if 
they are two? Or, what beauty is, if 
perfectly simple, and one? For some 
things, as bodies, are doubtless beautiful, 
not from the natures of the subjects in 
which they reside, but rather by some 
kind of participation; but others again 
appear to be essentially beautiful, or 
beauties themselves; and such is the na- 
ture of virtue. For, with respect to the 
same bodies, they appear beautiful to one 
person, and the reverse of beauty to an- 
other; as if the essence of body were a 
thing different from the cssence of 
beauty. In the first place then, what is 
that, which, by its presence, causes the 
beauty of bodies? Let us reflect, what 
most powerfully attracts the cyes of be- 
holders, and seizes the spectator with 
rapturous delight; for if we can find 
what this is, we may perhaps use it as a 
adder, enabling us to ascend into the 
- region of beauty, and survey its immeas- 
irable extent. 

It is the general opinion that a cer- 
tain commensuration of parts to each 
other, and to the whole, with the addi- 
tion of color, generates that beauty 
which is the object of sight: and that in 
he commensurate and the moderate 
alone the beauty of everything consists. 
But from such an opinion the compound 
only, and not the simple, can he beauti- 
ful, the single parts will have no peculiar 
peatuty; and will only merit that appella- 
ion by conferring to the beauty of the 
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whole. But it is surely necessary that 
a lovely whole should consist of beauti- 
ful parts, for the fair can never rise out 
of the deformed. But from such a defini- 
tion it follows that beautiful colors and 
the light of the sun since they are 
simple and do not receive their beauty 
from commensuration, must be excluded 
the regions of beauty. Besides, how, 
from such an hypothesis, can gold be 
beautiful? Or the glittering of night 
and the glorious spectacle of the stars? 
In like manner the most simple musical 
sounds will be foreign from beauty, 
though in a song whoily beautiful every 
note must be beautiful, as necessary to 
the being of the whole. Again, since the 
same proportion remaining, the same 
face is to one person beautiful and to 
another the reverse, is it not necessary 
to call the beauty of the commensurate 
one kind of beauty and the commensura- 
tion another kind, and that the commen- 
surate is fair by means of something 
else? But if transferring themselves to 
beautiful studies and fair discourses, they 
shall assign as the cause of beauty in 
these the proportion of measure, what is 
that which in beautiful sciences, laws or 
disciplines is called commensurate pro- 
portion? Or in what manner can specu- 
lations themselves -be called mutually 
commensurate? If it be said because of 
the inherent concord, we reply that there 
is a certain concord and consent in evil 
souls, a conformity of sentiment, in be- 
licving (as it is said) that temperance is 
folly and justice generous ignorance. It 
appears, therefore, that the beauty of the 
soul is every virtue, and this species of 
the beautiful possesses far greater reality 
than any of the superior we have men- 
tioned. But after what manner in this 
is commensuration to be found? For it 
is neither like the symmetry in magnitude 
nor in numbers. And since the parts of 
the soul are many, in what proportion 
and synthesis, in what temperament of 
parts or concord of speculations, does 
beauty consist? Lastly, of what kind is 
the beauty of intellect itself, abstracted 
from every corporeal concern, and inti- 
mately conversing with itself alone? 

We still, therefore, repcat the question, 
What is the beauty of bodies? It is 
something which at first view presents it- 
self to sense, and which the soul fa- 
miliarly apprehends and eagerly em- 
braces, as if it were allicd.to itself. But 
when it meets owith: the:defdruiéd, it 
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hastily starts from the view and retires 
abhorrent from its discordant nature. 
For since the soul in its proper state 
ranks according to the most excellent es- 
sence in the order of things, when it per- 
ceives any object related to itself, or the 
mere vestige of a relation, it congratu- 
lates itself on the pleasing event, and as- 
tonished with the striking resemblance 
enters deep into its essence, and, by 
rousing its dormant powers, at length 
perfectly recollects its kindred and allies. 
What is the similitude then between the 
beauties of sense and that beauty which 
is divine? For if there be any simili- 
tude the respective objects must be simi- 
lar. But after what manner are the two 
beautiful? For it is by participation of 
species that we call every sensible object 
beautiful. Thus, since everything void 
of form is by nature fitted for its recep- 
tion, as far as it is destitute of reason 
and form it is base and separate from the 
divine reason, the great fountain of 
forms; and whatever is entirely remote 
from this immortal source is perfectly 
base and deformed. And such is matter, 
which by its nature is ever averse from 
the supervening irradiations of form. 
Whenever, therefore, form accedes, it 
conciliates in amicable unity the parts 
which are about to compose a whole: for 
being itself one it is not wonderful that 
the subject of its power should tend to 
unity, as far as the nature of a compound 
will admit. Hence beauty is established 
in multitude when the many is reduced 
into one, and in this case it communi- 
cates itself both to the parts and to the 
whole. But when a particular one, com- 
posed from similar parts, is received it 
gives itself to the whole, without de- 
parting from the sameness and integrity 
of its nature. Thus at one and the same 
time it communicates itself to the whole 
building and its several parts; and at an- 
other time confines itself to a single stone, 
and then the first participation arises 
from the operations of art. but the sec- 
ond from the formation of nature. And 
hence body becomes beautiful through 


the communion supernally proceeding 
from divinity. 
But the soul, by her innate power, 


than which nothing is more powerful, in 
judging its proper concerns, when an- 
other soul concurs in the decision, ac- 
knowledges the beauty of forms. And, 
perhaps, its knowledge in this case arises 


from its accommodating its internal ray 
of beauty to form, and trusting to this in 
its judgment; in the same manner as a 
rule is employed in the decision of what 
is straight. But how can that which is 
inherent in body accord with that which 
is above body? Let us reply by asking 
how the architect pronounces the build- 
ing beautiful by accommodating the ex- 
ternal structure to the fabric of his soul? 
Perhaps, because the outward building, 
when entirely deprived of the stones, is 
no other than the intrinsic form, divided 
by the external mass of matter, binding 
and vanquishing its contrary nature, and 
sees form gracefully shining forth in 
other forms, it collects together the seat- 
tered whole, and introduces it to itseli, 
and to the indivisible form within; and 
renders it consonant, congruous, and 
friendly to its own intimate form. Thus, 
to the good man, virtue shining forth in 
youth is lovely because consonant to the 
true virtue which lies deep in the soul. 
But the simple beauty of color arises, 
when light, which is something incor- 
poreal, and reason and form entering the 
obscure involutions of matter, irradiates 
and forms its dark and formless nature. 
It is on this account that fire surpasses 
other bodies in beauty, because, compared 
with the other elements, it obtains the 
order of form; for it is more eminent 
than the rest, and is the most subtle of 
all, bordering, as it were, on an incor- 
poreal nature. And, too, that though 
impervious itself it is intimately received 
by others, for it imparts heat, but admits 
no cold. Henee it is the first nature 
which is ornamented with color, and is 
the source of it to others; and on this ac- 
count it beams forth exalted like some 
immaterial form. But when it can not 
vanquish its subject, as participating but 
a slender light, it is no longer beautiful. 
because it does not receive the whole 
form of color. Again, the music of the 
voice rouses the harmony latent in the 
soul, and opens her eye to the perception 
of beauty, existing in many the same. 
But it is the property of the harmony 
perceived by sense, to be measured by 
numbers, yet not in every proportion of 
number or voice; but in that alone which 
is obedient to the production and con- 
quest of its species. And this much for 
the beauties of sense, which, like images 
and shadows flowing into matter, adorn 
with spectacles of beaiity,its.formless be- 


ing, and strike the respective senses with 
wonder and delight. 


(To Be Continued.) 


a 
A PREHISTORIC RACE. 
Many localities on this globe have 


been pointed out at one time and an- 
other, and not infrequently with the 
greatest positiveness, as the “cradle of 
the human race,” In fact, says La Re- 
visia Mexicana, there are few portions 
of the earth that have escaped this dis- 
tinction at the hands of some enthusi- 
astic delver into the mysteries of the pre- 
historic world. 

From the North Pole to the South 
Pole, what time those now frigid regions 
enjoyed a tropical climate; from Easter 
Island to the far-away “roof of the 
world” in Central ‘Asia; from the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris to the 
shores of the Caribbean Sea, localities 
by the score have been selected which, 
in the eyes of the selector at least, were 
“the” spot where the human race first 
began to dispute possession of the choice 
places of this planet with the great ante- 
diluvian monsters of millions of years in 
the past; if he believed in the processes 
of evolution, or sprang full-fledged and 
full-panoplied, mentally and physically, 
as any of their descendants, in some 
(mythical) Garden of Eden, whose geo- 
graphical location might have been here, 
there or anywhere. : 

Nor has Mexico been overlooked in 
the investigation of this more or less in- 
teresting question, and various enthusi- 
astic students and explorers have cited 
many ponderous pages of testimony and 
argument to bear out their own ideas that 
this country has just as good a claim as 
any other to the proud preéminence of 
having been the scene of the first 
struggles of the human race to elevate 
itself above the brutes by which its pro- 
genitors were surrounded, even if indeed 
they were not closely allied with certain 
of those brutes themselves. 

Come, then, to the far-famed valley of 
Mexico, with its upward of 125 miles of 
circumference and its 2000 or more 
square miles of area. It is a vast vol- 
canic crater, or rather immense valley 


encircled by mountains, some of them 


volcanos and all of volcanic origin. 
Ages in the past the lower portion of this 
valley became covered, either gradually 
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or by some sudden convulsion of nature, 
with extensive but shallow lakes, the re- 
mains of which are still to be seen in sev- 
eral localities. 

Between the shores of these ancient 
bodies of water and the rugged encircling 
mountains was a belt of territory for the 
most part consisting of soil of excceding 
fertility, many miles in width and sweep- 
ing around the entire circumference of 
the valley. Scattered hither and thither 
oyer this belt at the present time are the 
suburban towns and villages that are 
tributary to the capital city, but which 
occupy only a small portion of the vast 
area of habitable and cultivable terri- 
tory. 

So you dig, or have some one dig for 
you while you watch each shovelful as it 
is thrown out. At first there is nothing 
but ordinary earth, mingled with the 
fragments of human handiwork before 
referred to. This earth is the result of 
the accretion of centuries of decaying 
vegetation, which has accumulated slowly 
and steadily at the rate of perhaps an 
inch a century—perhaps not so much, 
since the surface is sloping and the heavy 
summer rains constantly wash the loose 
soil further down into the valley. A long 
trench is dug, and an occasional frag- 
ment of carved stone, broken pottery, ob- 
sidian, a human bone, perhaps, is thrown 
out. 

Then three or four feet down, some- 
times twice that distance, a layer of what 
was once a concrete pavement of a kind 
is encountered. It is made of tepotate 
(volcanic rock of a soft and friable con- 
sistency), mixed with lime, and under- 
laid with a foundation of good-sized 
water-worn pebbles from some stream. 
Soon a mass of ashes is encountered, and 
in this not infrequently will be found 
cooking utensils, charred bones, bits of 
wood which are all but petrified. Per- 
haps the walls of a house will be un- 
covered, and as you trace them you will 
discover in one corner what must have 
been a shrine to some god, for incense 
burners of various sizes and shapes will 
be unearthed in quantity, demonstrating 
that religious worship played an impor- 
tant part in their household economy. 
Sometimes the god himself will be dis- 
covered, carved of stone, with strange 
features. 

Dig to a depth of fout or-five er even 
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ten or twelve metres—sometimes even 
more than that. Far down, beneath a 
succession of superincumbent layers, 
what is plainly enough the original natu- 
ral soil may be discovered. But just 
above that soil perhaps the most wonder- 
ful discoveries of all will be made. Here 
also are stone and terra cotta images, 
but of crude design and workmanship by 
comparison with those found in the su- 
perior layers that have been passed 
through. But—and now comes the as- 
tonishing fact—here are Chinese and 
Egyptian and negro faces, side by side, 
all mingled in one common companion- 
ship just as they were left how many 
thousands of years ago it makes one 
dizzy trying to demonstrate. 

But here is another marvel: Excava- 
tions made in various localities about the 
valley show that the first or most primi- 
tive race perished by fire, just as their 
immediate successors did by water. Far, 
far back, so far that one can not com- 
prehend the tremendous period that must 
have elapsed since then, the surrounding 
volcanoes must have become active, or 
perhaps they were then just coming into 
existence. Hot ashes and pumice stone 
were belched forth, then came lava, and 
the millions of people inhabiting the val- 
ley went to their death—some under the 
lava, how many no one knows, though 
some most interesting discoveries have 
been made in this direction at a locality 
known as the Pedregal, adjacent to San 
Angel, one of the best-known suburbs of 
the City of Mexico. But the lava flow 
only covered a very small portion of the 
valley, and there were then, as now, fer- 
tile fields occupying the greater part. 
These people all perished underneath the 
ashes and from the fires caused by the 
showers of hot pumice stone. Like those 
of another Herculaneum and Pompcii. 

Coe ad 


The materialistic assumption that the 
life of the soul ends with the life of the 
hody is perhaps the most colossal in- 
stance of baseless assumption that is 
known to the history of philosophy.— 
Professor Fiske. 

commences rneremamanass 


The eighteenth century, during which 
the malignant fever of skepticism: broke 
out so irrepressibly, has entailed unbelief 
as a hereditary disease upon the ninc- 
teenth—H. P. Blavatsky. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 


Whither are you carried, O Men, 
drunken with drinking up the strong 
Wine of Ignorance? which seeing you 
can not bear: Why do you not vomit it 
up again? 

Stand, and be sober, and look up again 
with the eyes of your heart; and if you 
can not all do so, yet do as many as you 
can. 


For the malice of ignorance surround- 
eth all the earth, and corrupteth the soul. 
shut up in the body, not suffering it to 
arrive at the haven of salvation. 


Suffer not yourselves to be carried 
with the great stream, but stem the tide, 
you that can lay hold of the haven of 
safety, and make your full course to- 
wards it. 


Seek one that may lead you by the 
hand, and conduct you to the door of 
truth and knowledge, where the clear 
light is that is pure from darkness, where 
there is not one drunken, but all are 
sober and in their heart look up to him. 
whose pleasure it is to be seen. 


For he can not be heard with eyes, nor 
seen with ears, nor expressed in words; 
but only in mind and heart. 


But first you must tear to pieces and 
break through the garment thou wearest: 
the web of ignorance, the foundation of 
all mischief; the bond of corruption; the 
dark coverture; the living death; the 
sensible carcass, the sepulchre, carried 
about with us; the domestical thief which 
in what he loves, hates us, envies us. 
Such is the hurtful apparel, wherewith 
thou art clothed, which draws and pulls 
thee downwards by its own self; lest look- 
ing up, and sceing the beauty of truth. 
and the good that is reposed therein, 
thou shouldst hate the wickedness of this 
garment, and understand the traps and 
ambushes, which it hath laid for thee. 
There doth it labor to make good those 
things that seem and are by the senses 
judged and determined: and the things 
that are truly it hides, and envelopeth in 
such matters, filling what it presents unto 
thee with hateful pleasure, that thou 
canst neither hear what thou shouldst 
hear, nor see what thou shouldst sce— 
From “The Divine Pymander.,” edited by 
W. Wynn Westcott, Published by the 
Theosophical Publishing Society, Lom 
don. 


LIFE AND DESTINY. 


The last literary labor undertaken by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox was the translation 
and publication of “Life and Destiny,” 
by Léon Denis. Of its author we know 
little more than Mrs. Wilcox herself tells 
us. She seems to have accepted him in 
a sense as her teacher, and she tells us 
that his book was the crowning work of 
his threescore years and ten, the fruit of 
more than half a century of study and 
research. 


Mr. Denis was that curious product 
of the French occult circles, a spiritualist 
and a reincarnationist. He believes what 
his “guides” tell him, and they happen to 
tell him of reincarnation. Kardec set 
the example in France by his teachings of 
reincarnation, and we have now the 
strange spectacle of French mediums af- 
firming the truth of reincarnation while 
nearly all other mediums, English and 
American, deny it. One might suppose 
that the “guides” would jn some way “get 
together” and agree upon some common 
teaching. 


Mr. Denis’ arguments for reincarna- 
tion, here given at great length, are of 
the kind familiar to Theosophists. He 
makes no claim to knowledge. It is suf- 
ficient for him to act as the intermediary 
hetween his readers and those unseen in- 
telligences whose credentials can not be 
challenged because they are not dis- 
played. Reincarnation, he tells us. is “af- 
firmed by the voices from Beyond.”. But 
what voices? Whose voices? Moreover, 
it is denied by a far greater number of 
“Voices from Beyond.” 

Here and there we find an idea which, 
if not actually new, is at least well ex- 
pressed. Thus we may heartily com- 
mend the following as a lucid statement 
of approximate truth: 


At the moment of attaching itself to the 
human germ, while the soul still possesses all 
its lucidity, its guide spreads before it the 
vanorama of the existence which awaits it; it 
shows the obstacles and the difficulties with 
which the path is strewn, and makes it com- 
rehend their utility in developing its virtues 
and destroying its vices. [f the trial seems 
too great, if it does not feel sufficiently armed 
to confront it, the. soul can retreat before the 
experience and find a transitory life which 
will enable it to gain new moral force and 
will, In the hour of supreme resolution, be- 
fore descending into the flesh, the spirit per- 
teives the general trend of life it is about to 
begin. It sees in large lines the culminative 
facts, always modifiable, nevertheless, by its 
personal actions and the use of its free will, 
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for the soul is mistress of its acts, But as 
soon as the cords are knotted to the body, and 
incorporation takes place, all is effaced, all 
vanishes. Existence begins to unroll with all 
its consequences, already foreseen, accepted, 
and willed, but without one intuition of the 
future existing in the normal consciousness of 
the being incarnated. Forgetfulness is neces- 
sary during material life. Anticipated knowl- 
edge of coming misfortune, the prevision of 
catastrophes which await us, would paralyze 
our efforts and suspend our onward march. 


The constant citation of “guides” is, 
of course, irritating. So is the con- 
fusion between soul and spirit. But such 
was ever the way of the spiritualist, who 
sees nothing incongruous in the attribu- 
tion of divine wisdom to the inner con- 
sciousness, which none the less stands in 
need of a “guide” that must, presumably, 
be superior to divinity. 

The sexes, says the author very truly, 
do not usually change from incarnation to 
incarnation, although we are once more 
irritated by the assurance that “the 
higher spirits . . . disapprove of it.” A 
strong act of will may result in a change 
of sex, but the results are unhappy. 


Reincarnation, says the author, is much 
more rapid than Theosophists suppose: 


According to some Theosophists the return 
of the sou! to flesh is effected usually cach 
fifteen hundred years. But our own testi- 
mony, gained from great spirits, does not con- 
firm this. Interrogated in great number, and 
from various centres, they reply that reincar- 
nation is much more rapid than that. The 
souls eager for progress dwell a brief time in 
space; they demand a return to this world to 
acquire new merits. We possess information 
regarding past lives of certain persons, gath- 
ered from the lips of mediums who knew 
nothing of these people, yet which was in 
perfect accordance with facts and intuitions 
of the interested parties. The statements in- 
dicated that ten, twenty, thirty years only 
separated the terrestrial lives of some indi- 
viduals, but there was no precise rule. The 
incarnations were separated widely or fol- 
lowed closely, according to the state of the 
souls, their desire for work and advancement, 
and the favorable occasions offered to them. 
In the case of premature death reincarnation 
was often immediate. 


There is much more in this large vol- 
ume that it would he interesting to quote. 
but the reader must seek it for himself. 
We are grateful to Mrs. Wilcox for the 
energy that has made us acquainted with 
the works of a remarkable writer, and 
one whose obvious sincerity and erudi- 
tion excites our homage. 

Lire AND Destiny. By Léon Denis. Trans- 


lated by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. New York: 
George H, Doran Company. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

he organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condenination of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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THE HERMETIC ART. 


The alchemist Alipili (H. A., p. 34) 
writes: “The highest wisdom consists 
in this, for man to know himself, because 
in him God has placed his eternal Word. 

. Therefore let the high inquirers 
and searchers into the deep mysteries of 
nature learn to know what they have in 
themselves, and by the divine power 
within them let them first heal them- 
selves and transmute their own souls, 

if that which thou seekest thou 
findest not within thee thou wilt never 
find it without thee. If thou knowest not 
the excellency of thine own house, why 
dost thou seek and search after the ex- 
cellency of other things? The universal 
Orb of the world contains not so great 
mysteries and exccllences as does a little 
man formed by God in His own image. 
And he who desires the primary amongst 
the student of nature will nowhere find 
a greater or better field of study than 
himself. Therefore will I here follow 
the example of the Egyptians and. . . 
from certain true experience proclaim, O 
Man, know thyself; in thee is hid the 
treasure of treasures.” 

Any one that makes a thorough study 
of the alchemistic literature must be 
struck with the religious seriousness that 
prevails in the writings of the more im- 
portant authors. Every “master” who 
enjoyed the highest honor among his fel- 
lows in the hermetic art has a certain 
lofty manner that keeps aloof from the 
detailed description of chemical labora- 


tory work, although they do not depart 
from the alchemistic technical language. 
They obviously have a leaning toward 
some themes that are far more impor- 
tant than the production of chemical 
preparation can be, even if this is a 
tincture with which they can tinge lead 
into gold. Looking forth to higher, 
nobler things, these authors, whose 
homely language frequently touches our 
feelings deeply, make the reader notice 
that they have nothing in common with 
sloppy cooks who boil their pots in chem- 
ical kitchens, and that the gold they 
write about is not the gold of the multi- 
tude; not the venal gold that they can 
exchange for money. Their language 
seems to sound as if they said, “Our gold 
is not of this world.” Indeed they use 
expressions that can with absolute clear- 
ness be shown to have this sense. 

Authors of this type did not weary of 
enjoining on the novices of the art that 
belief, scripture, and righteousness were 
the most important requisites for the al- 
chemistic process. (With the sloppers it 
was indeed a prime question, how many 
and what kinds of stoves, retorts, kettles, 
crucibles, ores, fires, ctc., in short, what 
necessary implements they needed, for 
the great work.) 

He whose eyes are open necds no spe- 
cial hints to see, in reading, that the so- 
called alchemistic prescription did not 
centre upon a chemical process. A faint 
notion of the circumstance that even in 
their beginnings , alchemistic) (theories 
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were blended with cosmogoni¢ and re- 
ligious ideas must make it quite evident 
that, for example, in the famous Smarag- 
dine Tablet of Herems (its real author 
is unknown) a noble pillar of alchemy, 
something more must be contained than 
a mere chemical recipe. 

The language of the Smaragdine Tab- 
let is notoriously the most obscure that 
the hermetic literature has produced: in 
it there are no clear recommendations to 
belief or righteousness; and yet I think 
that an unprejudiced reader, who was 
not looking specially for a chemical pre- 
scription, would perceive at least a feeling 
for something of philosophy or theology. 

SMARAGDINE TABLET OF HERMES. 

1. It is true, without lies, and quite 
certain. 

2. What is lower is just like what is 
higher, and what is higher is just like 
what is lower, for the accomplishment of 
the miracle of a thing. 

3. And just as all things come from 
one and by mediation of one, thus all 
things have been derived from this one 
thing by adoption. 

4, The father of it is the sun, the 
mother is the moon. 

5. The wind has carried it in his 
belly. 

6. The earth has nourished it. 

7. It is the father of all completion 
of the whole world. 

8. His power is undiminished, if it 
has been turned toward the earth. 

9. You will separate the earth from 
fire, the fine from the coarse, gently and 
with great skill. 

10. It ascends from the earth to the 
sky, again descends to the earth, and re- 
ceives the powers of what is higher and 
what is lower. 

il. Thus you will have the glory of 
he whole world, and all darkness will 
depart from you. It is the strength of 
all strength, because it will conquer all 
he fine and penetrate all the solid. 

12. Thus the world was created. 

13. From this will be wonderful ap 
lications of which it is the pattern. 

14. And so I have been called 
Hermes, thrice greatest. possessing three 
parts of the knowledge of the whole 
world. 

15. Finished is 


what I have said 


about the work of the sun.—From 
“Problems of Mysticism and Its Sym 
bolism,” by Silberer. Published by Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. 
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CONCERNING THE BEAUTIFUL. 


(By Plotinus. Translated by Thomas 
Taylor.) 
Continued. 

But it is now time, leaving every ob- 
ject of sense far behind, to contemplate, 
by a certain ascent, a beauty of a much 
higher order; a beauty not visible to the 
corporeal eye, but alone manifest to the 
brighter eye of the soul, independent of 
all corporeal aid. However, since, with- 
out some previous perception of beauty, 
it is impossible to express by words the 
beauties of sense, but we must remain in 
the state of the blind, so neither can we 
ever speak of the beauty of offices and 
sciences, and whatever is allied to these, 
if deprived of their intimate possession. 
Thus we shall never be able to tell of 
virtue’s brightness, unless by looking in- 
ward we perceive the fair countenance of 
justice and temperance, and are con- 
vinced that neither the evening nor 
morning star are half so beautiful and 
bright. But it is requisite to perceive 
objects of this kind by that eye by which 
the soul beholds such real beauties. Be- 
sides it is necessary that whoever per- 
ceives this species of beauty should be 
seized with much greater delight, and 
more vehement admiration, than any cor- 
poreal beauty can excite; as now em- 
bracing beauty real and substantial. 
Such affections, I say, ought to he ex- 
cited about true beauty, as admiration 
and sweet astonishment; desire also and 
love and a pleasant trepidation. For all 
souls, as I may say, are affected in this 
manner about invisible objects, but those 
the most who have the strongest pro- 
pensity to their love; as it likewise hap- 
pens about corporeal beauty; for all 
equally perceive beautiful corporeal 
forms, yet all are not equally excited, bu 
lovers in the greatest degree. 

But it may be allowable to interrogate 
those who rise above sense concerning 
the effects of love in this manner; of 
such we inquire, What do you suffer re-. 
specting fair studies, and beautiful man- 
ners, virtuous works, affections, and 
habits, and the beauty of souls? Wha 
do you experience on perceiving your- 
selves lovely within? After what man- 


ner are you roused as it were to a Bac- 
chalian fury; striving to converse with 
yourselves, and collecting yourselves 
separate from the impediments of the 
body? For thus are true lovers enrap- 
tured. But what is the cause of these 
wonderful effects? It is neither figure, 
nor color, nor magnitude; but soul her- 
self, fair through temperance, and not 
with the false gloss of color, and bright 
with the splendors of virtue herself. And 
this you experience as often as you turn 
your eye inwards; or contemplate the 
amplitude of another soul; the just man- 
ners, the pure temperance; fortitude 
venerable by her noble countenance; and 
modesty and honesty walking with an 
intrepid step, and a tranquil and steady 
aspect; and what crowns the beauty of 
them all, constantly receiving the irradia- 
tions of a divine intellect. 

In what respect, then, shall we call 
these beautiful? For they are such as 
they appear, nor did ever any one be- 
hold them, and not pronounce them reali- 
ties. But as yet reason desires to know 
how they cause the loveliness of the 
soul; and what that grace is in every 
virue which beams forth to view like 
light? Are you then willing we should 
assume the contrary part, and consider 
what in the soul appears deformed? For 
perhaps it will facilitate our search, if 
we can thus find what is base in the 
soul, and from whence it derives its 
original. 

Let us suppose a soul deformed. to be 
one intemperate and unjust, filled with a 
multitude of desires, a prey to foolish 
hopes and vexed with idle fears; through 
its diminutive and avaricious nature the 
subject of envy; employed solely in 
thought of what is immoral and low, 
bound in the fetters of impure delights, 
iving the life, whatever it may be, pe- 
culiar to the passion of body; and so 
totally merged in sensuality as to esteem 
the base pleasant and the deformed beau- 
tiful and fair. But may we not say that 
his baseness approaches the soul as an 
adventitious evil, under the pretext of 
adventitious beauty; which, with great 
detriment, renders it impure, and pol- 
lutes it with much depravity; so that it 
neither possesses true life, nor true 
sense, but is endued with a slender life 
through its mixture of evil, and this 
worn out by the continual depredations 
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of death; no longer perceiving the ob- 
jects of mental vision, nor permitted any 
more to dwell with itself, because ever 
hurried away to things obscure, external 
and low? Hence, becoming impure, and 
being on all sides snatched in the un- 
ceasing whirl of sensible forms, it is cov- 
ered with corporeal stains, and wholly 
given to matter, contracts deeply its na- 
ture, loses all its original splendor, and 
almost changes its own species into that 
of another; just as the pristine beauty of 
the most lovely form would be de- 
stroyed by its total immersion in mire 
and clay. But the deformity of the first 
arises from inward filth, of its own con- 
tracting; of the second, from the acces- 
sion of some foreign nature. If such a 
one then desires to recover his former 
beauty, it is necessary to cleanse the in- 
fected parts, and thus by a thorough 
purgation to resume his original form. 
Hence, then if we assert that the soul, 
by her mixture, confusion and commerce 
with body and matter, becomes thus 
base, our assertion will, I think, be right. 
For the baseness of the soul consists in 
not being pure and sincere. And as the 
gold is deformed by the adherence of 
earthly clods, which are no sooner re- 
moved than on a sudden the gold shines 
forth with its native purity; and then 
becomes beautiful when separated from 
natures foreign from its own, and when 
it is content with its own purity for the 
possession of beauty; so the soul, when 
separated from the sordid desires engen- 
dered by its too great immersion in body, 
and liberated from the dominion of every 
perturbation, can thus and thus only, blot 
out the base stains imbibed from its 
union with body; and thus hecoming 
alone will doubtless expel all the turpi- 
tude contracted from a nature so oppo- 
site to its own. 

‘Indeed, as the ancient oracle declares, 
temperance and fortitude, prudence and 
every virtue, are certain purgatives of 
the soul; and hence the sacred mysteries 
prophesy obscurely, yet with truth, that 
the soul not purified lies in Tartarus, 
immersed in filth. Since the impure is, 
from his depravity, the friend of filth, 
as swine, from their sordid body, delight 
in mire alone. 

For what else is true temperance than 
not to indulge in corporeal delights, but 
to fly from their connection, as things 
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which are neither pure, nor the offspring 
of purity? And true fortitude is not to 
fear death; for death is nothing more 
than a certain separation of soul from 
body, and this he will not fear, who de- 
sires to be alone. Again, magnanimity 
is the contempt of every mortal concern; 
it is the wing by which we fly into the 
regions of intellect. And lastly, prudence 
is no other than intelligence, declining 
subordinate objects; and directing the 
eye of the soul to that which is immortal 
and divine. The soul, thus defined, be- 
comes form and reason, is altogether in- 
corporeal and intellectual, and wholly 
participates of that divine nature, which 
is the fountain of loveliness, and of 
whatever is allied to the beautiful and 
fair. Hence the soul reduced to intel- 
lect, becomes astonishingly beautiful; for 
as the lambent flame which appears de- 
tached from the burning wood enlightens 
its dark and smoky parts, so intellect 
irradiates and adorns the inferior powers 
of the soul, which, without its aid, would 
be buried in the gloom of formless mat- 
ter. But intellect, and whatever ema- 
nates from intellect, is not the foreign, 
but the proper ornament of the soul, for 
the being of the soul, when absorbed in 
intellect, is then alone real and true. It 
is, therefore, rightly said that the beauty 
and good of the soul consists in her 
similitude to the Deity; for from hence 
flows all her beauty, and her allotment 
of a better being. But the beautiful it- 
self is that which is called beings; and 
turpitude is of a different nature and 
participates more of non-entity than be- 
ing. 

But, perhaps, the good and the beauti- 
ful are the same, and must be investi- 
gated by one and the same process; and 
in like manner the base and the evil. 
And in the first rank we must place the 
beautiful, and consider it as the same 
with the good; from which immediately 
emanates intellect as beautiful. Next to 
his we must consider the soul receiving 
its beauty from intellect, and every in- 
ferior beauty deriving its origin from the 
forming power of the soul, whether con- 
versant in fair actions and offices, or 
sciences and arts. Lastly, bodies them- 
selves participate of beauty from the 
soul, which, as something divine, and a 
portion of the beautiful itself, renders 
whatever it supervenes and subdues 


beautiful as far as its natural capacity 
will admit. 

Let us, therefore, reascend to the good 
itself, which every soul desires; and in 
which it can alone find perfect repose. 
For if any one shall become acquainted 
with this source of beauty he will then 
know what I say, and after what man- 
ner he is beautiful. Indeed, whatever is 
desirable is a kind of good, since to this 
desire tends. But they alone pursue 
true good who rise to intelligible beauty. 
and so far only tend to good itself; as 
far as they lay aside the deformed vest- 
ments of matter, with which they be- 
come connected in their descent. Just as 
those who penetrate into the holy re- 
treats of sacred mysteries are first puri- 
fied and then divest themselves of their 
garments, until some one by such a pro- 
cess, having dismissed everything for- 
eign from the God, by himself alone, be- 
holds the solitary principle of the uni- 
verse, sincere, simple, and pure, from 
which all things depend, and to whose 
transcendent perfections the eyes of all 
intelligent nature are directed, as the 
proper cause of being, life, and intelli- 
gence. With what ardent love, with 
what strong desire will he who enjoys 
this transporting vision be inflamed 
while vehemently affecting to become 
one with this supreme beauty! For this 
is ordained, that he who does not yet 
perceive him, yet desires him as good, but 
he who enjoys the vision is enraptured 
with his beauty, and is equally filled with 
admiration and delight. Hence, such a 
one is agitated with a salutary astonish- 
ment; is affected with the highest and 
truest love; derides vehement affections 
and inferior loves, and , despises the 
beauty which he once approved. Such, 
too, is the conditions of those who, on 
perceiving the forms of gods or dæmons, 
no longer esteem the fairest of corporeal 
forms. What, then, must be the condi- 
tion of that being who beholds the beau- 
tiful itself? 

(To Be Continued.) 
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The materialistic assumption that the 
life of the soul ends with the life of the 
body is perhaps the most colossal in- 
stance of baseless assumption that is 
known to the history of philosophy— 
Professor Fiske. 


THE MYSTIC ROSE. 
(Translated by Fairfax L. Cartwright.) 


What is enthusiasm which leadeth to 
the state of ecstasy? Why doth one man 
appealing unto others cause the souls of 
the multitude to vibrate in unison with a 
holy desire for better things? 

This a Dervish was heard to say: 

“I saw the souls of men as if they 
were crystals, some almost perfect, others 
injured, spotted, with edges undefined. 
When the prophet preaches the Truth, 
when the creator of beautiful things 
shows the world the beauty of his con- 
ception, when the singer stirs men’s emo- 
tions by the glory of his song, then a 
wave of enthusiasm—of common thought 
and feeling—passes over the multitude. 
This is because at the moment the crys- 
tals of the souls arrange themselves in 
order and form as it were one vast and 
single crystal. But the wave of enthusi- 
asm passes away; the equilibrium is un- 
stable; the vast crystal falls to pieces, 
and again the individual crystal, the 
souls, lie pointing different ways in per- 
fect confusion. 

“The mighty and inspired men are they 
who can thus stir men’s souls into a con- 
ception of a vaster crystal, which is an 
approach to the conception of the Pure 
Crystal—the Absolute—the Eternal. 

“One man is able to collect the drops 
of water and to form thereout a puddle; 
another is able to collect together the 
puddies and to form thereout a pool: 
again another unites the pools and forms 
out of them a lake; yet another will 
sweep the lakes together and merge them 
into the ocean. The humble one collects 
the drops of water; the mighty one 
merges the lakes into the ocean. Each 
step which unites the crystals of the soul 
into a vaster crystal is good, for each 
step is an approach to the Absolute Per- 
fect—the Eternal. 


The true state of ecstasy is not to be 
understood by all men. In the world of 
humanity there are three degrees of ec- 
stasy. There is the ecstasy of intoxica- 
tion, which is ecstasy of the flesh alone. 
Then there is the ecstasy of love pas- 
sion, which is the desire of one body to 
annihilate itself in another: this is an 
ecstasy which is of the flesh and the 
spirit. Finally there is the true and per- 
fect ecstasy, which is the annihilation or 
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effacement of the soul in God; this is the 
ecstasy of the spirit alone. 


Reason is like a lantern, which throws 
light upon good and evil alike, and en- 
ables man to distinguish the one from 
the other. But reason is of two kinds: 
there is reason of this world, which be- 
longs equally to the faithful and the un- 
faithful; and there is reason of the spir- 
itual world, which is an illumination of 
the soul, and this belongs only to those 
who walk in the right path. 


The learned philosophy toileth to de- 
velop the intellect of humanity; the poet 
stirs the imagination in man; the seer— 
the prophet—whose soul burns with the 
divine iflumination causes the heart of 
humanity to vibrate with emotion. Thus 
in three different ways and methods the 
soul is brought nearer to the infinite. 

_—— 
THE GRANDEUR OF THE SOUL. 
(By Plotinus.) 

Before all let every soul remember that 
itself is the creator of every living thing, 
having breathed the life into them: into 
all that the earth nourishes and the sea; 
all that are in the air and all the divine 
stars in the heavens; itself has formed 
the sun and this vast firmament of sky; 
itself has given them their stately order- 
ing and leads them around in their ranks; 
and it is a nature apart from all to which 
it gives the order and the movement and 
the life, and it must of necessity be more 
honorable than they; for they are things 
whose being has a beginning, and they 
perish when the soul that leads the cho- 
rus-dance of life departs, but the soul it- 
self has ever-being, since it can not suffer 
change. . . . As rays from the sun pour 
light upon a gloomy cloud and make it 
shine in a golden glory, so the soul when 
it comes to body touches it to life, brings 
immortality to it, wakes it where it lies 
prostrate; and the heavenly system, tak- 
ing up its everlasting movement under 
the leading of the wisdom of the soul, 
becomes a blissful living-being venerable 
with the soul that dwells within, a dead 
body before the soul came, or rather 
mere darkness of matter, non-being, 
“hated of the gods.” 

What the soul is, and what its power, 
will be more manifestly, more splendidly, 
evident, if we think how its counsel com- 
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prehends and conducts the heavens, how 
it communicates itself to all this vast 
bulk and ensouls it through all its ex- 
tension, through big and little, so that 
every particle of the great frame. though 
each has its own need and function and 
some are closely linked and some far 
apart, every particle has its own place 
in soul. 

But the soul itself is not thus dismem- 
bered, it does not give life parcelwise, a 
fragment of soul to a fragment of mat- 
ter; every fragment lives by the soul en- 
tire which is present everywhere, present 
as a unit and as an universe, as is the 
Father that engendered it. 

And the Heavens, manifold in content 
and in spatial difference, become a unity 
by the power and faculty of the soul, and 
through soul this world is a God. And 
the sun, too, is a God, for it, too, is en- 
souled; so, too, the stars; and if we our- 
selves are anything, we come to it 
through the soul. 

If it is the soul that gives worth, why 
does any one ignore himself and follow 
aught else? You reverence the soul 
elsewhere; then reverse yourself. 

(The compilers say, “This passage evi- 
dently refers to the Soul-of-the-World” ; 
it does, but, as they proceed to indicate, 
it refers also to the human soul as being 
one with the Divine All-Soul.)—From 
“The Ethical Treatises.” Translated by 
S. Mackenna. 
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THE EINSTEIN THEORY. 


Efforts made to put in words intelli- 
gible to the non-scientific public the Ein- 
stein theory of light proved by the 
eclipse expedition so far have not been 


very successful (says a special cable 


from London to the New York Times). 
The new theory was discussed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Royal Society and 
Royal Astronomical Society. Sir Joseph 
Thompson, president of the Royal So- 
ciety, declares it is not possible to put 
Einstein’s theory into really intelligible 
words, yet at the same time Thompson 
adds: 

“The results of the eclipse expedition 
demonstrating that the rays of light 
from the stars are bent or deflected from 
their normal course by other aerial 
bodies acting upon them and conse- 
quently the inference that light has 
weight form a most important contribu- 


tion to the laws of gravity given us since 
Newton laid down his principles.” 

Thompson states that the difference 
between theories of Newton and those of 
Einstein are infinitestimal in a popular 
sense, and as they are purely mathe- 
matical and can only be expressed in 
strictly scientific terms it is useless to 
endeavor to detail them for the man in 
the street. 

“What is easily understandable,” he 
continued, “is that Einstein predicted the 
deflection of the starlight when it passed 
the sun, and the recent eclipse has pro- 
vided a demonstration of the correctness 
of the prediction. 

“His second theory as to the anoma- 
lous motion of the planet Mercury has 
also been verified, but his third predic- 
tion, which dealt with certain sun lines, 
is still indefinite.” 

Asked if recent discoveries meant a 
reversal of the laws of gravity as de- 
fined by Newton, Sir Joseph said they 
held good for ordinary purposes, but in 
highly mathematical problems the new 
conceptions of Einstein, whereby space 
became warped or curled under certain 
circumstances, would have to be taken 
into account. 

Vastly different conceptions which are 
involved in this discovery and the neces- 
sity for taking Einstein’s theory more 
into account were voiced by a member of 
the expedition, who pointed out that it 
meant, among other things, that two 
lines normally known as parallel do meet 
eventually, that a circle is not really cir- 
cular, that three angles of a triangle do 
not necessarily make the sum total of 
two right angles.” 

Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer, another astron- 
omer, said: 

“The discoveries, while very impor- 
tant, did not, however, affect anything 
on this earth. They do not personally 
concern ordinary human beings; only as- 
tronomers are affected. It has hitherto 
been understood that light traveled in a 
straight line. Now we find it travels in 
a curve. It therefore follows that any 
object, such as a star, is not necessarily 
in the direction in which it appears to be 
astronomically. 

“This is very important, of course. 
For one thing, a star may be a consider- 
able distance further away than we have 
hitherto counted it. This will not affect 


navigation, but it means corrections will 
have to be made.” 

One of the speakers at the Royal So- 
ciety’s meeting suggested that Euclid was 
knocked out. Schoolboys should not re- 
joice prematurely, for it is pointed out 
that Euclid laid down the axiom that 
parallel straight lines, if produced ever 
so far, would not meet. He said nothing 
about light lines. : 
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“THY SON LIVETH.” 


Tt is sometimes worth while tilting at 
windmills to prevent other people from 
mistaking them for giants. The popular 

“psychic survival” literature furnishes 
cases in point. 

The publishers of a recent native work 
of the sort, entitled “Thy Son Liveth,” a 
work which has been taken up by one of 
the leading woman's magazines, do not, 
it is true, definitely vouch for the au- 
thenticity of the spirit communications 
contained in the book; and there is in- 
deed no reason to suppose that the read- 
ers of the book do consider it as any- 
thing but fiction. If may not, however, 
be amiss to point out that on internal 
evidence the book is. in part at least, a 
work of fiction and not of science. 

The fact that the first communication 
from the spirit world is made by wire- 
less telegraphy might of itself prove the 
case for fiction. Quite apart from this 
incident, it is clear that the officer who 
inspires the messages after his death in 
action could not possibly have been in 
action. I pass over the early improba- 
bility that he should have gone out on a 
“wireless reconnoissance,” which can 
mean, if it means anything at all, air- 
plane reconnoissance, a meaning contra- 
dicted by the later assertions which link 
the officer of the front-line unit; and the 
equal improbability that he should have 
been “commended by oe himself,” 
which can mean only the D. S. C. and 
would have been referred to as ack by 
any one who had really been in France. 
These improbabilities come from the 
earthly life of the hero, and might chari- 
tably be interpreted as drawing the 


long bow. 
Follows the indication that the hero 
was killed in action near Lens. At the 


time indicated by the context no Ameri- 
ean units could possibly have been in 
action near Lens; and the reference to 
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an American unit disposes of the possi- 
bility that the officer could have been at- 
tached for instruction to a British bat- 
talion, as was done in the early days of 
the A. E. F. The final impossibility is 
flagrant. There is a reference to a “Red 
Cross nurse,” seen working with the 
wounded on the field of battle, where she 
was killed by a shellburst. Any soldier 
knows the difference between a Red 
Cross nurse and an army nurse and 
their respective areas of duty; and every 
soldier knows that nurses did their work 
in hospitals, not on the field of battle in 
the open. 

If the spirit messages are genuine, the 
spirit who sends them is thus quite ob- 
viously not what he pretends to be.— 
George B. Parks in New York Times. 

enutcttetettntifivenetetnreeettt 


HAPPINESS. 


If a man is unhappy, this must be his 
own fault; for God made all men to be 
happy.—Epictetus. 

He who is virtuous is wise; he who is 


wise is good, he who is good is happy.— 


Boethius. 

In this world it is not what we take up, 
but what we give up, that makes us rich. 
—Henry Ward Beccher. 

Happiness is reflective, like the light 
of heaven.—HWashington Irving. 

Happiness consists in activity —John 
M. Good. 

Happiness is a result of a spiritual 
condition, and is not predetermined by a 
bank book or by the flattering incense of 
praise.—Lilian Whiting. 

There is work that is work, ahd there 
is play that is play; there is play that is 
work, and work that is play. And in 
only one of these lies happiness.—G. 
Burgess. 

Happiness is the natural flower of 
duty.—Phillips Brooks. 

Wherever life is simple and sane true 
pleasure accompanies it as fragrance 
does uncultivated flowers.—Charles Wag- 
ner. 

The road to happiness is the continu- 
ous effort to make others happy.—Tail- 
mage, 

We ought to be as cheerful as we can, 
if only because to be happy ourselves is 
a most effectual contribution to the hap- 
piness of others.—Lubbock. 

Happiness is an equivalent. for all 
troublesome things —E piétefus, 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: i 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second;—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
oe ge philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

he organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codéperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and: all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


The Theosophical Outlook is issued in 
the most unbusiness-like way. With or 
without the payment of a subscription it 
is mailed to any one who wishes to re- 
ceive it. A subscription, once paid, is 
allowed to run indefinitely, and no no- 
tices of expiration are issued. The an- 
nual subscription of one dollar does not 
cover the cost of printing and mailing. 

Open confession such as this may be 
the excuse for the first request that the 
Outlook has made to its readers. Will 
they please express the wish to remain 
upon its mailing list or to be removed 
from it? As before, it will be sent to 
any one wishing to receive it. There is 
no other condition. But if there are 
those upon its mailing list who do not 
wish to receive it, a notification to that 
effect will be appreciated in the interests 
of economy. WH .— 


THE SENSE PRISON. 


Mr. A. P. Sinnett continues to render 
notable service to theosophical thought, 
a service that is performed always the 
more easily as the public mind frees it- 
self from its materialistic entanglements. 
In a recent issue of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, perhaps the weightiest of British 
magazines, we find an article from his 
pen entitled “Imprisoned in the Five 
Senses,” in which he once more strikes 
the keynote of the conflict between the 
senses and knowledge. Man, he says, 
lives in a palace which is also a prison: 

The walls of the palace are the senses in- 


herent in the vehicle of life on the physical 
plane. As long as they are our only avenues 
to consciousness they are not windows through 
which we gaze out into infinity, but dead 
walls confining our survey of nature’s mys- 
teries to one aspect only of their manifold 
variety. Human intelligence of the usual type 
is, in truth, impressed in the five senses. 


The senses bar us from a knowledge 
alike of the infinitely great and of the 
infinitely small. They obstruct the mem- 
ory of the past, and they veil the pro- 
gressive steps that lead to the omnis- 
cience of divinity: 


The limitations of sense, besides obscuring 
the past, veil the prospects of the future. 
Once they are broken through, the divine plan 
of human evolution stretches out before us on 
a scale of startling magnificence. Clairvoy- 
ance of the higher order introduces us, as 
already explained, to those advanced leaders 
of our race described above as Masters of 
Wisdom and Knowledge. We are enabled to 
recognize them as linking ordinary humanity 
with the divine hierarchy. This extends up- 
wards to infinity, but we touch a sublime truth 
in realizing that on what may be called 
(though only by comparison) its lower levels 
it is recruited from ordinary humanity. The 
priettiest among conventional conceptions of 
the after life show us no more than happy 
conditions of super-physical existence, digni- 
fied no doubt by the actual recognition of di- 
vinity. But such beatitude seems segarded by 
ordinary religious teaching as a finality. 
Clearer vision shows the spiritual future as 
infinitely progressive, and the sublime condi- 
tions zttained by Masters of Wisdom merely 
a step of progress; a stage which the ma- 
jority of the human race ought to attain in 
the long run, though the length of that run 
is beyond the reach of the imagination. As 
some have attained it already, many more may 
do so in the future greatly in advance of its 
attainment by the majority. - The conditions 
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of such relatively rapid progress are the prin- 
cipal subjects of study for pupils of the 
Higher Occultism. 


It is only as we recognize the possi- 
bilities of supersensuous knowledge that 
our minds are opened to the reality of 
occult theories of postmortem states. So 
long as we regard the senses as the only 
avenues to knowledge so long we must 
reject those theories: 


Our astral world into which we pass when 
escaping from the prison of the senses is an 
envelope surrounding the physical globe, but 
enormous in comparison. To the appropriate 
senses it is as solid and variegated as this. 
And there are numberless variations of condi- 
tions for dwellers in the vast astral globe. 
The earth life has been used by some in a 
manner productive as its consequences of 
great happiness and wide views of nature—by 
others, unhappily in ways that entail conse- 
quences of a very different order with which 
people who lead commonly decent lives need 
not trouble their imagination—thus the astral 
world provides purgatorial conditions of highly 
varying intensity through which those who 
have badly misused the opportunities of 
physical life must pass before attaining hap- 
pier conditions, while for the very large num- 
ber of people who have led fairly creditable 
lives the happy conditions are reached at 
once, 


The supersensuous faculties, says Mr. 
Sinnett, have their appropriate bodily or- 
gans that are ordinarily atrophied. but 
that may be aroused to activity by cor- 
rect methods: 


In an imperfectly developed condition there 
are two organs in the human brain which when 
fully matured will respond to the higher vi- 
brations of certain media in which we are 
unconsciously immersed, and convey impres- 
sions to the brain as vivid as those conveyed 
hy the eye when dealing with objects normally 
visible. These organs are the pineal gland 
and the pituitary body. In some few cases 
they are already active; in sume others they 
might be cultivated into activity; in the vast 
majority of cases they are hopelessly incapable 
of such development during the current life 
of the Ego concerned. 


Mr. Sinnett concludes his article with 
a curious warning that may be here re- 
produced without comment: 


He must, however, break out by daring and 
force, not by cunning. There is a door lead- 
ing out of the prison into the free world be- 
yond that is always unfastened. Any prisoner 
can push it open and go out that way if he 
chooses, but all are put upon their honor not 
to attempt to escape that way. And if thev 
break faith and do so they ure terribly dis- 
appointed, for the door leads out of the 
prison, it is true, but to regions in which the 
conditions are still more distressing than 
those of the prison itself. and there is no 
short cut out of them in turn. 


wily 


CONCERNING THE BEAUTIFUL. 


(By Plotinus. Translated by Thomas 
Taylor.) 
Concluded. 

ln itself perfectly pure, not confined 
by any corporeal bond, neither existing 
in the heavens, nor in the earth, nor to 
be imaged by the most lovely form im- 
agination can conceive; since these are 
all adventitious and mixed, and mere 
secondary beauties, proceeding from the 
beautiful itself. If, then, any one should 
ever behold that which is the source of 
munificence to others, remaining in it- 
self, while it communicates to all, and 
receiving nothing, because possessing an 
inexhaustible fulness; and should so 
abide in the intuition as to become simi- 
lar to his nature, what more of beauty 
can such a one desire? For such beauty. 
since it is supreme in dignity and excel- 
lence, can not fail of rendering its 
votaries lovely and fair. Add, too, that 
since the object of contest to souls is 
the highest beauty, we should strive for 
its acquisition with unabated ardor, lest 
we should be deserted of that blissful 
contemplation, which, whoever pursues 
in the right way, becomes blessed from 
the happy vision; and which he who does 
not obtain is unavoidably unhappy. For 
the miserable man is not he who neg- 
lects to pursue fair colors, and beautiful 
corporeal forms: who is deprived of 
power, and falls from dominion and em- 
pire, but he alone who is destitute of this 
divine possession, for which the ample 
dominion of the earth and sea and the 
still more extended empire of the heav- 
ens must be relinquished and forgot, ii. 
despising and leaving these far behind. 
we ever intend to arrive at substantial 
felicity by beholding the beautiful itself. 

What measures, then, shall we adopt? 
What machine employ. or what reason 
consult by means of which we may con 
template this ineffable beauty; a beauty 
abiding in the most divine sanctuary 
without ever proceeding from its sacred 
retreats lest it should be beheld by the 
profane and vulgar eye? We must enter 
deep into ourselves, and, leaving behin 
the objects of corporeal sight, no longer 
look back after any of the accustomed 
spectacle of sense. For it is necessary 
that whoever beholds this beauty should 
withdraw his view from the fairest cor- 
poreal forms: and, convinced that these 


are nothing more than images, vestiges, 
and shadows of beauty, should eagerly 
soar to the fair original from which they 
are derived. For he who rushes to these 
lower beauties, as if grasping realities, 
when they are only like beautiful images 
appearing in water, will, doubtless, like 
him in the fable, by stretching after the 
shadow, sink into the lake and disappear. 
For, by thus embracing and adhering to 
corporeal forms, he is precipitated, not 
so much in his body as in his soul, into 
profound and horrid darkness; and thus 
blind, like those in the infernal regions. 
converses only with phantoms, deprived 
of the perception of what is real and 
true. It is here, then, we may more truly 
exclaim, “Let us depart from hence, and 
fly to our father’s delightful land.” But. 
by what leading stars shall we direct our 
flight, and by what means avoid the magic 
power of Circe and the detaining charms 
of Calypso?” For thus the fable ot 
Ulysses obscurely signifies, which feigns 
him abiding an unwilling exile, though 
pleasant spectacles were continually pre- 
sented to his sight; and everything was 
promised to invite his stay which can 
delight the senses and captivate the 
heart. But our true country, like that 
of Ulysses, is from whence we came, and 
where our father lives. But where is the 
ship to be found by which we can accom- 
plish our flight? For our feet are un- 
equal to the task, since they only take us 
from one part of the earth to another. 
May we not each of us say, 
What ships have I, what sailors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way? 
But it is in vain that we prepare horses 
to draw our ships to transport us to our 
native land. On the contrary, neglecting 
all these, as unequal to the task, and ex- 
cluding them entirely from our view, 
aving now closed the corporeal eye, we 
must stir up and assume a purer eye 
within, which all men possess, but which 
is alone used by a few. What is it, then, 
this inward eye beholds? Indeed, sud- 
denly raised to intellectual vision, it can 
not perceive an object exceeding bright. 
The soul must therefore be first accus- 
tomed to contemplate fair studies and 
then beautiful work, not such as arise 
from the operations of art, but such as 
are the offspring of worthy men: and 
next to this it is necessary to view the 
soul, which is the parent of this lovely 
race. But you will ask, After what man- 
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ner is this beauty of a worthy soul to 
be perceived? It is thus: Recall your 
thoughts inward, and if while contem- 
plating yourself you do not perceive 
youself beautiful, imitate the statuary; 
who when he desires a beautiful statue 
cuts away what is superfluous, smooths 
and polishes what is rough. and never de- 
sists until he has given it all the beauty 
his art is able to effect. In this manner 
must you proceed, by lopping what is 
luxuriant, directing what is oblique, and, 
by purgation, illustrating what is ob- 
scure, and thus continue to polish and 
beautify your statue until the divine 
splendor of Virtue shines upon you, and 
Temperance seated in pure and holy 
majesty rises to your view. If you be- 
come thus purified residing in yourself. 
and having nothing any longer to im- 
pede this unity of mind, and no farther 
mixture to be found within, but per- 
ceiving your whole self to be a true 
light, and light alone: a light which 
thought immense is not measured by any 
magnitude, nor limited by any circum- 
scribing figure, but is everywhere im- 
measurable, as being greater than every 
measure, and more excellent than every 
quantity; if, perceiving yourself thus im- 
proved, and trusting solely to yourself, 
as no longer requiring a guide, fix now 
steadfastly your mental view, for with 
the intellectual eye alone can such im- 
mense beauty be perceived. But if your 
eye is yet infected with any sordid con- 
cern, and not thoroughly refined, while 
it is on the stretch to behold this most 
shining spectacle, it will be immediately 
darkened and incapable of intuition. 
though some one should declare the spec- 
tacle present, which it might be other- 
wise able to discern. For it is here 
necessary that the perceiver and the 
thing perceived should be similar to each 
other before true vision can exist. Thus 
the sensitive eye can never be able to 
survey the orb of the sun, unless strongly 
endued with solar fire, and participating 
largely of the vivid ray. Every one 
therefore must become divine, and of 
godlike beauty, before he can gaze upon 
a god and the beautiful itself. Thus 
proceeding in the right way of beauty he 
will first ascend into the region of intel- 
lect, contemplating every fair species. the 
beauty of which he will perceive to be 
no other than ideas themselves; for all 
things are heautiful by the supervening 
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irradiations of these, because they are 
the offspring and essence of intellect. 
But that which is superior to these is no 
other than the fountain of good, every- 
where widely diffusing around the 
streams of beauty, and hence in discourse 
called the beautiful itself because beauty 
is its immediate offspring. But if you 
accurately distinguish the intelligible ob- 
jects you will call the beautiful the re- 
ceptacle of ideas; but the good itself, 
which is superior, the fountain and prin- 
ciple of the beautiful; or, you may place 
the first beautiful and the good in the 
same principle, independent of the beauty 
which there subsists. 
——— 


THE MYSTIC ROSE. 
(By F. L. Cartwright.) 


My guide with his wand touched a 
small and hidden door in the rugged 
walls of the triangular tower, which 
opened and admitted us; then he turned 
to me and said: “The tower is high and 
it containeth seven levels, and on each 
level there are three chambers, and above 
all lieth one chamber, and the ascent 
thereto is long and wearisome.” I re- 
plied: “My master, thy footsteps will 1 
follow.” Then he began the ascent, and 
when we had reached the first level my 
guide turned to me and said: “Behold 
the first chamber!” A heavy veil closed 
the entrance; my guide pushed it aside 
and we entered within the chamber. 
There we found ourselves in darkness, 
and awe seized me, so I poured my soul 
out. in prayer, craving in humility of 
spirit for illumination. And when I had 
been there some time I lifted up my eyes. 
and it seemed that my head was encircled 
by a soul-inspiring light. while my feet 
remained lost in the darkness of un- 
reality; and my intelligence was quick- 
ened by a message from above. and I 
knew that the soul of man—the reflection 
of the unity—is suspended between the 
light and the darkness. and through the 
opposition of the light and the darkness 
the soul of man gains consciousness of 
the unknown which veils the eternal 
unity. And the mystic symbol of the 
unity shone forth upon the walls of this 
chamber. 

When I retired my guide led me to the 
second chamber. There I saw a stately 
woman deeply veiled, wearing on her 
head a crown with the crescent moon at 


top, and on her lap lay a great book 
closed. With deep respect I prostrated 
myself before her, saying: “Teach me. 
thou noble woman, that I may learn.” 
She replied: “I am the recipient-—the 
passive; I am the complement of that 
which thou hast seen in the first cham- 
ber. I am the link between the union 
and man. I am the holy sanctuary. 1 
hold the Book of Knowledge which he 
only can read who has the power to liit 
my veil” And as I contemplated her 
more steadfastly I saw that her veil grew 
dimmer and dimmer, until for an instant 
I beheld the beauty of her face, then she 
vanished from my sight. 

My guide then seized my hand ani 
bade me follow him to the next chamber. 
When I had penetrated through the veil 
which closed the entrance again I saw a 
throne on which a woman was seated, 
clothed in majesty, and wearing the 
crown of authority. By her side was an 
eagle, and above her was a canopy which 
seemed to be formed of the wings oi 
angels. 

When I had made obeisance to her, she 
opened her lips and said: “I am the ter- 
mination of the first and the second: in 
me is the equilibrium completed. I am 
the law of the world: with my sceptre de 
I govern it. With one hand do I draw 
down the spirit and with the other da ! 
raise up its negation, and in my womb is 
man conceived.” 

“When with my guide I issued froni 
the last chamber, he bade for a while to 
meditate on what I had seen. Then he 
led me up a steep flight of steps to the 
second level of the tower. When we had 
reached it he said tome: “We have now 
attained to another plane of thought, to 
another aspect of things. Enter now the 
fourth chamber. which lieth above the 
first chamber below.” 

I did as I was bidden, and when I had 
penetrated into the chamber I beheld 2 
king upon his throne. and before the 
majesty of his face I prostrated myselt. 
Presently I heard him say: “I am the 
absolute absolute: I am the will of the 
unity: my sceptre is the sign of power. 
with it I rule mankind, for my law shal 
he his law: to me man must turn for all 
that relateth to the world in which he 
moveth.” 

Then I withdrew from the presence of 
the king, and followed my guide into the 


fifth chamber. Here likewise I beheld a 
man seated upon a throne, but he wore 
not upon his head the crown of a king of 
this world, but a mystic sign, and he was 
arrayed in the white robes of sanctity. 
And these words he spoke tome: “Kneel 
and worship, for I am not a king of this 
world; my sceptre is the sign of au- 
thority; with it I rule the souls of men. 
I am the voice of the law of the spirit. I 
am the bond of reunion between man 
created, and the breath from which his 
creation proceeded.” 

When he had ceased speaking, with 
awe in my heart, I withdrew, following 
my guide to the sixth chamber, which lay 
in the third angle of the second level of 
the tower. When I had entered it I 
found myself in darkness, but gradually a 
dim light seemed to descend from the 
summit of the chamber. and it grew in 
intensity, and when I looked up I beheld 
with astonishment as it were the eve of 
a spiritual being looking down upon me: 
“Behold the eye of the world! Through 
it the mind realizes the beauty of the 
manifestation of the unity; through it 
love reaches the soul, bringing man and 
woman to the completion of their desti- 
nies. Learn and understand the mystery 
of this sign. This is the point from 
which the two roads diverge; along the 
one descends the spirit of light: along 
the other descends the spirit of dark- 
ness.” 

The vision faded from my sight, and 
meditating deeply on what [ had seen, I 
followed my guide, who led me out of the 
chamber. neces 


EXPERIENCE OF DYING, 


(The following experience is related by Mr. 
John Huntley in a communication to Mr. J. 
Arthur Hill, who publishes it in his book. 
“Man Is a Spirit.) ; 

About five years ago I woke from sleep 
to find “myself” clean out of the body, as 
the kernel of a nut comes out of its 
shell. I was conscious in two places— 
in a feeble degree..in the body, which 
was lying in bed on its left side; and to 
a far greater degree. away from the body 
(far away, it seemed), surrounded by 
white opaque light, and in a state of ab- 
solute happiness and security (a curious 
expression, but one which best conveys 
the feeling). 

The whole of my personality lay “out 
there,” even to the replica of the hody— 
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which, like the body, lay also on its left 
side. I was not conscious of leaving the 
body, but woke up out of it. It was not 
a dream, for the consciousness was an 
enhanced one, as superior to the ordinary 
waking state as that is to the dream 
state. Indeed, I thought to myself, “This 
can not be a dream,” so I willed “out 
there” (there was no volition in the 
body), and as my spirit self moved so 
the body moved in bed. 

I did not continue this movement. I 
was far too happy to risk shortening the 
experience. After lying in this healing 
and blessed light I became conscious of 
what, for want of a better term, I must 
call music; gentle and sweet it was as 
the tinkling of dropping water in a rocky 
pool, and it seemed to be all about me. 
I saw no figure, nor wished to; the con- 
tentment was supreme. The effect of 
these sounds was unutterably sweet, and 
I said to myself, “This must be the Voice 
of God.” I could not endure the happi- 
ness, but lost consciousness there, and re- 
turned unconscious to the body, and 
woke next morning as though nothing 
had happened. 

I had been passing through a period 
of mental and spiritual stress at the time, 
but had not been indulging in psychism, 
had never attended a seance or similar 
phenomenon, had not, as I remember, 
been reading anything to act by way of 
suggestion. I am in no doubt whatever 
—so vivid was the happening—that had 
the feeble thread between soul and body 
been severed “I” should have remained 
intact, the grosser body being sloughed 
off for a finer and one fitted for a lighter 
and happier consciousness, for “life more 
abundant.” in fact.. .. 

I feel. however, I would like to make 
it known in such times as these: and, 
apart from its scientific aspect, if it con- 
veys any personal comfort the trouble is 
repaid indeed. 

I may add that I am not a “Spirit- 
ualist.” or Theosophist, or Occultist 
forcer of these conditions, hut a member 
of the Society of Friends, and one of 


liberal views in matters of religious be- 
lief. 


When I leave this rabble rout and de- 
filement of the world. I leave it as an 
inn, and not as a place of abode. For 
nature has given us our bodies as an inn. 
and not to dwell in.—Cato. 


ee 
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INDIAN THOUGHT. 


Science is esteemed because its ser- 
vices will harness the forces of nature 
and its mechanical inventions and dis- 
coveries will add to the physical com- 
forts of life. These are boomed as great 
triumphs of human genius and the high- 
water mark of human achievement, 
while the motive behind appears princi- 
pally to be the intensifying of the 
physical nature of man. We do not 
question the usefulness of science in ad- 
vancing the happiness of man, but it is 
undeniable that the exaggerated impor- 
tance of merely material sciences has 
contributed not a little to the miseries 
of mankind. 


The West asks for the physical basis 
of things. It demands to bring all hu- 
man ideals to sense-demonstration and 
sense-experience; but in the very nature 
of things the major portion of human 
knowledge can not be brought to sense- 
proof and demonstration. The higher 
branches of all the material sciences 
yield highly abstract principles and ideals 
and it requires a high equipment of in- 
tellectual and spiritual faculties to un- 
derstand, appreciate, and enjoy them. 
Invariably physics melts into meta- 
physics, the study of physical sciences 
pushed makes way for the study of the 
mental or spiritual sciences. Where is 
the ardor and enthusiasm amongst 
votaries of science to push it to its nobler 
issues, and seek to realize the abstract 
principles which they point? The forest 
is forgotten in the trees and the best 
minds are entangled in the mere physical 
applications. A Sir Oliver Lodge or a 
Sir William Crookes’ researches in 
Spiritism go a little way in the direction 
of truth, but they are overlaid by masses 
of the finer forms of what are in reality 
mere material powers. 


The evolution of the Aryan mind as it 
flowered on the Indian soil shows a pe- 
culiar growth. The Aryans also started 
by a study of external nature, but no 
sooner did they succeed in discovering a 
higher principle than the grosser and 
more material objects were left behind 
and they pushed forward in the search 


for the finer and superfiner. They dis- 
covered different comprehensive, all- 
inclusive principles, the Akasa. the 


Prana, the Manas in the course of their 


investigation of Nature, and all their 
powers were employed in stating, clearly 
defining, and ultimately realizing and 
being one of these first principles. One 
after another they were discarded, as 
something of the gross, something of 
matter clung to them, till at last the 
grandest discovery was made of the ef- 
fulgent Self of man, the Atman or the 
Brahman, the Birthiess, the Deathless, 
where alone Life Eternal, Bliss Eternal, 
Freedom unbounded was found to exist. 
All the capacity of their wonderful lan- 
guage of Sanskrit was exhausted to state, 
define It in unmistakable terms and the 
powers of their being to realizing and 
being one with It. Thus they attained 
to real conquest of Nature, attained to 
Swarajyasiddhi, “the attainment of their 
glorious empire.” — From Prabuddha 
Bharata, 
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DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


“In what way shall we bury you,” said 
Crito, 

“However you wish,” Socrates replied, 
“only you must catch me first and see that 
I don’t slip away. . . . Why, my friends, 
I can't convince Crito that I am this 
Socrates, the one who talks with you and 
argues at length. He thinks I am that 
other whom presently he shall see lying 
dead, and so he asks how he shall bury 
me. All the words I have spoken to 
show that when I drink the poison I 
shall no longer remain with you, but 
shall go away to some blessed region of 
the happy dead—all my words of comfort 
for you and for myself are thrown away 
on him. . . . I would have Crito bear 
the matter more lightly, and not be 
troubled at my supposed sufferings when 
he sees my body burned or interred, nor 
say at the funeral that he is laying out 
Socrates, or carrying Socrates to the 
grave, or burying him. For you must 
know, my dearest Crito, that wrong 
words are not only a fault in themselves. 
but insinuate evil into the soul Be 
brave, therefore, and say you are bury- 
ing my body; and indeed you may bury 
it as seems good to you, and as custom 
directs... . 

“We are permitted, nay, obliged to pray 
the gods to grant us a happy joumey 
from this world to the other. So I pray. 
and so may it be.” 


THE SACK OF THE GODS. 


Strangers drawn from the ends of the 
earth, jeweled and plumed were we; 

I was the Lord of the Inca race, and she 
was Queen of the Sea. 

Under the stars beyond our stars where 
the new-forged meteors glow, 

Hotly we stormed Valhalla, a million 
years ago! 


Ever ’neath high Valhalla Hall the well- 
tuned horns begin, 

When the swords are out in the under- 
world, and the weary Gods come in. 

Ever through high Valhalla Gate the 
Patient Angel goes. 

He opens the eyes that are blind with 
hate—he joins the hands of foes. 


Dust of the stars was under our feet, 
glitter of stars above— 

Wrecks of our wrath dropped reeling 
down, as we fought and we spurned 
and we strove. 

Worlds upon worlds we tossed aside, 
and scattered them to and fro, 

The night that we stormed Valhalla, a 
million years ago! 


They are forgiven as they forgive all 
those dark wounds and deep, 

Their beds are made on the Lap of Time 
and they lie down and sleep. 

They are forgiven as they forgive all 
those old wounds that bleed. 

They shut their eyes from their wor- 
shippers; they sleep till the world 
has need. 


She with the star I had marked as my 
own—I with my set desire— 

Lost in the loom of the Night of Nights 
—lighted by worlds afire— 

Met in a war against the Gods where the 
headlong meteors glow, 

Hewing our way to Valhalla, a million 
years ago! 


They will come back—come back again, 
as long as the red Earth rills. 

He never wasted a leaf or a tree. Do 
you think he would squander souls? 

—By Rudyard Kipling. In inclusive 


edition, 1885-1918. Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
O 


Give us what is good, whether we pray 
for it or not; and avert from us the evil, 
even if we pray for it—Saecratcs. 
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BUDDHIST IDEAS. 


If a man would hasten towards the 
good, he keeps his thoughts away from 
evil; if a man does what is good sloth- 
fully, his mind delights in evil. 


If a man commits a sin, let him do it 
again; let him delight in sin; pain is the 
outcome of sin. 


If a man does what is good, let him do 
it again; let him delight in it: happiness 
is the outcome of good. 


Even an evil-doer sees happiness as 
long as his evil deed has not ripened; 
but when his evil deed has ripened, then 
does the evil-doer see evil. 


Even a good man sees evil days, as 
long as his good deed has not ripened; 
but when his good deed has ripened, then 
does the good man see happy days. 


Let no man think lightly of evil, say- 
ing in his heart, It will not come nigh 
unto me. Even by the falling of water- 
drops a water-pot is filled; the fool be- 
comes full of evil, even if he gather it 
little by little. 


Let no man think lightly of good, as a 
merchant, if he has few companions and 
carries much wealth, avoids a dangerous 
road; as a man who loves life avoids 
poison. 


He who has no wound on his hand 
may touch poison with his hand; poison 
does not affect one who has no wound; 
nor is there evil for one who does not 
commit evil. 


If a man offends a harmless, pure, and 
innocent person, the evil falls back upon 
that fool, like light dust thrown up 
against the wind. 


Some people are born again; evil-doers - 
go to hell; righteous people go to heaven; 
those who are free from all worldly de- 


sires attain Nirvana. 


Not in the sky, not in the midst of the 
sea, not if we enter into the clefts of the 
mountains, is there known a spot in the 
whole world where death could not over- 
come. 

a 


We are contented because we are 


happy. not happy because we are con- 
tented.—Landor, 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color, 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
religions, philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
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Third—-To investigate unexplained Jaws. of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 
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dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
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professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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UP AND DOWN. 


English novelists, always attentive to 
the drift of public thought, are reflecting 
the interest in mysticism that has fol- 
lowed inevitably on the wake of the war. 
Some of the novels are very poor and 
without evidence either of thought or 
study. Some of them are very good, the 
evident result of attention and convic- 
tion. And perhaps “Up and Down,” by 
Mr. E. F. Benson, is the best of them all. 

It is the story of two young English- 
men who are leading a retired and indo- 
lent life on the island of Alatri in the 
Bay of Naples. Their chief occupation 
seems to be to bathe and to bask in the 
sun, but this is conducive to reflections 
that show a mental calibre from which 
we may expect much. Thus the narrator 
tells us in his opening pages: 

Already my book has slipped from my knee 
on to the pebbles, and gradually—a phenom- 
enon to which I am getting accustomed in 
these noonday baskings—thought fades also, 
and I am only conscious, though very vividly 
conscious; I know vividly, acutely, that this 
is Italy, that here is the sea and the baking 
beach, and the tumbled fragments of Tiberius’ 
palace, that a dozen yards away Francis, 
having sat up, is clasping his knees with his 
arms, and is looking seaward; but all these 
things are not objects of thought, but only of 
consciousness. They seem part of me, or I 
of them; the welding of the world to me gets 
closer and more complete every moment; I am 
so nearly the same thing as the stones on the 
beach, and the liquid rim of the sea; so nearly, 
too, am I Francis, or, indeed, any other of 
the quiet dreaming basking figures. The line 
of the steamer’s wash which is now on the 
point of breaking along the shore is so nearly 


realizable as one with the sun or the sky, or 
me, or any visible or tangible part of the 
whole; for each is the expression of the Abso- 
ute... 

I do not know whether this is Paganism or 
Pantheism, or what, but that it is true seems 
beyond all power of doubt; it is certain, in- 
variable, all that varies is our power of feeling 
it. To me personally the sense of home that 
Italy gives quickens my perception and as- 
similation of it, and this is further fulfilled 
by the intimacy with external things produced 
by these sun-soaked and sea-pickled mornings. 
Here in the south one gets closer to the 
simple facts of the world, one is welded to sun 
and sea; the communications between soul 
and body and the external world are cleaned 
and fortified. It is as if the buzz and clatter 
of a telephone suddenly cleared away and the 
voice came through unhindered. In England 
the distraction and complications that neces- 
sarily crowd in on one in the land where one 
lives and earns one’s living, and is responsible 
for a house and is making arrangements and 
fitting them into the hours of the day, choke 
the lines of communication ; here I strip them 
off even as I strip off my clothes to wallow 
in the sea and lie in the sand. The barriers 
of individualism, in which are situated both 
the sense of identity and the loneliness which 
the sense of being oneself brings, are drawn 
up like the sluices of a lock, letting the pour 
of external things, of sun and sea and human 
beings into the quiet sundered pool. I begin 
to realize with experience that I am part of 
the whole creation to which I belong. 


You will find something of this con- 
sciousness, says the writer, in all the 
schools of mysticism. It is their common 
basis. Here is the meaning of the myths 
of Narcisuss and of Hyacinthus. It is 


the death of the body because it has ful- 
filled its mission: 


Here is the pagan view of the All-em- 
bracing, All-containing God, and ‘it ‘is ‘hardly 
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necessary to point out how completely it is 
parallel to, even identical with, the revela- 
tions of Christian mysticism. The bridal of 
the soul with her Lord, as known to St. The- 
resa, the dissolution and bathing of the soul 
in love, its forsaking of itself and going 
wholly from itself, which is the spirit of what 
Thomas a Kempis tells us of the true way, 
are all expressions of the same spiritual at- 
tainment. To them it came in the light of 
Christian revelation, but it was the same 
thing as the Greek was striving after in terms 
of Pan. And in every human soul is planted 
this seed of mystic knowledge, which grows 
fast or slow, according to the soil where it is 
set, and the cultivation it receives. To some 
the knowledge of it comes only in fitful far- 
away flashes; others live always in its light. 
And the consciousness of it may come in a 
hundred manners; to the worshipper when he 
receives the mystery of his faith at the altar, 
to the lover when he beholds his beloved, to 
the artist when the lift of clouds or the “clear 
shining after rain” suddenly smites him per- 
sonally and intimately, so that for the moment 
he is no longer an observer, but is part of 
what he sees. 

But to none of us does the complete realiza- 
tion come until the time when our indi- 
viduality, as known to us here and now, breaks 
like the folded flower from the sheath of the 
body. Often we seem nearly to get there; we 
feel that if only we could stay in a state of 
mind that is purely receptive and quiescent, 
the sense of it would come to us with com- 
plete comprehension. But as we get near it, 
some, thought, like a buzzing fly, stirs in our 
brain, and with a jerk we are brought back 
to normal consciousness, with the feeling that 
some noise has brought us back from a dream 
that was infinitely more vivid and truer than 
the world we awake to. 


Then comes the war and Francis hur- 
ties back to London, where his friend is 
already, and enlists as a private. It is 
his mysticism that inspires him. He says 
that we all suffer from the sense of 
“having” things. It is the illusion of 
which we must rid ourselves. We can 
not enter the kingdom until we get rid 
of the sense that anything is really ours. 
Only when we get rid of ourselves do 
we possess everything. Why then hesi- 
tate to surrender a limb, or an eye, or 
life itself. And then we get a glimpse 
of true occultism: 

“And perhaps there's another thing. another 
drama, another war going on,’ "he said. “Do 
you remember some fable in Plato, where 
Socrates says that all that happens here upon 
earth is but a reflection, an adumbration of 
the Real? Is it possible, do you think, that 
in the sphere of the eternal some great con- 
flict is raging, and Michael and his angels are 
fighting against the dragon? Plato is so often 
right, you know. He says that is why beauty 
affects the soul, because the soul is reminded 
of the true beauty, which it saw once, and 
will see again. Why else should we love 
beauty, you know?” 


Francis, home from the war on leave, 
is conscripted by his aunt to take her to 
a seance where she hopes to commune 
with her departed husband. This leads 
to some reflections on the subject of 
spiritualism: 


There are a great many gullible people in 
the world and a great many fraudulent ones, 
and when the two get together round a table 
in a darkened room, it is obvious that there 
is a premium on trickery. But because a cer- 
tain medium is a knave and a vagabond, who 
ought to be put in prison, and others are such 
as should not be allowed to go out, except 
with their minds under care of a nurse, it 
does not follow that there are no such things 
as genuine manifestations. It would be as 
reasonable to say that because a child does his 
multiplication sum wrong, there is something 
unsound in the multiplication table. A fraud- 
ulent medium does not invalidate a possible 
genuineness in those who are not cheats; a 
quack or a million quacks do not cast a slur 
on the science of medicine. ln questions of 
spiritualism there is no denying that the 
number of quacks exposed and unexposed 
is regrettably large, and, without doubt, all 
spiritualistic phenomena should be ruthlessly 
and pitilessly scrutinized. But when this is 
done, it is only a hidebound stupidity that re- 
fuses to treat the results with respect. 

Other reservations must be made. All re- 
sults that can conceivably be accounted for by 
such well-established phenomena as telepathy 
or thought-reading must be unhesitatingly 
ruled out. They are deeply interesting in 
themselves, they are like the traces of other 
metals discovered in exploring a yold-reef, 
but they are not the gold, and have no more 
to do with the thing inquirers are in quest of 
than have acid-drops or penny buns. Many 
mediums (so-called), are not mediums at all, 
but have that strange and marvelous gift of 
being able to explore the minds of others. . . . 

What is the working and mechanism of that 
group of phenomena, among which we may 
class hypnotism, thought-reading, telepathy, 
and so forth, we do not rightly know. But in- 
side the conscious self of every human being 
there lurks the sub-conscious or subliminal 
self, which has something to do with all 
these things. Every event that happens to a 
man, every thought that passes through his 
mind, every impression that his brain re- 
ceives makes a mark on it, similar, perhaps, 
to the minute dots on phonograph records. 
That the phonograph record (probably) is in 
the keeping of the sub-conscious mind, and 
though the conscious mind may have forgotten 
the fact, and the circumstances in the making 
of any of these marks, the sub-conscious mind 
has it recorded, and, under certain conditions, 
can produce it again. And it is the sub- 
conscious mind which without doubt exercises 
those thought-reading and telepathic functions. 
In most people it lies practically inaccessible: 
others, numerically few, appear, in trance or 
even without the suspension of the conscious 
mind, to be able to exercise its powers, and 
—leaving out the mere conjuring tricks of 
fraudulent persons—it is they who pass for 
mediums. 

What happens? 


This:~A_ bereaved mother 


or a bereaved wife sits with one of those me- 
diums. The medium goes into a genuine 
trance, and probing the mind of the eager, 
expectant sitter, can tell her all sorts of inti- 
mate details about the husband or son who 
has been killed which are already known to 
her. The medium can produce his name, his 
appearance; can recbunt events and happen- 
ings of his childhood; can even say things 
which the mother has forgotten, but which 
prove to be true. Is it any wonder that the 
sitter is immensely impressed? She is more 
than impressed, she is consoled and comforted 
when the medium proceeds to add (still not 
quite fraudulently) messages of love and as- 
surances of well-being. It is not quite con- 
scious fraud; it is perhaps a fraud of the sub- 
conscious mind. 


This is admirable. That it covers the 
whole ground need not be assumed. But 
it covers much of it, perhaps most of it. 

Francis and his friend agree upon a 
test. Each writes a secret message with 
the understanding that the survivor shall 
consult a medium and try to find out the 
contents of the envelope prepared for 
that purpose. After the death of Fran- 
cis the pact is carried out and the me- 
dium gives the message with exactness. 
The writer says: 


Now I reject altogether the theory of the 
Roman Catholic Church, namely, that when we 
try to communicate with the dead and appar- 
ently succeed in so doing, we are not really 
brought into connection with them. but into 
connection with some evil spirit who imper- 
sonates them. I can not discover or invent 
the smallest grounds for believing that; it 
seems to me more a subject for some grue- 
some magazine tale than a spiritual truth. 
But what does seem possible is this, that we 
are brought into connection, not with the soul 
of the departed, his real essential personality, 
the thing we loved, but with a ptece of his 
mere mechanical intelligence. Otherwise it is 
hard to see why those who have passed over 
rarely, if ever, tells us, except in the vaguest 
and most unconvincing manner, about the 
conditions under which they now exist. They 
speak of being happy, of being busy, of wait- 
ing for us, but they tell us nothing that the 
medium could not easily have invented her- 
self. No real news comes, nothing that can 
enable us to picture in the faintest degree 
what their life over there is like. Possibly 
the conditions are incommunicable: they may 
find it as hard to convey them as it would he 
to convey the sense and the effect of color to 
a blind man. Material and temporal forms 
must naturally have ceased to bear any mean- 
ing to them. since they have passed out of 
this infinitesimal sphere of space and time 
into the timeless and immeasurahle day, the 
sun of which forever stands at the height of 
an imperishable noon. If they could tell us 
of that perhaps we should not understand. 

The upshot, then, is this: I believe that 
when the medium, sitting opposite the fire in 
that dim room, said what was in the sealed 
packet. the discarnate mind of Francis told 
her what was there. 1 believe the door be- 
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tween the two worlds not to be locked and 
barred; certain people—such as we call me- 
diums—have the power of turning the handle 
and for a little setting this door ajar. But 
what do we get when the door is set ajar? 
Nothing that is significant, nothing that brings 
us closer to those on the other side. If I had 
not already believed in the permanence and 
survival of individual life, I think it more 
than possible that the accurate and unerring 
statement of what was in the sealed packet 


might have convinced me of it. But it 
brought me no nearer to Francis. 
Once more, this is admirable. No bet- 


ter presentation within the limits of a 
novel has ever been given. 

But the story as a whole must not be 
judged from these few and selected ex- 
tracts. To do so would be grievously to 
misjudge it. Its mystic element is only 
a part of its charm. It is a true war 
novel of the highest type, one that will 
live with the best work of Wells and 
Ibañez, comprehensive, historical, humor- 
ous, Wise, and tender. Mr. Benson has 
surpassed himself, which is saving much. 

Ur anp Down. By E. G. Benson. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST. 


God met man in a narrow place, 
And they scanned each other face to 
face. 


New 


God spoke first: “What ails you man. 
That you should look so pale and wan?” 


Quoth man: “You bade me conquer 
harm 

With no strength but this weak right 
arm. 


“I would ride to war with glad consent 
Were I, as You, omnipotent.” 


God said: “You show but little sense: 
What triumph is there for omnipotence?” 


Said man: “If You think it well to be 
Such a thing as I, make trial and see.” 


God answered him: “And if I do. 
I'll prove Me a better Man than you.” 


God conquered man with His naked 
hands, 

And bound him fast in iron bands. 

—By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Longmans. 
Green & Co.) 


a 
Happiness does away with ugliness, 


and even makes the beauty of beauty.— 
Amiel, 
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SCIPIO’S DREAM. 
(From the Commentary of Macrobius.) 


Pythagoras thought that the empire of 
Pluto began downwards from the milky 
way, because souls falling from thence 
appear to have already receded from the 
Gods. Hence he asserts that the nutri- 
ment of milk is first oftered to infants, 
because their first motion commences 
from the galaxy, when they begin to fall 
into terrene bodies. On this account, 
since those who are about to descend are 
yet in Cancer, and have not left the 
milky way, they rank in the order of the 
Gods. But when, by falling, they arrive 
at the Lion, in this constellation they en- 
ter on the exordium of their future con- 
dition. And because, in the Lion, the 
rudiments of birth and certain primary 
exercises of human nature commence; 
but Aquarius is opposite to the Lion, and 
presently sets after the Lion rises; hence, 
when the sun is Aquarius, funeral rites 
are performed to departed souls, because 
he is then carried in a sign which is con- 
trary or adverse to human life. From 
the confine, therefore, in which the 
zodiac and galaxy touch each other, the 
soul, descending from a round figure, is 
produced into a cone by its defluxion. 
And as a line is generated from a point 
and proceeds into length from an indi- 
visible, so the soul, from its own point, 
which is a monad, passes into the duad. 
which is the first extension. And this ts 
the essence which Plato, in the Timeeus, 
calls impartible and at the same time 
partible, when he speaks of the nature of 
the mundane soul. For as the soul of 
the world, so likewise that of man, will 
be found to be in one respect without di- 
vision, if the simplicity of a divine na- 
ture is considered; and in another respect 
partible, if we regard the diffusion of the 
former through the world, and of the 
latter through the members of the body. 

As soon, therefore, as the soul gravi- 
tates towards body in this first produc- 
tion of herself, she begins to experience 
a material tumult, that is, matter flowing 
into her essence. And this is what Plato 
remarks in the Phoedo, that the soul is 
drawn into body staggering with recent 
intoxication; signifying by this the new 
drink of matter’s impetuous flood, 
through which the soul, becoming defiled 
and heavy, is drawn into a terrene situa- 
tion. But the starry cup placed between 


Cancer and the Lion is a symbol of this 
mystic truth, signifying that descending 
souls first experience intoxication in that 
part of the heavens through the influx of 
matter. Hence oblivion, the companion 
of intoxication, there begins silently to 
creep into the recesses of the soul. For 
if souls retained in their descent to 
bodies the memory of divine concerns, of 
which they were conscious in the heav- 
ens, there would be no dissension among 
men about divinity. But all, indeed, in 
descending, drink of oblivion; though 
some more, and others less. On this ac- 
count, though truth is not apparent to all 
men on the earth, yet all exercise their 
opinions about it; because a defect of 
memory is the origin of opinion. But 
those discover most who have drunk 
least of oblivion, because they easily re- 
member what they had known before in 
the heavens. 

The soul, therefore, falling with this 
first weight from the zodiac and milky 
way into each of the subject spheres, is 
nat only clothed with the accession of a 
luminous body, but produces the particu- 
lar motions which it is to exercise 
in the respective orbs. Thus in Saturn 
it energizes according to a ratiocina- 
tive and intellective power; in the sphere 
of Jove, according to a practic power; 
in the orb of the sun, according to 
a sensitive and imaginative nature; but 
according to the motion of desire in 
the planet of Venus; of pronouncing 
and interpreting what it perceives in 
the orb of Mercury; and according to 
a plantal or vegetable nature and a 
power of acting on body, when it en- 
ters into the lunar globe. And this 
sphere, as it is the last among the divine 
orders, so it is the first in our terrene 
situation. For this body, as it is the 
dregs of divine natures, so it is the first 
animal substance. And this is the differ- 
ence between terrene and supernal bodies 
(under the latter of which I comprehend 
the heavens, the stars, and the more ele- 
vated elements), that the later are called 
upwards to be the seat of the soul, and 
merit immortality from the very nature 
of the region and an imitation of 
sublimity : but the soul is drawn down to 
these terrene bodies, and is on this ac- 
count said to die when it is enclosed in 
this fallen region, and the seat of mor- 
tality. Nor ought it to cause any dis 
turbance that we have so often mer 


tioned the death of the soul, which we 
have pronounced to be immortal. For 
the soul is not extinguished by its own 
proper death, but is only overwhelmed 
for atime. Nor does it lose the benefit 
of perpetuity by its temporal demersion. 
Since, when it deserves to be purified 
from the contagion of vice, through its 
entire refinement from body, it will be 
restored to the light of perennial life, 
and will return to its pristine integrity 
and perfection. 
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AT SAGAMORE HILL. 


The rail fence by the com 
Is good to lean on as we stand and talk 
Of farming, cattle, country life. We 
` turn, 
Sit for some moments in a garden house 
On which a rose vine clambers all in 
bloom, 
And from this hilly place look at the 
strips 
Of water from the bay a mile beyond, 
Below some several terraces of hills 
Where firs and pines are growing. This 


resembles 

A scene in Milton that I’ve read. He 
knows, 

Catches the reminiscence, quotes the lines 
~and then 

Something of country silence, look of 
grass 

Where the wind stirs it, mystical little 
breaths 

Coming between the roses; something, 
too, 


In Vulcan’s figure; he is Vulcan, too, 

Deprived his shop, great bellows, ham- 
mer, anvil, 

Sitting so quietly beside me, hands 

Spread over knees; something of these 
evokes 

A pathos, and immediately in key 

With all of this he says: I 
achieved 

By labor, concentration, not at all 

By gifts or genius, being commonplace 

In all my faculties. 


have 


. Not all, I say. 
One faculty is not, your over-mind, 

Eyed front and back to see all faculties, 
Govern and watch them. If we let you 


state 

Your case against you, timid born, you 
say, 

Becoming brave, asthmatic, growing 
Strong: .. : 
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No marksman, yet becoming skilled with 
guns; 

No gift of speech, yet winning golden 
speech; 

No gift of writing, writing books, no 
less 

Of our America to thrill and live— 

If, as I say, we let you state your case 

Against you as you do, there yet remains 

This over-mind, and that is what—a gift 

Of genius or of what? By George, he 
says, 

What are you, a theosophist? I don’t 
know. 

I know some men a¢hieve a single thing, 

Like courage, charity, in this incarna- 
tion; 

You have achieved some twenty things. 
I think 

That this is going some for a man whose 
gifts 

Are commonplace and nothing else. 

—From “Starved Rock,” by Edgar Lee 
Masters. Published by the Maemil- 
lan Company. 


nl 


TRANSMUTATION. 


(Charles Nordman in San Francisco 
Examiner.) 


Parts, December 8—(Special cable 
dispatch to Universal Service.)—The 
“philosopher's stone” has been found. 

Henceforth it will be possible to trans- 
mute base metals into gold. 

The discovery has been made by an 
eminent English scientist, Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, but the world has not yet 
awakened to the incalculable possibilities 
it opens up in theoretical and practical 
fields. 

Here is how the Englishman reasoned 
and arrived at his discovery: 

The atom is formed by the central as- 
tral body, composed of small particles 
loaded with positive electricity and round 
which revolve at prodigious speed small 
planets loaded with negative electricity 
and which are known as “electrons.” 

The difference between an iron atom 
and a gold atom is solely in the number 
of electrons and positive particles con- 
tained in each. 

An electron weighs exactly one-mil- 
lionth part of one-billionth of a millionth 
of a milligram. 

When an atom contains a great num- 
ber of electrons, one or several of these 
infinitesimal planets, for. reasons not 
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known, suddenly cease to be attracted by 
the atomic sun and are projected into 
space. 

These electrons lost to the atom are 
know as Beta (B) rays. Radium comes 
from another metal, uranium, which is 
transformed into radium after its atom 
has expelled three electrons. After a 
further five similar atomic explosions 
radium becomes lead. 

This is transmutation, but natural 
transmutation. Heretofore men have 
been unable to hasten or retard this 
transformation, but mow Rutherford has 
bridged the gulf. 

He has dissected a table atom by turn- 
ing against it the most powerful known 
projectile—radium “Alpha” (A) rays, 
whose initial speed is 12,500 miles a sec- 
ond. 

He employed the rays against an atom 
of hydrogen and succceded in disrupting 
it into a yet smaller atom of hydrogen. 

This is man’s first successful transmu- 
tation, To make gold, it would suffice to 
detach from bismuth atoms two of their 
Alpha particles, or from lead atoms two 
of their Alpha particles and one Beta 
particle. 

This, perhaps, will soon be done, and 
although the manufacture of gold in this 
manner would cost more than it is worth, 
we can at least affirm that the “philoso- 
pher’s stone” has been found. 


FROM THE DHAMMAPADA. 
(Translated by Max Muller.) 


All men tremble at punishment, all men 
fear death; remember that you are like 
unto them, and do not kill, nor cause 
slaughter. 

All men tremble at punishment, all 
men love life; remember that thou are 
like unto them, and do not kill, nor 
cause to slaughter. 

He who, seeking his own happiness, 

does not punish or kill beings who also 
long for happiness will find happiness 
after death. 
Jo not speak harshly to anybody; 
those who are spoken to will answer thee 
in the same way. Angry speech is pain- 
ful, blows for blows will touch thee. 

If, like shattered metal plate (gong). 
thou utter not, then thou hast reached 
Nirvana; contention is not known to 
thee, ` 

As a cowherd with his staff drives his 


cows into the stable, so does age and 
death drive the life of men. 

A fool does not know when he com- 
mits his evil deeds; but the wicked man 
burns by his own deeds, as if burnt by 
fire. 

He who inflicts pain on innocent and 
harmelss persons will soon come to one 
of the ten states: 

He will have cruel suffering, loss, in- 
jury of the body, heavy afflictions, or loss 
of the mind. 

Or a misfortune coming from the king, 
or a fearful accusation, or loss of rela- 
tions, or destruction of treasures. 

Or lightning-fire will burn his houses; 
and when his body is destroyed, the fool 
will go to hell. 

Not nakedness, not platted hair, not 
dirt, not fasting, or lying on the earth, 
not rubbing with dust, not sitting mo- 
tionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
overcome desires. 

He who, though dressed in fine ap- 
parel, exercises tranquillity, is quiet, sub- 
dued, restrained, chaste, and has ceased 
to find fault with all other beings, he is 
indeed a Brahamna, an ascetic (Sra- 
mana), a friar (bhikshu). 

Is there in this world any man so re- 
strained by humility that he does not 
mind reproof, as a well-trained horse the 
whip? 

Like a well-trained horse when touched 
by the whip, be ye active and lively. 

And by faith, by virtue, by energy, by 
meditation, by discernment of the law 
you will overcome this great pain (of 
reproof), perfect in knowledge and in be- 
havior, and never forgetful. 

Well-makers lead the water wherever 
they like; fletchers bend the arrow; car- 
penters bend a log of wood; good people 
fashion themselves. 
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FROM ST. TERESE. 


In all the world there is but one thing 
really worth pursuing and that is—the 
knowledge of God. 

It is more pleasing to God to see a 
place of quiet and healthy people who do 
what they are told than a mob of hys- 
terical people who fancy themselves 
privileged. 

Month after month went by with fruit- 
less attempts at meditation. I turned to 
the reading in a book, unable to fix my 
mind for more than three minutes to- 


gether upon him whom I loved more 
than all the world. But I went on trying. 

Obedience to those whose spiritual in- 
sight is not so deep as one’s own—so far- 
from being an obstacle may become in 
itself a positive progress for the soul, 
far more elevating than the brilliant ex- 
cursions and adventures in which a less 
obedient spirit imperils her own self- 
knowledge and self-contempt. 

One can only enjoy spiritual consola- 
tion in proportion to the sacrifice one is 
making. i 

If a sharp penance had been laid upon 
me I know of none that I would not very 
willingly have undertaken, rather than 
prepare myself for self-recollection. 
This lasted for fourteen years, yet noth- 
ing tired her constance, nothing the ar- 
dor of her love. A consoling example 
ior the much-tried soul who treads a 
similar path. 
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THE KINGS. 


A man said unto his Angel: 
“My spirits are fallen low, 
And I can not carry this battle: 

O, brother, where might I go? 


“The terrible kings are on me 
With spears that are deadly bright; 
Against me so from the cradle a 
Do fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his Angel: 
“Thou wavering, witless soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole, — 


“As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 


“Thy will is the sovereign measure 
And only event of things: 

The puniest heart, defying, 
Were stronger than all these kings. 


“Though out of the past they gather 
Mind’s Doubt and Bodily Pain 

And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


“And Grief, in a cloud of banners 
And ringleted Vain Desires, 

And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of these, and thy beaten sires, — 


“While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
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Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt; 


“To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
- But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wali,” 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 
an ’ 


THE DRUIDS. 


The Druids now, while arms are heard no 
more, 

Old mysteries and horrid rites restore; 

A tribe who singular religion love, - 

And haunt the lonely coverts of the 
grove: 

To these, and these of all mankind alone; 

The Gods are sure revealed, or sure un- 
known. 

If dying mortals’ dooms they sing aright, 

No ghosts descend to hell in dreadful 
night ; 

No parting souls to grisly Pluto go, 

Nor seek the dreary, silent shades be- 
low: 

But forth they fly, immortal in their 
kind, 

And other bodies in new worlds they 
find. 

Thus life forever runs its endless race, 

And, like a line, death but divides the 
space: 

A stop which can but for a moment last, 

A point between the future and past. 

Thrice happy they between the northern 
skies, 

Who that worst fate, the fear of death, 
despise. 

Hence they no cares for this frail being 
feel, 

But rush untaunted on the pointed steel; 

Provoke approaching fate, and bravely 
scorn 

To spare the life which must so soon re- 
turn. —From Rowe's “Lucern?” 
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And yet I must needs say that there is 
a very fair probability for preéxistenc’ 
in the written word of God as in that 
which is engraved upon our rational na- 
tures.—Glanvil in “Lux Orientalis,” 
pue 


The metempsychosis is, therefore, the 
only system of this kind that philosophy 
can hearken to.—Hume. 

ennan 


The gods themselves can not annihi- 
late the action which is done---Pindar. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First-—-To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
i a philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. : 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man, 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE 18 NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress, The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE. 


Dr. Ralph Adams Cram is a sacer- 
dotalist, an advocate of ecclésiasticism, 
a defender of monasticism and of a the- 
ology with which Theosophy finds itself 
at sharpest variance. None the less 
there is much to admire and to applaud 
in his writings. He predicted the war, 
not from a study of statecraft nor from 
an analysis of power, but because he 
knew that civilization had reached its 
breaking point under the crushing weight 
of its materialism. He knew that there is 
a “tide in the affairs of men,” and that 
the pendulum of fate swings to and fro 
with an equal beat. He told us that he 
had found a thousand-year cycle, and 
that humanity was thus brought, as it 
were, to the judgment bar to give an 
account of its deeds. The war was the 
end of such a cycle and the beginning of 
a new one, but he had small toleration 
for those who cry peace, peace, when 
there is no peace. It was for humanity 
to decide whether it would now return 
to the old paths or seek new ones. It 
was a moment of choice. The war itself 
was no more than a warning, a stern ad- 
monition. Humanity might turn its back 
upon its materialism and seek henceforth 
quality rather than quantity. It might 
honor justice and mercy even at the 
seeming cost of a temporal loss. If it 
should so elect, then all would be well. 
But if it should look backward, if it 
should demand the restoration of “busi- 
ness as usual,” then the fate of Russia 


might serve as a portent and a prediction 
for ourselves. Dr. Cram's message was 
one of terrible alternatives. He told us 
that we could not be saved by mechan- 
isms nor by machinery, by democracies 
nor by leagues of nations. Our only 
hope was in a change of heart, a revalua- 
tion of our powers. 

Dr. Cram now gives us another vol- 
ume. He calls it “Walled Towns,” and 
he believes that it indicates a way out 
of our present sorrows. We do not 
agree with him. He seems to recom- 
mend the very mechanisms that he for- 
merly decried, and to paint for us a sys- 
tem of government that might conceiv- 
ably result from a change of heart, but 
that certainly could not produce it. It 
would be better if Dr. Cram had ad- 
hered to his original text. There is none 
better. For it was said, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and it was said 
also that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you, and not, presumably, in 
“walled cities.” Dr. Cram seems to see 
this himself, for he says: 

From the “Nemesis of Mediocrity” it should 
be sufficiently clear that I do not believe that 
any mechanical devices whatever will serve 
the purpose: neither the buoyant plan to 
“make the world safe for democracy,” nor 
any extension and amplification of “demo- 
cratic” methods onward to woman's suffrage 
or direct legislation or proletarian absolutism 
through Russian soviets, nor socialistic pana- 
ceas varying from «a mild collectivism to 
Marxism and the /nternationale, nor a league 
of nations and an imposing but impotent 


“covenant,” nor even a world-wide “league to 
enforce peace.” We have heard something 
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too much of late of peace, and not enough of 
justice: peace is not an end in itself, it is 
rather a by-product of justice. Through 
justice the world can attain peace, but through 
peace there is no guaranty that justice may be 
achieved. 


There was a time, and that not so long 
ago, when we raised periodical hosan- 
nahs to the march of human evolution. 
In our mind's eye we saw the millen- 
nium always just ahead of us and await- 
ing only the passage of some ridiculous 
law, or the assassination of a microbe, 
or the promulgation of a new wage scale. 
We liked to picture our progress as a 
sort of Jacob’s ladder, reaching from 
earth to heaven, an undeviating, unstay- 
ing ascent from barbarism to the earthly 
paradise. We forgot that civilization is 
a matter of the heart, and that no system 
based on predatoriness can be other than 
barbarous, no matter how brightly its 
tinsel may shine and glitter. But we 
know a little better now, The incense 
smoke on our self-dedicated altars has 
wavered before the gusts of war. Even 
its scent has lost its savor. We suspect 
that we were not evolving at all, or 
evolving downward like the Gadarene 
swine, and to a similar destination: 

The nineteenth-century superstition that 
life proceeds after an inevitable system of 
progressive evolution, so defiant of history, so 
responsible in great degree for the many de- 
lusions that made the war not only possible, 
but inevitable, finds now few to do it honor. 
The soul is not forever engaged in the grace- 
ful industry of building for itself ever more 
graceful mansions; it is quite as frequently 
employed in defiling and destroying those al- 
ready built, and in substituting the hovel for 
the palace. It is not even, except at infre- 
quent intervals, desirous of improving its 
condition. As a whole, man is not an animal 
that is eager for enlightenment that it may 
follow after the right. At certain crescent 
periods in the long process of history, when 
great prophets and leaders are raised up, it is 
forced, even against its will, to follow after 
the leaders when once the prophets have been 
conscientiously stoned, and great and won- 
derful things result—Athens, Rome, Byzan- 
tium, Venice, Sicily, the cities of the Middle 
Ages, Flanders, Elizabethan England—but the 
untoward exertion is its own executioner, and 
always society sinks back into some form of 
barbarism from whence all is to be begun 
again. 


We pinned our faith to education, and 
the war came at the end of a period of 
the most intensive education that we 
have ever known. We pinned our faith 
to industrialism and democracy and they 
proved to be broken reeds: 


Before the revelation of war, while the 
curious superstitions of the nineteenth cen- 


tury were still in vogue, it was widely held 
that evolution, education, and democracy 
were irresistible, and that progress from then 
on must be continuous and by arithmetrical if 
not geometrical progression. When the war 
came and the revelations began to unfold 
themselves, it was held with equal compre- 
hensiveness that even if our civilization had 
been an illusion, our trinity of mechanistic 
saviors but a bundle of broken reeds, the war 
itself would prove a regenerative agency, and 
that out of its fiery purgation would issue 
forth a new spirit that would redeem the 
world. It is a fair question to ask whether 
those that once saw this bow of promise in 
the red skies have found the gold at the 
rainbow’s end or are now even sure the 
radiance itself has not faded into nothing- 
ness. 


Every great war has been followed by 
a descent into an abyss of meanness, ma- 
terialism, and self-seeking, and then by 
the emergence of isolated personalities 
who have striven to arouse the old ideals 
and to create a better type of society: 


At the present moment the first of these 
two phenomena has shown itself. Whether 
it is in Russia or in the fragments of the 
despoiled Central Empires where the ominous 
horror of Bolshevism riots in a carnival of 
obscene destruction, or in the governments 
and “interests” and amongst the peoples of 
the Allies, there is now, corporately, no evi- 
dence of anything but a general breakdown 
of ideals, and either an accelerating plunge 
into something a few degrees worse than bar- 
barism, with the Dark Ages as its inevitable 
issue, or an equally fatal return to the alto- 
gether hopeless, indeed the pestilential stand- 
ards and methods of the fruition of modern- 
ism in the world-before-the-war. The new 
warfare is between these, the malignant old 
Two Alternatives; fear of one encompasses 
the other, and in each case all that is done 
is with the terror of Bolshevism conditioning 
all on the one hand, terror of reactionism on 
the other. Expediency, desperate self-preser- 
vation, is the controlling passion, and the 
principles of justice, right, and reason are no 
longer operative. 

As this is written there is no sure indica- 
tion as to which of these alternatives is to 
prevail, but it is for the moment quite clearly 
indicated that it will be one or the other— 
either the tyranny of the degraded Bolshe- 
vism, universal anarchy, with the modernist 
reversal of all values succeded by the post- 
modernist destruction of all values, or the 
triumph of reaction, with a return to the 
world-before-the-war for a brief period of 
profligate excess along all materialistic, in- 
tellectual, and scientific lines not unlike the 
Restoration period of Charles II, with the 
same ruin achieved in the end, though after 
a certain interlude. And yet the third alter- 
native is theoretically possible: escape from 
the Scylla and Charybdis of error through the 
opportune development of the second phe- 
nomenon, the reasonable certainty of which is 
indicated by history—the appearance of those 
leaders of vision and power who had been 
generated through the alchemy of war. 


Dr. Cram has no doubt that these will 


come in the end, but in the meantime, 
what lies ahead of us? Perhaps, after 
all, it does not much matter. Nothing 
matters except the performance of duty, 
the straining of every nerve to keep alive 
the ideals that have been submerged, and 
to feed the flame of a spirituality that 
might otherwise flicker to extinction. 


WALLED Towns. By Ralph Adams Cram, 
Litt, D, LL. D. Boston: Marshall Jones 


Company. 7 
THE SACRED FIRE. 


Like the ancient Jews and Persians, 
the Druids had a sacred, inextinguishable 
fire, which was preserved with the great- 
est care. At Kildare it was guarded, 
from the most remote antiquity, by an 
order of Druidesses, who were succeeded 
in the later times by an order of Chris- 
tian nuns. 

Dr. Aikin observes that Cæsar and 
Tacitus are full of the predictive and sa- 
cred qualities of the German women; 
Velleda, a Druidess, was long looked up 
to by them as a deity. The Northerns 
called them Alirune, and in Irish, Ala- 
runaighe is the wise man acquainted 
with secrets. St. Bridgit is said to have 
planted the nuns at Kildare, and to have 
entrusted to their care the holy fire. This 
fire was never blown with the mouth, 
that it might not be polluted, but only 
with the bellows. (The reader will here 
recollect that the old Irish had a Goddess 
called Bridgit.) This fire was precisely 
like the fire of the Jews, which was fed 
with peeled wood, and was never blown 
upon with the mouth. Nadab and Abihu 
were punished with death for offering in- 
cense to God with other fire. Mr. Hyde 
informs us that this was exactly the 
same with the ancient Persians who fed 
their sacred fire with the peeled wood 
of a certain tree called Hawm Magorum. 
(This has been thought to be the Per- 
sian Jasmine.) It was, I believe, in 
Col Vallencey’s works, where I some 
time ago met with an assertion that the 
sacred fire of Ireland was fed with the 
wood of the same tree called Hawm. 

Ware, the Roman priest, relates that 
at Kildare the glorious Bridgit was ren- 
dered illustrious by many miracles and 
notable things, amongst which is the sa- 
ered fire of St. Bridgit, which was kept 
burning by nuns ever since the time of 
the Virgin. 

In the monastery was a building called 
the Fire House, the ruins of which are 
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yet shown. An anonymous author says 
it was ordered to be extinguished by a 
bishop of Dublin, in the year 1220, be- 
cause it seemed to be an imitation of 
the vestal fire of Numa Pompilius. But 
he adds that it was not extinguished till 
the suppression of the monasteries in the 
time of Henry the Eighth. wk 

I confess I am wicked enough to sus- 
pect that the Heathen Goddess grew into 
a Christian saint. Persons of fertile im- 
agination may think théy see in the 
prophetesses, the Aliruna, a similarity to 
the female called Huldar (2 Kings, xxii, 
14), and in the Alarunaighe something 
very similar to the prophets or wise men, 
the seers as they were called, of the Jews. 

Dr. Henry in his History of England. 
has observed that collegiate or monastic 
institutions existed among the Druids. 
Through the mist of antiquity they may 
with difficulty, though perhaps with cer- 
tainty, be discerned. The colleges of the 
prophets, named in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, are discernible with sim- 
ilar difficulty, but perhaps with more cer- 
tainty, than those of the Druids, but in 
each case their nature must remain a 
subject of doubt. 

As the monks and nuns were here, as 
it is acknowledged. before the arrival of 
Christianity with St. Augustin, what can 
these monastic orders have been? We 
are obliged to have recourse to the 
Druids whether we wish it or not. In 
the most early records of antiquity we 
everywhere meet with pedple answering 
to our idea of monks. Perhaps the early 
records may be that of the sixth chapter 
of Numbers, and from that it is evident 
that, under the name of Nazarites, they 
were then existing in Egypt; for the ex- 
pression of Moses implies their previous 
existence. They seemed to have been 
like the present race of different orders 
or habits of life. monks, nuns, hermits, 
meticant friars, varying in different 
times and different countries, but still 
all monastic: all having the same generic 
character, and probably all derived from 
the same origin. I have already stated 
that it is the belief of the Roman Church 
that the Camelites existed before the 
time of Christ, and were descended from 
Elias; and it would be no difficult ma 
ter to prove that those very Camelites 
were the Essences or Therapeute of 
Philo and Josephus. Probably the per- 
sons regulated by Elias were, nothing 
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more than a variety of the persons 
treated of in the book of Numbers. 
(Which See.) In short, there is no 
period of time so early as that the exist- 
ence of monastic orders in it may not 
be perceived —From Higgins’ “Celtic 


Druids.” aa 


FEAR, THE MAN AND THE GUEST. 


The impending hour 

Of Winter's solstice looms 

o its meridian. 

The lines of the four horizons 
Close in black-banded square; 
While Earth, weary and old,’ 
Gathers its torpid energies 
For the quick lifting, 

The imperceptible shift, 

That shall swing it back to north, 
To life and sun, 


Now, ‘cross the prairie of the sky, 
ClotWed in sable, hiding : 

E'en from the darkness their shut browns, 
Come creatures panther-mounted, 

They who be one, yet feign the many: 
Man’s adversary, Fear. 


Hark! A stealthy prowling 
Of myriad, cushioned feet, 
Insistent, tireless, surrounding 
My cabin’s lonely steep. 


They have arrived, the hard-riding, 
The hellish, brutal pack! 

Amongst the rude foundations 
They smell for weakness, 

For point of swift attack. 


Never had castle moat so deep, 
Nor wall so high that it might keep 
Such enemy away. 
How shall I fare 
In this, my crude abode, built with what care 
Only myself can know ? 


Well, and what of it! Shall my soul 
Shrivel, supine, within its shell, 

Or, seeking to outstrip the hounds, 
Plunge down the depths of hell? 


Come, soul, we dice with Fate tonight! 
We stand to win, we stand to lose. 
(Mayhap, e'en in such losing—win again!) 
Once, twice, three times, 

Th’ accepted number falls. 


II. 


Then enter, you of the hooded cloaks! 
Enter! Warmly the hearth-fire glows, 
Tho’ for another and far different Guest 
Was the just flame invoked. 


As turbid, winding water 

is your response. You fill, 
Instant, the lurking shadows 
That they he deeper still. 


© slith’ring, fell horrors: 

By what incitement of thrice vengeful powers 
Was whetted keen your native scent. 

That, from the wind’s wild path whirled 

To this far outpost of the world? 


The scenes set like a monstrous stage 
Waiting more monstrous action. 
Surely, my soul, we be the mummeries; 
We but supply the needed foil 
Whereby a full adornment shall be lent 
To that superior player, Destiny. 


Til. 


Ever th’ uneasy, bestial shapes 

Biur and dissolve in heaving wave 

That dares the gamut of my fire's brave 
shore, 

Then, beaten, surges to the middle dark 

To be reshaped once more. 

But be they fluxed or separate, 

The balls of their hot eyes remain 

And in the spum of that strange sea 

Roll hatefully. 


I will fight fire with fire! 

The grov’ling flare I will o’ercome 
By th’ uplifting of a purer flame; 

So, quietly, I reach for the great logs 
Piled, each one, in its due piace. 
Well do I know their soundness, 
Their white core. I chose them 
With most thoro care 

Against what hour The Guest 

Should find me here. 


Instant the sturdy wood responds 

With roaring crackle, and with shower 
Of golden light. The heart where crav’n 
That lacked for courage, when, at hand, 
Counseled such loyal friend. 


IV. 
You sliding, phantom-things ! 
Are those low-bellied beasts you ride 
Indeed but steeds . . . or. . . are they you, 
You they, wielded in awful permanency? 


You do not answer. It may be 

You can not. There be gaps p 

Wide as the space betwixt the worlds 

Breached ‘tween what slight, inconsequential 
things 

Th’ unstable mind of man may grasp 

And structural Truth, 

Majestic, naked, stark. 


vV. 
The hour is late. It shall be later 
Ere th’. insidious weakness of the flesh 
Betray me to the enemy. 
Tho’ their dammed dumbness beat 
In a hypnotic monotone 
Against the ramparts of my brain, 
Yet learned I long ago 
That in confusion’s very heart 
Wisdom hath made a shrine, 
And he who will may listen 
Counsel in speech divine; 


One whose unique syllables 
Are coin’ed new for every man. 


VEL 
You bastard brood! 
Most jealously 
My sinews shall contest their strength 
Against the corruption of your touch! 
Not at first leap shall your oiled haunches 
cling 
To the high wall whose mortised length 
Guards the deep-welling, precious spring 
Of my life’s blood. 


Or is it that your lust is set 
On fairer quarry ? 

Plot you to snatch 
Extension of that evil lease 
Whose magic holds too long an hour 
Your ghoulish forms intact? 
God’s wrath! Think you to mix 
With your foul beings one bright drop 
Of th’ elixir of my soul? 
Think you to bargain for that end 
By sparing this, my flash? 


T had not known that hell 
Could stoop so low. 
Look you: 

With th’ unhuman I will match 
My human purpose. Tho’ thru the night 
There be no sound of steel on steel 
Another battle shall be fought, 
Tho’ I move not from this, my place, 
Nor you advance. 

If, at the morn, 
My bones, divided be your feast, 
There shall escape afore such time 
The soul you seek. 


Tt hath no commerce with the flesh 
Save the poor love I bear it, 

Yet, by that love, oft frail, 

And oft despicable, but welling now 
Stronger than any fear of death, 

T shall compel it, that it leave 
Unto your tearing naught save—this. 


And so compelled, it shall rise 

On the swift instant to that Star 

From whence, an exile, it hath roamed 
Companioning me, 


This is my final word, 

And this my gage; 

Tho’ from th’ encount’ring of such foe 
My every instinct shrinks, appalled, 
Needing th’ imperious lash of will 

To stern compulsion. 


VII. 


The night’s mid-hour is past. 

Strange, that each age-long moment 
Yields me sure strength, 

Rather than leeches it; 

Like the light mist on parch'ed ground 
They give relief and promise more 

Of bounty from th’ clean reservoir 

Of brooding cloud. 


The vigil’s tension is transferred 
To some department of the brain 
Fitted to bear such burden, 

Nor count it undue strain. 

And with renewed tranquillity 
My stronger, better self 

Lists to the quiet luting 

Of a heart steadfast in its faith 
And glad expectancy. 


"Till the calmed mind responds 

With an exultant chord, 

Chanting the Voice that spake 

Out of the Eastern mystery, 

Out of the Dawn's flowering space; 

A Voice that bade me go from out the world 
And, recking naught of pain or fear, 

Set this foundation, raise these beams, 

Make all things ready for The Guest 

And wait his coming here. 


Nor did surprise betray 

The utter sureness and the peace 
That the Voice brought. 

I, who dispersed authority, 
Yielded without one passing sigh, 
For my soul bent to me and said: 
“Heed well, O wanderer, 

For not with every morn 

Comes there such wonder-bloom, 
Nor ever on an idle wind 

Is that Voice borne.” 


VIII. 


Like an intaglio across the years, 
Across their joys and woe, 

Is cut the flaming signature 

Of that white hour that came 
Ah, long and long ago. 


There have been lesser fears 

(Tho’ full tormenting) than this spawn 
I face tonight. 

Vindictive harpies have harangued 

Of weariness, of cold, of hunger, too, 
Seeking to tempt me from that faith 

I pledged with an eternal pledge 
When first I sought this hill, 


So have I dwelt these many years, 
Tho' ne'er in tender dusk 

Nor with morning’s glow has come 

The promised Guest, 

Unto my heart my heart would say: 

“Be still; be very still. 

All the tomorrows are of God, 

Each day is his preparing for that Guest 
Who, when he shall come, wilt speak 
The glory of thy God to thee.” 


IX. 


What! Have I slept? And is it dawn? 
O blessed dawn, whose simitar 

Cuts with a silver blade 

The skirts of darkness! 

The opaque shadows clear, they hue 

Like beauteous rainbows when the sun 
Promises that storm is dones 
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Or, is it that I’m dead, 

That the grim fight is lost to me; 
That I but dream in a surcease 
Death breathes on my tired heart? 


These limbs seem stable to support my frame, 
I will rise up then, I will prove 

What's my condition. 

First I will mend the fire. 


The fire! The fire! O double coward, 
To leave thy fire unguarded, and thy soul 
Alone in its Gethesemene! 


Yes, it must be that I am dead, 
To earth, and to a land more fair 
Than dreams foreshadow have I come 
Tho’ all unworthy. 
Lo: I see, 
Or seem to see, the fire 
More ruddy than before. Each ember glows 
With a transcendent loveliness, 
As tho’ th’ earth-fire nursed 
Upon its breast a heav’n-begotten flame. 


The room is clean of th’ abhorr’ed things 
That haunted it. They must have gone 
On a wan ray of the dead moon. 


X. 


You, little mind! And you, : 
Tumultuous senses, whose hard tyranny 
Contrived your downfall: 

If in your cup of bitter lees 

There be one single, saving drop 
Untainted, it shall be 

Resolved to virgin purity 

By the alchemical, mysterious Word. 


For now, in the far corner of the room, 
Where not at any June’s high noon 

The sun has shone, a Presence stands, 
And a Voice speaks; A Voice 

Whose accents I have kept 

In the heart’s rosemary. 


“My child, in the dark hour you gave 
All that you counted heritage for me, 
Aye, ere the first twelve bells had struck 
The Watcher's alert ear: 


I, who am Power your will released. 
Of mine own substance fed the fire. 
Unseen, thruout the night I stood 
Beside thee; from thy hand 
I took the sword, swung it ‘round 
In a protecting circle, when the trance 
Of deep oblivion claimed thee for a space. 
I, who am life and more than life to thee, 
Give thee again thy life to use 
More largely. 
: Yea, I, 
Whom, until the final day, 
You may not wholly know, now make 
Of this prepared house my home, 
I, who can give thee, give thee now 
Fire of hearth, and fire of sun, 
This do I do, that thou may'st know 
That, verily, The Guest hath come.” 
—j, A. H. 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRE 
DOCTRINE.” 


The ant may also, for all we know, see 
the avenging finger of a Personal God in 
the hand of the urchin who, under the 
impulse of mischief, destroys, in one mo- 
ment, its anthill, the labor of many weeks 
—long years in the chronology of insects. 
The ant, feeling it acutely, may also, like 
man, attribute the undeserved calamity 
to a combination of Providence and sin, 
and see in it the result of the sin of the 
first parent. 


Science is before a dead wall, on the 
face of which she traces, as she im- 
agines, great physiological and psychic 
discoveries, every one of which will be 
shown, later on, to be no better than cob- 
webs, spun by her scientific fancies and 
illusions. 


Were a truly learned Occult-Alchemist 
to write the “Life and Adventures of an 
Atom,” he would secure thereby the su- 
preme scorn of the modern Chemist, 
though perchance also his subsequent 
gratitude. 


Occultists . . . having the most per- 
fect faith in their own exact records, as- 
tronomical and mathematical, calculate 
the age of humanity and assert that men 
(as separate sexes) have existed in this 
Round just 18,618,727 years, as the Brah- 
minical teachings and even some Hindu 
calendars declare. 


A monad . . . is not of this world or 
plane, and may only be compared to an 
indestructible star of divine light and 
fire, thrown down to our Earth, as a 
plank of salvation for the Personalities in 
which it indwells. It is for the latter to 
cling to it; and thus partaking of its di- 
vine nature, obtain immortality. 


Atma neither progresses, forgets, nor 
remembers. It does not belong to this 
plane; it is but the Ray of Light eternal 
which shines upon, and through, the 
darkness of matter—when the latter is 
willing. 


It has been stated before now that Oc- 
cultism does not accept anything inor- 
ganic in the Kosmos. The expression 
employed by Science, “inorganic sub 
stance,” means simply that the latent life, 


slumbering in the molecules of so-called 
“inert matter,” is incognizable. AH is 
Life, and every atom of even mineral 
dust is a Life, though beyond our com- 
prehension and perception, because it is 
outside the range of the laws known to 
those who reject Occultism. 


The whole Kosmos is guided, con- 
trolled, and animated by almost endless 
series of Hierarchies of sentient Beings, 
each having a mission to perform, and 
who-—whether we give them one name 
or another, whether we call them Dhyan 
Chohans or Angels—are “Messengers” 
in the sense only that they are the agents 
of Karmic and Cosmic Laws. 


The whole order of Nature evinces a 
progressive march towards a higher life. 
‘There is design in the action of the seem- 
ingly blindest forces. 


The Elementals . . . are considered as 
the “spirits of atoms,” for they are the 
first remove (backwards) from the 
physical atom—sentient, if not intelligent 
creatures. They are all subject to Kar- 
ma and have to work it out through 
every cycle. 


The pure Object apart from conscious- 
ness is unknown to us, while living on 
the plane of our three-dimensional world, 
for we know only the mental states it 
excites in the perceiving Ego. 


Even to speak of Cosmic Ideation— 


save in its phenomenal aspect—is like ° 


trying to bottle up primordial chaos, or 
to put a printed label on Eternity. 


Lunar magnetism generates life, pre- 
serves and destroys it, psychically as well 
as physically. 


The Atom-—the most metaphysical ob- 
ject in creation. 


No earths or moons can be found, er- 
cept in appearance, beyond, or of the 
same order of Matter as found in our 
System. Such is the Occult Teaching. 


By paralyzing his lower personality, 
and arriving thereby at the full knowl- 
edge of the non-separaicness of his 
Higher Self from the One Absolute Self, 
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man can, even during his terrestrial life, 
become as “one of us.” 


The spoken word has a potency not 
only unknown to, but even unsuspected 
and naturally disblieved in, by the mod- 
ern “sages.” . . . Sound and rhythm are 
closely related to the four Elements of 
the Ancients. . . . Such or another vi- 
bration in the air is sure to awaken the 
corresponding Powers, union with which 
produces good or bad results, as the case 
may be. 


The Solar substance is immaterial. In 
the sense, of course, of Matter existing 
in states unknown to Science. 


We see that every external motion, 
act, gesture, whether voluntary or me- 
chanical, organic or mental, is produced 
and preceded by internal feeling or emo- 
tion, will or volition, and thought or 
mind. As no outward motion or change, 
when normal, in man’s external body, can 
take place unless provoked by an inward 
impulse, so with the external or 
manifested Universe. 


The reincarnationists and believers in 
Karma alone dimly perceive that the 
whole secret of Life is in the unbroken 
series of its manifestations, whether in, 
or apart from, the physical body. 


The Monad becomes a personal Ego 
when it incarnates; and something re- 
mains of that Personality through Manas, 
when the later is perfect enough to as- 
similate Buddhi. 

a 


I shall never in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you 
statues. 

This of verse alone one life allows me; 

Other heights in other lives, God willing. 

—Browning. 
a nd 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
Me. 


The souls of men are capable of living 
in other bodies beside terrestrial; and 
never act but in some body or other.— 
Joseph Glanvil, 


~ a 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
ruon philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study. 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed or 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH, Hence in its ranks and coöperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others, This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believed that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branches of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it, 
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SOME OCCULT STORIES. 


It is not often that modern stories of 
mystic and psychic visions are written 
from the religious point of view; still 
less from the Catholic point of view. 
But there seems no reason against it. 
The records of the ancient and mediæval 
churches are full of such happenings. 
The lives of the saints abound in them. 
And that today they have almost the 
status of articles of faith helps us to un- 
derstand the progress of Catholicism 
against the crass and brutal materialisms 
of the Protestant sects. Humanity de- 
mands the mystic and the superhuman. 
The theology that divorces itself from 
the unseen world has uttered its own con- 
demnation. 

Mr. Robert Keable. who appears to be 
a British soldier and who writes in his 
dedication from the army in France, has 
written a volume of occult stories from 
the Catholic standpoint. That is to say 
we find a sort of Catholic moral in all of 
them. In his dedication to “Stephanie” 
he says that these stories are true enough, 
although the facts have been disguised. 
He says: “Trust me: I tell you that I 
know,. that the land that is very far off 
is very near, and that the King may be 
seen there in His Beauty.” 

Some of these stories—there are six- 
teen of them—are placed in South Africa, 
and as an example we may take the one 
entitled “Black Magic.” Father Paul on 
his missionary way through the country 
learns of a native living alone on a hill- 


side and determines to visit him. He is 
courteously received by Sethlare: 


“I am glad to see you also, my father,” 
said the native. “Has the father come far? 
Is he tired? Will he stay here the night? 
I am the servant of my father, and will kill 
a sheep if he will stay?” 

“Have you a sheep?” asked Father Paul. 
“I saw no kraal.” 

“There is a sheep that is lost in the valley 
behind this, my father. Its owner is on his 
way here to me to find it, and he will not 


mind if I kill it, for 1 will pay him well. He 
knows me.” 
Father Paul looked at him curiously. 


(Laurence made the sign of the cross unper- 
ceived.) Then his eyes strayed round the hut 
and over Sethlare, and he found all, as 1 
have said, clean and tidy. 

“How do you know there is a sheep yon- 
der?” asked he. 

“I know,” said Sethlare, simply. “Will the 
father stay here one night?” 

“The father goes on to the chief Gunning 
at the store, O Sethlare,” said Laurence, “and 
the white man expects him, so that he can 
not stay.” 

Father Paul glanced from one to the other, 
quickly. Laurence knew the man’s name, and 
had not told him. Laurence was strongly op- 
posed to staying the night—and the man lived 
alone, and knew of the sheep. 

“What are you?” said Father Paul. 

“I am a doctor,” said Sethlare, simply. 

For myself I should like to have heard 
Father Paul talk, for the old man is no fool. 
He knew perfectly well that there was black 
magic and white magic, and that both hide 
secrets that have not yet been docketed and 
reduced to a collection of Greek syllables by 
your intelligent men of science who journey 
with regularity and a large entourage through 
the wilder portions of Africa solely to that 
end. So he neither laughed nor ran away, 
just yet. Instead, I believe, he talked first 
of the weather, and then of the crops, and 
then of the cattle, and only finally of doctor- 
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ing, with the most simple air in the world. 
Also he stayed the night with Sethlare. 

About four Laurence was dispatched to 
bring the sheep. “Cross the hill,’ said the 
doctor, “and from the top of it you will see 
a little hluet on the right in the valley having 
a big white stone near its summit. Below the 
kloof js a small spruit, with six peach trees 
sTowing together. The sheep is feeding near 
the peach trees. Bring him.” He was, and 
Laurence brought him, He was killed and 
eaten that night, in our biblical and primitive 
manner, and afterwards, over the fire, they 
talked of many things. 

“Ves,” said Sethlare, “J am a doctor, my 
father, but I have heard of the Faith of the 
Churches, and it is a good faith. Therefore 
[am not as the old doctors. I find the cattle 
when they are lost, and I bave knowledge of 
medicines which you white men do not know, 
or despise. Nevertheless I can curse if I will. 
But I do not curse, my father. I desire to 
abide here in peace. And I am old, as thou 
art, and shall soon go whither there is no 
return, and I] shall learn then what now I do 
not understand.” 


Father Paul pursues his way to his 
friend Gunning at the store, but soon after 
his arrival a native comes with an accu- 
sation against Gunning of having ab- 
ducted his daughter. And Sethlare ac- 
companies him: 


Gunning stood there in the sunlight, a tall, 
healthy figure of a man, and looked at them. 
Then he flipped his lez with his sjambok, and 
laughed nastily. “Well, Father Paul, you are 
licensed, [ suppose, but don’t do it again. Of 
course | know nothing of this business, and 
as for that damned old nigger—begging your 
pardon for the language, but I can’t help it— 
if he comes yelping round again Vil skin him 
for it.” 

Well, of course there was a lot more talk, 
hut there were no witnesses, and, as often 
before, nothing could be done either way. 
Gunning'’s boys swore they had never been 
off the store the day before, and Mothlape 
had not his witnesses with him. So it went 
on, Gunning laughing now uproariously in the 
sunlight, until Scthlare stepped forward and 
silenced them all by the look on his face. 
“White man,” he said, “thou art great and 
cunning, but this time maybe thou hast gone 
too far. I will throw the bones and find the 
girl, and if thou hast hidden her I will curse 
thee as I do not often curse, and thou shalt 
die.” And he was gone before any one could 
say anything. 

Gunning velled something after him in 
Zulu, which Father Paul did not know: but it 
shows, he thinks, where Sethlare came from: 
and they went in to the house. Relations 
were a httle strained, I fancy. The old priest 
was too well known and respected for Gun- 
ning to say mnch; but at the same time Father 
Paul knew that he was not wanted, and he 
made an excuse ta leave the store early next 
day. But that nieht the climax came. They 
were at supper when (ranning’s great retriever 
leaped to his feet growling. Gunning broke 
off his talk to leok at him, and then they 
heard the voice outside. Gunning’s boy threw 
open the door, which opened straight from 


the hut to the veld, and the retriever ron 
out. “Go for him! Good dog!" said Gur- 
ning: but the dog ran a little way, howle! 
and ran back instead. “Funny,” said Gur 
ning: “let's go and see.” He and Father Paul 
went out at that, and this is what they saw 
Sethlare stood in the moonlight thirty vard- 
away. He was nearly naked, and held a huge 
stick in his hand. He was mouthing wori- 
in Zulu at a great rate, and waving his wand. 
and when the two appeared he changed to 
Sesuto, and his voice rang clear. 

“Liar and betrayer,” he said, “thy doom i< 
on thee at last. l curse thee: l. Sethlare. | 
set my curse upon thee. Thirty days shal: 
thou live, and then the incurable shall strike 
thee down. They shall bear thee hence on 
neither horse nor cart nor wagon, and thes 
shalt dic among strangers in a strange land.” 


Gunning is stricken down with cancer 
in a few days. He is removed in an au- 
tomobile to a distant hospital and he dies 
among strangers, as had been predicted 


Tue Deirt or Pixntons. By Robert Kealic. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


DNOS O 
A REVIEW. 

The following review of “The Bible and the 
After-Life” by Walter Wynn, which appear: 
in the Manchester Guardian, is largely ap 
plicable to many books of a like kind—Si- 
Arthur Conan Doyle's, for example.) 

There are few more tiresome persons 
than the man who, on the strength oi 
having had one or more books unfavor- 
ably reviewed, poses ever after as a 
champion of unpopular truth opposed tv 
official bigotry and vested interests. k 
is much to be feared that Mr. Wynn has 
fallen into this class. He “knew the 
risks he ran in writing” one of his books. 
and “the storm of abuse that would bea 
about him” for it. He was prepared for 
the “banter and ridicule of laughter” 
which would come from official quarters 
when he published another. And now 
he braves it all again. But if the pres 
ent book is ill reviewed it will not be, a 
he suggests, because professors who 
“perspire over Greek and Latin roots, 
Butler's Analogy, and Paley’s Evi- 
dences” are banded together to stifle the 
new truth Mr. Wynn sets forth, but be- 
cause his book is a thoroughly bad one. 
Setting out to prove that the Bible sup- 
ports the teachings of modern Spiritual- 
ism, he greatly simplifies his task bs 
claiming every manifestation of religion 
as Spiritualism. Abraham moved to sac- 
rice Isaac, Ehezer guided in the choice 
of Rebecca, Moses, Joshua—all is fish 
that comes to his net. And when the 
text does not suit his purposes he alters 


it. as when he reads for “Melchizedek 
brought forth bread and wine,” “Mel- 
chizedek materialized bread and wine,” 
though there is no hint of anything of 
the sort in the original. To deny his evi- 
dence would be to deny the existence of 
the spiritual altogether. But to accept it 
does not bring us a step nearer to proof 
that we either can or can not communi- 
cate with the dead. 
a a’ 
THE PLEIADES. 
(From the “Secret Doctrine.” ) 


It (Virgo) is inseparable from Leo, 
the sign’ that precedes it, and from the 
Pleiades and their sisters, the Hyades, of 
which Aldebaran is the brilliant leader. 
All these are connected with the period- 
ical renovations of the Earth, with re- 
gard to its continents—even Ganymedes, 
who in astronomy is Aquarius—/ol. II, 
829. 


The Greek allegories give to Atlas, or 
Atlantis, seven daughters—seven sub- 
races—-whose respective names are Maia, 
Electra, Taygeta, Asterope, Merope, Al- 
cyone, and Celæno. This ethnologically 
-as they are credited with having mar- 
ried Gods and with having become the 
mothers of famous heroes, the founders 
of many nations and cities. Astro- 
nomically, the Atlantides have become 
the seven Pleiades (?). In Occult 
Science the two are connected with the 
destinies of nations, those destinies being 
shaped by the past events of their early 
lives according to Karmic law.—Vol. II, 
&ll. 


The famous Orphic Hymn on the great 
veriodical cataclysm divulges the whole 
asotericism of the event. Pluto, in the 
Pit, carries off Eurydice, bitten by the 
Polar Serpent. Then Leo, the Lion, is 
vanquished, Now when the Lion is “in 
he Pit.” or below the South Pole, then 
Virgo, as the next sign, follows him, and 
when her head. down to the waist, is be- 
ow the southern horizon—she is in- 
verted. On the other hand, the Hyades 
are the rain or Deluge constellations: and 
Aldeharan—he who follows or succeeds 
he daughters of Atlas, or the Pleiades— 
looks down from the eve of Taurus. H 
is from this point of the ecliptic that the 
calculations of the new eyele were com- 
menced.—Vol. //, 830. 


The Pleiades (Alcyone, especially) are 
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thus considered even in Astronomy, as 
the central point around which our uni- 
verse of fixed stars revolves, the focus 
from which, and into which, the Divine 
Breath, Motion, works imcessantly dur- 
ing the Manvantara—Vol. IT, 582. 


“At the time when the summer trop- 
ical ‘colure’ passed through the Pleiades, 
when Cor Leonis would be upon the 
Equator, and when Leo was vertical to 
Ceylon at sunset, then would Taurus be 
vertical to the island of Atlantis at 
noon.”—TVol. IT, 426. 


Niobe . . . is the daughter of one of 
the Pleiades, or Atlantides, the grand- 
daughter of Atlas, therefore, because she 
represents the last generations of the 
doomed Continent (Atlantis).—Vol, IT, 
815. 


Number Seven is closely connected 
with the occult significance of the 
Pleiades, those seven daughters of Atlas, 
“the six present, the seventh hidden.” 
In India they are connected with their 
nursling, the war God, Karttikeya. It 
was the Pleiades (in Sanskrit, Krit- 
takas} who gave this name to the God. 
Karttikeya being the planet Mars, astro- 
nomically, As a God he is the son of 
Rudra, born without the intervention of 
a woman. He is a Kumara, a “virgin 
youth” again, generated in the fire from 
the Seed of Shiva—the Holy Spirit— 
hence called Agni-Ghu. The late Dr. 
Kenealy believed that, in India, Kart 
tikeya is the secret symbol of the Cycle 
of the Naros, composed of 600, 666, and 
777 years, according to whether solar or 
lunar, divine or mortal, years are 
counted; and that the six visible, or the 
seven actual sisters, the Pleiades, are 
needed for the completion of this most 
secret and mysterious of all the astro- 
nomical and religious symbols. There- 
fore, when intended to commemorate one 
particular event, Karttikeva was shown, 
of old, as a Kumara, as Ascetic, with six 
heads—one for each century of the 
Naros, When the symbolism was needed 
fer another event. then, in conjunction 
with the seven sidereal sisters. Karti- 
tikeya is seen accompanied by Kaumari. 
or Sena, his female aspect —I "ol. TL, 654. 


Meanwhile it is the Seven Rishis 
(Great Bear) who mark the time and 
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duration of events in our septenary Life- 
cycle. They are as mysterious as their 
supposed wives, the Pleiades, of whom 
only one—she who hides—has proven 
virtuous. The Pleiades, or Krittikas, are 
the nurses of Karttikeya, the God of War 
(the Mars of the Western Pagans) who 
is called the Commander of the Celestial 
Armies, or rather of the Siddhas— 
Siddha-sena (translated Yogis in Heav- 
en, and holy Sages on the Earth)—which 
would make Karttikeya identical with 
Michael, the “Leader of the Celestial 
Hosts,” and, like himself, a virgin Ku- 
mara. Verily he is the Guha, the “Mys- 
terious One,” as much so as are the Sap- 
tarshis and the Krittikas, the seven Rishis 
and the Pleiades, for the interpretation 
of all these combined reveal to the Adept 


the greatest mysteries of Occult Nature. 
—Vol. II, 579. 


When Karttikeya was delivered to the 
Krititka by the Gods to be nursed, they 
were only six, whence Karttikeya is rep- 
resented with siz heads; but when the 
poetical fancy of the early Aryan sym- 
hologists made of them the consorts of 
the seven Rishis, they were seven... . 
Anyhow, the seven Rishis were made to 
marry the seven Krittika before the dis- 
appearance of the seventh Pleiad—Vol. 
TY, 581. sce 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


Music is Moses Boguslawski’s remedy 
for social and industrial unrest. 

“Tf there had been good music in the 
coal-mining communities there would 
have been no strike,” said the Russian 
pianist. “The government took their 
whisky away from them, and gave them 
nothing to take its place. 

“Given a Chopin mazurka. a Bee- 
ethoven sonata, or a masterpiece of emo- 
tionalism by Debussy, the coal miners 
would have hesitated about turning the 
country cold; they might not have struck 
at all. 

“It is a mistake to say that jazz is 
what the American public wants. It is 
what the poorer people accept because it 
is cheap. The worker buys a cheap pop- 
ular ditty to put on his record, or play 
upon his piano, because it costs only 10 
or 25 cents. A fine symphony, or selec- 
tion from an opera would cost him sev- 
eral dollars and he can't afford it. 

“Neither can he afford to go to the 


opera, or to the concert hall, and hear 
the great musicians, so he stays home 
and listens to ‘I'll Say She Does.” or at- 
tends the cabaret to be assaulted by a 
jangle and crash of mistreated musical 
instruments. Workers in steel mills, coal 
mines, factories, listen all day to dis 
cordant sounds pounding the soul out of 
them. 

“Their bodies are weary, the nerves 
shattered, and in the wet days ther 
rushed to the whisky bottle for relief, 
What they needed then, and need more 
now that liquor has gone, is the soothing 
influence of fine music. There is one 
thing the American has not learned 
about the foreigner, and that is his mu- 
sical tastes.” nemmere 


THE BRAIN WAVES THEORY. 
(By Frank C. Constable, M. A.) 


Some cases are, on their face, explain- 
able by this theory. But when we tum 
to other cases, generally, we find the hy- 
pothesis fail. I agree with Gurney and 
Myers that some one hypothesis must 
be sought to cover all the cases; this 
theory would appear not to cover all 
cases, 

But something must be here said as to 
wireless telegraphy because this scien- 
tific fact has been used as supporting the 
brain wave theory. In fact, wireless 
telegraphy supports the theory I pro- 
pound. 

It is generally assumed that, for wire- 
less telegraphy, we want but a dispatch- 
ing station, a receiving station, and elec- 
tricity: electricity is treated as a thing 
in-itself—though fully non-physical— 
which we have at our command. This 
is not so. Science staris with something 
that it terms energy: science also accepts 
the theory of the conservation of energy. 
What does this theory import? That 
energy is not subject to the changes 
which time and space necessarily im- 
volve: energy itself is not conditioned 
by time and space. But energy is mani- 
fest to us in time and space in diverse 
form—as electricity, ete. 

When then we have attained efficient 
means for wireless telegraphy, what is 1! 
we have done? We have established our 
dispatching and receiving stations. and 
hy relating energy to the material we 
have made it take the form of elc 
tricity. 

Wireless telegraphy is founded on, i$ 


derived from, energy. So, even this re- 
markable means of communication be- 
tween men, however distant, requires for 
explanation, scientifically, the assump- 
tion of the existence of “something” at 
its root which is unconditioned by time 
and space or, as I submit, which is tran- 
scendent of both. It is in support of, not 
in contradiction, to the theory now pro- 
pounded. Wireless telegraphy by anal- 
ogy, though analogy far-fetched, is like 
to telepathy which requires telergy— 
“something” unconditioned by time and 
space—for explanation. Energy, tran- 
scendent of time and space, may be 
likened to communion, transcendent of 
time and space, between us all as souls. 
Electricity, an inhibition of energy, man- 
ifest in form in time and space, may 
be likened to thought, a similar inhibition 
of imagination. 

Consider the simplest form of telepa- 
thy. 

Suppose that Mr. Brown is the agent, 
his wife the percipient. They find that, 
very often, when Brown thinks about 
anything his wife, before he can voice it, 
herself voices. There is apparent direct 
transfer of thought. 

But, assuming the theory now pro- 
pounded is correct, what has taken 
place? 

Brown has imagination “deep buried 
in his soul.” This is the origin of his 
power to think. What has Brown done? 
He has perhaps used his innate power of 
imagination to move his brain as a ma- 
chine at his command; that is, he has, 
perhaps, by exercise of will, himself de- 
termined what thought has arisen in his 
brain. But, perhaps, his imagination, 
acting in some way unknown to us, has 
caused “vagrant” thoughts to arise in 
him: we often find thoughts arise in us, 
the origin of which we can not trace. 

What has Mrs. Brown done when she 
receives the message? If her brain, asa 
machine, could receive her husband's 
thought directly then it would not matter 
what the message dispatched was: it 
would be received, 

But suppose Brown is a skilled meta- 
physician or mathematician and has in 
him thoughts about some deep problem; 
while his wife is ignorant on such sub- 
jects? Human experience informs us 
that such thoughts are never transferred 
directly. Mrs. Brown’s power of thought 
and so her power to receive external im- 
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pressions of thought is limited by her 
storage of memory and the form and de- 
gree of “education” of her brain: the 
personal equation comes in. 

But if there be communion between 
husband and wife as souls with imagina- 
tion deep buried, then imagination is 
common to both and it may be that 
Brown's exercise of imagination in a par- 
ticular line of thought sets Mrs. Brown’s 
imagination to work on the same line, so 
that so far as her brain permits the same 
thought arises. 

And human experience in some meas- 
ure supports this suggestion. For when 
Brown may be thinking of some mathe- 
matical problem incomprehensible to Mrs. 
Brown, she may say: “Very funny! I 
see a lot of figures, all in confusion.” 
Or when Brown is trying to think out 
the relation between faith and hope, she 
may say: “What makes me think of 
faith, hope, and charity?” It is the com- 
munion in imagination existing between 
the two which affects Mrs. Brown and 
causes her imagination to be manifest in 
thought so far as her brain permits. 
There are no direct brain waves. 

The above argument applies to all ex- 
perimental cases of so-termed thought 
transference. Some succeed, some fail, 
some are partly successful. But I think 
in all—especially those partly successful 
—we find that what is first excited is the 
imagination of the percipient, and that 
success or failure depends on how far 
the imagination of the percipient “strikes 
out” the thought of the agent. In one 
case Miss Ramsden simply imagined “a 
white pig with long snout.” The ex- 
periment, with Miss Miles as percipient, 
was fully suecessful. In the recent ex- 
periments between Mrs. Salter and Mrs. 
Wilson as percipient it would appear that 
it was the imagination of the percipient 
that was in action—groping to “strike 
out” the thought wanted: there is little 
to support the theory of brain waves. 
Mrs. Salter says that the form of her 
experiments was determined by her idea 
“that if thoughts are transmitted by the 
subconscious rather than the conscious 
mind, Mrs. Wilson might in this way get 
inte touch with my subconscious thought 
as expressed in automatic writing” | 
take this to mean that, in Mrs. Salter’s 
idea, the communion between her and 
Mrs. Wilson was by some means under- 
lying (transcending?) normal thought, 
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and that by using such means Mrs. Wil- 
son was more likely to strike on Mrs. 
Salter’s normal thought. For what Mrs. 
Salter says means that the subconscious 
is the vehicle for conveying normal 
thought. If, for the somewhat indefinite 
term subconscious, we use the term 
“communion between us as transcendental 
subjects,” we depart little from Mrs. 
Salter’s suggestion. 

Again, Sir William Crookes himself 
in suggesting the theory of brain waves 
says: “And is it also inconceivable that 
our mundane ideas of space and distance 
may be superseded in these subtle regions 
of unsubstantial thought where ‘near’ and 
‘far’ may lose their usual meaning?” 

If we relate back the power of thought 
to innate imagination, then we might 
perhaps use the term unsubstantial 
thought for imagination—the unsubstan- 
tial thought Lecoming substantial when 
correlated to the motion of the brain; 
that is, when inhibited in the form or 
normal thought. 

I think that when experimental cases 
are considered generally they support, 
from human experience the theory now 
propounded. — From “Telergy’ (The 
Communion of Souls). Published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co, 
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A BISHOP SPEAKS. 


Speaking recently on Spiritualism at 
Durham Cathedral, Bishop Weldon, 
Dean of Durham, said that amongst the 
spiritual consequences of the war one, 
perhaps the most remarkable of all, had 
been the desire of so mony pious souls 
for communion with the dead. 
Spiritualism was in itself not irre- 
ligious or unchristian. The enemy of re- 
ligion and Christianity was not Spiritual- 
ism. It was materialism. If to live after 
death was but a dream, then indeed was 
religion a folly; but if the spirit of man 
survived the experience which was called 
death, if it did not die, but entered upon 
a new life. then at least it was possible, 
he said no more, that the spirit might in 
certain circumstances manifest itself to 
human eves and the spirit might com- 
mumicate by some means or other to liv- 
ing spirits upon the carth, There were 
many difficulties and many improbabili- 
ties attached to the alleged spiritualistic 
phenomena. There was the suspicion 
and even there had been the discovery of 
fraud in some of them. There was a 
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condition of darkness, which not unnatu- 
tally created distrust. 

It was not easy. at least for him, to 
believe that if somebody who had heen 
very dear to them were able and willing 
to make a communication to him from 
the spiritual world he would need to cali 
in the agency of a medium. He thought. 
too, it must be admitted that the messages 
which were supposed to have been sent 
by the dead to the living were strangely 
unilluminating upon the nature of the 
life which the dead lived in the world 
beyond the grave. The question whether 
the spirits of the dead did appear or did 
speak to the living was a question which 
must be decided by evidence, and by evi- 
dence alone. 

There was no reason to deny. but 
rather, if Christ was, as he believed Him 
to be, their forerunner, there was reason 
to accept the statement that the spirits of 
the dead might. especially soon after 
death, become visible and audible to their 
friends upon earth, but no human being 
was entitled to anticipate how, when. or 
to whom the spiritualistic appearance 
would be made. All it was possible to 
say was that if they were made, or rather 
seen, after death they corresponded with 
our Lord’s appearance to His disciples. 
But those appearances must rest wholly 
upon evidence, and he held that the evi- 
dence was so considerable, so independ: 
ent, and so dificult of explanation, even 
if it were assumed to be untrustworthy. 
that the candid mind would yield at least 
a provisional assent to the theory that 
such communication as between the liv- 
ing and the dead were not unworthy of 
belief among individual Christians and 
the Christian church. 

When he came to what was called 
spiritualistie phenomena he did not be- 
lieve he was able to take the same favor- 
able view. If he was to believe in the 
reality of such communications there 
must be evidence stronger and better than 
had been afforded by Spiritualists hereto- 
fore. He would dissuade anyhody not 
scientifically trained from having fte 
course to mediums of Spiritualism. The 
great need was that the spiritualisti 
phenomena should be carefully examined 
by men whose discipline in the method: 
of the exact science rendercd them, and 
them alone, competent judges of evidence 
in the region of new discovery —JMat 
chester Guardian, 


THIS WAY OUT, 
I have had a psychoanalyst dissect me 
And he certainly turned me inside out, 
Shown me weird neurotic notions that direct 
me 
And complexes that are bossing me about: 
He has analyzed my visions and their bearing 
on decisions 
Which have made of me 
Case, 
And the things that he has shown me make 
me feel I must disown me. 
I'm an Awful Thing to keep around the 
place, 


an Interesting 


I'm a seething mass of vicious inhibitions, 
Of defrauded sins and long-suppressed de- 
sires; 
[ve neuroses of all sizes and conditions 
And I burn with many unsuspected fires. 
For I've gained the information that I showed 
infatuation 
For my gentle maiden aunt when I was two, 
And my tendency to cotton to this lady long- 
forgotten 
Is the reason I have headaches when I do. 


T have learned that my antipathy to onions 
Comes from dreaming of perfumery at 
times, 
That my suffering from callouses and bunions 
Is reaction from my uncommitted crimes. 
Yes, that scientific critic, cold and psycho- 
analytic, 
Has revealed to me myself as odd and 
strange. 
I'm a queer, amorphous something with the 
soul in me a dumb thing. 
Tm a jig-saw map of bits to rearrange. 


To the psychoanalyst I’ve made confessions 
Which involve the deepest secrets of my 
life, 
And the cure he advocates for my obsessions 
Is that I should leave my children and my 
wife, . 
Though I love them very dearly, he has made 
me see it clearly 
As the only psychoanalytic course, 
For the psychists all agree a universal panacea 
For the ills the flesh is heir to is divorce. 
—Berton Braley, in Harpers Magasine, 
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OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


(The following is extracted from a speech 
delivered at Letchworth, England, by Mrs. 
Annie Besant on September 24, 1919.) 

To some the great truths of their re- 
ligion are bound up in the form in which 
that religion is clothed, and the truth to 
them can not be separated from the form. 
That is so in Hinduism very often, as 
well as in other religions, and the people 
believe through the form which is fa- 
miliar to them. It is the duty of Theoso- 
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phists to stimulate the faith of those they 
are working with. 

That has a very important bearing 
on the question of the Old Catholic 
Church which disturbs the society 
just now. You have there not Chris- 
tianity as a whole, but one form of 
it. The society should not be identified 
with that particular form because some 
Theosophists help it, any more than 
it should be identified with any other 
division, such as Baptist or Methodist. 
There is a certain danger with members 
in Christian countries that they may 
think they ought to attach themselves to 
that particular form because a Great 
One in the Great Hierarchy is reported 
to have spoken of it approvingly. As a 
matter of fact, the same Great One is 
Head also of all great Faiths. He in- 
spires them all. He does not want a 
number of people to suddenly rush inte 
one particular form, 1 have been aston- 
ished to find that in some of our lodges 
people are looked upon askance because 
they have not joined the Old Catholic 
Church. That is absurd, and you might 
as well insist that all should become Hin- 
dus as that they should become Old—or 
is it Liberal?—Catholics. 

This movement, as are so many others 
in which some of our members as indi- 
viduals take interest, is entirely apart and 
separate from our society. Our members 
are entirely free either to aid it or leave 
it alone, vet for some reason people have 
got into the way of associating this par- 
ticular movement with the Theosophical 
Society, so that there is even a danger 
that some may think the society is identi- 
fied with the Old Catholic Church. So I 
ask you very earnestly not to encourage 
that particular work for yourself if it is 
not in your line. I do not belong to it 
myself, and do not intend to. I have no 
inclination to take up Christian sym- 
bology, and its ceremonial does not in- 
terest nie. 

[I put all that quite frankly, because I 
know that some have similar feclings to 
myself, and vet think they ought to be- 
come Old Catholics. 
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AU nature is but art unknown to thee: 

Alb chance, direction, which thou canst 
not see: 

All discord, harmony, not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good. 


The Theosophical Society 


The ‘Lheosophical Society is an international body which was founded 
at New York on the 17th day of November, 1875, with three well-defined 
objects, viz: 

First—To form the nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or color. / 

Second—To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, 
oe philosophies, and sciences, and demonstrate the importance of that 
study 

Third—To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the spiritual 
powers latent in man. 

The organization is therefore wholly unsectarian, with no creed ot 
dogma to enforce or impose, its motto being THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER 
THAN TRUTH. Hence in its ranks and codperating in its work are to be found 
professors of all faiths, as well as those who have none whatever. No 
restriction is placed on its members save that of loyalty to its one funda- 
mental principle—Universal Brotherhood. Nor is it as a Society to be held 
responsible for the opinions of its members, who all have a right to hold their 
own views and to receive for them from their tellow-members the respect 
which they in turn should show for the views of others. This toleration 
and respect is asked from all members as a duty, since it is believec that 
dogmatism and intolerance have always been the greatest foes to human 
progress. The Society therefore represents all creeds and all branch's of 
Science, opposing bigotry, superstition, credulity, and dogmatism wherever 
found and by whomsoever taught, and asking of its members an unflinching 
condemnation of vice in every form and of all that tends to feed or propa- 
gate it. 
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